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THE  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION. 

The  only  vital  legislation  demanded  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  the  grant  to  it  of  the  power  to  prescribe  and  make  effec- 
tive, without  resort  to  the  courts,  all  the  interstate  rates,  classifications, 
and  practices  to  be  observed  by  rail  and  rail  and  water  carriers  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  it  may  choose  to  exercise  that  power.  While 
aU  the  other  amendments  recommended  by  the  Commission  are  simply 
along  the  lines  of  the  present  act,  the  amendment  granting  this  power 
to  prescribe  rates,  classifications,  and  practices  would  be  a  radical  de- 
parture from,  and  a  comjAete  abandonment  of,  present  methods  of  regu- 
lation, and  would  constitute  a  scheme  of  governmental  control  identical 
with  that  which,  after  careful  examination,  was  rejected  by  Congress  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  present  law,  as  being  imwise  and  im- 
practicable. This  amendment  would  make  the  Commission  the  most 
powerful  institution  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Support  for  this  far-reaching  innovation  has  been  secured  by  a  long 
and  vigorous  campaign,  which  was  initiated  by  the  Commission,  and 
which  has  received  its  constant  encouragement.  This  campaign  has 
produced  the  most  remarkable  misconception  and  confusion,  due  in  part 
to  the  Commission's  inaccurate  declarations  as  to  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  and  in  part  to  its  failiu'e  to  enforce  that  law  to  the  extent  of 
its  ability  and  in  accordance  with  its  manifest  duty. 

The  prolonged  activity  of  the  Commission  in  trying  to  develop  a 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  its  rate-making  ambition  has  been  charac- 
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terized  by  an  energy  and  persistence  which,  if  rightly  employed,  would 
have  resulted  in  the  substantial  enforcement  of  the  present  law  in  all 
i-espects.  It  has  devoted  much  of  its  recent  annual  reports  to  argu- 
ments in  support  of  its  desii-e  for  the  rate-making  power.  Some  of  its 
members  have  urged  similar  arguments  in  newspaper  interviews,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  public  addresses.  Two  years  ago  the  Commission,  in 
its  official  capacity,  sent  out  a  cii'cular  soliciting  support  for  what  was 
known  as  the  Cullom  Bill,  which  proposed  to  confer  this  rate-making 
power.  Two  of  its  members  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  a  bill, 
recently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by  Mr.  Corliss, 
which  confers  substantially  the  same  rate-making  power,  but  in  difier- 
eut  language.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  Congress 
the  Commission  has  had  public  hearings  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  at 
which  it  has  investigated  the  failure  to  maintain  tariff'  rates  in  that  re- 
gion on  packing-house  products  and  on  grain  and  grain  products.  This 
was  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  carefully  timed  object-lesson 
of  its  long-standing  contention  that  the  present  law  cannot  be  enforced. 
The  Commission  delayed  the  publication  of  its  annual  report,  apparently 
so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  these  belated  disclosures,  although  sub- 
stantially the  same  facts  have  no  doubt  been  fully  known  to  it  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  Of  course,  it  followed  up  this  showing  by  its  usual 
contention  that  it  should  be  given  the  rate-making  power,  although 
there  is  no  imaginable  way  in  which  the  rate-making  power  can  avoid 
or  diminish  secret  rate-cutting. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  unfounded  claim  that  the  present  law  is 
worthless  is  the  equally  incorrect  assertion  that  the  proposed  power  is 
in  no  sense  a  general  rate-making  power.  The  Commission  itself,  how- 
ever, has  afforded  a  complete  and  striking  refutation  of  this  last  asser- 
tion. Several  years  ago,  in  the  assumed  exercise  of  the  precise  power 
which  the  pending  bill  proposes  to  confer,  the  Commission,  upon  com- 
plaints filed  by  the  freight  bureaus  of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  against 
about  thii-ty-five  carriers,  found  that  the  rates  on  some  2,000  articles 
from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Rome,  Atlanta, 
Meridian,  Birmingham,  Anniston,  and  Selma  were  unlawful;  ordered 
them  to  be  reduced  to  the  figures  prescribed  by  it;  and  further  required 
the  carriers  to  readjust  their  tariffs  to  other  Southern  points  to  make 
them  bear  a  due  and  proper  relation  to  the  rates  thus  fixed.  This  order, 
if  it  had  been  within  the  Commission's  power,  would  have  resulted  in 
corresponding  reductions  from  all  other  places  in  the  East,  North,  and 
West  to  Southern  points,  and  thus  would  have  changed  the  rates  upon 
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a  very  large  percentage  of  all  the  traffic  in  this  country,  besides  affecting 
indirectly  many  other  rates.  This  order  constituted  such  a  striking 
evidence  of  general  rate-making  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  moved  to 
remark : 

If  the  pKDwer  exists  as  is  claimed,  there  would  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Commission  of  its  own  motion  to  sug- 
gest that  the  interstate  rates  on  all  the  traflBc  in  the  country  were  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable, notify  the  several  roads  of  such  opinion,  direct  a  hearing,  and  upon  such 
hearing  make  one  general  order  reaching  to  every  road  and  covering  every- rate. 

The  Supreme  Court  fiu-ther  suggested  that  authority  of  this  char- 
acter— 

.  having  respect  to  the  large  amount  of  property  invested  in  railroads,  the  var- 
ious companies  engaged  therein,  the  thousands  of  miles  of  road  and  the  millions 
of  tons  of  freight  carried,  the  varj-ing  and  diverse  conditions  attaching  to  such  car- 
riage, is  a  power  of  supreme  delicacy  and  importance  (167  U.  S.  479). 

This  single  illustration,  drawn  from  actual  practice,  overthrows  all 
the  sophistries  to  the  effect  that "  the  proposed  power  could  be  exercised 
with  respect  only  to  the  single  rate  complained  of " ;  that  "  general  rate- 
making  Is  so  extensive  that  it  is  absurd  to  presume  the  Commission 
would  attempt  to  exercise  it " ;  and  that  "  no  power  to  make  rates  pri- 
marily or  in  the  first  instance  is  to  be  conferred." 

In  another  case,  the  Commission,  upon  complaint  as  to  the  first- 
lass  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta,  fixed  a  substantially  lower  rate 
between  tho.se  points  on  the  several  hundred  articles  in  the  Ihst  class. 
If  this  rate  had  Ijecome  effective,  it  would  have  indirectly  compelled 
correspi^jnding  changes  throughout  almost  as  wide  a  territory  as  in  the  first 
case  mentioned,  in  order  to  preserve  the  establi.shed  rate  relations,  which 
long  commercial  usage  liad  determined,  between  different  localities. 

This  unrestricted  power  to  prescriliO  rates,  classifications,  and  prac- 
Lices  would  Ije  practically  limited  by  the  Commission's  discretion  only. 
Xo  judifial  review  is,  or  can  Ije,  provided  under  which  the  courts  coidd 
orrect  any  unwise  or  injurious  orders  tliat  the  Commission  might  make, 
xcept  in  cases  amounting  to  a  direct  and  i)al]>ably  gxcessive  reduction 
T  the  carriers*  revenue.      For  ])ractical  purposes  there  would  be  no  jiidicnal 
interference  on  account  of  indii-ect  injur}'  which  might  result  to  the  carri- 
ers oral  the  instance  of  localities  wbich  might  bo  injured  }>y  the  (Commis- 
sion's onlers  — although  there  is  now  a  substantial  o]>portunity  to  correct 
an  injur)'  done  t^ia  hxality  through  rates  fixed  by  tbe  carrier  —  or  gener- 
ally in  any  case  where  flagrant  injustice  could  not  \m  shown.      In  other 
wonlH,  the  Coniniission  wiiuM  Ikj  vested  absolutely  with  a  tremendous 
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margin  of  discretion.  The  Commission  no  doubt  fully  recognizes  this, 
as  it  has  intimated  in  one  of  its  recent  annual  reports  that  the  judicial 
review  "would  not  probably  embarrass  the  practical  operations  of  the 
law."  Therefore,  despite  reiterated  representations  to  the  contrary,  the 
proposition  is  to  give  to  the  Commission  an  almost  unlimited  authority 
not  merely  over  the  welfare  of  nearly  200,000  miles  of  railroad,  but 
over  all  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  this  country.  The 
proposition  is  not  to  transfer  this  power  from  the  railroads  to  the  Com- 
mission, because  the  railroads  do  not  now  possess  it.  Their  imjust 
acts  are  in  every  instance  subject  to  con-ection  under  the  law.  The 
unjust  acts  of  the  Commission  would  be  subject  to  no  correction,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  flagrant  and  palpable  abuse  of  power. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  creating  this  stupendous  power  and  confer- 
ring it  upon  the  Commission  rests  upon  the  assertion  that  the  courts  have 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  Commission  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  en- 
force the  present  law.  The  fact  is  that  courts  have  not  impaired  a  single 
power  conferred,  or  intended  to  be  conferred,  upon  the  Commission ;  and 
the  law  is  at  present  susceptible  of  substantial  enforcement.  The  rate- 
making  power  could  have  no  possible  tendency  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  tariff  rates.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  prevent  rates  named  in 
tariffs  from  being  unreasonably  high  or  unduly  preferential  as  between 
different  persons,  localities,  or  classes  of  traffic. 

The  present  law  prohibits  every  unreasonable  or  unduly  preferential 
rate,  and  empowers  the  Commission,  upon  or  without  complaint,  to  in- 
vestigate any  rates  supposed  to  be  unlawful,  and,  if  they  are  found  so 
to  be,  to  order  the  carriers  to  desist  from  charging  those  rates  in  the 
future.  If  the  carrier  fails  to  obey  the  Commission's  order,  the  Com- 
mission or  any  party  interested  may  resort  for  its  enforcement  to  the 
proper  circuit  com-t,  whose  duty  it  is  to  afford  a  speedy  hearing.  Upon 
this  hearing  the  Commission's  findings  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  as 
to  every  fact.  In  other  words,  the  carrier  must  assume  the  burden  of 
showing  that  the  Commission's  findings  are  wrong.  Unless  he  can 
make  this  showing,  the  court  enters  a  decree  compelling  obedience  to 
the  Commission's  order.  No  appeal  by  the  carrier  can  suspend  or  post- 
pone the  taking  effect  of  the  circuit  court's  decree.  Whenever  the 
Commission  sees  proper  to  institute  these  proceedings  in  its  own  name, 
they  are  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parties  complaining. 

Since  this  method  of  correcting  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination 
has  been  deliberately  adopted  by  Congress,  it  should  not  be  contemptu- 
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ously  thrown  aside  as  utterly  worthless  until  upon  actual  and  thorough 
trial  it  is  proved  to  be  ineffectual.  Yet,  remarkable  and  preposterous 
as  it  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  the  Commission  has  condemned  this  pro- 
cedure as  puerile  and  worthless,  in  the  absence  of  any  actual  experience 
whatever  to  that  effect.  The  only  rational  way  of  determining  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  remedy  prescribed  by  the  law  is  to  try  it.  To  prove  that  the 
remedy  is  useless,  the  Commission  should  show  that  its  orders  con- 
demning rates  as  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory  have  been 
taken  into  court  and  their  enforcement  decreed,  and  then  that  the  car- 
riers have  technically  complied  with  those  orders  by  making  immaterial 
changes  only.  It  should,  moreover,  make  this  showing  not  merely 
in  some  isolated  case,  but,  after  a  thorough  trial  of  it,  in  numerous 
cases. 

Yet  there  is  not  a  single  case  where  this  showing  can  be  made. 
The  carriers  have  complied  with  most  of  the  Commission's  orders;  the 
Commission  has  not  tried  to  enforce  some  of  those  not  complied  with ; 
and  those  of  the  Commission's  orders  which  have  been  taken  into  court 
have  been  declared  by  the  court,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  be  in  plain 
conflict  with  the  principles  and  procedure  of  the  law  —  not  because  the 
Commission  is  without  the  power  to  make  valid  orders,  but  because  it 
has  persistently  insisted  on  making  orders  which  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  In  the  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  courts 
have  found  the  orders  of  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  have  therefore  enforced  them,  the  carriers  have  substantially  com- 
plied with  the  orders  of  the  courts.  This  record  not  only  fails  to  show 
that  the  remedy  jjrescribed  by  Congress  is  senseless  and  unavailing,  as 
the  Commission  insists ;  but  it  further  shows  that  the  Commission  has 
})een  grievously  at  fault  in  refusing  to  confine  itself  to  the  plain  juris- 
diction conferred  upon  it  by  the  act.  The  long  delays  in  court  to  which 
the  Commission  has  so  often  and  so  feelingly  referred  have  been  in- 
curred in  cases  where  the  Commission  was  in  the  wrong;  and  they  do 
not  tend  to  show  that  there  would  be  any  unreasonable  delay  whatever 
if  the  Commission  would  proceed  to  enforce  the  act  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions. 

In  the  absence  of  actual  demonstration  to  the  contrary,  all  presump- 
tions should  be  in  favor  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  prescribed  ]jy 
Congress  rather  than  against  it.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  assume 
that  raUroad  companies  would  invite  additional  litigation  by  giving  a 
merely  nominal  comj)liance  witli  judicial  decrees  enforcing  the  act,  or, 
for  that  matter,  with  orders  of  the  Commission  made  in  accordance  with 
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the  act.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  clearly  in  accord  with  ordinary 
business  prudence  for  the  railroads  to  comply  in  a  substantial  manner 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  further  litigation.  It  is  certainly 
absurd,  in  the  utter  absence  of  any  actual  experience,  to  brush  aside  all 
these  presumptions  in  favor  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  prescribed  by 
Congress  and  condemn  it  as  wholly  worthless. 

The  Commission  has  preferred,  however,  to  devote  its  time  to  criti- 
cising the  courts  for  restricting  it  to  the  plain  procedure  laid  down  by 
the  act,  and  to  arguing  that  that  procedure  was  necessarily  useless.  It 
has  created  and  encouraged  this  erroneous  belief  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  complaints 
which  were  made  to  the  Commission  about  two  years  ago,  with  regard 
to  increases  in  rates  due  to  changes  in  classification.  The  Commission 
sought  to  make  the  impression  that  it  was  without  the  power  to  assist 
in  obtaining  relief.  In  its  annual  reports  it  made  elaborate  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  increases  in  rates  due  to  these  changes  in  classification 
were  unjust  and  indefensible;  but  it  seems  to  have  wholly  refrained 
from  exercising  the  undoubted  power  which  it  had  to  prohibit  the 
continuance  of  the  improper  classifications  or  unreasonable  rates.  The 
Commission,  while  publicly  charging  the  carriers  with  having  made  by 
this  method  unjust  increases  in  their  rates,  nevertheless  refrained  from 
making  orders  which  would  necessarily  have  corrected  that  condition 
if  it  really  existed. 

In  view  of  this  apparently  practicable  and  reasonable  method  of 
correcting  unlawful  tariff  rates  —  a  method  which  has  never  been  proved 
to  be  inadequate  —  it  would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  valid  excuse 
whatever  for  conferring  upon  the  Commission  the  tremendous  authority 
involved  in  the  grant  of  power  to  prescribe  rates,  classifications,  and 
practices.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  there 
is  no  serious  pretence  that  tariff  rates  are  prevailingly  excessive  or  un- 
justly discriminating.  On  the  contrary,  rates  are  remarkably  low;  and 
discriminations,  so  far  as  tariff  rates  are  concerned,  either  between  dif- 
ferent localities  or  between  different  classes  of  traffic,  are  comparatively 
few.  But  whether  such  instances  are  few  or  many,  there  is  a  complete 
remedy  under  the  present  law.  The  real  transportation  evil,  however, 
is  that  of  discriminations  between  different  persons,  localities,  or  classes 
of  traffic  due  to  secret  departures  from  tariff  rates,  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  prevented  or  diminished  by  the  grant  of  the  rate- making  power. 
The  Commission  might,  in  pursuance  of  the  proposed  legislation,  find  all 
the  interstate  rates  in  the  United  States  unlawful,  and  in  effect  prescribe 
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new  tariffs  for  all  the  carriers  of  the  United  States.  There  would  then 
remain  just  the  same  motive  and  the  same  opportunity  for  cutting  these 
rates  as  the  present  system  affords.  Xevertheless,  the  Commission  has 
for  years  created  the  impression  that  this  power  to  make  rates  will  pre- 
vent the  evil  of  secret  rate-cuttiug ;  and  most  of  the  support  which  it 
has  secured  for  its  pretensions  has  been  based  upon  this  completely 
false  assumption. 

As  an  additional  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  the  Commission,  it  is 
proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  evil  of  secret  rate-cutting,  as 
far  as  it  may  prevail,  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  Commission.  The  pre- 
vention of  this  evil  was  undoubtedly  the  paramount  purpose  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  The  Commission  was  created  for  the  pmpose 
of  enforcing  the  act.  It  was  given  the  widest  possible  powers  of  inves- 
tigation, including  power  to  compel  production  of  all  books,  papers,  etc. ; 
and  it  was  empowered  to  require  the  district  attorneys  of  the  United 
States  to  prosecute  all  offenders  against  the  act.  The  Commission,  how- 
ever, has  insisted  that  it  is  not  its  special  business  to  enforce  the 
provisions  as  to  the  maintenance  of  tariff  rates,  although  that  is  perhaps 
its  most  important  duty.  It  has  devoted  comparatively  little  time  to 
investigating  offences  of  this  character,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
to  attempting  to  procure  prosecutions  for  them.  \Mienever  there  has 
been  any  court  decision  adverse  to  the  contention  of  the  Government  in 
such  prosecutions,  the  Commission  seems  to  have  willingly  acquiesced 
in  such  decision,  and  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  have  the  question 
tested  further  in  other  courts.  With  respect,  however,  to  such  assumed 
functions  as  the  Commission  has  delighted  to  exercise,  it  has  shown  no 
such  acquiescence.  Wlienever  it  has  encoimtered  any  decision  adverse 
to  its  contention  as  to  the  rate-making  power  or  as  to  its  changing  the 
construction  of  the  long  and  short  haul  section,  it  has  not  only  prose- 
cuted appeals  in  the  cases  decided,  but  has  proceeded  with  other  cases 
in  other  inferior  courts,  and  has  shown  a  striking  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  has  Vjeen  wholly  wanting  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  act  against  secret  rate-cutting. 

In  one  case  a  district  c(jurt  decided  that  the  offence  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination could  not  be  made  out  unless  it  should  be  proved  that  a 
party  was  discriminated  against  as  well  as  that  a  i)arty  was  favored. 
The  Commission  straightway  announced  that  it  was  impossible  for  it 
to  prove  that  a  party  was  discriminated  against  —  although  tlie  court 
said  it  could  be  done  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  alert- 
ness —  and  hence  that  no  way  was  left  of  enforcing  the  maintenance  of 
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tarifif  rates ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  court  clearly  decided  that  the 
mere  departure  from  the  tariff  rate,  regardless  of  what  was  paid  by  any- 
body else,  was,  while  not  unjust  discrimination,  a  distinct  offence  under 
the  act.  The  Commission,  however,  seems  to  have  made  no  effort 
whatever  to  prosecute  anybody  for  this  latter  offence,  although  it  has 
known  for  years  that  such  offences  have  been  committed.  Moreover, 
this  latter  offence  has  been  punishable  by  fine  only.  By  pursuing  it 
the  Commission  would  have  been  i-elieved  of  the  embarrassment  of  the 
imprisonment  feature  of  the  act,  which,  it  has  been  frequently  said,  made 
it  impossible  to  secure  evidence  or  con\T.ctions. 

Further,  the  Commission's  lamentations  that  the  courts  have  de- 
stroyed its  power  have  been  so  broad  as  to  cover  the  whole  act,  and 
have  necessarily  created  the  impression  that,  in  all  respects,  including 
the  maintenance  of  tariff  rates,  the  law  is  a  dead  letter ;  although  there 
has  not  been  a  single  decision  impairing  the  Commission's  power  to 
deal  with  secret  rate-cutting,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  Commission's  ample  powers  of  investigation.  The 
necessary  result  of  the  Commission's  policy  has  been  to  encourage  viola- 
tion of  the  law  as  to  maintenance  of  tariff  rates ;  and  it  now  uses  those 
violations  as  an  argument  why  it  should  be  given  the  mte -making 
power,  which  would  have  no  possible  tendency  to  correct  them !  These 
facts  do  not  excuse  the  carriers  or  shippers  who  have  violated  the  law ; 
but  they  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  Commission's  performing  its  pres- 
ent important  duties  instead  of  reaching  out  after  new,  dangerous,  and 
wholly  unnecessary  powers. 

In  each  of  its  last  three  annual  reports,  the  Commission  has  used 
the  tendency  toward  railroad  consolidations  as  an  argument  why  it 
should  be  given  the  power  to  make  rates.  It  has  based  this  argument 
upon  the  statement,  which  is  absolutely  unwarranted,  that  any  railroad 
company  can  now  "  charge  for  its  service  whatever  it  pleases,  and  as  much 
as  it  pleases,  without  any  real  power  in  this  Commission  or  any  other 
tribtmal  or  court  to  limit  the  amount  of  such  charge  for  the  future." 
It  has  further  contended  that  these  consolidations  would  altogether  re- 
move the  competition  which  determines  rates.  Yet  its  last  annual  report 
shows  in  a  striking  way  the  prevalence  and  controlling  effect  of  water 
competition  and  competition  of  different  markets,  which  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  destroy  by  any  sort  of  railroad  combination,  and  which  will 
always  determine  rates.  The  Commission's  argument  is  necessarily 
based  on  the  imsupported  theory  that  as  railroads  consolidate  they  will 
try  to  raise  their  rates.     This  theory-  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
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e\T.table  tendencies  of  the  times.  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  real 
effect  of  consolidation  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  October  17,  1895, 
from  Hon.  Martin  A.  KJnapp,  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  addressed  to  Senator  William  E.  Chandler,  and  pubKshed 
in  Senate  Document  No.  39,  of  the  54th  Congress,  1st  Session.  In 
this  letter  Mr.  Knapp  said : 

In  the  New  England  States  the  process  of  absorption  in  one  way  or  another  has 
gone  on  until  there  is  now  practically  no  competition  in  the  railroad  service  of  that 
section.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  consolidation  has  not  resulted  in  any  increase  in 
charges,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  attended  by  considerable  reduction  in  rates, 
by  improved  facilities,  and  by  the  better  accommodation  of  the  public.  Fewer  com- 
plaints come  to  us  from  that  region  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  country.  My 
observation  and  inquiries  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is  less  dissatisfaction  with 
railroad  charges  and  practices  in  New  England  than  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  people  of  that  territory  would  not  welcome  a  return  to  competitive 
conditions. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  favorable  conditions  have  been 
reaUzed  without  the  possession  or  use  by  the  Commission  of  any  rate- 
making  power.  There  is  adequate  power  under  the  present  act  to  cor- 
rect extortion  and  unjust  discrimination,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  necessity  for  resorting  to  it. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  business  of  operating  railroads  is 
a  governmental  function,  and  hence  that  the  Government  should  make 
their  rates.  Although  there  are  general  expressions  by  the  coiuts  that 
the  railroads  perform  a  function  of  the  state ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
business  of  operating  a  railroad  is  not  a  function  of  Government,  as  that 
word  is  understood,  in  this  country  or  even  in  England,  from  whose  law 
we  draw  the  principles  of  our  Constitution.  While  it  has  been  undoubt- 
edly a  governmental  function  both  in  England  and  in  America  to  pro- 
vide public  highways,  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  perform  transportation  service.  It  would  no  doubt  require  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  before  this  Government 
could  acquire  and  o[)erate  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  railroad  comyjany  may  exercise  the  pcjwer  of  eminent  domain 
does  not  make  its  ojjerations  governmental.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  the 
public  interest  that  railroads  should  be  constructed ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Government  lias  confeired  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
upon  railroads  as  necessary  t(j  their  construction,  not  because  it  has  been 
or  is  now  a  function  of  Government  in  this  country  to  oj)erate  railroads. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Government  does  possess 
the  right  U)  regulate  the  charges  of  all  ccjmmon  carriers,  whether  rail- 
roads or  others,  in  order  to  prevent  their  Ixjing  unreasonable  or  unjustly 
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discriminating.  But  it  is  not  the  duty  or  the  moral  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  the  rates  of  common  carriers  simply  because  in  a 
prosperous  year  they  may  produce  more  than  the  rate-making  tribunal 
may  regard  as  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  the  property.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  owners  of  railroads  should  not  be  permitted  to  share, 
along  with  other  enterprises,  in  large  profits  that  may  be  enjoyed  in 
prosperous  years,  although  large  profits  on  railroads  are  rare  at  any  time. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  raili'oad  may  make  a  large  profit  on  the  value  of 
its  property  does  not  indicate  that  its  rates  are  unreasonably  high.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  company  has  to  take  the  risk  of  years  of  depres- 
sion and  stand  the  losses  then  incurred,  it  should  certainly  get  a  corre- 
sponding benefit  in  years  of  prosperity.  Yet  the  movement  for  giving 
the  Commission  the  rate-making  power  seems  to  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  a  positive  wrong  for  railroads  to  accumulate  any  surplus  in 
years  of  prosperity.  There  is  no  counterbalancing  suggestion,  however, 
that  they  shall  be  guaranteed  any  return  in  years  of  depression. 

The  Commission  and  its  supporters  have  indulged  in  much  fine  theo- 
rizing to  show  that  generally  the  consumer,  but  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
tural products  the  producer,  actually  pays  the  freight  rates,  and  that 
these  classes  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  reductions  in  rates.  There 
was  recently  a  substantial  reduction  of  coal  rates  in  Kentucky ;  and  the 
Kentucky  Eaih'oad  Commission  reports  that  the  coal  operators  raised 
theii'  prices  and  that  the  consumers  got  no  benefit  from  the  reduction  in 
freight  rates.  Several  years  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ordered  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  rates  on  milk  to  New  York 
City.  The  railroads  complied  with  the  Commission's  order.  Two  years 
and  a  half  later  the  president  of  one  of  the  railroads  reported  the  result, 
which  was  that  the  farmer  received  if  anything  less  for  his  milk,  there 
having  in  no  case  been  an  advance ;  that  meanwhile  there  had  been  no 
decrease  to  the  consumer;  and  that  the  railroad  had  lost  $30,000  per 
year  in  its  earnings. 

The  fact  is  that  it  cannot  be  mathematically  ascertained  who  bears 
the  ultimate  cost  of  transportation ;  but  there  is  always  the  probability 
that  reductions  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  parties  who  can  easily  combine 
to  secure  these  advantages,  and  not  for  that  of  any  large  number  either  of 
producers  or  consumers  who  cannot  so  readily  combine  for  that  purpose. 
Moreover,  on  numerous  articles  the  rates  are  so  small  a  part  of  the  price 
that  the  only  appreciable  result  of  a  reduction  is  that  which  appears  in 
the  carriers'  loss  of  revenue.  Wliile  these  considerations  are  not  urged 
as  reasons  why  the  carriers  should  be  permitted  to  charge  rates  which 
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are  excessive,  they  are  pertinent  as  indicating  the  conservatism  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  reducing  rates  where  the  injury  to  the  carrier 
is  inevitable,  while  the  corresponding  benefit  to  any  other  class  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

In  predicating  legislative  regulation  upon  the  character  of  the  rail- 
road as  a  common  carrier,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  raih'oad 
performs  a  function  of  immense  public  value  in  devoting  its  energies  to 
the  discovery  and  development  of  the  resources  and  the  promotion  of 
commerce  and  industry  along  its  line.  To  look  at  the  raih'oad  simply 
as  an  institution  for  performing  the  legal  duty  of  hauling  articles  from 
one  point  to  another  for  all  who  may  request  its  services  is  to  lose  sight 
entirely  of  this  most  beneficial  factor.  To  put  the  making  of  rates  into 
the  hands  of  some  theoretical  tribunal  will  undoubtedly  hamper  and 
discourage  this  highly  useful  service,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
this  country's  recent  commercial  and  industrial  success. 

A  reading  of  the  judicial  opinions  discussing  those  orders  of  the 
Commission  which  in  the  past  have  been  the  subject  of  litigation  will 
show  almost  without  exception  that  the  Commission  is  such  a  theoreti- 
cal tribunal.  The  Commission  has  frequently  proved  its  readiness  to 
sacrifice  trafhc  of  the  most  important  character  both  to  the  railroads  and 
to  the  public  in  order  to  carry  out  theoretical  ideas  of  rate-making. 
Moreover,  its  conduct  in  the  past  shows  unerringly  that  it  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  orders  completely  changing  rate  conditions  in  vast  sections 
of  the  country,  when  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  understand  the  innumer- 
able conditions  which  should  control  the  establishment  and  relation  of 
these  rates,  and  when  it  cannot  begin  to  make  due  allowance  for  the 
influence  which  the  rates  it  makes  will  have  upon  numerous  other  rates 
not  at  all  involved  in  the  complaint  before  it.  Judge  Cooley  announced 
long  ago  that  it  would  be  a  superhuman  task  to  act  as  the  rate-maker 
for  aU  the  rates  in  tlie  United  States  and  to  adjust  tariffs  so  as  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  business,  while  at  the  same  time  endeavormg  to  pro- 
tect the  relative  rights  and  equities  of  rival  carriers  and  rival  localities. 
Kates  are  now  made  by  the  railroads  through  experienced  representatives 
constantly  in  touch  with  local  conditions,  and  every  unlawful  rate  is 
subject  to  adetjuate  correction.  Give  the  rate-making  ])()wer  to  tlie 
Commission,  and  it  wiU  make  rates  generally  without  such  experience, 
under  conditions  making  it  impossible  for  it  to  have  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation ;  it  will  subordinate  the  develo]>ment  of  trallic  to 
unnecessary  mathematical  ])riri(;iples;  and  as  a  rule  the  rates  it  makes 
will  1^  beyond  the  possibility  of  correction  anywhere. 
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It  should  be  unnecessary,  however,  to  discuss  amendments  until  the 
present  law  has  been  given  an  intelligent  and  thorough  trial.  So  far  it 
has  never  been  given  that  trial.  The  complaints  of  the  Commission 
that  the  present  act  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  enforced  are  confes- 
sions of  its  own  failm-e  to  perform  its  duty,  rather  than  proof  of  defects 
in  the  law.  If  the  present  Commissioners  will  not  enforce  it,  they 
should  resign,  and  give  the  President  a  chance  to  appoint  men  who  can 
and  will  enforce  it.  It  is  believed  that  such  enforcement  will  prove  its 
adequacy.  If  not,  amendment  can  then  proceed  upon  facts  and  actual 
experience,  instead  of  upon  misconceptions  and  unproved  theories. 

Walker  D.  Hines. 


SOME   EEMAEKABLE    RUSSIAN   ENGINEERING   PROJECTS. 

The  Russian  people  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  the 
titles  of  their  emperors  somewhat  magniloquent  epithets  to  commemorate 
the  particular  distinction  which  each  has  earned  during  his  life.  Thus, 
Alexander  II  is  remembered  as  "The  Tsar-Liberator,"  and  his  successor, 
the  third  Alexander,  as  "The  Tsar-Peace-keeper."  It  is  probable  that 
the  latter  title,  had  it  not  been  akeady  monopolized,  might  have  been 
claimed  with  more  justice  by  the  present  emperor ;  but,  as  it  is,  Nicholas 
II  will  have  to  be  content  with  a  less  poetical  title.  It  is  quite  possible, 
indeed,  that  he  will  be  known  in  history  as  the  "  Tsar-Engineer  " ;  for  his 
reign  has  not  only  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  longest  —  and  in  its 
probable  historic  effects  the  most  important  —  railway  in  the  world,  but 
promises  also  to  see  the  carrying-out  of  a  number  of  engineering  projects 
of  quite  unprecedented  magnitude.  Compared  with  many  of  the  schemes 
which  are  now  being  urged  upon  the  Russian  departments  of  finance  and 
communications,  even  the  Siberian  railway  shrinks  into  insignificance; 
and  whether  these  schemes  are  destined  to  be  carried  out  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  only  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
most  of  them  are  well  worthy  of  description. 

All  these  projects,  as  might  be  expected  from  Russia's  peculiar  posi- 
tion, are  concerned  primarily  with  water,  and  not  with  land.  It  is  a 
commonplace  to  say  that,  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia's 
dominant  interest  has  Ijeen  to  extend  in  every  direction  toward  the  open 
sea.  That  ambition  has  now  been  accomplished  on  every  side  except 
-me;  for,  short  of  a  gieat  political  convulsion,  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the 
only  remaining  sea  in  which  Russia  is  likely  to  obtain  an  influence.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  very  considerable  success  with  which  Russia,  originally 
an  inland  state,  has  acquired  extensive  seaboards  on  the  Baltic,  the  lUack 
Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  it  cannot  be  said  that  she 
has  anywhere,  excejit  ])erhaps  in  the  last-named  direction,  attained  the 
(complete  freedom  which  is  essential  to  her  development  as  a  niaritirao 
power.  The  keys  of  her  two  main  outlets  into  Europe,  the  Baltic;  and 
the  Black  Sea,  are  held  by  foreign  and  traditionally  hcjHtilo  powers,  while 
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her  extreme  northern  ports  have  disadvantages  which  no  political  changes 
can  remove.  For  the  carrying  on  of  the  maritime  commerce  which  she 
regards  as  indispensable  to  her  economic  development,  Eussia  is  even  now 
very  unfavorably  situated,  while  her  position  as  a  naval  power  in  time 
of  war  is  even  worse.  The  union  of  her  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  fleets 
would  require  a  circuitous  voyage  and  the  passage  of  three  nan-ow  straits, 
one  of  which  is  prohibited  to  warships  by  international  treaty,  and  at 
each  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  battle  with  a  superior 
enemy.  If  the  art  of  the  engineer  could  do  anything  to  remove  defi- 
ciencies so  great,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  certainty  that  the  Eussians, 
who  seem  to  have  a  natural  taste  for  vast  projects,  would  be  the  first  to 
call  him  in. 

The  project  for  making  a  canal  across  European  Eussia  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  is,  indeed,  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  for  so  long  that  its  practicability  might  be  doubted,  were 
it  not  that  we  know  that  the  Siberian  railway  was  discussed  as  far  back 
as  the  sixties  and  only  begun  ia  1891.  The  great  canal  project  has  a 
similar  history,  having  interested  Alexander  III  more  than  twelve  years 
ago.  It  was  admitted  even  then  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  was  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  schemes  which  offer  no 
prospect  of  imimediate  profit,  capital  could  not  be  obtained  from  private 
sources.  Since  that  time  the  state  finances  have  been  so  heavily  bur- 
dened by  continued  outlay  upon  the  Siberian  railway  that  no  money  has 
been  available  for  any  project  not  of  immediate  importance. 

Nevertheless  the  configuration  of  Eussia  and  the  flow  of  its  rivers 
eminently  favor  the  plan  of  connecting  the  two  seas.  The  project,  to 
sum  it  up  in  a  sentence,  is  to  joia  the  northward-flowing  Duna,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Eiga  a  little  below  the  city  of  that  name,  with  the 
Dnieper,  the  second  of  the  rivers  of  Eussia  in  Europe,  by  cutting  a  ship- 
canal  between  the  two  rivers,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  by  cutting  a 
ship-canal  between  the  Dlina  and  the  Beresina,  which  flows  into  the 
Dnieper  about  150  miles  north  of  Kieff.  The  headwaters  of  these  two 
rivers  are  only  separated  by  a  narrow  and  low  watershed,  which  is  even 
now  intersected  by  a  short  canal,  navigable  by  small  vessels  and  barges.  In 
a  sense,  therefore,  a  canal  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic  already  exists, 
cutting  Eussia  completely  in  two ;  and  it  is  possible  even  now  to  travel  in  a 
barge  from  Eiga  to  Kherson.  But  the  project  at  present  being  discussed 
has  Ettle  in  common  with  this.  To  join  the  two  seas  by  a  ship-canal 
having  a  minimum  depth  of  twenty-eight  feet  would  require  the  cutting 
and  deepening  of  existing  channels  for  1,607  versts,  or  about  a  thousand 
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miles.  Such  is  the  project  at  present  under  discussion,  and  its  execu- 
tion, it  is  estimated,  would  requii^e  an  expenditure  of  $150,000,000 — a 
sum  exactly  equal  to  the  original  estimate  for  the  Siberian  railway,  and 
equal  also  to  the  further  sum  which  it  is  now  estimated  will  be  required 
before  that  railway  is  put  into  a  thoroughly  ejBEicient  condition. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  would,  however,  be  devoted  not 
to  cutting  the  canal  proper,  but  to  deepening  the  existing  river-beds. 
The  Dnieper,  for  instance,  while  second  only  to  the  Volga  in  magnitude 
among  the  rivers  of  Em-opean  Eussia,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  navigable 
at  all,  though  small  steamers  reach  as  far  as  Dorogobuzh,  withiu  a  short 
distance  of  its  som-ce.  Its  navigation  is  everywhere  impeded  by  sands 
and  shallows,  while  for  a  distance  of  fifty -three  miles  to  the  south  of 
Ekaterinoslav  stretch  the  famous  rapids,  which,  in  spite  of  much  labor, 
still  remaia  a  great  obstacle  to  free  navigation.  The  Dnieper,  however, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  Russia's  water  communications; 
and  the  amaziug  multiplicity  of  the  towns  and  villages  upon  its  banks 
is  the  best  tribute  to  its  value  as  an  artery  of  commerce.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Duna  is  both  broad  and  navigable ;  and  even  now  it 
carries  to  the  Baltic  about  30,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  every  year, 
with  the  result  that  Riga  is  the  fom'th  port  in  importance  in  the  Russian 
Empire. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  canal  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would 
pass  through  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  region  of  Russia.  The 
necessity  for  better  communications  may  be  gauged  from  this  that, 
owing  to  the  high  tariffs  on  the  Russian  railways,  it  is  at  present  cheaper 
to  ship  wheat  from  Odessa  to  St.  Petersburg  by  sea  than  to  send  the 
grain  grown  in  the  central  provinces  to  the  same  city  by  rail.  The  con- 
nection of  great  centres  like  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslav,  and  Kieff  with  the 
centres  of  export  in  the  north  would,  however,  be  only  part  of  the  ad- 
vantages gained.  The  navigable  or  semi-navigable  tributaries  of  the 
Dnieper  extend  for  several  hundred  miles  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
Pripiat,  to  give  one  instance,  is  already  connected  by  means  of  a  canal 
with  the  Vistula;  and  the  connection  of  the  Dnieper  with  the  Diina 
would  result  in  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  Poland  finding  an 
outlet  on  every  side.  But  even  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  canal 
would  be  small  when  compared  with  its  influence  upon  the  naval  posi- 
tion of  Russia  by  enabling  her  to  shift  her  fleet  from  north  to  south  in 
complete  security.  It  is  true  that  this  freedom  would  be  restricted  to 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  freezing  of  the  rivers. 
But  this  disadvantage  is  common  to  all  the  Russian  riv(»rH,  and  it  will 
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certainly  not  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  a  project  which  is,  after  all,  only 
the  improvement,  on  a  vast  scale,  of  existing  communications. 

A  project  which  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  and  which,  from 
the  commercial  point  of  view,  would  have  equally  great  advantages,  has 
been  put  forward  with  great  energy  of  late.  This  project  is  to  restore 
the  prehistoric  connection  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  by 
means  of  a  canal  through  the  Manuich  depression,  a  chain  of  lakes  and 
small  streams  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  channel  by  which  the 
two  seas  were  formerly  united.  The  advantaofe  of  this  scheme,  which 
it  is  estimated  would  cost  8150,000,000,  does  not  lie  so  much  in  its 
forming  an  outlet  for  Central  Asian  merchandise  as  in  the  fact  that  it 
would  bring  the  vast  basin  drained  by  the  Volga  into  dii*ect  water  com- 
munication with  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  no  geographical  accident 
ever  had  a  greater  eftect  upon  history  than  the  course  taken  by  the  Volga, 
which  finally  brought  the  Russians  to  the  Caucasus,  to  Central  Asia,  and 
to  the  Indian  frontier.  But  the  interests  of  Russian  tmde  would  have 
been  much  better  served  if  the  gi^eat  river,  instead  of  turning  suddenly 
to  the  southeast  when  within  fifty  miles  of  the  valley  of  the  Don,  had 
united  with  that  river  and  brought  the  products  of  the  600,000  square 
miles  in  its  basin  to  the  Black  Sea  instead  of  to  the  barren  regions  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  project  for  uniting  the  two  seas  by  a 
canal  was  submitted  to  the  Russian  minister  of  ways  of  communication 
as  late  as  last  August,  and  was  rejected  after  examination.  But  rejec- 
tion of  all  such  schemes  is  iaevitable  until  the  Baltic  project  is  realized. 

A  less  costly  project  brought  forward  at  the  same  time  received 
Prince  HilkotFs  endorsement,  though  its  realization  has  also  been  post- 
poned. This  project  was  for  the  cuttiug  of  a  ship-canal  to  Rostofif-on- 
the-Don,  thus  enabling  large  vessels  with  heavy  cargoes  to  load  and 
unload  ia  the  town.  The  estimated  cost  of  such  a  canal,  which  would 
certainly  be  a  great  benefit  to  Russian  trade,  is  82,000,000.  But  this 
scheme  is  bound  up  with  a  much  more  daring  and  original  project  which 
merits  more  detailed  description. 

The  essence  of  this  scheme  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  peculiarly 
shut-in  condition  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  in  order  to  make  it  deep  enough  at 
all  points  for  sea-going  ships.  The  extreme  shallowness  of  this  sea  is 
at  the  present  time  the  greatest  obstacle  met  with  by  Russian  trade  in 
the  south.  It  is  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  not  the  Black  Sea,  which  consti- 
tutes the  immediate  southern  outlet  of  Russian  commerce.  Neither  the 
Volga  nor  the  Don,  the  two  great  navigable  rivers  which  carry  the  bulk 
of  Russian  exports,  enters  the  Black  Sea.     The  Volga  loses  itself  in  the 
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Caspian,  where  there  is  little  demand  for  the  produce  which  forms  Eussia's 
chief  staple  of  export.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  Russian  goods 
from  the  Volga  proviQces  are  sent  by  river  as  far  as  Tsaritsyn  only, 
whence  they  are  transported  by  rail  across  the  narrow  isthmus  to  Kalach 
on  the  Don,  and  thence  sent  to  the  ports  on  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  Don,  which  itself  drains  a  very  important  district  rich  in 
grain  and  coal,  does  double  duty,  and  that  the  Sea  of  Azof  into  which  it 
flows  is  of  enormous  importance  for  Russian  trade. 

In  this  fact  lies  one  of  the  gi*eatest  of  all  of  Russia's  geogi-aphical 
disadvantages.  For  while  the  Black  Sea  attaius  at  points  a  depth  of 
7,000  feet,  the  all-important  Sea  of  Azof  is  in  comparison  nothing  but 
a  shallow  lagoon,  nowhere  reaching  fifty  feet  in  depth.  At  the  quay  of 
the  important  port  of  Taganrog  there  are  only  nine  feet  of  water,  at 
Berdyansk  nine  feet,  and  at  Mariupol  fourteen  feet;  while  even  these 
depths  are  unreliable  owing  to  the  effect  of  changing  winds.  On  account 
of  this  insufficiency  of  depth  the  most  magnificent  system  of  water-com- 
munication in  Europe  —  for  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries  are  connected 
with  nearly  all  Russia  —  is  paralyzed.  Sea-going  vessels  stand  at  a 
great  distance  fi'om  the  ports  and  load  in  the  open  roadsteads;  vessels 
visiting  Taganrog  taking  in  their  cargoes  as  far  as  thirteen  miles  from 
the  town.  It  is  estimated  that  every  pood,  or  thirty-sLx:  pounds,  of 
grain  expoi-ted  from  the  Azof  ports  pays  a  tax  of  four  kopecks,  or  two 
and  two-third  cents,  as  the  result  of  the  necessity  of  loading  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  Russian  Government  has  spent  large  sums  in  improving 
the  Azof  ports  and  in  deepening  the  Straits  of  Kertch;  but  no  improve- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been  able  to  remove  the  initial  deficiency  of 
depth.     It  is  believed  that  the  whole  sea  is  gradually  silting  up. 

The  project  which  has  been  put  forward  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
these  difficulties  was  the  work  of  Lieutenant  V.  D.  Mendeleyef,  a  son 
of  the  famous  Iiussian  chemist,  Professor  I).  I.  Mendeleyef.  Lieutenant 
Mendeleyef  died  not  long  ago;  but  before  his  death  he  had  submitted  his 
plan  to  M.  Witte,  and  the  scheme  has  since  been  published.  His  pro- 
[Kjsal  was  to  dee|)en  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  turn  it  into  a  vast  dock  by  tlie 
construction  of  a  dam,  with  locks  and  sluices,  across  the  Straits  of  Kertch. 
The  Sea  of  A/.of  is  almost  entirely  sunounded  })y  land;  the  Taman  ]ien- 
iiisula  on  the  southeast  reaching  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  Crimean 
shore.  But  for  practical  purposes  the  straits  are  not  more  than  a  fifth  of 
this  width,  as  a  j)n)jecting  sandbank  slightly  elevaUnl  above  sea-level 
treU-'hesto  within  about  two  miles  (»f  the  opposite  coast.  This  distance 
IS  still  further  narrowed  })y  a  suhniarine  projection  of  the  same  sandbank, 
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which  is  covered  with  not  more  than  from  three  to  six  feet  of  water,  and 
which  reduces  the  deep-water  strait  to  a  width  of  about  1,200  yards, 
attaining  in  the  middle  a  depth  of  twenty-eight  feet,  but  not  averaging 
more  than  eighteen  feet.  Over  this  central  strait  Lieutenant  Mendeleyef 
proposed  to  build  an  embankment  1,200  yards  in  length,  continuing  it 
along  the  submerged  sandbank,  over  which  there  are  about  three  feet  of 
water,  and  along  the  exposed  tongue  of  land  for  several  miles,  until 
elevated  land  is  reached.  The  whole  length  of  the  embankment  would 
rise  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea ;  and  in 
its  centre  would  be  locks  for  the  passage  of  ships  of  deep  burden,  and 
sluices  to  provide  for  time  of  flood.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sea  loses 
by  evaporation  less  than  half  the  water  which  it  receives  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  tributary  rivers,  the  excess  waters  at  present  flowing  througli 
the  Straits  of  Kertch  into  the  Black  Sea.  With  the  stoppage  of  the  out- 
flow of  this  water  the  level  would  rapidly  rise,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
depth  would  be  increased  by  ten  feet,  any  further  excess  being  allowed 
to  escape. 

Professor  Mendeleyef,  to  whom  the  publication  of  the  project  is  due, 
estimates  that  a  work  carried  out  on  this  plan  would  not  cost  more  than 
$3,400,000.  But  this  is  probably  one  of  those  estimates  which  pro- 
jectors, and  not  contractors,  indulge  in.  In  addition,  compensation 
would  have  to  be  made  for  some  400  square  miles  of  almost  valueless 
marshes,  and  about  100  square  miles  of  comparatively  valuable  land, 
which  would  be  submerged  by  the  rising  waters.  The  total  compensa- 
tion for  this  is  put  at  $650,000  only,  while  the  up-keep,  administration, 
etc.,  would  not,  it  is  estimated,  exceed  $390,000  a  year. 

These  estimates  are,  of  course,  only  approximate;  but  even  if  they 
were  largely  exceeded  there  would  be  apparently  a  considerable  margin 
of  profit.  About  130,200,000  poods  of  freight  pass  every  year  through 
the  Straits  of  Kertch,  and  $390,000  would  put  upon  that  total  a  tax  of 
little  more  than  half  a  kopeck  a  pood.  As  this  tax  would  be  only  an 
eighth  of  the  average  loss  on  transshipment  under  present  conditions,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  much  larger  revenue  might  be  raised,  if  necessary, 
without  entailing  loss  upon  shippers.  The  Russian  Government  would 
also  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  large  sums  which  it  is  now  compelled 
to  spend  every  year  in  deepening  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Don ;  while  the  submergence  of  the  unhealthy  marshes  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  adjacent  country. 

It  is  argued,  perhaps  with  less  justice,  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
project  would  add  enormously  to  Russia's  naval  security.     In  the  Cri- 
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mean  War,  it  is  pointed  out  the  Black  Sea  proved  a  death-trap  rather 
than  a  haven  for  the  Kussian  fleet,  and  similar  results  would  have  ensued 
if  England  had  taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  Turkey  in  1878.  The  Sea 
of  Azof,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  real  Eussian  lake ;  and  if  it  were  deep 
enough  to  shelter  heav}"  battleships  it  would  be  the  strongest  naval 
fortress  in  the  world.  It  would  be  possible,  if  war  were  to  break  out 
with  Turkey,  to  menace  Constantinople,  while  having  a  safe  refuge  in 
case  of  danger  from  a  possible  ally.  But  it  is  hai'dly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  an  enemy's  shells  planted  in  the  great  embankment  would  have 
as  paralyzing  an  effect  upon  Eussia's  naval  fortunes  as  any  injury  that 
could  happen  to  her  outside.  The  employment  of  such  a  work  for  naval 
purposes  would  therefore  require  an  outlay  upon  fortifications  which 
would  probably  be  much  better  spent  in  improving  the  existmg  harbors 
in  the  Black  Sea. 

It  may  be  judged  from  the  projects  above  described  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  economic  development  of  Eussia  depends  upon  the  engineer. 
Yet  Eussia  has  to  face  in  the  near  future  problems  much  greater,  which 
threaten  not  merely  her  external  trade,  but  the  continued  growth  of  her 
population,  which  constitutes  her  only  superiority  over  the  other  European 
powers.  It  is  well  known  that  ever  since  the  Emancipation  there  has 
been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  humidity  of  the  country,  the  chief  cause 
of  which  has  been  the  destruction  of  vast  areas  of  forest  land,  the  timber 
of  which  has  Ijeen  sold  to  meet  the  needs  of  impoverished  proprietors 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  most  valuable  resources.  The  result  is  that 
famine,  always  caused  by  drought,  may  now  be  described  as  the  most 
stable  of  Eussian  institutions;  and,  what  is  still  worse  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  a  vast  population,  estimated  at  from  15,000,000  to  25,000,000, 
lives  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation  so  chronic  as  to  weaken  the  vitality  of 
the  race  and  threaten  its  future.  The  forestry  laws  which  have  been 
promulgated  since  1888  liave  l)een  effective  in  preventing  any  further 
denudation  of  the  country,  but  they  cannot  restore  the  l)etter  conditions 
of  the  past.  The  geographical  position  of  Eussia  is  itself  favoral)le  to 
drought;  the  vast  regicms  lying  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Asiatic 
frontier  Ijeing  practically  waterless  desert  and  step})e.  In  these  districts 
the  process  of  desiccation  is  still  rapidly  going  on — how  rapidly  may  bo 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  great  Gulf  of  Aibughir,  on  the  southwest 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  which  was  crossed  in  boats  Ijv  the  Eussians  in  1850, 
is  now  completely  dry.  The  CaHj»ian  Sea  haB  shrunken  to  lialf  its  former 
dimensions,  and  much  of  its  ancient  bed  is  mere  sand.  As  a  result 
the  rirVi-  but.  badly  watt^red,  stepi)t».s  to  the  nortlicast  nn^  barely  capa- 
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ble  of  supporting  a  few  hundred  thousand  nomads,  while  the  vast  country 
to  the  east  is  a  desert  waste. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  all  Russian  engineering  projects  was  to  irrigate 
the  deserts  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  by  divertiug  the  waters  of  the 
Oxus  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  into  their  former  channel.  The  ancient  bed 
of  the  Oxus  may  be  still  traced ;  and  the  survey  which  was  made  in  1885, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  extension  of  the  Central- Asian  railway,  revealed 
a  gi'adual  decline  in  the  dii*ection  of  the  Caspian.  It  was  not  any  change 
in  the  configuration  of  the  country,  but  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  its 
waters,  which  resulted  in  the  diversion  of  the  Oxus  to  the  north.  This 
scheme  has  been  persistently  urged  by  Russian  engineers,  who  argue  that 
Russia  would  reap  enormous  advantages  from  the  possession  of  direct 
water  communication  with  Central  Asia.  But  the  destruction  of  the 
flourishing  settlements  on  the  lower  banks  of  the  river  would  hardly  be 
compensated  for  by  a  water  route  which  would  compete  disastrously 
with  the  existing  railway. 

A  later  project,  which  would  have  much  more  widespread  effects,  is 
to  let  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Caspian  depression,  and  by 
increasing  the  area  of  the  latter  sea  to  add  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate 
of  southeastern  Russia  and  the  surrounding  steppes.  The  present  surface 
of  the  Caspian  is  eighty-five  feet  lower  than  ocean-level;  and  this  scheme 
is  perfectly  practicable,  and  might  be  carried  out  at  the  same  time  as  the 
canal  project  which  has  been  already  described.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  climatic  effects  would  be  as  great  as  are  expected. 

The  same  advantages,  but  on  a  much  gi-eater  scale,  are  claimed  for 
another  project  which  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Russia  of  late. 
This  scheme  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  ci^eation  in  Central  Asia  of 
a  vast  inland  sea  which  would  increase  the  area  of  Lake  Aral  some  six 
or  seven  times,  and  at  the  same  time  double  the  area  of  the  Caspian, 
while  joining  the  two  seas  by  a  navigable  channel.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  work  could  not  be  effected  by  letting  in  the  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea;  for,  though  the  Caspian  is  below  ocean  level,  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  158 
feet  above  it,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  slightly  higher.  The  pro- 
ject at  present  put  forward  aims  at  getting  its  supply  of  water  from  the 
great  rivers  which  flow  to  the  north  on  the  other  side  of  the  watershed 
of  Western  Asia.  The  gi-eater  part  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers  is  now 
wasted  upon  the  inhospitable  tundras  of  the  north.  It  is  one  of  nature's 
greatest  injustices  to  Russia  that  the  Obi  and  its  tributaries  should  flow 
in  a  direction  so  unprofitable,  while  ihe  whole  of  Central  Asia  famishes 
for  want  of  water.     But  the  watershed  between  the  Obi's  tributary,  the 
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Tobol,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  to  the  south  is  both  narrow  and  little 
elevated ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  by  cutting  a  canal  through  this  water- 
shed and  damming  the  rivers  where  they  flow  between  high  banks  further 
down,  a  great  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Tobol  and  Obi  could  be  diverted 
into  Central  Asia,  thus  formiug  a  great  inland  sea,  increasing  the  hu- 
midity of  the  climate,  and  UTigating  the  surrounding  deserts  and  steppes. 
This  project  has  been  worked  out  in  minute  detail  by  M.  Demchenko, 
the  Russian  engineer  who  is  its  chief  advocate,  and  the  book  in  which 
his  conclusions  are  published  has  aheady  gone  into  several  editions.  The 
Obi  would  be  dammed  at  its  junction  with  the  Vasiugan  River,  and  a 
similar  dam  constructed  across  the  valley  of  the  Tobol  at  its  junction 
with  the  Irtish.  The  two  reservoirs  would  then  be  joined  by  a  short 
canal  running  east  and  west  and  following  the  beds  of  existing  streams. 
At  the  town  of  Tobolsk  the  Tobol  is  118  feet  above  sea-level,  and  its 
high  banks  rise  236  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  lake  formed 
by  the  obstruction  of  the  river  would,  therefore,  be  at  a  level  of  356  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  no  less  than  200  feet  above  the  present  level  of  Lake 
Aral;  and  the  imprisoned  waters  would  spread  south  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Tobol  and  Ubagan — a  tributary  of  the  Tobol  which  rises  at  the  base 
of  the  dividing  watershed.  At  the  foot  of  the  watershed  the  surface  of 
the  Ubagan  is  319  feet  above  sea-level;  so  that  at  this  point  the  new 
lake  would  have  a  depth  of  thirty-seven  feet.  As  the  watershed  itself  rises 
500  feet  above  sea  level,  the  southernward  extension  of  the  lake  would  be 
stopped  at  this  point,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  through  the  high 
country  a  canal  for  some  eighteen  miles.  The  southern  limit  of  these  hills 
is  marked  by  a  lake  320  feet  above  sea-level,  or  thirty-six  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  flood  formed  to  the  north,  and  from  this  point  there  is  a  gradual 
decline,  marked  by  the  Turgai  River,  in  the  direction  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
The  elevation  of  the  country  to  the  east  and  west  is  such  that  there  is 
no  lateral  outlet  for  the  imprisoned  waters;  and  the  surplusage  of  the 
Siberian  rivers  would  therefore  flow  through  the  canal  and  flood  the  plain 
to  the  south.  In  the  course  of  time  there  would  result  a  vast  inunda- 
tion of  the  plain  to  the  nortli,  east,  and  south  of  the  Sea  of  Aral;  and 
when  this  flood  had  reached  the  level  of  the  highest  point  in  the  Uzboi, 
the  channel  which  connects  the  Caspian  and  Aral  depressions,  it  would 
send  its  suqjlus  waters  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  rising  of  the  Caspian 
would  continue  until  the  increase  in  evaporation  which  would  result 
from  greater  surface  exposure  cfiuallcid  the  new  water-supply ;  but  this 
point,  it  is  believed,  would  not  Ije  reached  until  an  area  of  the  depression, 
equal  to  the  present  area  covered  by  the  sea,  had  been  covered  with 
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water.  Nearly  all  of  this  addition  would  be  on  the  north,  northwest, 
and  northeast  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  but  small  areas  would  be  subject  to 
inundation  on  other  parts  of  the  coast.  It  is  believed  that  the  total  area 
of  the  inland  seas  of  Western  Asia  would  be  nearly  trebled  before  the 
limit  of  inundation  was  reached. 

The  justification  of^this  vast  scheme  is  that  its  effects  would  not  be 
merely  local,  but  that  it  would  have  such  an  effect  upon  the  rainfall  of 
the  adjacent  countries  as  to  change  their  climatic  conditions  to  those  of 
Southern  Europe,  while  involving  no  greater  inconvenience  than  the 
submergence  of  a  few  small  towns  and  the  disturbance  of  a  few  thousand 
nomads.  The  beneficent  effect  of  an  inland  sea  upon  contiguous  land  is 
well  known,  and  is  shown  to  an  extraordinary  extent  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Black  Sea,  and  even  the  diminished  Caspian,  as  the  conditions 
on  the  northeastern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  prove.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles  the  rainfall  would  be  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  would  change  the  whole  character  of  the  country, 
turning  the  unproductive  steppes  and  the  deserts  of  Turkestan  into  coun- 
try habitable  by  a  settled  population ;  while  the  southeastern  provinces 
of  Eussia  and  the  country  of  the  Don-Cossacks,  where,  owing  to  lack  of 
water,  good  harvests  are  at  present  periodical  only,  would  rival  the  best 
watered  land  in  the  empire.  What  is  of  scarcely  less  importance,  the 
proximity  of  the  sea  would  modify  the  tremendous  variations  of  tempera- 
ture which  are  at  present  as  great  in  the  Kirghiz  steppe  as  in  Western 
Siberia.  These  climatic  influences  would  be  sharply  defined ;  for  the 
Aralo-Caspian  depression  is  on  nearly  every  side  surrounded  at  no  great 
distance  by  hills,  while  in  the  only  open  directions,  the  north  and  north- 
west, the  lower  temperatui^e  would  precipitate  rain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  loss  would  be  very  small,  and  the  rise  of 
the  waters  would  be  so  slow  that  it  would  less  resemble  a  flood  than  the 
gradual  encroachment  of  the  sea  which  at  present  takes  place  owing  to 
erosive  influences  all  over  the  world.  The  unsettled  population  of  the 
steppes  would  be  little  inconvenienced  by  being  forced  to  shift  their 
tents,  an  operation  which,  as  it  is,  they  perform  every  day.  The  sub- 
mergence of  the  towns  and  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  would  present  a  greater  difficulty ;  but  this 
point  would  not  be  reached  for  more  than  a  generation  after  the  actual 
works  were  built.  Most  of  the  wooden  towns  of  Russia  are  renewed 
many  a  time  in  that  period. 

M.  Demchenko  estimates  that  it  would  cost  $150,000,000  only  to 
build  the  necessary  embankments  across  the  river  valleys  and  the  two 
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canals.  The  cost  in  time  would  be  more  serious.  It  would  take  ten 
years  to  complete  the  works,  and  four  years  more  before  the  flood  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  penetrate  the  watershed  canal.  The  exact 
time  which  would  elapse  before  the  inundation  had  reached  its  highest 
possible  level  in  both  seas  is  more  doubtful,  as  the  calculation  requkes  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  cubic  contents  of  the  depressions  and  involves 
a  number  of  still  more  complex  factors.  The  farther  the  flood  extended, 
for  instance,  the  greater  the  allowance  that  must  be  made  for  evapora- 
tion, and  the  gradual  increase  in  the  total  rainfall  of  the  affected  areas 
must  be  in  turn  set  against  this.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  an  ap- 
preciable effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  humidity  of  the  country 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  completion  of  the  works,  and  many 
years  before  the  whole  depression  had  been  inundated.  But  its  greatest 
effects  would  not  be  produced  for  at  least  a  generation. 

It  is  admitted  that  if  the  levels  taken  are  correct,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  them,  this  vast  scheme  presents  no  impossibilities. 
Engineering,  indeed,  recognizes  no  impossibilities,  and  concerns  itself 
rather  with  the  practical  problem  whether  outlay  in  time  and  labor  will 
be  remunerated.  In  a  country  where  great  works  of  public  utility  are 
left  to  private  and  corporate  enterprise,  it  would  be  emphatically  decided 
that  M.  Demchenko's  project  was  impracticable  in  the  sense  that  it 
would  absorb  vast  capital  without  yielding  any  immediate  return  to  in- 
vestors, who  would  hardly  find  a-  sufficient  incentive  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  grandchildren  would  reap  the  profit  a  thousand-fold.  But 
governments  differ  from  individuals  in  that  they  do  not,  or  ought  not  to, 
count  by  lives ;  and  the  Eussian  Government  in  particular  has  long  had 
a  reputation  for  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  present  to  those  of  the 
future. 

In  that  future,  engineering  schemes  which  have  as  their  object  the 
increase  in  the  productivity  of  the  world's  agriculture  will  probably  have 
an  importance  which  might  seem  exaggerated  to  a  generation  which, 
like  the  present,  is  more  busily  engaged  in  perfecting  the  transport  of 
the  present  productions  of  the  world  than  in  increasing  their  volume.  If 
the  course  of  the  twentieth  century  should  resemble  that  of  the  nineteenth , 
the  third  generation  from  tlie  ])resent  may  find  America,  now  tlie  world's 
greatest  granary,  occupied  by  a  population  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
Europe,  which  will  absorb  the  whole  food  8U])j)ly  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. On  the  other  hand,  the  pojmlaticjn  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  still 
increasing,  though  in  varying  ratios,  at  an  alarming  rate;  and  even  Russia 
may  \)e  said  to  be  already  thickly  peopled  in  comj>arison  with  her  low 
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state  of  culture.  In  default,  therefore,  of  some  scientific  solution  of  the 
food  question,  such  as  was  foreshadowed  by  Sir  William  Crookes  when 
he  predicted '  the  extraction  of  nitrogen  for  agricultural  purposes  from 
the  ail*,  or  of  the  reform  of  a  social  order  which  permits  a  great  part  of 
the  world's  cultivable  land  to  be  devoted  to  unprofitable  purposes,  we 
may  predict  a  time  when  the  further  expansion  of  the  human  race  will 
be  threatened  by  insufficiency  of  food.  But  human  power  and  ingenuity 
are  likely  by  that  time  to  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cope 
witliout  difficulty  with  many  problems  of  practical  science  now  regarded 
as  insoluble.  It  will,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  increase  to  any  large  ex- 
tent the  productivity  of  a  continent  like  Australia,  which  suffers  from 
an  absolute  deficiency  of  water.  But  Northern  Asia  has  a  dispropor- 
tionate and  wasted  share  of  the  world's  water-supply,  and  the  diversion 
of  some  of  it  into  productive  channels  is  a  question  of  capital  and  labor 
only.  With  the  vast  populations,  improved  science,  and  enormous  ac- 
cumulations of  capital  which  we  may  expect  in  the  near  future,  projects 
like  M.  Uemchenko's,  which  are  to-day  condemned  as  impracticable, 
will  probably  be  carried  out  as  a  matter  of  course. 

E.  E.  C.  Long. 

'  In  his  address  on  "The  Wheat  Supply  of  the  World,"  delivered  to  the  British 
Association  at  Bristol,  on  September  7,  1898. 
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Diplomacy  in  Cliiaa  is  a  different  i  hing  from  that  which  is  practised 
in  Europe.  The  foreign  minister  in  that  country  may  be  said  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  its  Government.  The  doctrine  of  extra-territoriality, 
which  pervades  and  dominates  the  condition  of  all  foreigners,  regulates 
in  a  peculiar  manner  their  relation  to  the  Chinese.  Under  it  the  Chi- 
nese courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  foreigner.  The  latter  is  legally 
responsible  to  his  own  consul  only,  who  administers  in  a  special  court  the 
jurisprudence  of  his  own  country.  The  minister  constitutes  an  appellate 
court  over  these  tribmials.  Besides  thus  controlling  the  conduct  of  his 
nationals,  he  is  the  interpreter  of  the  treaties,  and  he  must  hold  the 
Chinese  officials  to  the  observance  of  them.  He  interposes  his  veto  on 
auy  change  of  the  tariff  and  on  any  act  which  does  not  comply  with  it. 
He  demands  redress  for  outrages;  he  arraigns  for  punishment  Chinese 
officials  who  have  acted  injuriously  toward  foreigners;  he  protests 
against  wrongful  publications;  he  suggests  facilities  to  be  adopted  for 
trade  and  commerce;  he  insists  on  the  improvement  of  rivers;  he  at- 
tacks monopolies  granted  to  persons  of  auy  nationality.  In  a  thousand 
ways  he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

It  Is  impossiVjle  for  the  foreign  minister  to  avoid  being  drawn  into 
the  maelstrom  of  pr(jgress.  The  promoter  besieges  him  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  most  distinguished  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
This  promoter  has  a  budget  of  improvements,  tilled  with  railroad 
schemes,  electric  lights,  physical  science,  army  reforms,  new  navies,  a 
mint,  a  banking  system,  ]jlans  for  a  post  office,  and  mining  enterprises. 
He  is  a  plausible  gentleman;  he  has  figures  at  his  fingers'  ends;  and  he 
will  demonstrate  that  the  granting  of  any  one  of  his  schemes  will  make 
C'liina  rich  and  prosjKirous  in  tlie  course  of  a  very  few  years.  The  min- 
ister has  no  couthq  before  him  except  to  aid  these  gentlemen  in  securing 
charters.  His  own  Government  grudgingly  ixirmits  him  to  do  this,  for 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  pressure.  It  naturally  wants  to  see  our  trade 
and  commerce  extended ;  and  even  while  it  recognizes  that  its  accredited 
H'presentatives  should  not  be  commercial  drummers,  it  leaves  to  their 
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discretion  the  mode  iii  which  our  business  influence  should  be  promoted. 
Naturally,  the  minister  finds  it  easier  to  go  to  the  Yamen  and  demand  a 
concession  than  to  fight  the  enthusiastic  drummer  who  has  discovered  a 
new  field  of  operations  and  is  eager  to  enter  into  it.  Behind  the  pro- 
moter stands  the  great  newspaper  which  is  ever  ready  to  denounce  its 
country's  representatives,  because  the  American  public  loves  sensational 
writing.  No  minister  is  perfect,  any  more  than  other  men  are,  and  if 
he  has  any  weakness  the  newspaper  man  will  find  it  out.  If  he  is  poor 
and  cannot  entertain  largely  he  is  denounced  as  stingy.  If  he  spends 
money  lavishly  he  is  "aping  royalty."  If  he  is  attentive  to  the  fair  sex, 
lie  is  immoral ;  if  not,  he  is  a  savage.  Even  the  missionaries  sometimes 
attack  him.  One  of  them  kindly  told  me  once  that  he  had  four  hundred 
thousand  men  in  his  church  behind  him.  I  told  him  in  reply  that  I 
had  seventy-five  millions  behind  me. 

The  better  rule  for  the  minister  is  to  make  an  effort  to  oblige  all  the 
applicants  who  solicit  his  aid.  It  is  the  simplest  way.  To-day  he  pre- 
sents to  the  Yamen  the  advantages  to  the  Empire  of  giving  an  Ameri- 
can company  the  right  to  build  a  railroad  from  Hankow  to  Peking. 
Failing  in  that  scheme,  to-morrow  he  will  insist  on  the  company's  hav- 
ing the  right  to  build  a  line  from  Peking  to  Mukden ;  and,  when  unsuc- 
cessful there,  he  will  take  up  the  cudgels  for  one  from  Hankow  to  Can- 
ton. The  above  is  an  account  of  what  really  happened.  A  new  gun  is 
a  great  card  for  the  promoters,  especially  a  dynamite  gun.  On  the  table 
before  the  Yamen  there  are  spread  plans  of  the  great  gun ;  and  the  inter- 
preters worry  as  never  before  over  intricate  drawings,  which  the  inventor 
tries  in  vain  to  make  them  understand.  But  a  little  learning  goes  a  great 
way  with  the  Chinese.  The  model  of  a  warship,  an  article  which  no 
member  of  the  Yamen  has  ever  seen,  is  a  great  card.  It  speaks  for  itself. 
It  needs  no  interpreter.  A  new  interest  is  added  when  the  promoter 
knows  the  cost  of  the  ship;  but  he  does  not  always  state  it,  because  he 
wants  to  be  able  to  increase  it  at  the  last.  One  gentleman,  I  remem- 
ber, wanted  to  sell  something ;  and  in  order  to  secure  standing  before  the 
Yamen  he  prepared  a  splendid  essay  on  government,  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly denounced  "  squeezing  "  —  the  pet  vice  of  all  the  Chinese,  high 
and  low  —  and  the  general  corruption  of  the  officials.*  I  was  expected 
to  have  this  instrument  translated,  and  to  forward  it  with  my  friend's 
demand  for  the  purchase  of  the  invention.  After  he  had  read  it  to  me  I 
asked  him  whether,  if  he  had  gone  to  England  on  a  similar  mission, 
he  would  have  denounced  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  he  said  he  thought  not.     I  Llien  inquired  how  he  expected  to  curry 
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favor  with  the  Chinese  by  denouncing  the  things  which  they  most 
favored.     The  moral  part  of  the  essay  was  finally  eliminated. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  recent  years  two-thhds  of  the  time  of  most 
ministers  and  theii*  staffs  has  been  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  rail- 
road, telegi'aphic,  and  mining  schemes.  In  this  business  our  Govern- 
ment has  taken  slight  part.  It  has  been  left  to  the  poor  minister,  who 
can  exercise  a  personal  influence  only.  He  does  not  invoke  the  aid  of 
his  own  Government,  though  his  colleagues  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  the 
help  of  theirs.  Through  the  lips  of  the  ministers  of  England,  Germany, 
Kussia,  and  France  then*  Governments  speak.  There  is  no  hesitation  or 
modesty  in  making  demands.  Only  recently  England  demanded,  and 
received,  the  exclusive  right  to  land  a  foreign  cable  in  China.  Eussia 
demanded  and  received  the  right  to  build  the  Trans-Siberian  road  through 
Manchuria.  Germany  claims  the  right  to  control  all  railroad  building 
and  the  operation  of  all  mines  in  Shantung,  and  it  is  conceded  to  her. 
France  insists  that  the  Southern  Provinces  belong  to  her  exclusive 
sphere,  and  she  is  pushing  a  raih'oad  from  Tonquin  into  the  country 
bordered  by  the  West  Eiver.  All  that  the  Americans  have  obtained 
from  China,  in  the  way  of  concessions,  is  the  charter  of  a  railroad  from 
Hankow  to  Canton ;  but  the  Government  took  no  part  in  secm-ing  this 
franchise. 

The  accusation  of  being  biassed  against  China  will  hardly  be  brought 
against  the  writer  of  this  article  by  any  person  who  has  read  his  articles 
published  in  various  American  magazines  and  newspapers.  He  has  not 
hesitated  to  denounce  the  seizme  of  Chinese  territory  by  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, England,  and  France.  These  spoliations  were  the  salient  causes  of 
the  riots  of  1900.  But  with  the  kindest  feelings  toward  the  Chinese  it 
is  necessary  that  the  truth  sliould  be  told  about  them.  When  two  men 
ride  a  horse  one  must  ride  behind.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  foreign 
influences  should  dommate  and  control  China.  The  necessities  of  in- 
ternational intercourse  demand  that  they  should. 

A  glamour  is  thrown  over  Chinese  civilization,  to  which  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  some  of  the  arts  adds  a  romantic  interest.  We  nmst 
accord  to  China  the  credit  for  many  things  which  ought  to  have  made 
her  a  civilized  state.  She  invented  gimpowder  and  piinthig.  She  dis- 
covered the  mariner's  comjjass.  She  manufactures  silks,  satins,  velvets, 
and  porcelain.  l>ong  ago  she  built  suspension  ])ridges.  She  possesses 
natural  gas,  and  uses  it.  In  the  thirteenth  century  she  had  five-masted 
flliipe  with  water-tight  r;omi»artment8.  She  has  more  books  than  any 
other  country.     She  has  had  great  philosophers  who  taught  men  to  l»o 
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good  rather  than  to  be  pious.  Many  societies  devised  for  charitable 
purposes  exist  within  her  borders.  Her  people  are  not  uncharitable. 
These  and  other  good  things  may  be  said  of  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  people,  almost  to  a  man,  hate  the  foreigners. 
She  would  drive  them  all  into  the  sea  if  she  could.  We  have  no  friends 
among  the  Chinese  except  the  Christian  converts.  Slavery  and  polyg- 
amy exist  in  China.  Her  judicial  system  is  one  of  horrible  torture. 
Her  treatment  of  women  is  infamous.  The  binding  of  the  feet  of  female 
children  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  condemn  the  nation.  Female  infants 
are  murdered  without  compunction.  Superstition  pervades  all  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  ridges  of  all  the  houses  little  clay  dogs  are  put  to  catch 
the  evil  spuits  as  they  fly.  No  two  houses  are  on  the  same  line ;  one 
being  put  either  farther  back  or  farther  front  than  its  neighbor.  This 
is  done  because  the  evil  spirits  cannot  turn  a  corner,  and  once  started 
must  keep  on  into  space.  Eecently  at  Tientsin  a  water  snake  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  public  temple  as  being  the  water  god.  Under  all  the  hills 
a  dragon  sleeps,  and  if  he  is  disturbed  by  mines  he  will  destroy  the 
world.  At  eclipses  the  moon  is  being  eaten  up  by  a  yellow  dog,  and 
the  whole  population  turns  out  beating  tin  pans  and  gongs  to  scare  him 
away. 

The  recent  disturbances  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  show  that 
real  civilization  is  not  known  in  China.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  in 
any  civilized  nation  there  could  have  been  a  well-organized  attack  made 
on  the  foreign  representatives  of  other  countries.  The  world  over,  the 
ambassadors  of  friendly  peoples  are  treated  as  guests  wherever  they  are 
stationed.  Their  persons  are  sacred,  and  all  possible  polite  treatment 
is  accorded  to  them.  But  in  1900  the  whole  of  the  Northern  part  of 
China  rose  in  a  tumultuous  and  violent  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  the 
entire  diplomatic  body,  as  well  as  all  other  foreigners.  The  two  men 
who  have  done  most  for  China,  Sir  Robert  Hart  and  Dr.  W.  A.  P. 
Martin,  were  included  in  the  attempted  destruction.  Their  property 
was  burned,  just  as  other  foreign  property  was.  Absolute  barbarism 
pervaded  the  people,  and  foreign  men,  women,  and  children  were  mas- 
sacred wherever  they  were  found.  The  Chinese  Government  partici- 
pated in  the  attempt  to  destroy  all  the  foreigners.  Its  soldiers  went 
over  to  the  Boxers.  The  forty  guns  which  played  on  Tientsin  were, 
unquestionably,  aimed  and  fired  by  Chinese  soldiers.  Had  the  Chinese 
Government  so  desired,  the  mob  at  Peking  could  have  been  wiped  out 
by  the  soldiers.  There  were  always  at  Peking  twenty-five  thousand 
regularly  enrolled  troops,  who  policed  the  city.     Every  foreigner  who 
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was  at  Peking  during  the  riots  asseverates  that  the  Government  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  attacks  on  the  legations  and  the  missionary  stations. 
If  any  statement  can  be  proved  by  human  testimony,  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  most  tenible  events  which  ever  oc- 
curred is  so  proved. 

How  then  are  these  people  to  be  treated  by  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Either  the  Chinese  Government  is  too  weak  to  protect  the  foreigner,  or 
it  is  unwilling  to  do  so.  In  either  event  the  foreigner  must  protect 
himself.  The  civilized  world  must  combine  against  the  Yellow  Peril, 
as  it  is  soon  to  do  against  anarchy.  I  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign representatives  in  that  they  have  failed  to  provide  any  sure  method 
of  protecting  our  people  in  China.  That  was  the  first  and  main  thing 
to  do.  The  Chinese  always  minimize  the  acts  of  foreigners  after  a  little 
time  has  passed.  They  take  little  account  of  the  capture  of  Peking  by 
the  allies  in  1861.  It  is  often  denied  that  the  foreigners  were  ever  at 
Peking  at  all.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  foreigners  wanted  some 
money,  and  that  China  gave  them  some  and  sent  them  away.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  in  a  short  time  the  Chinese  will  claim  that  they 
were  victorious  over  the  foreigners  in  1900,  and  that  they  were  blame- 
less in  the  troubles.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  most  there  are  only 
twenty-five  thousand  foreigners  in  China,  while  there  are  fom*  hundred 
millions  of  natives.  It  is  idle  to  imagine  that  this  generation  will  for- 
get or  forgive  the  humiliation  which  has  overtaken  it.  At  any  moment 
other  rioting  may  break  out,  and  other  horrors  be  perpetrated. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  advise  what  definite  action  should  be  taken  to 
secure  protection  to  the  foreigners.  All  along  since  the  riots  I  have 
insisted  that  this,  and  not  the  mere  money  tribute,  was  the  important 
question  before  the  civilized  world.  China  has  agreed  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money.  This  much,  at  least,  is  well;  but  the  chief  prob- 
lem remains  unsolved  —  the  protection  of  the  foreigner.  Why  in  the 
conclave  of  nations  nothing  was  said  or  done  about  it  gives  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  partition  of  China  is  ordained,  and  that  only  a  decent 
pretext  is  waited  for  to  accomj)lish  it.  The  Eiuopean  nations  do  not 
want  jjeace  and  tranquillity.  Piussia  wants  a  pretext  for  annexing  Man- 
churia outright ;  Germany  wants  Shantung ;  England  wants  the  Yangtze 
valley ;  and  France  wants  Kwangsu  and  Kwangsi.  The  occurrence  of 
another  riot  would  furnish  all  the  excuse  necessary  for  this  wholesale  par- 
tition. Even  partition  is  better  than  murder.  It  is  better  to  take  our 
chances  for  trade  among  provinces  held  in  the  claws  of  European  coun- 
tries than  to  see  our  people  tortured  and  murdered  every  year  or  two. 
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The  Chinese  Government,  looked  at  from  a  foreign  standpoint,  has 
proved  to  be  utterly  inefficient  and  worthless.  It  has  conspicuously 
failed  to  comply  with  the  treaties  into  which  it  has  entered  with  the 
principal  powers.  It  has  no  statesmen.  China  might  be  a  prosperous 
country  if  it  would  cast  away  ancient  superstitions  and  prejudices  and 
take  up  the  work  of  reform.  Pufted  up  with  vanity,  still  claiming  that 
all  nations  ai-e  its  vassals  and  aljsolutely  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs,  it  has 
never  learned  anything  from  defeat,  and,  after  each  reverse,  has  become 
more  arrogant  than  before.  By  all  means  let  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  be  continued  in  force.  Chaeles  Denby. 
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The  magnificent  expenditure  of  wealth  at  the  present  time  upon 
institutions  of  the  so-caUed  "  higher  education  "  in  this  country  empha- 
sizes anew  the  question  of  their  usefuhiess.  This  question  is  stiU  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  the  fact  that  other  institutions  designed  for  the 
benefit  and  elevation  of  the  people  are  receiving,  relatively  to  their  needs, 
a  much  smaller  expenditure.  But  the  higher,  and  especially  the  high- 
est, education  must  always  remaia  unattainable  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  nation ;  so  that  the  benefits  which  the  nation  at  large  receives  from 
the  iDstitutions  which  give  such  an  education  must  be,  for  the  most 
part,  indirect.  Are  the  greater  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  worth,  as  measured  by  any  sane  and  appropriate  standard  of 
values,  the  immense  sums  of  money  which  are  now  being  invested 
in  them? 

A  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  cannot  be  given  in  terms  of 
vague  and  general  remarks  about  the  value  of  education  or  about  the 
necessity  which  our  democratic  institutions  put  upon  us  to  maintaia  a 
high  standard  of  public  instruction;  for  such  an  answer  leaves  un- 
touched the  reaUy  important  factors  of  the  whole  problem.  These  fac- 
tors have  to  do  with  a  certain  kind  of  education;  and  they  include 
expert  opinions  about  the  ideals  wliich  this  kind  of  education  endeavors 
to  realize,  and  about  the  most  effective  means  for  realizing  them.  More- 
over, at  the  best,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  inquiry  does  not  concern 
a  culture  or  training  which  can  be  imparted  to  a  numerically  large  pro- 
pcjrtion  of  the  entire  public.  Our  problem  really  is  whether  it  is  worth 
whUe  to  sjjend  so  much  on  the  few  who  receive  a  certain  kind  of 
education. 

I  venture  to  affirm  —  disregarding  for  the  moment  the  surprise  and 
])erha|)8  indignation  which  the  affirmation  will  awaken  —  that  if  this 
({uestion  were  taken  }jef(jre  the  olfirers  and  principal  patrons  of  these 
Hame  institutions  of  the  so-called  liigher  education,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  them,  through  tli(*ir  ]irof(^ssr)rs,  tnistees,  and  even  j)residents, 
could  not  give  to  it  a  satisfactory  answer.     But  that  those  who  are  iu 
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the  business  of  the  higher  education  do  not,  in  so  many  cases,  know 
their  own  business  thoroughly  well  is  by  no  means  wholly  their  own 
fault.  The  fault  is  largely  due  rather  to  such  facts  as  the  following : 
They  have  themselves  been  narrowly  and  imperfectly  educated;  they 
have  never  given  their  minds  to  any  broad  and  genial  study  of  the 
principles  of  education ;  and  they  have  not  been  selected  with  reference 
to  any  special  acquaintance  with  these  principles.  This  is  true  chiefly 
of  the  presidents  of  these  institutions.  But  above  all  is  it  true  that  the 
public  mind  is  just  now  not  in  a  favorable  condition  toward  many  of 
the  most  imperative  demands  for  the  improvement  of  the  truly  higher 
education. 

The  question  which  has  been  raised  I  shall  briefly  discuss  after  pro- 
posing it  in  a  somewhat  modified  and  restricted  form.  What  are  the 
true  functions  of  a  great  university?  By  "university,"  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  mean  any  institution  which  endeavors  to  carry  the  process  of 
education  up  into  its  higher  and  highest  stages.  The  true  functions  of 
such  an  educational  institution  are  the  services  it  aims  to  render  in  pur- 
suit of  a  certain  ideal.  Its  ideal,  like  all  other  human  ideals,  is  not 
capable  of  perfect  realization;  but  it  is  a  conception  of  certain  offices 
which  the  university  strives  more  and  more  worthily  to  fulfil ;  of  certain 
functions  which  it  aims  more  and  more  effectively  to  exercise.  Espe- 
cially does  this  ideal  set  the  goal  for  progress  in  the  higher  education. 

In  answer  to  this  form  of  asking  the  question  I  reply,  then,  that  the 
true  functions  of  a  genuinely  great  and  good  university  are  chiefly  these 
three:  (1)  The  highest  mental  and  moral  culture  of  its  own  students; 
(2)  the  advancement,  by  research  and  discovery,  of  science,  scholarship, 
and  philosophy ;  (3)  the  diffusion,  as  from  a  centre  of  light  and  influ- 
ence, of  the  benefits  of  a  liberal,  genial,  and  elevating  culture  over  the 
whole  nation,  and  even  over  all  mankind.  To  anticipate  the  answer  to 
the  sceptical  inquiry  whether  the  institutions  of  the  higher  education  in 
this  country  are  indeed  worth  all  that  they  are  costing,  and  are  going 
to  cost,  I  will  answer  at  once :  Yes,  but  only  if  they  are  to  be  prepared 
to  exercise  all  these  three  functions  in  a  much  more  intelligent  and 
effective  fashion  than  at  present.  And  for  the  responsibility  of  a  nearer 
approach  to  this  ideal  they  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  held  much  more 
strictly  to  an  account  than  is  now  the  case. 

The  first  and  most  immediate  service  of  a  university  concerns  its 
own  students.  This  is  true  of  every  educational  institution;  but  it  is 
emphatically  true  of  those  institutions  which  aim  at  giving,  and  which 
actually  profess  to  give,  the  higher  education.     By  virtue  of  their  very 
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title  to  existence,  they  are  bound  to  use  all  possible  means  to  make  this 
education  really  worthy  of  the  name  "high,"  "broad,"  "liberal,"  or  what- 
ever other  figurative  term  it  is  customary  to  employ  for  that  which  is 
most  desirable  and  best  among  the  various  grades  and  kiads  of  mental 
and  moral  culture.  I^ow,  practically,  what  we  have  here  is  very  largely 
a  question  of  men  and  of  means;  it  is  a  problem  of  arranging  and  en- 
forcing a  cuniculum,  of  securiug  buildings  and  apparatus,  of  appointing 
and  paying  teachers,  etc.  But  it  is  not  these  aspects  of  the  problem 
that  I  propose  to  discuss  at  the  present  time.  Beneath  them  all  lies 
the  fundamental  question  as  to  the  worth  of  the  higher  education,  how- 
ever obtained,  both  for  the  men  and  women  who  receive  it,  and  for  the 
larger  social  and  political  organization  of  which  they  are  members.  I, 
therefore,  press  again  the  inquiry :  What  economical  propriety,  not  to 
say  what  moral  justification,  is  there  in  spending  so  much  upon  the 
education  of  a  very  few  when  the  multitudes  are  so  desperately  in 
need  of  the  direction  of  a  larger  outlay  of  interest,  time,  and  money 
upon  them  ? 

Now  this  question,  if  we  will  reflect  upon  it,  raises  the  larger  ques- 
tion as  to  the  ends  and  the  values  of  all  education,  and  even  as  to  the 
ends  and  the  values  of  all  human  life.  It  is  really  amazing  to  see  how 
lightly  the  multitude  who  are  at  all  interested  in  education  estimate  the 
importance  of  this  fundamental  problem,  and  how  largely  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  very  existence  of  it.  And  what  is  so  largely  true  of  the 
multitude  is  true  quite  too  largely  of  the  patrons  and  officers  of  the 
institutions  of  the  higher  education  themselves.  But  no  amount  of  igno- 
rance or  indifference  can  in  the  least  disturb  the  fundamental  relations 
which  exist  between  the  ends  and  the  values  of  the  higher  education 
and  the  ends  and  values  of  human  life.  It  is  no  mystical  saying  when 
it  is  declared  that  the  wortli  of  what  is  given  by  the  university  to  its 
pupils  is  measured,  at  the  last,  by  what  it  does  for  them,  and,  through 
them,  for  others,  to  promote  those  ends  of  human  life  which  are  of  tlie 
truly  highest  worth. 

This  somewhat  vague  general  statement  I  will  now  make  clearer  by 
calling  attention  to  two  or  three  principles  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  this  connection.  The  first  of  them  is  this:  The  physical, 
social,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  entire  peojde  depends  to  an  indefinitely 
large  extent  upon  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  its  few  leaders. 
We  may  talk  as  we  will  —  following  the  baleful  exam])le  of  those  teach- 
ers who  regard  all  human  history  and  human  society  as  a  sort  of  mechan- 
\Mu  in  which  irresisliljle  "cosmic  processes'*  have,  of  necessity,  their 
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way  —  about  destiny,  the  inevitable,  the  power  of  the  people,  etc.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  weal  and  the  woe,  the  down-falling  and  the 
uplifting,  of  nations  depend  largely,  perhaps  chiefly,  upon  the  character 
of  their  leaders.  The  world  owes  its  principal  advances  in  every  kind 
of  progress  —  physical,  social,  and  moral  —  to  a  comparatively  few  of  the 
race.  It  owes  also  its  gi-eat  calamities,  its  recurrent  back-sets,  and  its 
large  burden  of  woes  chiefly  to  the  small  number  of  men  who,  however 
it  may  have  come  about,  have  obtained  the  places  of  leadership  and  of 
power.  This  is  scarcely  less  true  in  a  republic  or  a  democracy  than  in 
the  strictest  form  of  despotism.  In  spite  of  the  temporary  misunder- 
standing of  my  meaning  which  is  likely  to  ensue,  I  will  say,  then,  that 
the  function  of  a  university,  so  far  as  its  own  students  are  concerned,  is 
to  train  an  "aristocracy."  But  by  this  term  it  is  by  no  means  intended 
to  designate  a  class  of  men  who  will  remain  apart  from  the  national 
life  —  certainly  not  a  class  characterized  by  self-conceited  and  snobbish 
aloofness,  and  so  by  increased  unfitness  for  every  form  of  honest  and 
honorable  service  in  the  purifying  and  elevating  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  truly  best  men  ought  to  lead  —  about  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  — 
and  the  truly  best  education  is  the  education  that  makes  men  truly  best 
fit  to  lead.  It  is  for  the  lack  of  trained  leaders  that  the  nation  is  sorely 
suffering  at  the  present  time.  Its  degradation,  social  and  moral,  if  not 
also  commercial,  is  chiefly  due  to  its  lack  of  such  leaders  in  the  places 
of  leadership  in  matters  affecting  all  phases  of  the  national  interests  and 
the  national  life. 

There  is  danger,  however,  of  interpreting  this  function  of  the  univer- 
sity —  namely,  to  train  leaders  by  making  them  best  fitted  to  lead  — 
in  a  too  narrow  spirit  and  range  of  meaning.  Our  modern  life  is  con- 
stantly growing  more  complicated.  The  need  of  leaders,  and  thus  the 
immediate  end  to  be  served  in  the  university  training  of  leaders,  has  been 
greatly  changed  since  the  day  when  our  older  institutions,  which  have 
served  an  honorable  career  as  models  for  those  subsequently  founded, 
came  into  being.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  which  are  by  no 
means  to  be  measured  by  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  methods 
of  the  instruction  of  these  institutions.  The  greater  changes  have  ref- 
erence to  the  whole  constitution  of  society ;  they  affect,  indeed,  all  the 
forms  of  human  life  and  all  except  the  very  highest  ideal  ends  of  human 
life.  We  cannot  receive  unmodified,  then,  even  the  definition  of  the 
ends  to  be  served  by  the  institutions  of  the  higher  education,  as  these 
ends  were  conceived  by  their  early  patrons  and  founders,  under  vastly 
different  conditions  from  those  which  now  maintain  themselves. 
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The  men  who  conceived  and  executed  the  plan  of  the  institution, 
with  whose  working  I  am  most  familiar,  stated  their  purpose  as  follows : 
"  For  the  founding,  suitably  endowing,  and  ordering  a  Collegiate  School 
.  .  .  wherein  Youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  who 
thorough  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  be  fitted  for  Publick  Em- 
ployment both  in  Church  and  Civil  State."  This  definition  of  the  ideal 
set  before  the  early  college  in  its  relations  to  its  pupils,  and  through 
them  to  the  "public,"  was,  for  the  time,  sufficiently  broad  and  high. 
The  end  of  the  higher  education  was  to  be  reached  when  the  pupil  was 
as  well  instructed  in  the  "  arts  and  sciences "  of  the  day  as  was  then 
feasible,  so  that  he  might  be  an  employee  of  the  public,  either  as  ecclesi- 
astically or  civilly  constituted.  But  who  will  maintain  that,  strictly 
interpreted,  the  ideal  of  the  founders  of  Yale  is  broad  and  high  enough 
to  delineate  properly  the  true  function  of  a  great  university  toward  its 
students  at  the  present  time  —  especially  when  (as  so  often  happens, 
accordiug  to  my  experience)  the  emphasis  upon  instruction  is  dropped, 
the  plurality  of  "arts  and  sciences"  required  is  diminished,  the  "bless- 
ing of  Almighty  God  "  and  the  interest  of  the  "  church  "  are  relegated 
to  the  background,  and  attention  is  chiefly  given  to  what  is  left  under 
the  term  "  public  employment  in  civil  state  "  ?  Heaven  knows  we  need 
badly  enough  a  trained  aristocracy  in  the  civil  service.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  claimed  for  the  leaders  and  rulers  of  this  class  at  present  is  that 
they  are  as  good  as  the  people  who  tolerate  them  deserve,  and  no  worse 
than  the  average  of  the  constituencies  which  choose  them.  But  will 
any  one,  who  is  unprejudiced  and  knows,  venture  to  claim  that  in  either 
the  State  or  the  nation  the  public  employees  are,  both  mentally  and 
morally,  a  true  aristocracy,  a  body  of  men  in  every  way  best  trained  and 
instructed  for  the  services  wliich  they  owe  to  the  people  who  have  placed 
them  where  they  are,  and  whose  physical,  social,  and  moral  interests  are 
so  largely  in  theii-  hands? 

In  spite  of  the  increased  need  of  trained  leaders  in  "  church  and  the 
civil  state,"  the  true  function  of  a  great  university  toward  its  students 
is  by  no  means  exhausted  when  it  has  done  its  best  in  this  kind  of 
training.  For,  as  I  have  already  said,  modern  life  is  much  too  comjJi- 
cated,  its  interests  are  too  varied,  its  ends  are  too  broad  and  high,  to  lie 
satisfied  in  this  way.  In  all  manner  of  businesses  and  in  all  the  pro- 
fe.ssions;  in  the  production  and  criticism  of  literature,  wliose  stream  of 
influence  is  smutting  or  Ijrightening  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  lives  with 
the  issue  of  every  pojjular  lionk  or  magazine;  in  the  a])plication  of  every 
form  of  science  to  the  amelioration  of  the  hard  conditions  of  human  liv- 
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ing;  in  the  teaching  and  application  of  the  lessons  of  history,  unheeded 
as  they  are  by  our  rulers,  and  of  economical  and  social  development, 
disregarded  as  they  are  by  the  commercial  world;  in  a  high  and  intel- 
ligent apprehension  of  those  laws  of  man's  conscious  life  and  those  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  conduct,  to  win  which  has  cost  the  mce  so  much; 
in  that  grasp  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  existence  and  of  life 
which  ooly  a  study  of  the  fruits  of  man's  reflective  thinking,  of  philos- 
ophy, can  impart ;  and  in  opinions  upon  religious  faiths  and  verities,  at 
once  sane  and  liberal  —  in  all  these  ways  there  is  imperative  need  of 
well-instructed  and  highly  trained  men.  It  is  the  fii'st  and  most  imme- 
diately pressing  function  of  the  university  to  furnish  these  men  —  the 
relatively  few,  the  "aristocracy"  in  the  meaning  of  the  best  fitted  to 
serve  as  inspirers,  models,  and  leaders  in  the  progressive  realization  of 
aU  the  ideals  of  national  life. 

But  how  shall  this  function  be  most  effectively  discharged?  This, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  chiefly  a  question  of  men.  More  precisely, 
it  is  a  question  of  the  curriculum  or  method  of  instruction  adopted  by 
the  faculty,  and  a  question  of  the  character  of  the  persons  who  consti- 
tute the  faculty  —  of  the  teachers  who  are  the  main  part  of  the  real 
university.  For  it  is  the  faculty  that  actually  fulfils  the  functions  of 
the  university  life.  Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  satisfied  with  the 
statement  that  the  first  of  the  three  true  functions  of  a  great  university 
is  the  highest  and  best  trainiug  of  its  students  to  be  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion in  all  the  greater  interests  of  its  varied  national  life. 

The  second  function  of  any  institution  of  the  higher  learning  which 
aspii"es  to  the  title  of  a  great  university  is  less  definite,  less  easy  to 
exact,  and  not  so  immediately  related  to  its  work  of  instruction  and  of 
mental  and  moral  discipline.  But  this  second  function  is  scarcely  less 
important  and  peremptorily  demanded  at  the  present  time.  The  service 
to  the  nation  and  to  humanity  of  which  I  now  speak  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of  science  for  "science'  own 
sake."  This  way  of  stating  the  case  is,  however,  narrowing  and  mis- 
leading. For,  in  the  first  place,  it  lays  an  altogether  undue  emphasis 
upon  one  side  and  one  method  of  the  higher  education ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  really  no  such  thing  possible  as  the  cultivation  of  science 
for  "science'  own  sake." 

All  human  interests  of  the  sort  with  which  the  thinker  or  investi- 
gator, by  whate\^er  method,  has  to  deal  are  subject  to  development. 
They  are  always  in  a  process  of  becoming,  never  finished,  never  wholly 
come.     They  are  all  worthy  of  the  assistance  and  patronage  of  the  truly 
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great  university,  in  a  well-balanced  and  justly  equalized  way.  But  the 
excessive  estimate  which  it  is  the  present  scholastic  tendency  to  place 
upon  the  details  of  physical  science  is  as  much  a  hindrance  to  the 
most  efficient  exercise  of  that  part  of  the  function  of  the  university 
which  calls  for  the  highest  professional  training  and  talents  as  was  the 
similar  tendency  to  overemphasize  the  petty  details  of  grammar  and 
philology  in  the  past  service  of  the  teachers  of  the  classical  languages. 
Not  that  nicety  of  scholarship  and  accuracy  of  information  are  not  valu- 
able. On  the  contrary,  it  is  these,  and  the  qualities  and  habits  of  mind 
and  of  character  which  they  tmin  and  necessitate,  that  are  the  really 
valuable  factors  in  the  function  of  the  university  as  the  producer  of 
trained  minds.  And  all  science,  all  scholarship,  all  art,  all  literature, 
and  all  philosophy  exist  and  should  be  carried  forward  and  more  highly 
and  grandly  developed  —  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  man's  sake. 
The  service  which  the  university  renders  to  humanity  by  way  of  ad- 
vancing the  sciences  and  arts,  literature  and  philosophy,  is  also  a  func- 
tion exercised  in  behalf  of  the  higher  ideal  ends  of  human  life.  These 
ends  every  man  serves  who  engages  in  any  work  of  patient  and  skilful 
research;  and  this  is  true  whether  the  instrument  of  research  be  the 
alembic  or  the  microscope,  the  chalk  of  the  mathematician,  the  philo- 
logue's  analysis  and  critical  exposition,  the  reflective  thinking  of  the 
philosophic  mind,  or  the  disciplined  judgment  and  heart  of  the  moral 
sage.  Any  teacher,  or  even  any  pupil,  connected  with  the  university 
circle,  who  carries  forward  to  an  advanced  point  of  standing,  or  lifts  up 
to  a  higher  level  of  sunlight  clearness,  any  of  these  interests  whicli  are 
especially  committed  to  the  living  work  of  the  university,  assists  in  the 
improved  exercise  of  this  function. 

Have  the  universities  of  the  United  States,  up  to  this  time,  pro- 
duced men  of  the  highest  character  in  science,  art,  scholarship,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  their  opportunity  and 
with  the  demands  justly  made  upon  them  by  the  size  of  their  faculties 
and  by  the  wealth  of  their  endowments?  They  have  not.  Nothing 
could  have  seemed  more  imjjressive  to  the  thoughtful  o])server  in  attend- 
ance at  those  celebrations  of  our  great  Eastern  universities  which  have 
occurred  within  the  last  twenty  years,  than  the  contrast  l^etween  the 
magnificence  of  the  physical  show  and  the  meagreness  of  the  list  of 
names  of  men  connected  with  these  institutions  wlio^  by  any  stretch  of 
courtesy  or  u])lift  of  in.stitutional  pride,  could  1x3  enrolled  among  the  so- 
called  great  for  what  they  have  done  to  advance  the  very  higlicst  scho- 
lastic and  yet  pul;lic  interests  of  mankind.     The  fact  of  this  meagre- 
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ness  cannot  be  called  in  question.  About  its  causes  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.     And  doubtless  it  will  :  -m  altogether  clear 

just  what  these  causes  are.  Many  of  the  critics  who  have  more  or  less 
hesitatingly  admitted  the  deticiencv  —  at  least  to  themselves  —  have 
been  accustomed  to  attribute  it  to  troubles  the  cure  for  which  does  not 
lie  within  the  grasp  of  the  university  itself.  The  nation  is  young,  im- 
mature, necessarily  and  properly  busy  about  "conquering  nature," 
accumulating  material  resources,  etc.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  these  reasons,  however  operative  to  a  certain  extent  they 
may  be,  can  be  assigned  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  American 
universities  in  general  to  contribute  their  reasonable  share  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  world's  science,  literatme,  scholarship,  philosophy, 
and  art. 

Why  are  not  our  imiversities  even  now  properly  fulfilling  this  second 
function  among  the  three  which  are,  joined  together,  fitted  to  describe 
their  complete  duty  ?  The  full  answer  to  this  question  would  take  us 
far  afield.  To  give  it,  and  especially  to  enforce  and  to  illustrate  it, 
would  be  an  invidious  task  from  which  any  university  man  might  not  im- 
naturally  shrink.  Yet  no  one  but  a  thorough  university  man  can  possibly 
be  competent  to  imdertake  the  task.  The  real  reasons  why  educational 
institutions  in  this  country  are  doing  so  relatively  little  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  world's  university  work  are  chiefly  these  four: 

First,  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  and  advanced  pupils  in  these 
institutions  have  never  themselves  been  trained  so  as  to  be  interested  in, 
or  capable  of,  the  higher  kinds  of  research,  discovery,  and  productive  activ- 
ity. Second,  the  administrative  officers  —  the  presidents,  treasm^rs,  and 
trustees  —  of  these  institutions  are  in  too  many  cases  either  unable  or 
imwilling  to  lend  the  necessary  encouragement  and  support  to  the  rela- 
tively few  members  of  their  faculties  who  are  interested  in,  and  capable 
of,  this  higher  work.  Third,  the  patrons  and  the  so-called  educated 
public,  including  the  alunmi  of  these  institutions,  do  not  appreciate  this 
kind  of  work ;  they  neither  know  nor  care  enough  about  it  to  reward 
it  with  even  the  scantiest  show  of  respect.  In  many  cases  the  alumni 
do  not  even  know  the  names  of  the  men  on  the  faculties  of  their  alma 
mater  who  stand  highest  in  the  eyes  of  their  ]:»eers  as  the  benefactors  of 
the  world  ia  this  their  most  appropriate  way.  To  these  three  reasons 
must  be  added  a  fourth,  which  is  as  difficult  both  to  describe  and  to 
resist  as  is  an  atmosphere.  Indeed,  it  is  itself  a  kind  of  atmosphere.  I 
refer  to  that  American  temperament  which  is  eager  to  learn  and  swift 
to  form  opinions,  but  is  as  fickle  and  as  gullible  in  matters  of  science. 
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art,  and  philosophy  as  it  is  in  respect  of  its  attitude  toward  the  prima 
donna  of  the  opera  or  the  danseuse  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 

Until,  then,  we  have  a  secondary  and  college  training  that  is  more 
severely  disciplinary,  while  at  the  same  time  modern  in  methods  and 
in  the  balancing  of  its  scholastic  interests,  and  have  also  presidents, 
trustees,  and  treasurers  who  can  and  will  give  more  of  their  devotion  to 
the  really  high  work  of  the  imiversity  and  less  to  merely  increasing  the 
numbers  of  the  students  and  the  magnificence  of  external  appearances ; 
and  until  patrons  and  alumni  became  fond  and  proud  and  "  cherishiug  " 
toward  those  of  their  faculties  who  are  entitled  to  all  this  because  of  theii' 
services  in  adding  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge;  and  untU  we  wit- 
ness an  improvement  in  that  temper  of  the  American  people  which  raves 
to-day  over  the  crack  golfer  or  football  player,  to-morrow  over  the  opera 
singer  who  can  trill  most  trippingly  or  can  strike  a  high  C,  and  the  day 
following  over  the  last  novel  that  has  reached  a  hundred  thousand,  but 
cares  little  and  understands  less  about  the  solid  and  permanent  accessions 
to  science,  philosophy,  and  art,  that  are  won  only  by  patient  toil,  high 
thinking,  and  a  clear  and  candid  mind  —  until  these  changes  come,  I  say, 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  much  improvement  in  this  second  function 
of  our  universities.  Building  larger  buildings,  multiplying  students  and 
"  paper "  courses,  and  advertising  advantages  in  other  attractive  ways 
will  make  no  particular  difference  here.  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
our  great  National  University  will  alone  be  able  to  lift  us  up  to  a  much 
higher  level,  unless  such  changes  in  our  estimates  of  educational  values 
can  be  secured. 

Meanwhile  every  imiversity  teacher  who  can  honestly  feel  that  he 
has  in  some  measure  discharged  this  function  may  possess  his  soul  in 
patience.  He  may  remain  satisfied  that  he  has  really  helped  to  lift  up 
mankind.  He  has  worshipped  no  fetish  called  "Science."  But  he 
knows  that  all  truth  —  truth  of  fact  and  truth  of  refiection,  fact  of 
nature  and  fact  of  the  mental  and  moral  realm,  principle  of  physics  or 
principle  of  religion  —  is  good  for  man  to  know.  And  it  is  for  human 
good,  mental  and  moral,  as  interpreted  in  this  broad  and  genial  way, 
that  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  university  are  designed. 

Tlie  third  function  of  a  truly  great  university  is  still  more  difficult 
both  to  define  and  to  enforce  tlian  iseitlier  of  the  other  two.  But  surely 
these  institutions,  designed  for  the  higliest  and  best  culture,  ought  to  be 
sources  from  which  flow  forth  the  strength,  sweetness,  and  light  that 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  such  culture.  The  resources  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  have  all  Ijeon  derived  from 
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the  fruits  of  the  toil  and  self-denial,  whether  voluntary  or  enforced,  of 
the  common  people.  To  this  same  common  people  the  outcome  of  these 
resources  should  be,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  constantly  paid  back. 
With  regard  to  the  principles  of  politics  and  finance,  in  the  framing  and 
executing  of  the  laws,  in  the  application  of  the  discoveries  of  science  to 
the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  living,  in  the 
shaping  and  criticism  of  the  popular  literature,  in  the  uplifting  and 
broadening  of  the  system  of  public  education,  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  truths  of  morals  and  religion,  and  in  the  guidance  of  reflection  over 
the  profounder  problems  of  life  and  destiny  —  in  all  these,  and  all 
other  similar  interests,  university  men  ought  to  be  the  most  trustworthy 
and  the  best  trusted  counsellors  and  guides  of  the  nation.  They  ought 
to  command,  and  to  receive,  the  deference  of  the  public  in  all  these  and 
other  like  matters. 

Certainly,  however,  this  particular  important  function  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  higher  education  in  this  country  is  not  satisfactorily  per- 
formed at  the  present  time.  To  whose  fault  is  this  failure  due?  To 
the  fault  both  of  the  institutions  themselves  and  of  the  public  at  large ; 
for  it  must  appear  at  once  on  reflection  that  such  a  service  as  I  am 
now  describing  cannot  be  made  practicable  without  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  both  parties.  The  universities  can  control  their  own  students 
and  the  use  of  their  own  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  but  they  cannot  control  the  public  appetite  for  knowledge  or 
the  public  willingness  to  hear  and  tolerate  —  not  to  say,  seek  and  hon- 
estly receive  —  the  truth.  In  respect  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  dis- 
charge of  this  third  function,  the  public  and,  more  especially,  the 
patrons  of  the  universities  have  themselves  chiefly  to  blame.  And  yet 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  officers  and  teachers  in  the  universities  them- 
selves are  without  responsibility  and  blameworthiness. 

I  will  illustrate  my  position  in  a  way  which  few  can  fail  to  under- 
stand, even  if  they  cannot  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  illustration. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  men  connected  as  officers 
with  our  universities  are  now  intelligently  and  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the  policy  and  practices  of  the  national  Government,  as  respects  its  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  its  foreign  so-called  "  imperialistic "  policy,  and  the 
method  actually  employed  in  making  its  official  appointments.  If  their 
voices  were  to  ring  out  —  with  the  clear  and  high  note  which  only  intel- 
ligence and  a  good  conscience  can  give  to  opposition  —  all  over  the  land 
from  every  institution  of  the  higher  education,  who  can  predict  that  the 
result  would  be  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  philosopher  Fichte's 
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" ilddi-esses  to  the  German  Nation"?  But  now,  on  the  one  hand,  pru- 
dential considerations,  which  in  some  cases  amount  to  an  immoral  tim- 
idity, are  restraining  the  administration  of  these  institutions.  In  plain 
words,  they  are  afraid  of  checking  the  flow  of  funds  into  their  hands 
and  of  diminishing  the  number  of  students  sent  to  them.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  all  our  professors  of  whom  anything  can  be  said  to  compare  with 
what  is  authoritatively  declaied  to  have  been  true  of  Schleiermacher : 
He  was  not  only  the  "greatest  theologian"  since  the  Eeformation,  a 
churchman  of  "grand  ideas,"  a  "gifted  preacher,"  a  "philosopher,"  an 
"investigator  of  antiquity,"  but  a  "man  who  cooperated  honestly  in  the 
work  of  Prussia's  and  Germany's  political  regeneration."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  said  that  far  too  many  of  those  who  are  leading  the 
business,  politics,  and  social  and  religious  life  of  the  nation  do  not  wish 
to  know  what  the  truth  is;  much  less  do  they  propose,  if  they  could 
learn  the  truth  from  authoritative  sources,  to  shape  their  conduct  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  contrary,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  not  a  few  of 
them  —  clergy  and  teachers  prominent  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as 
manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers,  and  politicians  —  would  not  by  any 
means  confine  themselves,  in  their  resistance  to  such  instruction,  to  the 
attempt  to  answer  arguments  with  counter-arguments. 

In  respect  of  other  and  less  disagreeable  and  dangerous  ways  of  dis- 
charging this  third  function  of  a  truly  great  university  the  case  is  much 
better.  Through  books  and  magazines  of  various  kinds  and  grades,  the 
institutions  of  the  higher  education  are  continually  contributing  to  the 
enlightenment  and  uplifting  of  the  common  people.  It  would,  I  think, 
be  an  additional  advantage  if  the  personal  presence  of  the  instructors 
could  accompany,  to  enliven  and  enforce,  more  of  this  serviceable  in- 
struction. Perhaps  the  time  is  not  far  away  when  a  revival,  in  an 
improved  form,  of  the  custom  of  lyceum  courses  of  lectures  will  assist 
in  accomplishing  this  desirable  end.  Perhaps,  too,  a  larger  number  of 
the  wealthy  who  really  desire  to  have  what  they  are  so  often  ready  to 
atfect  —  namely,  an  impr(jved  culture  for  themselves,  and  a  real  influ- 
ence over  others  for  the  im])rovement  of  their  culture  —  will  become 
willing  to  sjjend  upon  jiarlor  lectures  from  recognized  authorities  a  tithe 
of  the  money  and  time  which  they  now  spend  upon  afternoon  teas  and 
the  opera.  But  es[)ecially  do  I  think  it  desirable  to  bring  about  some- 
how that  attitude  of  the  "  laboring  classes  "  toward  the  college  professor 
which  any  one  who  has  addressed  these  classes,  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  fools  to  be  so  much  more  favorable  to  their  real 
helping  over  there  than  here. 
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I  will  close  this  survey  of  the  functions  of  a  great  university  with 
two  or  three  observations,  the  truth  of  which  depends  upon  the  posi- 
tions already  taken.  It  seems  sui'prising  to  have  to  insist  upon  the  fact 
that  a  university  is,  after  all,  an  educational  institution,  and  that  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  its  athletic  victories,  its  magniticent  equipment, 
its  proud  history,  its  multitude  of  students,  and  the  variety,  novelty, 
and  attractiveness  of  its  curriculum,  its  main  business  is  instruction. 
The  excellent  performance  of  all  three  of  its  chief  and  true  functions 
depends,  at  the  last,  upon  its  teachers.  It  is  the  teachers,  more  than 
all  else,  that  make  the  truly  great  university.  In  their  work,  with  and 
for  their  pupils,  and  with  and  for  the  public,  whether  more  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  university  ideals  must  be  realized,  if  they  are  realized  at 
all.  They  are  the  really  important  personages.  The  president  and 
trustees  are  not  so  much  the  "  bosses  "  of  the  professors  as  their  ser- 
vants. The  president  and  the  trustees  are  over  the  professors  in  the 
sense  that  the  selection  and  support  of  the  professors  are  their  solemn 
trust.  But  the  professors  are  above  the  president  and  the  trustees  in 
that  the  true  functions  of  the  great  imiversity  are  discharged  by  them. 
In  their  work  the  ideals  of  the  higher  education  culminate.  If  the  one 
set  of  officers  gets  and  distributes  money,  the  other  wins  and  shapes  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men. 

But  no  matter  how  weU  qualified  the  man  himself  may  be  to  dis- 
charge his  official  functions,  he  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
means  which  are  placed  at  his  disposal.  And  what  is  too  often  over- 
looked in  this  connection  is  the  important  fact  that,  in  the  services  of 
the  university,  so  far  as  the  training  of  its  students  is  concerned,  the 
nature  of  the  curriculum  is  of  primary  interest.  No  teacher  can  train 
his  pupils,  mentally  or  morally — either  in  the  way  of  a  liberal  general 
culture,  or  so  as  to  make  of  them  disciplined  specialists  upon  a  basis  of 
such  culture  —  if  he  is  obliged  to  do  his  work  in  the  midst  of  a  loosely 
organized  or  disintegrating  educational  system.  For  this  reason  the 
question  of  the  curriculum  becomes  so  important  as  practically  to  deter- 
mine the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  individual  teacher  in  his  attempts 
to  impart  the  really  "highest  mental  and  moral  culture."  Nor  can  the 
success  of  the  teacher  fail  to  be  profoundly  influenced  by  the  kind  of 
consideration  which  is  accorded,  within  the  university  circle  and  by  the 
public,  to  the  professorial  office.  The  curriculum  and  the  professorial 
office  require  independent  treatment,  so  vital  is  the  relation  they  sus- 
tain to  the  answer  which  the  universities  of  this  country  must  give  to 
every  inquiry  into  the  reason  for  their  existence  and  for  their  own  high 
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estimate  of  their  own  value.     I  shall  discuss  these  subjects  in  later 
numbers  of  The  Forum. 

Are  the  institutions  of  the  higher  and  the  highest  education  in  the 
United  States  worth,  as  measured  by  any  sane  and  appropriate  standard 
of  values,  the  immense  sums  of  money  which  are  now  being  invested 
in  them  ?  Yes,  if  they  are  going  to  discharge  in  largely  increased  efh- 
ciency  their  appropriate  fimctions  toward- the  mental  and  moral  training 
of  the  leaders  of  the  national  life,  toward  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  and  the  comprehension  of  the  more  important  truths 
of  life,  and  toward  the  diffusion  of  all  this  culture  among  the  common 
people,  ^o,  if  they  are  determined  constantly  to  reduce  the  discipli- 
nary value  of  their  courses,  by  rendering  them  more  heterogeneous  and 
ineffective,  and  more  devoid  of  the  more  refining  and  morally  uplifting 
kinds  of  culture ;  to  respond  no  more  generously  and  worthily  to  the 
stimulating  influences  of  the  increasing  number  of  the  world's  most 
pressing  unsolved  problems ;  and  to  command  and  to  receive  no  more 
respectful  and  cordial  hearing  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  disseminate 
amongst  the  people  at  large  the  truths  whose  possession  is  their  choicest 
treasure.  George  Trumbull  Ladd. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  not  stating  the  case  too  boldly  to  say  that  in  the  busi- 
ness world  the  court  of  law  is  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular  every 
day,  and  that  among  thoughtful  men  the  wager  of  the  lawsuit  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  last  and  not  the  first  resort.  It  has,  indeed,  become  al- 
most an  axiom  with  us  that  the  successful  lawyer  is  he  who  manages  to 
settle  his  cases  and  to  keep  his  clients  out  of  the  courts.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  much  of  the  falling  off  of  litigation  in  recent  years, 
which  so  embarrasses  the  practising  lawyer,  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
idea  that  a  trial  by  jury,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  court  itself,  is  little 
more  than  a  gambling  enterprise. 

This  is  not  because  there  is  any  decrease  in  our  respect  for  the  high 
character  and  integrity  of  our  judiciary,  or  for  its  learning  and  ability, 
but  rather  because  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessary  uncertainty 
in  the  judgments  of  all  human  tribunals,  the  tendency  to  distortion  in 
all  human  testimony,  the  frailty  of  the  human  mind  and  memory,  and, 
above  all,  the  inherent  difficulty  of  making  others  see  things  as  we  see 
them  ourselves.  We  are  also  becoming  more  and  more  practical  every 
day,  and  have  lost  much  of  our  old  stubbornness,  which  would  formerly 
have  led  us  to  fight  for  the  principle  involved  in  a  controversy,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  consequences.  The  virus  of  profit-seeking  is  working  within 
us,  and  makes  us  take  cognizance  of  the  cost,  and  especially  the  waste  of 
time,  involved  in  litigation.  We  are  no  longer  willing  to  stop  in  our 
pursuit  of  wealth  to  quarrel  by  the  way,  or  to  cease  producing  in  order 
to  split  hairs  over  the  division  of  the  spoils. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  cases  concerning  which  there  is  more  general  ir- 
ritation, or  which  consume  more  time  and  thought,  on  the  part  of  both 
the  public  at  large  and  the  courts  themselves,  than  those  in  which  there 
is  involved  the  law  of  negligence  as  between  employer  and  employee. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  is  no  class  of  cases  in  which  more  general  dissatis- 
faction with  the  courts  themselves  is  to  be  discerned.  For  in  these 
cases  the  elements  of  human  suffering  and  human  sympathy  are  espe- 
cially strong,  and  the  difficulty  of  administering  the  principles  of  the 
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law  with  manifest  justice  correspondingly  great.  In  such  cases  each 
party  is  inclined  —  and,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is,  will  be  in- 
clined —  to  disbelieve  in  the  efficacy  of  the  courts.  Each  feels  that 
their  inclination  is  to  favor  the  cause  of  his  opponent.  The  employer  mis- 
trusts the  jury  as  he  sees  the  anti-corporation  prejudices  of  the  average 
juror  and  his  ever-present  sympathy  for  the  injured  workingman.  The 
injured  employee  is  unable  to  understand  the  technical  rules  of  law,  or 
the  justice  of  any  rule  which  militates  against  his  cause ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  mistrusts  the  judge  in  whose  hands  the  enforcement  of  such 
rules  is  placed.  He  cannot  understand  the  reason  for  delays  of  litiga- 
tion, or  for  appeals  and  new  trials.  Nor  is  he  often  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  faults  of  the  law  and  the  failings  and  shortcomings  of  his 
own  counsel;  and  many  a  man  has  been  made  an  anarchist  by  losing  a 
meritorious  case,  the  failure  of  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  incom- 
petence of  his  attorney,  and  by  that  alone. 

In  the  courts  themselves,  the  lack  of  confidence  of  the  judge  in  his 
co-worker,  the  jury,  is  everywhere  apparent.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  many  jurisdictions  both  judges  and  juries  have  in  recent  years 
radically  departed  from  old,  if  not  well-established,  principles  of  law,  or 
have  at  any  rate  shown  a  tendency  to  make  special  exceptions  in  per- 
sonal iujmy  cases.  The  juryman,  for  instance,  is  rare  who  will  be  found 
willing  to  recognize  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of  risk.  This  doc- 
trine is  expressed  in  the  rule  that  although  the  master,  as  a  general 
principle,  is  held  liable  to  his  employee  for  dangers  and  defects  in  his 
tools,  appliances,  or  machinery,  the  employee,  if  such  defects  are  well 
known  to  him,  will  be  deemed  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  danger 
therefrom,  and  his  principal  will  not  be  liable  therefor.  This  rule 
is  enforced  by  the  courts.  It  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  em- 
ployee is  a  free  agent,  and  should  be  held  liable  for  the  results  of  his 
free  choice,  or  for  dangers  to  which  he  has  voluntarily  exposed  himself. 
The  answer  given  by  the  ordinary  jury  is  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  poor 
man  and  is  injured :  to  them  this  is  sufficient.  Perhaps,  too,  the  more 
thoughtful  reply  is  also  made  that  in  such  cases  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  freedom  of  contract;  that  tlie  struggle  for  existence  is  so  keen  that 
men  must  accept  such  work  as  they  can  obtain  and  are  lucky  to  get 
it;  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  risk  is  assumed,  it  is  not  assumed  volun- 
tarily, but  under  the  duress  which  comes  from  starvation  and  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  one's  family. 

The  courts,  on  the  other  hand,  see  well-estal)lislied  rules  of  law  being 
ignored.     In  the  actions  of  the  jury  they  see  everywhere  evidences  of 
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sympathy,  if  not  of  passion  and  prejudice;  they  hear  everywhere  the 
charge  being  made  by  corporation  lawyers  that  the  majority  of  personal 
injury  suits  are  without  merit,  and  are  based  upon  perjured  evidence. 
They  begin  to  think  it  their  duty  to  step  into  the  breach  and  to  take  a 
stand  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  property.  To  use  the  apt  language 
of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  they 
feel  imperatively  called  upon  "  to  protect  the  minority  against  the  un- 
reasoning tyranny  of  the  majority,  the  holders  of  property  against  the 
im warranted  attacks  of  those  who  have  none." 

No  matter  in  what  State,  therefore,  the  tendency  is  steadily  growing 
toward  a  stricter  control  of  the  jury  by  the  courts.  Under  whatever 
pretext,  whether  of  the  doctrine  of  the  co-employee,  of  the  assumption 
of  risk,  of  contributory  negligence,  or  of  prejudice  and  passion,  there  is 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  reversals  by  the  appellate  courts  of  the 
verdicts  of  juries  rendered  in  the  courts  below,  and  in  the  number  of 
cases  taken  from  the  juries  by  the  trial  judges.  The  tendency  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence.  At  an  early  day 
in  Illinois  and  Kansas,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  States,  the  rule  of 
what  might  be  termed  comparative  negligence  prevailed  —  the  rule  that 
if  a  person  is  injured  by  the  negligence  of  another  he  will  not  be  debarred 
from  redress  in  damages  on  account  of  the  fact  that  his  own  negligence 
may  have  contributed  to  the  accident,  provided  that  his  negligence 
is  but  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  defendant.  This  rule  was 
abrogated  later,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  one  to  the  effect  that 
contributory  negligence  of  any  kind  should  preclude  a  recovery,  but  that 
of  the  fact  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such  negligence  the  jury, 
and  the  jury  alone,  was  to  be  the  judge.  To-day,  the  tendency  is  every- 
where for  the  judges,  following  the  directions  of  the  appellate  tribunals, 
to  take  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  into  their  own  hands ;  to 
find  that  certain  acts,  as  a  matter  of  law,  constitute  negligence,  and  to 
instruct  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  accordingly. 

It  cannot  be  fairly  argued  from  this  state  of  facts,  however,  as  is  so 
often  attempted,  that  the  judiciary  has  always  shown  a  lack  of  sympathy 
for  the  servant  and  the  poor  man,  and  that  the  law  of  negligence  merely 
exemplifies  this  attitude.  As  a  matter  of  history  the  courts  themselves 
created  all  the  negligence  law  there  is,  and  gave  to  the  employee  all  the 
protection  he  now  enjoys.  It  was  the  courts,  not  the  parliaments  or 
the  legislatures,  who  first  impressed  the  liability  for  negligence  upon  the 
master.  The  law  pertaining  to  personal  injuries  as  between  master  and 
servant  is  judge-made,  not  legislature-made.     If  the  judges  are  now 
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limiting  the  employer's  liability,  it  is  largely  because  rightly  or  wrongly 
they  have  come  to  believe  that  there  is  abroad  a  conspiracy  agaiast  capi- 
tal and  employers,  the  chief  parties  to  which  are  designing  and  unscrup- 
ulous lawyers. 

Justifiable,  however,  as  these  tendencies  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  unpopularity.  An  injured  man  can  rarely  be  brought  to 
see  the  justice  of  a  verdict  which  is  returned  against  him  by  a  jury. 
Much  less  can  he  be  induced  to  acquiesce  when  a  Supreme  Court  judge, 
whom  he  has  not  seen  and  who  knows  only  of  the  case  as  it  is  presented 
to  him  on  the  printed  record,  is  responsible  for  his  overthrow.  As 
things  now  are,  it  is  perhaps  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  per- 
sonal injury  case  is  a  factor  in  the  increase  of  social  discontent. 

There  has  been  told  of  a  Supreme  Court  judge  of  one  of  our  Western 
States  a  story  which  well  illustrates  this  point,  and  which,  whether  true 
or  not,  whether  commendable  or  not,  has  been  widely  disseminated,  and 
has  no  doubt  had  a  more  or  less  injurious  efifect  upon  the  public  miad. 
The  court  of  the  judge  in  question  had  recently  announced  the  rule  of  law 
known  as  "the  duty  to  stop  and  look  and  listen."  That  is,  it  had  stated 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man,  before  he  approached  a  railroad  track, 
to  stop,  to  listen  for  approachiug  traiQS,  and  to  look  ia  both  directions, 
and  that  unless  this  were  done  the  doctriue  of  contributory  negligence 
would  be  construed  against  him  by  the  court  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  he 
could  not  recover  damages  even  though  run  over  by  the  negligence  of 
the  railroad  company.  The  judge  in  question  was  on  a  hunting  trip, 
and  was  being  driven  by  a  coimtry  lawyer  to  a  place  wliere  game  was 
supposed  to  abound.  On  the  way  the  party  approached  a  railroad  cross- 
ing; and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  judge,  tlie  lawyer,  although  the 
view  was  clear  and  unobstructed,  and  no  train  was  anywhere  in  sight, 
jumped  from  the  buggy,  ran  forward,  lay  upon  the  track,  put  his  ears  to 
the  rails,  and  then  standing  up  shaded  his  eyes  carefully  and  looked 
long  and  intently  in  each  direction.  He  then  returned  to  the  buggy 
and,  without  saying  a  word,  took  up  the  lines  and  drove  over  the  cross- 
ing. "Why,"  asked  the  judge,  "did  you  do  that?  "  "Simply,"  replied 
the  lawyer,  "  t<^)  show  your  lionor  what  a  d —  fool  a  man  has  to  make 
of  him.self  in  order  to  conform  to  the  decisions  of  th(3  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State."  There  can  l>e  no  question  (^f  the  harmfulness  of  stories  of 
this  nature  and  of  the  disresfKJct  which  they  create  for  the  decisions  of 
the  courts. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  i^assing  upon  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wis(l<»m 
of  the  dwtrino  of  contributory  negligence  or  ujxjn  tlio  relative  merits  of 
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trial  l»y  judge  and  trial  by  jury.  I  am  simply  trying  to  pave  the  way 
to  an  inquiry  whether  we  do  not  expect  tou  much  of  our  coiu'ts  and 
juries  and  bm'den  them  too  much.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  consider 
whether,  in  this  day  of  vast  business  enterprises  and  feverish  industrial 
activity,  when  jurymen  giudge  the  time  that  they  have  to  spend  in 
public  service  and  even  witnesses  are  unwilling  to  leave  their  occupation 
and  testify,  some  means  may  not  be  devised  to  lessen  this  pressure  and 
to  settle  amicably  or  eliminate  entirely  questions  of  liability,  the  deci- 
sion of  which  bv  the  courts,  no  matter  in  whose  favor,  must  alwavs  re- 
suit  in  dissatisfaction  and  lack  of  confidence. 

Few  persons  would  entertaia  seriously  the  proposition  that  em- 
ployers should  by  statute  be  held  liable  in  damages  for  all  injuries  re- 
ceived by  their  servants  while  ia  their  employment,  irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  the  negligence  of  the  employee  contributed  thereto. 
Every  reason  of  public  policy  woidd  l^e  against  such  measm^s ;  although 
it  is  true  that  many  corporation  lawj'ers,  disgusted  with  the  findings  of 
the  juries,  have  l)een  heard  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any  use  in  the 
doctrines  of  assumed  risk  and  of  contributory  negligence,  if  the  juries 
everywhere  disregard  the  law  on  these  points.  Such  an  alteration  in 
the  law  would  set  too  gi-eat  a  premium  on  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
employee,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tremendous  bui'den  it  would  place  on 
the  employer.  Indeed,  there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  that  any 
such  statute  could  or  would  be  sustained  by  the  American  courts  when 
confronted  with  the  safeguards  to  property  interests  fm-nished  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  doctrine 
of  assumption  of  risk  might  be  abrogated  by  statute  or  by  a  modification 
by  the  courts  of  their  own  judge-made  law  on  the  subject,  on  the  theory 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  contract  in  industrial  afi^airs. 
That  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence,  however,  would  ever  be 
waived  by  the  courts,  except  in  the  case  of  young  chUdien  and  other  in- 
capables,  is  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Equally  untenable  is 
the  idea  that  the  employer  either  would  or  should  be  totally  relieved 
from  liability  to  his  servants  for  the  results  of  his  own  negligence,  as  for 
instance  for  the  failure  to  furnish  them  with  reasonably  safe  appliances 
and  machinery,  or  to  warn  them  of  hidden  dangers  and  defects.  So 
necessary,  indeed,  is  this  liability  deemed  as  a  means  of  enforcing  a 
proper  regard  and  care  for  life  and  health,  that  the  courts  have  again  and 
again  declared  that  contracts  between  employer  and  employee,  which 
waive  this  liability,  are  invalid  and  against  public  policy,  even  though  en- 
tered into  with  apparent  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  servant. 
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The  solution,  then,  if  any,  must  come  from  a  plan  of  compulsory 
insurance  and  choice  of  remedies,  rather  than  from  any  modification  of 
the  common-law  rules  and  principles.  Such  a  system,  it  would  seem, 
must  be  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  employer  and  employee,  or 
must  be  made  compulsory  by  the  employer  as  a  prerequisite  to  employ- 
ment; for  the  prejudice  against  paternalism  in  government  is  as  yet  too 
strong  in  the  United  States  to  allow  us  to  go  to  the  extremes  in  govern- 
mental control  to  which  Germany  and  other  European  nations  have 
gone.  After  all,  the  only  purposes  to  be  subserved  are  great  care  on 
the  part  of  both  the  employer  and  the  employee,  and  the  removal  of 
the  uncertainty  and  burdens  of  litigation.  In  most  instances  these  pur- 
poses could  be  apparently  as  well  subserved  by  individual  as  by  State 
initiative. 

The  plan  suggested  is  not  a  new  one,  but  has  been  already  adopted 
in  one  form  or  another  by  a  number  of  corporations  in  the  United  States. 
It^  essential  features  are  as  follows :  Every  employer,  as  a  prerequisite 
for  employment,  is  to  compel  the  employee  to  insure  himself  against, 
death  and  accident  for  a  certain  amount,  say  S2, 000,  either  with  a  com- 
pany in  which  the  employer  is  interested  or  with  one  which  is  inde- 
pendent ;  the  employer,  if  necessary,  paying  part  of  the  premiums.  In 
such  instances  the  policy  is  to  contain  a  provision  that  in  case  an  attempt 
is  made  to  recover  damages  of  the  employer  under  his  common-law  lia- 
bility for  negligence,  no  recovery  can  be  had  on  the  insurance  policy  in 
question.  This  method  gives  the  employee  a  choice  of  remedies,  but 
takes  away  neither.  It  secures  to  the  injured  man  compensation  for 
liis  injuries  in  the  form  of  insurance  money,  in  cases  where  his  employer 
would  not  be  liable  under  the  common  law  and  where,  therefore,  no 
recovery  could  be  had  against  him  as  in  cases  of  contributory  negli- 
gence. It  does  not,  however,  release  the  employer  from  the  liability 
to  which  he  is  legally  subject  under  the  common  law.  It  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  the  injured  man 
himself,  that  such  a  i)erson  should  have  scjme  means  of  support.  Every 
cripple  who  Ls  unable  to  recover  damages  from  his  employer  becomes  of 
necessity  a  burden  on  the  community.  Accordingly,  the  corporations 
or  triLsts  that  would  institute  such  a  system  and  provide  for  that  sup- 
port would  become  agencies  of  great  public  good.  The  courts  have 
time  and  again  h«dd  that  an  employer  cannot  by  any  means  contract 
against  liability  for  his  own  negligence,  hut  in  such  cases,  that  is,  in 
cases  where  the  negligence  of  the  employer  is  })eyond  d()ul)t  and  the 
insurance  comi)aratively  small,  the  employee  C(nild  and  would  resort  to 
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his  common-law  remedy  against  his  master.  In  all  other  cases,  how- 
ever—  cases  of  doubt,  of  contributory  negligence,  and  of  assumption  of 
risk  —  an  election  would,  of  course,  be  made  to  hold  the  insurance  com- 
pany liable  on  its  policy,  as  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  entitle  the 
beneticiary  to  recover  would  be  actual  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  without  regard  to  the  defences  which  the  employer  might  in- 
terpose if  he  were  sued. 

This  plan  would  put  an  end  to  the  temptation  of  manufacturing  a 
case  against  the  employer,  and  of  forcing  him  to  make  some  sort  of  a 
settlement  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  a  few  hundred 
dollars  than  to  waste  a  thousand  in  defending  an  action.  It  would  not  put 
an  end  to  personal  injury  litigation.  It  would,  however,  put  an  end  to 
the  bolstering  up  of  doubtful  cases,  that  is,  to  that  part  of  the  litigation 
which  brings  discredit  upon  the  community,  upon  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  upon  the  legal  profession.  That  the  employer  could  well 
afford  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  premiums  in  such  cases  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt,  since  the  system  would  save  him  the  cost  of  defend- 
ing many  unwarranted  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  no  great  hardship 
would  be  suffered  by  the  employee  if  he  were  required  to  insure  against 
accidents  for  which  his  employer  could  not  be  blamed,  and  for  which, 
without  such  insurance,  there  could  be  no  recovery.  The  validity  of 
such  contracts  or  policies  has  been  frequently  upheld  by  the  courts. 

Andrew  A.  Bruce. 
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A  TRAVELLER  from  Europe  once  reminded  Americans  that  liberty 
meant  nothing  if  it  did  not  mean  individual  liberty;  that  a  country 
could  sever  the  political  bonds  attaching  it  to  another  and  still  have  a 
tyranny  at  home.  Something  of  the  same  kind  can  be  said  of  prosper- 
ity. Prosperity  certainly  means  nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  individual 
prosperity.  Politicians  may  poiat  to  the  huge  production  of  recent  years 
in  the  United  States ;  but  if  this  has  to  be  divided  among  a  still  more 
rapidly  increasing  population,  there  is  not,  in  the  true  sense,  prosperity 
at  all.  A  happier,  not  a  larger,  population  is  what  is  desired.  Not 
only  is  the  product  of  industry  divided  among  a  larger  number  as  popu- 
lation increases  under  the  present  social  order,  but  it  is  divided  more  and 
more  unequally.  Competition  for  employment  among  laborers,  as  their 
numbers  increase,  will  have  a  tendency  to  lower  wages  steadily ;  and  the 
same  iucrease  of  population,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  food,  will 
make  necessary  the  cultivation  of  our  poorer  lands,  with  the  result  that, 
as  this  food  must  be  raised  at  a  greater  cost,  landlords  will  be  enabled  to 
raise  their  rent  for  the  more  favored  lands.  Accordingly,  under  the 
present  regime,  the  only  classes  which  will  be  benefited  by  an  increase 
of  numljers  will  be  the  landlord  and  the  capitalist  classes  —  the  capitalist 
profiting  by  lower  wages,  the  landlord  by  a  higher  rent  charge.  The 
lower  wages  and  increased  cost  of  food  will  thus  leave  the  masses  in  a 
much  worse  position  than  formerly.  Such  must  be  the  tendency  of  an 
increase  of  population  as  long  as  the  laborer  remains  a  mere  receiver  of 
wages.  He  can  never  participate  to  an  equitable  extent  in  the  general 
progress  of  society. 

The  limitation  of  population  has  been  regarded  by  almost  all  econo- 
mists since  Adam  Smith  as  an  absolute  condition  precedent  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  laboring  class.  The  most  difhcult  problem  has  l)een 
U)  educate  the  masses  and  to  raise  their  standard  of  living  so  that  they 
will  flee  and  feel  the  folly  of  thoughtlessly  increasing  their  numbers. 
Most  attempts  at  the  imj)rovemcnt  of  tlieir  condition  have  ])rove(l  Init  a 
temporar}'  benefit,  the  increase  in  tlieir  numljers  having  always  rapidly 
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tilled  up  the  margin  of  betterment.  Only  a  few  yeais  ago  many  sincere 
sympathizers  with  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  regarded  any  per- 
manent improvement  of  it  as  an  impossibility,  so  much  so  that  the 
utilitarian  economists,  in  their  calculations  of  the  cost  of  production, 
took  what  would  barely  suffice  to  support  a  laborer  as  their  estimate  of 
the  labor  cost.  John  Stuart  Mill  thouorht  that  nothing:  less  than  a  hu^e 
state  colonization  scheme,  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  reduce  the  population 
by  a  large  fraction,  was  the  only  possible  beginning  for  effecting  any 
improvement.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  standard  of  the 
laborer  when  once  it  has  been  degi'aded  through  any  cause,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  invasion  of  industrialism,  by  the  too  sudden  introduction 
of  machinery,  or  by  improvident  increase  in  numbers.  When  a  class 
has  once  been  so  degraded  by  the  lowering  of  its  standard  of  living,  its 
wages,  and  its  efficiency,  most  of  the  endeavors  to  raise  it  again  have 
proved  failm*es. 

Some  American  economists  think  that  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
nearing  a  point  where,  at  least  as  far  as  agricultural  products  are  con- 
cerned, the  law  of  diminishing  returns  will  begin  to  operate.  As  the 
social  structure  now  is,  this  means,  as  above  pointed  out,  certainly  higher 
rents  for  landlords,  perhaps  higher  profits  for  capitalists,  and  certainly 
lower  wages  and  higher-priced  necessaries  for  laborers.  It  would  be  far 
better,  then,  for  the  greatest  numbers  that  the  population  should  remain 
stationary,  and  certainly  that  it  should  not  be  increased  by  immigration. 

The  American  laborer  now  has  a  sufficientlv  high  standard  of  living 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  him  to  maintain  it.  Prudential  restmints 
upon  maniage  and  population,  the  negative  check  advocated  by  Malt  bus, 
will  affect  him.  He  feels  that  his  position  to-day  is  of  sufficient  worth 
to  be  transmitted,  unimpaired,  to  his  son.  If  he  is  not  submerged  by 
an  influx  of  population  from  without,  there  is  little  danger  of  his  lower- 
ing his  own  wages  or  standard  of  living. 

One  argument  of  the  advocates  of  free  Chinese  immigration,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  is  that  we  cannot  develop  our  resources  without  more 
labor.  But  why  develop  resources  that  are  not  to  benefit  all  ?  An  in- 
crease in  the  laboring  population  at  present  would  only  enable  our  re- 
sources to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Xo  American  could 
wish  to  see  the  margin  of  cultivation  in  this  country  so  extended  that  it 
should  be  necessary  for  even  the  little  strips  along  the  railroads  to  be 
cultivated,  or  for  the  rocky  mountain-sides  to  be  terraced  with  earth, 
painfully  carried  there  on  the  backs  of  peasants,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
Europe.     A  huge  gross  product  is  not  of  itself  to  be  desii-ed  if  it  has  to 
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be  divided  into  progressively  smaller  parts.  We  might  have  greater 
growth,  but  never  greater  development.  If  growth  alone  was  what  we 
needed,  then  China  herself  could  well  be  our  model. 

As  the  "margin  of  cultivation  descends,"  i.e.,  as  increase  of  popula- 
tion drives  us  out  to  inferior  lands  where  necessaries  are  more  expen- 
sively raised,  it  can  be  seen  in  another  way  to  work  to  the  relative  dis- 
advantage of  the  masses.  A  finely  wrought  garment,  costing  say  forty 
dollars,  made  out  of  raw  wool  costing  a  dollar,  would  not  be  much  in- 
creased in.  price,  relatively  at  least,  if  the  wool  finally  had  to  be  raised 
at  a  cost  of  two  dollars.  But  what  a  difference  that  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  would  make  in  a  poor  man's  garment  that  cost  only 
four  or  five  dollars !  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns by  increase  of  population  bears  hardest  upon  the  poor. 

In  discussing  the  policy  of  the  admission  of  Asiatics  into  this  coun- 
try, there  is  one  question  that  overshadows  all  others  in  importance  : 
What  effect  would  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  have  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  laboring  class  ?  Would  it  lower  their  efficiency  ?  Would  it  lower 
their  standard  of  living,  and  make  their  struggle  for  existence  harder? 
Would  it  decrease  the  number  of  comfortable  and  happy  homes  that  form 
the  foundation  of  our  system  of  free  government  ?  A  wise  settlement  of 
this  issue  depends  upon  honest  and  enlightened  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. That  country  cannot  be  in  a  healthy  state  where  the  efficiency 
and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  laboring  class  are  permitted  to  deterio- 
rate ;  it  is  no  longer  in  a  progressive  state  where  the  efficiency  and  the 
standard  of  living  are  not  improving. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  our  opponents  maintain,  that  the  admission  of 
the  Chinese  would  cause  an  enlargement  of  our  national  wealth  and  a 
great  increase  of  production;  but  the  distribution  of  wealth,  not  its  pro- 
duction, is  to-day  our  most  serious  public  problem.  In  this  age  of  science 
and  invention,  production  can  well  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is 
its  equitable  distribution  that  must  now  be  the  concern  of  the  coimtry. 

The  increasing  recurrence  of  strikes  in  modern  times  must  have 
convinced  every  one  that  the  recent  settlement  of  labor  disputes  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  truce.  It  is  not  a  j)ermanent  industrial  peace.  The 
new  organization  of  capital  and  labor  that  is  now  necessary  to  bring  al)out 
lasting  peace  and  harmony  between  those  engaged  in  production  will 
require  greater  sympathy,  greater  trust  and  confidence,  and  a  clearer 
mutual  understanding  Ixitween  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Any 
such  new  organization  wUl  refiuire  the  formation  of  a  closer  union  l)e- 
tween  these  two  classes.      These  requirements  can  never  be  fultilled 
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between  the  mdividual  members  of  races  so  alien  to  one  another  as 
ourselves  and  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  compulsory  state  socialism,  but 
the  gi-adual  and  voluntary  adaptation  to  our  industries  of  diflerent  systems 
of  cooperation  or  protit-shariug,  to  which  all  the  great  political  econo- 
mists of  the  English-speaking  races  look  forward  as  the  salvation  of  the 
laboring  class.  This  would  necessitate  not  only  all  the  requii-ements 
mentioned  above,  but  such  a  uniformity  of  laws,  customs,  and  manners 
as  exists  between  closely  kindred  races  only.  If  the  laborer,  over  and 
above  his  wages,  is  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  production,  he  becomes 
— in  a  restricted  sense,  it  is  true — a  partner  of  the  concern  in  which 
he  works.  If  a  portion  of  his  profits  is  obliged  to  go  toward  the  purchase 
of  a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  the  concern,  as  is  now  frequently  the  case 
in  Europe,  he  will  ultimately  have  some  small  voice  in  its  direction. 
Such  an  improved  system  would  never  be  possible  between  Chinese  coolies 
and  American  capitalists.  It  is  at  a  time  like  this,  when  both  capitalists 
and  laborers  strongly  feel  the  need  of  one  another,  that  a  system  more 
fair  and  equitable  than  the  present  one  is  likely  to  be  evolved.  But  if 
we  admit  a  large  immigration  of  Chinese,  who  make  the  capitalists  inde- 
pendent of  white  labor,  all  progress  toward  an  improved  structure  must 
at  once  cease.  The  Chinese  are  capable  of  working  imder  the  present 
unsatisfactory  system  only.  By  their  admission  all  progress  to  an  im- 
proved organization  of  capital  and  labor  would  be  arrested. 

With  the  facilities  offered  by  the  modem  system  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion, the  Chinese  could,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  if  the  traffic  paid, 
pour  in  upon  our  land  a  turbid  flood  that  would  submerge  a  great  portion 
of  our  labormg  class.  We  should  have  ultimately,  then,  a  hybrid  type 
of  civilization,  half  European,  half  Asiatic,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  white  population  unemployed,  and  most  of  the  remainder  degraded 
to  the  level  of  the  groaning  millions  of  Asia — the  type  of  society  in 
which  progress  to  a  better  state  would  be  an  impossibility. 

If  we  must  have  protection,  it  is  far  better  for  us  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  man  than  against  his  trade.  What  effect  a  large  invasion 
of  Chinamen  would  have  upon  us  under  our  present  regime  has  recently 
been  very  thorouglily  discussed ;  but  as  we  are  in  an  advancing,  not  a 
stationarv%  state,  the  question  how  they  would  travel  with  us  along  the 
path  of  progi-ess  seems  an  important  consideration.  Whether  they  would 
accelerate  or  retard  our  journey  toward  that  land  of  promise,  full-  of 
plenty  for  all,  which  has  been  the  hope  of  so  many  of  our  noblest  minds, 
is  the  question.  Any  one  who  reads  President  Hadley's  book  on  "The 
Education  of  the  American  Citizen,"  and  learns  from  it  what  qualities 
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must  now  be  cultivated  in  order  to  maintain  more  than  the  mere  form 
of  fi-ee  institutions,  will  realize  that  the  Chinaman  can  have  no  place  in 
our  social  system.  The  highest  forms  of  government  require  the  highest 
races  of  people.  To  adapt  the  Chinaman  to  om-  institutions,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  begin  by  eradicating  his  religion,  superstitions,  traditions, 
ideals,  and  customs  —  all  of  which  have  been  so  welded  to  his  mind  after 
four  thousand  years  of  inheritance  as  to  have  become  a  part  of  himself. 

While  the  Chinese  question  is  frequently  treated  as  a  modern  race 
problem,  it  is  really  a  phase  of  the  oldest  political  problem  of  history. 
We  can  never  know  how  often  in  pre-historic  times  some  little  gleam  of 
progress  may  have  been  put  out  by  an  overwhelmiug  wave  of  barbarism. 
From  the  earliest  beginnings  of  history,  the  civilization  of  Europe  has 
frequently  been  attacked  and  imperilled  by  the  barbaric  hordes  of  Asia. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  that  would  have  ensued  if  the  band 
of  Greeks  at  Marathon  had  not  beaten  back  ten  times  its  number  of 
Asiatic  invaders.  But  the  spark  of  European  civilization,  surrounded 
as  it  was  by  the  blackness  of  Asiatic  barbarism,  was  kept  aflame  by 
Grecian  valor.  The  most  brilliant  period  of  Athenian  civilization  was 
the  result.  When  we  contemplate  what  the  modern  world  owes  to 
Athens  —  when  we  remember  that  it  was  from  her  we  learned  our  first 
lessons  of  civil  and  intellectual  freedom ;  that  it  was  there  that  the  founda- 
tion of  philosophy,  science,  and  all  the  fine  arts  was  securely  laid;  and 
that  it  is  her  spirit  and  her  genius  that  have  run  through  all  the  civili- 
zations coming  afterward  —  we  can  form  some  conception  of  how  im- 
portant it  then  was  to  keep  the  Asiatics  from  breaking  into  Europe. 

For  many  centuries  afterward  Europe  was  constantly  threatened  by 
Asia.  In  the  fifth  century  civilization  again  barely  escaped  being  blotted 
off  our  planet  by  the  success  of  AttUa  and  his  Asiatic  hordes.  Three 
centuries  later  the  Araljs  had  to  be  driven  back  across  the  Pyrenees; 
again,  five  centuries  later  still,  if  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Tartar 
race,  instead  of  quarrelling  on  the  edge  of  Euroj)e,  had  combined,  they 
would  have  subjugated  and  destroyed  the  best  of  everything  there. 
After  the  repulse  of  the  Turks  from  the  siege  of  Vienna,  civilization 
gradually  became  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  tlie  danger 
of  the  extinction  of  civilization  by  an  invasion  from  Asia  passed  away. 
But  from  that  time  onward  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Euroj)e 
has  always  been  a  burning  (juestion,  and  up  to  tlio  present  we  have 
continued  the  policy  of  excluding  Asiatics  from  our  shores. 

These  illustrations  are  advanced  not  l^ecauso  their  l)earing  upon  our 
present  subject  is  so  direct,  })ut  in  order  to  put  the  burden  of  proof  where 
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it  belongs  —  upon  those  who  now  advocate  the  admittance  of  Asiatics 
into  a  civilization  that  has  flourished  only  by  fighting  them  off.  They 
also  demonstrate  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  impression,  progress  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  It  is  not  every  race  that  has  inherent  pro- 
gressive tendencies;  and  when  we  consider  what  narrow  escapes  from 
total  extinction  civilization  has  several  times  had,  both  progress  and 
civilization  appear  almost  like  lucky  accidents.  It  therefore  behooves 
us  to  guard  both  with  tenderest  care. 

Yet,  in  an  age  when  the  brotherhood  of  man  has  become  more  fully 
recognized,  when  the  world  is  gi'owing  narrower  and  our  sympathy  at 
the  same  time  is  growing  broader,  it  might  not  be  considei-ed  just  to 
discuss  this  question  without  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  Chinaman 
himself.  Luckily  for  us  his  exclusion  would  put  no  burden  on  our 
national  conscience,  as  the  Chinaman  has  a  great  industrial  destiny  in  his 
own  country.  Few  realize  that  China  is  as  yet  sparsely  populated.  It 
is  a  little  more  tlian  one-third  as  thickly  populated  to  a  square  mile  as 
the  most  sparsely  populated  part  of  Europe.  It  is  not  one-quarter  as 
thickly  populated  as  the  most  thickly  populated  part  of  that  continent. 
I  can  confirm  the  testimony  of  other  travellers  as  to  the  great  extent  of 
uncultivated  land  in  its  interior.  Its  immense  mineral  wealth  has  not 
yet  begun  to  be  developed,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  the  largest  deposits 
of  coal  yet  anywhere  discovered. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  the  Chinaman  is  not  a  far-seeing 
business  man.  He  is  not  enterprising.  His  sole  idea  in  business  is  to 
turn  his  capital  over  rapidly  and  get  quick  returns  in  trade.  If  those  re- 
turns come  from  the  outset  he  will  work  as  hard  as  Germans  or  Ameri- 
cans, and  perhaps  even  more  steadily  than  they.  But  the  idea  of  lay- 
ing out  the  profits  of  capital  for  several  years,  in  order  to  drain  marshes 
or  irrigate  wastes,  never  occurs  to  him.  Not  only  China,  but  the  huge 
continent  of  Asia,  is  now  awaiting  the  regeneration  it  is  soon  to  have. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  European  capital  and  European  fore- 
sight, which  are  now  attempting  to  build  up  that  continent,  so  much 
larger  and  so  much  less  developed  than  our  own,  will  create  an  enormous 
demand  and  a  relatively  high  wage  for  the  labor  of  the  Chinese  coolie. 

Let  Chinese  merchants,  travellers,  and  students  come  here,  as  before, 
to  carry  back  to  China  the  benefits  of  our  improvements  and  experiments, 
but  let  our  country  itself  be  dedicated  to  progress  as  well  as  to  freedom. 

•  Truxtun  Beale. 
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"The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past,"  said  the  late  President  McKin- 
ley  in  his  last  speech  in  Buffalo.  He  was  speaking  of  the  policy  of  re- 
ciprocity —  of  finding  markets  abroad  for  our  surplus  products  by  treaty 
stipulation  for  reduction  of  tariffs  with  nations  that  want  what  we  have 
to  sell;  thus  developing  in  turn  larger  fields  of  production  to  supply 
them,  and  affording  more  employment  to  labor,  while  not  disturbing  our 
settled  policy  of  protection  at  home.  This  is  sound  statesmanship,  but 
it  involves  the  expenditure  of  more  labor  in  the  development  of  these 
fields  of  supply.  A  liberal  policy  in  trade  does  not  harmonize  very  well 
with  the  "  sand-lot "  statesmanship  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Men  are  more  important  than  things.  We  pay  tithes  of  mint,  anise, 
and  cumin  in  sordid  trade,  and  omit  the  weightier  matter  of  brotherly 
love.  Nations  have  a  right,  of  com-se,  to  exclude  undesirable  immigrants, 
but  the  exclusion  should  not  discriminate  unfairly.  Wu  Ting  Fang  is 
right.  The  exclusion  of  his  countrymen  is  arbitrary  and  unjust.  It  is 
a  law  for  nations  as  well  as  for  the  members  of  society  that  they  should 
intermingle  for  the  advancement  of  civilization.  The  idea  is  weU  ex- 
pressed in  the  Burlingame  Treaty  of  July  28,  1868: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Emperor  of  China  cordially  recognize  the 
inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the  free  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  sub- 
ject* respectively  from  the  one  country  to  the  other  for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade, 
or  as  permanent  residents. 

Secretary  Hay,  in  his  eloquent  speech  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
banfjuet  in  New  York  not  long  ago,  associated  our  foreign  policy  and 
diplomacy  with  the  Golden  Rule,  as  dear  to  Confucianism  as  to  our 
Christian  system,  and  yet  we  refuse  to  reciprocate  a  common  courtesy 
in  the  case  of  a  people  which  has  shown  every  disposition  to  cultivate 
the  kindliest  relations  with  us. 

Isolation  is  a  violation  of  (hity  in  the  case  of  nations  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  members  of  society.  Individuals  may  be  comjKjlled  by  law  to  ])er- 
form  their  sociial  duties  in  the  state,  ])iit  in  the  absence  of  treaties  nations 
are  left  to  the  widest  discretirm.     The  United  States  has  always  been 
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libeml  to  the  point  of  danger,  with  respect  not  only  to  the  entrance  of 
immigrants,  but  also  to  their  naturalization,  their  admission  to  the  suftrage, 
and  their  eligibility  to  the  honors  of  the  Eepublic.  The  tragic  event  in 
Buflalo  last  September  has  called  a  halt.  Anarchists  have  crept  in  with 
their  propaganda  of  assassination,  which  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
greater  strictness.  Hereafter  the  lines  will  be  more  closely  drawn.  But 
the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  must  be  other  than  those 
that  apply  to  anarchists  and  the  criminal  classes.  The  Chinaman  can 
never  be  an  anarchist  or  a  revolutionist.  He  is  by  nature  conservative, 
quiet,  docile,  and  well-behaved.  A  careful  examination  of  the  criminal 
and  police  records  of  any  city  in  the  United  States  will  show  a  smaller 
percentage  of  disorder  among  Chinese  residents  than  among  residents 
of  any  other  foreign  nationality.  A  people  educated  under  the  influence 
of  Confucius  can  never  go  far  wrong  in  their  morals.  He  taught  the 
same  morality  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ  was  born.  The  Chinese  are  superstitious,  it  is  true ;  but  their 
superstition  illustrates  the  best  qualities  of  head  and  heart  —  love  of 
home  and  reverence  for  ancestors. 

The  Yellow  Peril  is  a  spectre  of  the  imagination,  created  of  "such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of. "  Under  the  liberal  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  1868  millions  might  have  come  to  our  shores,  but  they  did  not.  At- 
tracted by  the  gold  fields  in  California,  a  few  thousands  came  over,  and 
nobody  thought  anything  of  it.  In  1851  there  were  about  70,000  Chi- 
nese on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Chinese  emigration  was  always  limited  to  a 
few  districts  in  the  province  of  Canton. 

When  the  era  of  railroad  construction  came  on,  farms  were  opened 
up,  and  new  fields  of  labor  invited  immigrants,  the  required  labor  did  not 
come  fast  enough  to  satisfy  American  greed,  and  more  Chinese  were  sent 
for.  There  was  thus  introduced  the  obnoxious  coolie  system,  which  was 
prohibited  imder  severe  penalties  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1875.  The 
hard  times  of  the  '70's  iutervened,  leading  to  reaction  and  agitation. 
The  result  was  the  modification  of  *  the  Burlingame  Treaty  by  the 
amendatory  Treaty  of  November  17,  1880,  by  which  Chiuese  laborers 
might  be  excluded  absolutely  as  the  United  States  should  see  fit.  Then 
came  the  stringent  law  of  1888,  known  as  the  Geary  Act,  which  expires 
in  May  next,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend. 

The  arguments  used  in  support  of  exclusion  are :  (1)  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  assimilable ;  and  (2)  that  they  drag  our  workers  down  to  the 
level  of  cheaper  labor  and  lower  living.  As  Josh  BiUings  would  say, 
these  advocates  of  exclusion  "know  more  things  that  hain't  so"  than 
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would  fill  a  good-sized  library.  Both  philosophy  and  history  rise  up 
to  contradict  them.  WTiat  is  meant  by  assimilation  ?  It  is  not  inter- 
marriage, or  amalgamation ;  it  is  only  imitation ;  and  there  are  no  keener 
imitators  than  the  Mongolian  races.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  marvellous 
revolution  in  Japan.  Assimilation  has  been  compared  to  the  process  of 
throwing  grain  into  a  hopper  and  grinding  it  out  in  a  new  form.  No  more 
remarkable  process  has  ever  been  known  in  any  age  or  among  any  people. 

Foreigners  are  naturally  gregarious.  Whether  their  residence  is  to 
be  temporary  or  permanent  they  preserve  their  national  traits,  and  no 
harm  has  ever  come  from  it.  Unity  of  industrial  fabric,  with  diversity 
of  fibre,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  national  strength.  Admit  the  Chinese 
laborer  as  well  as  the  merchant  and  student,  give  them  citizenship  and 
qualified  suffrage,  open  the  schools  to  their  children  —  and  assimilation 
will  be  rapid  and  complete. 

Not  homogeneity  but  heterogeneity  has  been  the  law  of  our  national 
life.  The  German  converts  the  Puritan  Sabbath  into  a  national  holi- 
day :  he  drinks  his  beer  and  enjoys  his  music.  But  there  is  no  better 
citizen.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the  Chinaman,  although  he  has  his 
society,  burns  his  joss  light,  and  worships  his  ancestral  tablet.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  the  Jews  were  mobbed  in  England.  To-day  a  Jew 
dominates  the  finances  of  the  Empire,  and  Jews  sit  in  Parliament. 
The  last  vestige  of  anti-Semitic  feeling  has  disappeared  from  the  world 
except  in  France,  Spain,  and  Russia.  The  Jews  are  among  our  best  and 
most  useful  citizens,  thoroughly  assimilated  with  our  civilization. 

In  an  age  when  commerce  was  piracy  the  negro  was  seized  in  his 
native  jungles  in  Africa,  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  made  the 
slave  of  the  white  man.  Slavery  cannot  be  defended  on  principle;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  through  its  avenue  the  negro  race,  by  contact 
with  the  whites,  has  been  lifted  to  a  plane  of  civilization  it  never 
could  have  reached  otherwise.  The  negro  is  the  natural  laborer  of  the 
South,  just  as  the  Chinaman  is  the  "natural  laborer  of  the  Far  East. 
Deportation  of  the  one  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable,  and  exclusion 
of  the  other  is  a  piece  of  the  same  folly.  The  Indian  has  been  trans- 
formed by  the  same  process  from  a  savage  in  his  tepee  to  a  farmer  on 
his  allotment,  and  his  children  are  at  school.  Yet  the  Indian  is  on  the 
road  to  extinction.  He  has  run  against  the  sharp  point  of  destiny. 
Removed  from  the  corral  of  the  reservation,  deprived  of  government  ra- 
tions, and  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  he  can  never  survive  the  sharp 
conflict  with  the  8U[)erior  race  or  escajie  its  consuming  vices. 

When  two  races,  the  one  inferior  and  Urn  other  superior,  come  in 
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contact  in  large  numbers,  the  inferior  either  is  lifted  up  to  the  plane  of 
the  superior  or  is  exterminated.  History  does  not  show  a  case  where 
the  superior  race  has  been  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the  inferior. 
Before  the  War  of  the  Eebellion  the  advocates  of  slavery  always  con- 
tended that  emancipation  would  result  in  a  war  of  races  and  the  expul- 
sion or  extinction  of  one  or  the  other.  Such  is  the  weakness  of  human 
judgment !  What  an  explosion  of  false  theories  and  what  a  decay  of 
prejudices  has  this  generation  witnessed!  The  slave  is  free,  but  the 
South  is  producing  ten  bales  of  cotton  where  she  raised  one  before,  and 
is  manufacturing  it  besides.  In  every  other  line  of  industry  she  is 
sharing  the  magnificent  prosperity  of  the  present  day.  The  same  pre- 
dictions were  made  as  are  now  made  about  the  Yellow  Peril  —  the  ruin 
of  the  country  by  the  degradation  of  the  white  race  coming  in  contact 
with  the  black. 

The  concentration  of  any  people  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
Chinese  in  San  Francisco  is,  of  course,  productive  of  vice.  They  have 
their  opium  joints  and  all  other  forms  of  evil  known  to  the  hmnan  race; 
so  have  we  our  whiskey  joints  and  all  other  forms  of  vice  and  crime  in 
certain  districts  of  New  York.  To  take  our  eyes  from  these  "  sore  spots  " 
and  locate  them  exclusively  on  Chinatown  is  nothing  but  another  in- 
stance of  the  traditional  mote  and  beam. 

The  wonderful  transformation  of  Japan  in  less  than  half  a  century 
is  the  most  instructive  of  all. instances  of  assimilation.  In  that  country 
Western  ideas  have  been  grafted  on  the  decaying  stalk  of  a  decadent  civ- 
ilization. The  Japanese  are  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  Mongolian  race  — 
a  race  that  invented  gunpowder  and  the  art  of  printing,  and  needed  only 
a  rejuvenation  of  its  latent  genius.  This  Japan  has  accomplished.  By 
a  magic  development  of  her  resources,  she  has  covered  her  land  with  the 
smoke-stack  of  the  factory  and  the  railroad,  and  has  built  for  herself  an 
army  and  a  navy  that  make  her  take  rank  with  first-class  powers. 

Commodore  Perry,  standing  with  an  open  Bible  on  the  capstan  of 
his  flagship  in  Tokio  in  1854,  is  a  more  important  character  than  Com- 
modore Dewey  on  the  bridge  of  the  Olym^pia  in  Manila  Bay  in  1898. 
The  Philippines  would  be  a  burden  except  as  a  point  d'appui  for 
the  new  civilization  in  the  Orient.  It  is  four  hundred  years  since  St. 
Xavier  first  set  foot  on  Chinese  soil  as  a  missionary.  In  the  intervening 
centuries  other  soldiers  of  the  Cross  have  followed  to  carry  out  the 
Divine  injunction  to  spread  the  Gospel,  and  yet  we  now  say  that  their 
converts  are  not  fit  to  be  received  within  our  gates.  Is  not  this  a 
mockery  and  a  travesty  ? 
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The  objection  that  the  Chinese  work  more  cheaply  than  other  for- 
eigners or  Americans  in  the  same  lines  of  industry  is  not  sustained  by  the 
evidence.  Like  all  other  laborers  they  seek  the  highest  wages  going, 
and  they  soon  learn  what  these  are.  Chinamen  have  a  keen  eye  for  the 
main  chance.  That  they  live  more  cheaply  and  save  more  money  than 
our  laborers  is  true,  but  this  is  a  virtue  that  deserves  imitation  rather 
than  condemnation.  There  is  really  no  competition  between  the  Chinese 
and  our  people ;  and  if  they  do  work  for  less  wages,  no  harm  can  come 
of  it,  because  they  occupy  different  spheres  of  industry.  As  cooks, 
house  servants,  and  coal  miners,  they  only  come  in  conflict  with  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Italians,  Scandinavians,  and  the  negroes;  and  if  only  to 
solve  the  "  servant  problem "  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  exclusion 
would  be  justified. 

But  there  is  a  view  of  this  subject  which  transcends  all  others  in 
importance.  Our  new  President  evidently  sees  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  the  Philippines.     He  says  in  his  able  message : 

In  our  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Philippines,  it  may  be  that 
here  and  there  we  have  gone  too  rapidly  in  giving  them  local  self-government.  It  is 
on  this  side  that  our  error,  if  any,  has  been  committed.  No  competent  observer, 
sincerely  desirous  of  finding  out  the  facts  and  influenced  only  by  a  desire  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  natives,  can  assert  that  we  have  not  gone  far  enough.  We  have  gone  to 
the  very  verge  of  safety  in  hastening  the  process.  To  have  taken  a  single  step  fur- 
ther or  faster  in  advance  would  have  been  folly  and  weakness  and  might  well  have 
been  crime. 

And  again : 

The  time  has  come  when  there  should  be  additional  legislation  for  the  Philip- 
pines. Nothing  better  can  be  done  for  the  Islands  than  to  introduce  industrial  enter- 
prises. Nothing  would  benefit  them  so  much  as  throwing  them  open  to  industrial 
development.  The  connection  between  idleness  and  mischief  is  proverbial,  and  the 
opportunity  to  do  remunerative  work  is  one  of  the  surest  preventives  of  war.  Of 
course,  no  business  man  will  go  into  the  Philippines  unless  it  is  to  his  interest  to  do 
80 ;  and  it  is  immensely  to  the  interest  of  the  Islands  that  he  should  go  in.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  Congress  should  pass  laws  by  which  the  resources  of  the 
Islands  can  be  developed ;  so  that  franchises  (for  limited  terms  of  years)  can  be 
granted  to  companies  doing  business  in  them,  and  every  encouragement  be  given  to 
the  incoming  of  business  men  of  every  kind. 

The  President  is  right.  The  politicians  must  give  way  to  the  cap- 
tains of  industry.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of 
Plights  are  examples  of  "a  s[)ecies  of  baggage  we  never  should  have  at- 
tempted to  carry  into  our  tropical  possessions."  England,  the  wisest  col- 
onizing power  that  has  ever  existed,  did  not  carry  Magna  Charta  or  tlie 
Petition  of  Kight  into  India ;    but  she  sent  thither  her  capitalists,  her 
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merchants,  and  her  manufacturers,  and  built  up  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and 
Madras  a  commercial  power  that  has  made  her  the  mistress  of  the  East- 
ern world.  For  two  hundred  years  a  few  thousand  English  have  suc- 
cessfully governed  300,000,000  natives.  England  played  the  Hindoo 
against  the  Mohammedan,  incorporated  both  races  in  her  army,  put  them 
under  British  officers,  and  quelled  in  1857  the  Sepoy  revolt,  which  was 
the  result  of  an  accidental  offence  to  native  superstitions.  India  has 
had  an  army  that  has  guaranteed  public  order,  and  has  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Empire  in  her  foreign  wars.  "We  might  have  done  the  same  in  the 
Philippines,  uniting  the  insurgent  forces  of  Aguinaldo,  that  helped  drive 
Spain  from  the  archipelago,  with  our  own  army  of  occupation  under 
American  officers;  and  by  a  mixture  of  force  and  kindness  peace  would 
have  been  established  long  ago. 

Spain  lost  her  colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  through  her  greed 
and  cruelty.  England  has  preserved  hers  by  justice  and  humanity.  She 
gave  India  factories,  banks,  schools,  railroads,  and  ships,  and  let  the  na- 
tives share  in  the  prosperity  her  policy  inaugiu-ated.  By  the  same  pol- 
icy the  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  become  the  equals 
of  British  subjects  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Dutch  have  pursued  the  same  wise  policy  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 
The  Holland  merchants,  not  the  politicians,  have  shaped  the  destiny  of 
these  fruitful  islands.  A  few  thousand  Dutch  govern  25,000,000  semi- 
barbarians,  who  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

"SMiat  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  the  rich  resources  of  the  Philippines 
a  field  for  our  industrial  forces  —  the  promoters,  the  syndicates,  and  the  so- 
called  trusts,  those  abused  agencies  of  development  and  industrial  activ- 
ity that  have  given  us  commercial  supremacy  in  Europe.  "When  the 
great  canal  has  been  completed,  the  navy  strengthened,  a  merchant 
marine  established,  a  Pacific  cable  laid,  and  absolute  free  trade  estab- 
lished with  the  Islands,  the  coal  and  iron  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
"V\'est  Virginia,  the  cotton  of  the  South,  and  the  grain  of  the  West  will 
pass  through  this  waterway  to  the  Islands  and  the  ports  of  Asia.  Plants 
will  be  established  in  Manila  that  will  rival  those  of  Hongkong,  Singa- 
pore, Bombay,  and  Calcutta.  We  can  feed  and  clothe  800,000,000 
Asiatics.  England  has  64  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  China :  we  have  8  per 
cent  only ;  but  in  the  last  decade  our  trade  has  increased  121  per  cent  in 
quantity,  and  59  per  cent  in  value  —  mostly  in  cotton  fabrics.  Japan 
has  a  population  of  42,000,000  only.  Her  foreign  trade  last  year  was 
8444,000,000.  China's  foreign  trade  was  8495,000,000,  showing  a 
capacity  for  trade  in  China  of  tenfold  what  it  is.     A  good  share  of  this 
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vast  trade  rightfully  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  we  may  get  it  for 
the  same  reasons  that  have  secured  us  supremacy  in  Europe. 

But  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  Philippines  and  build  up  this 
commerce  in  the  Orient  will  require  reliable  labor.  American  working- 
men  will  never  go  to  the  tropics  in  large  numbers.  Where,  then,  is  the 
labor  to  come  fi-om?  In  my  opinion  there  is  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  It  must  come  from  China.  Scratch  a  Filipino  and  you  find 
a  Malay  —  a  pirate  by  natme  and  a  marauder  and  a  ladrone  by  practice. 
Spain  never  could  make  the  Filipinos  work,  but  had  to  depend  on  the 
Chinese,  who  have  been  going  to  the  Islands  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
have  been  hated  by  the  natives  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  were 
willing  to  work.  On  one  occasion  during  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Filipinos  massacred  30,000  Chinamen.  But  the  Chinese  showed  grit, 
and  returned  to  the  Islands  in  the  face  of  massacre  and  death.  They 
are  there  to-day,  but  the  testimony  of  the  soldiers  and  visitors  is  uni- 
form that  if  further  immigration  is  excluded  by  military  order  or  act  of 
Congress,  there  will  be  no  reliable  laborers  on  the  Islands.  There  is  no 
"  problem "  in  the  Philippines.  The  situation  there  is  simply  a  fact. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  little  common  sense. 

General  McArthur,  in  one  of  his  reports,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  admission  of  the  Chinese  would  be  detrimental  to  native  labor ;  but 
he  says : 

Some  merchants,  a  few  large  property  owners,  nearly  all  contractors,  and  all  those 
engaged  in  enterprises  of  such  magnitude  that  cheap  labor  counts  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  success  complain  not  a  little  that  the  unlimited  labor  market  of  China  just 
over  the  way  has  been  closed  to  them,  and  that  the  material  progress  of  the  country 
must  suffer  for  want  of  a  labor  supply  possessing  the  ideal  elements  of  cheapness, 
arlaptability,  patience,  and  uncomplaining  industry.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
unlimited  Chinese  immigration  would  for  a  time  give  an  immediate  and  powerful 
impetus  to  manufacturing,  railroad  construction,  ship-building,  the  making  of  high- 
ways, and  even  the  larger  farming  industries  ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
b^'nefits  80  accruing  would  anything  like  balance  the  incalculable  damage  and  ruin 
which  would  befall  the  great  mass  of  the  population  "  to  the  manner  born,"  who  would 
be  deprived  of  employment,  and  who  would  but  little  appreciate  a  material  progress 
of  which  they  are  not  partakers  and  which  brought  them  neither  happiness  nor 
prosperity. 

But  how  can  "  the  great  mass  of  the  population  to  the  manner  born  " 
l>e  deprived  of  em])loynient  they  do  not  want  and  will  not  accept?  And 
what  cares  the  idle  Filipino  for  the  "prosperity  and  happiness"  that 
honest  labor  brings? 

Secretary  Root  re})orts  that  during  the  last  year  no  loss  than  Jii^5,000,- 
000  was  ])aid  out  for  rice  imported  into  the  Philip])ines,  although  th<; 
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Archipelago  is  known  to  be  the  best  rice-producing  country  in  the  world. 
With  Chinese  labor  rice  would  be  a  valuable  export  and  source  of  wealth, 
while  supplying  the  local  consumption. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Chinese  labor  in  the  United  States  opened  up  the 
great  lines  of  communication,  bound  the  country  together  as  with  rib- 
bons of  steel,  encouraged  manufactures,  developed  the  mines,  and  worked 
the  farms  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Xone  of  the  evils  predicted  by  dema- 
gogues ever  resulted  from  this  wise  policy.  Against  the  positive  good 
that  has  been  done  we  have  only  the  vague  assertions  of  the  harm  that 
may  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  Consul-General  Wildman,  late  of  Hongkong,  in 
his  report  of  July  25,  1900,  says: 

Sixty-one  thousand  and  seventy-five  emigrants  left  Hongkong  for  various  places 
during  the  year,  most  of  whom  were  Chinese.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  many  people  in  the  United  States  fear  an  overcrowding  of  Chinese 
in  America,  that  the  statistics  for  the  year  demonstrate  the  fact  that  as  many  Chinese 
are  returning  from  America  to  Hongkong  as  are  going  fiom  Hongkong  to  America. 
For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899,  7,591  Chinese  left  this  port  for  San  Francisco, 
and  5,806  returned  from  San  Francisco.  Seventy-four  Chinese  entered  Seattle  from 
Hongkong,  and  157  returned ;  6-t9  left  Hongkong  for  Portland,  and  91  returned ;  460 
left  for  Takoma,  and  293  returned  ;  896  depaited  for  Honolulu,  and  1,130  returned. 
By  striking  a  balance,  it  will  be  seen  that  theChinese'population  in  the  United  States 
increased  by  2,191,  and  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  these  were  merchants  who  had  pre- 
viously obtained  a  residence  in  America,  it  does  not  appear  that  we  have  anything 
to  fear  from  the  Chinese  commercial  invasion.  More  than  95  per  cent  of  all  the  Chi- 
nese who  go  to  America  fiom  China  depart  from  tliis  port.  As  a  comparison,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  45,666  Chinese  departed  fi'om  Hongkong  alone  for  the  Straits 
Settlements.  Chinese  immigration  to  the  Straits  is  encouraged  by  that  Government, 
and  to  Chinese  labor  they  are  indebted  for  the  opening  of  their  mines,  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  in  a  very  large  measure  their  commercial  prosperity. 

The  restriction  should  be  removed  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  well 
as  the  Philippines.  The  planters  complain  that  native  labor  is  entiiely 
unreliable,  and  say  that  unless  they  can  have  the  Chinese  and  the  Jap- 
ane.se  on  their  large  sugar  plantations,  that  industry  may  as  well  be  aban- 
doned to  the  weeds  and  briers. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  bars  are  thrown  down  in 
our  insular  possessions  they  cannot  be  kept  up  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  insular  cases  Con- 
gress may  exclude  them,  if  it  is  deemed  wise  to  continue  this  mistaken 
policy. 

Not  only  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Hawaii,  but  in  the  United  States 
more  labor  will  be  necessarv'.  The  American  working-man  will  not 
much  longer  work  for  wages.     Om-  wage-earners  are  fast  passing  into 
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the  class  of  capitalists,  and  are  becoming  employers  instead  of  employed. 
Labor  is  apotheosized;  we  all  praise  it,  and  we  all  want  to  get  away 
fi'om  it.  The  man  who  throws  om*  coal  into  cellars  performs  the  same 
kind  of  service  as  the  coal  baron  who  brings  it  to  the  pit-mouth.  The 
cabman  who  drives  us  from  the  depot  to  the  hotel  performs  the  same 
service  as  the  raili"oad  that  carries  us  from  city  to  city.  But  the  laborer 
would  rather  be  the  coal  baron,  and  the  cabman  the  raih'oad  president. 

The  reclamation  of  the  arid  regions  by  irrigation,  as  recommended  by 
the  President,  will  open  up  millions  of  acres  for  agiiculture,  to  which  the 
Chinese  are  su  well  adapted.  China  is  nothing  but  a  vast  field  of  irri- 
gation. The  increasing  demand  for  our  cereals  will  require  more  farm 
hands.  Coal  mining  in  England  and  Belgium  is  becoming  more  and 
more  costly.  The  undeveloped  coal  lands  in  the  United  States  can  sup- 
ply the  world  for  ages.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  bears  witness  that,  with 
etticient  foremen,  tlie  Chinese  are  the  best  miners  in  the  world.  We 
have  the  capital,  we  have  the  natural  resources,  and  with  reliable  labor 
we  shall  lead  the  naticms.  Solon  once  told  Croesus  that  whoever  had  tlie 
iron  wuuld  possess  all  the  gold.  As  Carlyle  said  of  England  more  than 
fifty  years  ago:  "What  a  future,  wide  as  the  world,  if  we  have  the  heart 
and  heroism  for  it  "  —  which  by  Heaven's  blessing  we  shall. 

What  the  elder  Pitt  was  to  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  will  be  to  the  United  States  in  the  twentieth.  Our  bold 
young  President  will  be  equal  to  his  opportunity  and  his  duty.  President 
McKinley  laid  the  foundation,  but  the  superstructure  completed  by  his 
successor  will  he  grander  than  dreamed  of  by  its  founder.  The  great 
British  statesman  raised  his  little  island  kingdom  to  dominate  the  poli- 
tics of  i^unjpe  and  crowned  his  coimtry  with  commercial  supremacy. 

Naturalists  tell  us  of  a  parrot  in  the  South  Seas  tliat  by  constantly 
feeding  on  the  ground  has  lost  the  power  of  fiiglit.  So  we  have  pessi- 
mists and  so-called  statesmen  who  are  gr'o veiling  on  the  low  plane  of  prej- 
udice, clinging  to  exploded  theories  of  constitutional  construction,  and 
refusing  to  rise  to  tlie  height  oi  modern  possil)ilities.  Macaulay's  pic- 
ture of  the  New  Zealand  ?i-tist  standing  on  a  broken  arch  of  London 
Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  l^aul's  may  never  be  realized.  But  the 
faithful  historian  will  record  tlie  fidfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Seneca  in 
the  age  of  Nero:  "A  power  will  arise  in  the  West  that  shall  rival  Rome." 

ROBKKT    HUTCIIESON. 
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Among  the  features  commou  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  the  German  Empire  are  the  vast  corporations,  which  are 
nowhere  else  developed  in  an  equal  degree.  In  both  countries  the  crea- 
ti(m  of  organizations  such  as  those  of  Krupp,  Siemens,  Stumm,  Schuck- 
ert,  and  others  is  due  principally  to  energy  and  inventiveness,  in  com- 
bination with  the  concomitant  genius  for  organization.  Some  of  them, 
as,  for  example,  the  German  Mectrizitdts-Gesellschaft,  were  origmally 
stock  companies,  while  others  later  became  such,  in  order  to  attain  the 
greater  degree  of  independence  enforced  by  financial  conditions.  As  re- 
gards both  the  power  exerted  by  the  capital  of  these  corporations  and  their 
economic  significance,  whether  in  a  good  or  an  evil  sense,  the  corpora- 
tions must  be  acknowledged  as  gi-eatly  superior  to  the  trusts,  because 
they  are  natural  organic  creations  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  unity, 
whereas  the  latter  are  the  products  of  a  pressure  artificially  exerted,  the 
constituent  elements  of  which  are  easily  disposed  under  favorable  condi- 
tions to  sever  their  connection  with  tlie  organization.  Hence  the  phe- 
nomenon of  which  I  purpose  to  speak  in  this  paper  is,  in  Germany  at 
least,  more  frequently  found  among  the  great  corporations.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  the  artificial  creation  of  an  outlet  for  products  which  can  be 
no  longer  advantageously  sold  in  the  open  market. 

Artificial  production — i.e.,  production  which  aims  at  an  output 
greater  than  that  justified  by  ordinary  demand  —  is  shown,  for  example, 
in  the  endeavor  of  a  bicycle  syndicate  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
the  wheel  by  the  post-office  or  by  the  standing  army  by  means  of  per- 
sonal influence  or  pressure  exerted  upon  the  newspapers.  Analogous 
examples  are  furnished  in  the  endeavor  of  an  ordnance  manufactory  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a  new  gun  by  the  Government,  or  in  a  combina- 
tion of  docks  and  iron-works  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  national 
fleet,  when  these  enterprises  are  dictated  solely  by  financial  considera- 
tions. Still  another  illustration  is  the  artificial  establishment  of  electrical 
plants,  for  purposes  of  either  illumination  or  transportation,  in  districts 
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where  the  introduction  of  such  improvements  is  unwarranted.  The 
artificial  creation  of  markets  does  not,  therefore,  apply  exclusively  to 
merchandise,  but  obtains  also  in  the  field  of  technical  operations  and 
inventions.  Yet,  so  long  as  the  latter  appeal  to  the  open  market,  where 
they  can  be  appraised  at  their  actual  value,  they  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished, even  by  the  layman,  from  the  class  before  mentioned. 

In  Germany,  the  attempt  at  the  forcing  of  markets  by  modern  spec- 
ulators has  met  with  its  first  well-deserved  defeat  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Trehertrocknungs-Gesellscliaft,  and  the  financial  institution  connected 
with  it  —  the  Bank  of  Leipsic.  In  order  to  understand  how  the  ruui 
of  this  dual  corporation  was  effected,  it  may  be  well  to  elucidate  more 
fully  the  commercial  principle  upon  which  it  was  established. 

The  rise  of  the  gi-eat  German  electrical  companies,  several  of  which 
employ  10,000  men  and  control  a  capital  of  100  to  160  million  marks, 
is  not  due  solely  to  the  operation  of  the  time-honored  economic  princi- 
ples of  supply  and  demand.  Admitting  the  superiority  of  electricity  as 
an  illuminating  and  a  m«jtive  agent  and  for  other  purposes,  its  displace- 
ment of  other  systems  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  the  basis  of  merit 
alone.  The  estaV)lishment  of  electrical  works,  the  extension  of  trolley 
lines,  the  adaptation  of  electricity  to  hydraulics  —  all  these  innovations 
have  been  applied  in  a  degiee  by  no  means  wholly  warmnted  by  the  natu- 
ral economic  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  necessity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  nation's  capital.  The  investment  of  several  billions  in 
entirely  new  enterprises  withia  the  last  fifteen  years  is  unprecedented 
in  Europe,  and  finds  a  counterpart  only  in  the  concomitant  development 
of  electrical  industries  in  America.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  process 
is  a  far  more  natural  one ;  for  the  increase  of  population  and  the  growth 
of  municipalities  in  the  United  States  have  furnished  a  far  more  favorable 
soil  for  the  development  of  electrical  industries,  more  particularly  as  in 
many  sections  neitlier  horse-cars  nor  gas  companies  had  been  introduced 
tjefore  the  wider  a])[tlication  of  electricity  had  begun.  The  more  rapid 
growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures  has  also  contributed  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  devel<)j)ment  of  electrical  enterprises  in  America. 

That  the  electrical  c(jrapanies  of  Germany  have,  nevertheless,  grown 
to  "American  proportions  "  is  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  fact 
that  they  succeeded  in  increasing  ])roduction  by  artificial  means ;  and 
although  thi.s  jKilicy  has  been  in  ojKiration  for  ten  years,  and  apparently 
with  gfMxl  re.sult«,  the  8up])ly  is  now  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
'onse^juently,  the  cHtablishment  of  "brancli  organizations,"  or  industrial 

h<K)ts,  is  rendered  imi»erative,  if  for  no  other  reascjn  than  that  of  self- 
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preservation.     The  doubtful  features  of  this  policy  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  beginning  of  this  movement  was  of  a  very  simple  and  harmless 
nature.  The  electrical  companies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  illumi- 
nation or  transportation  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  public  sanction,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  value  of  electricity  was  not  yet  understood 
by  the  public  at  large,  which,  therefore,  had  to  be  convinced  of  its  prac- 
tical utility  through  the  initiative  of  enterprising  corporations.  Under 
tliese  circumstances,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  corporation,  either  by 
an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  or  by  the  acceptance  of  loans,  should 
have  been  willing  to  dispense  with  immediate  profits,  and  to  inaugurate 
the  undertaking  and  conduct  it  temporarily  at  its  own  expense.  More- 
over, no  one  was  injured  by  this  proceeding,  which  proved  most  advan- 
tageous to  its  promoters,  who,  by  constructing  their  own  machinery, 
conduits,  and  other  apparatus,  increased  the  scope  of  their  business,  and 
at  the  same  time  secured  good  prices  by  the  avoidance  of  competition. 
It  is  also  evident  that  these  favorable  results  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble had  the  companies  carried  out  foreign  contracts,  entailing  a  depend- 
ence upon  fluctuating  markets  and  uncertain  financial  conditions.  The 
annual  statements  revealed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  while 
the  stock  rose  from  500  to  700  per  cent. 

These  magnificent  figures  dazzled  the  public,  which  now  cheerfully 
placed  any  amount  of  capital  at  the  disposal  of  an  electrical  enterprise, 
providing  it  was  conducted  by  a  large  corporation,  wliich  could  decide 
whetlier  to  continue  the  management  of  the  industry  or  to  dispose  of 
it  by  sale  or  by  a  special  arrangement  with  separate  stock  companies. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  latter  would  have  been  the  more 
correct  method,  as  the  gi-eat  firms  of  the  electrical  industry  had  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  building  machinery,  plants,  and  conduits, 
but  not  with  a  view  to  operate  these.  Moreover,  the  operation  of  the 
electrical  companies  proved  to  be  far  less  remunerative  than  their  organ- 
ization. The  municipalities  which  were  advised  to  assume  control  of 
the  plants  frequently  rejected  the  proposition  upon  the  ground  that 
their  financial  value  had  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  organizations  in  question  were  usually  transformed  into 
stock  companies,  part  of  the  capital  stock  remaining  with  the  original 
company,  and  part  of  it  being  placed  in  circulation ;  a  retention  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holders  being 
requisite,  of  course,  to  the  government  of  the  organization.  In  this  way 
a  number  of  branch  societies  arose,  each  endowed  with  its  own  adminis- 
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tration,  but,  nevertheless,  dependent  in  some  degree  upon  the  directorate 
of  the  central  organization.  The  stock  of  these  branch  companies  al- 
ways brought  at  the  Bourse  somewhat  lower  prices  than  that  of  the  main 
corporation,  although  the  rate  usually  fluctuated  in  accordance  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  principal  stock. 

Certain  scruples  as  to  the  equity  of  this,  the  simplest,  form  of  an 
artificial  production  of  values  here  naturally  arise.  The  successes  and 
the  profits  of  the  central  organization  no  longer  depend  solely  upon  the 
income  accruing  from  the  actual  demand.  The  temptation  lies  near  to 
employ  the  favorable  balances  of  the  branch  companies  to  increase  the 
selling  price  of  the  stock,  either  to  stimulate  sales  or  to  augment  per- 
sonal profits.  Furthermore,  it  becomes  an  extremely  simple  matter  for 
the  central  company  to  conduct  the  accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  distinguish  the  profits  directly  accruing 
through  production  from  those  derived  from  speculation  and  other  extra- 
neous operations ;  so  that  finally  the  impression  of  the  enormous  annual 
dividend  only  remains  —  an  impression  which  is  frequently  quite  false 
and  misleading. 

By  these  remarks  I  by  no  means  intend  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  methods  characterized  above  constitute  the  principle  upon 
which  most  of  the  great  corporations  of  Germany  or  of  any  other  coun- 
try' are  operated.  But  the  very  fact  that  these  methods  are  easy  of 
application,  while  the  personal  honesty  of  the  directors  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  is  in  itself  a  serious  matter.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  the  organization  previously  referred  to,  the  Trebertrocknungs- 
Gesellschaft ,  which  from  a  technical  point  of  view  rested  upon  a  secure 
foundation,  but  which  earned  the  system  of  central  and  branch  organi- 
zations to  an  unheard-of  extreme,  owed  its  downfall  to  these  methods 
and  to  the  manipulation  of  balance-sheets. 

Another  cause  of  serious  trouble  to  the  large  industrial  corporations 
was  the  enforced  consumyjtiou  of  their  own  capital.  During  the  last  ten 
years  or  more  several  of  them  have  employed  the  greater  part  of  their 
capital  no  longer  for  the  extension  of  their  own  immediate  enterprises, 
but  for  the  puqH)se  of  financing  central  and  branch  organizations,  estab- 
lished for  no  (jther  reason  than  to  create  a  market  commensurate  with 
excessive  prcxluction.  This  means  that  in  increasing  its  capital  stock 
to  the  extent  of  8,000,000  marks,  a  corporation  uses  one-half  of  it  for 
the  puqjijse  of  increasing  production,  and  the  other  half  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  its  own  prochict.  Absurd  as  such  a  ])roceeding  would  a})ijear, 
it  could  be,  nevertheless,  regarded  as  a  good  stroke  of  business  if  the 
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branch  companies  should  be  successful.  If  such  were  not  the  (iase, 
however,  the  policy  thus  piu'sued  would  eventually  lead  to  ruin. 

The  above  example  is  purposely  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but  it  fully 
explains  the  reason  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  capital.  Another 
inducement  to  augment  the  capital  must  be  sought  in  the  interest  accru- 
ing upon  it  —  a  factor  contributing  to  the  swelling  of  the  annual  profits. 
The  outcome  of  these  conditions  was:  (1)  that  the  flow  of  capital  ceased; 
and  (2)  that  the  investors,  realizing  the  weight  of  theii-  responsibility, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  discontinue  the  extension  of  manufacturers  and 
the  establishment  of  branch  companies.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
great  banking  establishments  of  the  country,  special  stock  companies, 
designated  as  Finanzierungsgesellschaften,  were  now  organized.  These 
became,  so  to  speak,  the  "financial  agencies "  of  the  electrical  firm;  and 
to  them  the  organization  of  central  and  branch  companies  and  the  rais- 
ing of  capital  were  henceforth  relegated.  This  innovation  did  not,  how- 
ever, involve  radical  changes  in  the  management,  for  the  reason  that 
under  the  former  conditions  the  companies  had  also  been  compelled  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  banks. 

Briefly,  the  "  financial  agency  "  was  interposed  as  a  sort  of  "  buffer  " 
between  the  banks  and  the  industrial  organizations;  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Bank  of  Leipsic  is  probably  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  institution  in  question  placed  enormous  siuns  at  the  immediate  dis- 
posal of  the  Treher  enterprise,  instead  of  availing  itself  of  a  "buffer  "  in 
the  form  of  an  intermediary  society  recruited  with  the  capital  of  the 
bank,  and  with  funds  directly  derived  from  the  public  purse.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  a  suspicious  observer  to  perceive  in  the  principle  of  these 
"  financial  agencies  "  an  additional  moans  of  obscuring  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  afi'airs  and  of  confusing  the  situation,  more  particularly  as  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  public,  in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of 
these  agencies,  to  form  a  conception  of  their  solidarity  and  inward 
relation. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  business  practice  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions is  the  adoption  and  exploitation  of  new  discoveries  for  purely  spec- 
ulative purposes.  In  many  instances  the  old-fashioned  principle  of  ex- 
tending business  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  promising  invention 
has  been  superseded  by  the  tendency  to  purchase  an  idea,  which,  al- 
though frequently  of  little  value,  has  been  extensively  advertised  in  the 
newspai^ers,  and  to  pay  a  fabulous  price  for  it,  in  order  to  employ  it  as 
a  basis  for  a  new  corporation.  The  prosperity  of  such  a  corporation, 
however,  will  not  be  even  remotelv  associated  with  the  economic  value 
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of  the  invention,  but  wiJi  be  dependent  upon  the  factor  which  deter- 
mines the  result  of  every  such  undertaking  —  the  skilful  manipulation 
requisite  to  maintain  the  dividends  and  the  price  of  shares  at  a  high 
figure.  The  primary  aim  will  be  to  make  the  connection  between  the 
parent  organization  and  its  branches  clear  enough  to  inspire  in  the 
public  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  latter,  equal  to  that  accorded  to  the 
former;  while  at  the  same  time  this  connection  must  be  sufficiently 
loose  to  admit  of  sacrificing  a  branch  corporation  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. At  any  rate,  the  union  must  not  be  so  close  as  to  affect  or  seri- 
ously compromise  the  parent  organization  in  the  event  of  a  collapse  on 
the  part  of  one  of  its  branches  —  a  contingency  rarely  avoidable,  not- 
withstanding the  sacrifices  originally  brought  to  endow  these  industrial 
offshoots  with  some  degree  of  vitality. 

I  have  here  in  a  general  way  outlined  the  principal  featm-es  of  a 
system  which  is  designed  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  business  transac- 
tions by  the  artificial  creation  of  markets.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the 
precarious  foundations  upon  which  such  an  enterprise  must  rest.  The 
vast  industrial  corporations  which,  for  several  decades,  have  influenced 
the  market,  created  prices,  and  feverishly  stimulated  then  own  indus- 
trial activity  cannot  turn  back  unless  they  are  willing  to  incur  enor- 
mous losses.  During  a  season  of  great  depression,  or  in  the  face  of  a 
financial  crisis,  when  the  public  is  suspicious  and  stocks  decline,  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  a  cautious  and  watchful  conservatism — a  condition 
at  present  prevailing  in  our  electrical  industry.  But  the  millions  of 
capital  invested,  and  the  thousands  of  workmen  engaged,  in  these  in- 
dustries exert  a  powerful  pressure  and  enforce  labor.  A  dismissal  of 
laborers  on  a  large  scale  always  produces  an  mifavorable  impression,  and 
injures  the  standing  of  a  firm.  Nevertheless,  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  workmen  has  been  already  effected,  and  will  be  undoubtedly 
followed  by  dismissals  on  a  still  larger  scale. 

A  limitation  of  business,  furthermore,  deprives  the  corporation  of 
the  privilege  of  establishing  rates ;  the  prices  being  regulated  largely  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Herein  lies  another  cause  of  decline. 
The  remunerative  orders,  self-created  by  the  corporation,  cease,  and  the 
indastr)'  Ijecomes  dependent  upon  private  enterprise  —  a  precarious  mat- 
ter at  times  of  financial  de])ression.  Finally,  speculation,  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  revenue,  is  likewise  removed.  By  reason  of  the  frantic 
eagerness  with  which  tlie  pul)lic  heretofore  sought  to  secure  ])a])er  yield- 
ing a  high  rate  of  interest,  it  ])e(^me  an  extremely  Him])le  matter  to  lloat 
great  quantities  of  electric  shares  at  enormous  rates;   and  although  a 
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large  percentage  of  the  stock  nevertheless  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  electrical  companies  themselves  and  their  banks,  the  fact  remains 
that  these  unloadings,  which  occurred  almost  annually,  constituted  a 
most  important  source  of  revenue.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  profits 
accrumg  from  this  form  of  speculation  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in 
the  enormous  dividends  paid  to  stockholders. 

Such  are  the  losses  which  a  limitation  of  business  entails  upon  all 
industries  dependent  upon  speculation;  and  it  is  plain  why,  under  these 
conditions,  the  business  policy  originally  adopted  by  the  firms  is  usually 
permitted  to  remain  intact.  I  have  not  here  dwelt  upon  the  important 
fact  that  the  demands  made  upon  such  a  corporation  must  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the  price  of  the  shares.  As  the  Treber 
affair  demonstrated,  the  downfall  of  an  mstitution  even  remotely  asso- 
ciated with  a  corporation  such  as  the  above  is  sufficient  to  create  a  panic 
and  to  cause  a  general  unloading  of  the  doubtful  stock.  Even  the  pros- 
pect of  brilliant  dividends  cannot  at  such  a  time  prevent  a  general  de- 
cline in  value.  In  order  to  arrest  the  panic  the  corporation  and  its 
banks  are  compelled  to  buy  in  the  shares ;  and  the  longer  the  crisis  lasts 
the  more  difficult  does  it  become  to  uphold  dividends  and  to  explain 
these  upon  a  legitimate  business  basis,  while  the  enforced  purchases 
make  constantly  increasing  demands  upon  the  capital  of  the  investors. 
One  of  the  leading  electrical  enterprises  of  Germany,  the  Schuckert 
Aktien-Gesellschaft,]iSiS  been  compelled  within  a  very  short  time  to  buy 
up  not  only  its  own  entire  stock  but  also  that  of  a  Bosnian  electrical 
company  associated  with  it;  the  stock  of  the  latter,  although  reasonable 
in  price,  being  of  extremely  doubtful  value.  Whether  the  company 
will  be  able  to  weather  the  storm  remains  to  be  seen.  Certain  it  is, 
that,  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  several  years  must  elapse  before 
dividends  can  be  again  safely  declared. 

The  fact  must  be  again  emphasized  that  the  system  of  artificial  mar- 
kets, before  described,  is  not  confined  to  stock  companies.  When  a 
private  capitalistic  enterprise  exercising  a  strong  political  or  economic 
influence  utilizes  'this  influence  in  order  to  establish  corporations  which, 
regardless  of  their  inherent  vitality,  are  designed  solely  to  serve  as  a 
market  for  its  own  product,  we  have  an  example  of  the  creation  of  mar- 
kets by  artificial  means.  In  every  instance  of  this  kind  the  branch 
companies  will  be  controlled  by  the  central  organization  so  long  as  such 
control  is  necessary,  while  the  imion  will  be  dissolved  whenever  a  sever- 
ance may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Undeniably  such  industrial  organizations  are  sometimes  very  pros- 
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perous,  and  prove  to*  be  fortunate  speculations.  In  an  economic  sense, 
however,  they  can  never  be  regarded  as  harmless,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
primarily  established  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  profit  without  regard 
to  their  ulterior  productivity  and  usefulness.  If  the  results  are  favora- 
ble, well  and  good ;  should  they  prove  unfavorable,  however,  the  stock- 
holders will  not  hesitate  to  relieve  themselves  of  a  bm-den  which  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  will  be  shifted  upon  other  shoulders.  The  injury 
which  the  community  sustains  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
depreciation  of  the  stock  is  known  to  the  dnectors,  these  are  enabled  so 
to  manipulate  affairs  as  to  preserve  a  fictitious  rate,  thereby  facilitatuig 
the  unloading  of  the  shares  upon  the  small  speculator.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  simple  enough  to  create  a  plethora  of  enterprises  in  the  shape  of 
electrical  industries,  etc.,  whose  existence  is  entirely  unwarranted  by 
existing  demands,  and  whose  stock  declines  so  soon  as  the  support  of 
the  promoters  is  withdrawn.  In  this  way  considerable  capital  and  labor 
may  be  sunk  in  enterprises  whose  existence  is  not  yet  justified  "by  con- 
ditions, and  the  premature  establishment  of  which  must  inevitably  lead 
to  serious  crises  and  to  a  widespread  stagnation  of  business. 

It  is  natural  that  in  a  contingency  such  as  the  above  the  branch 
companies  will  not  be  alone  affected,  but  that  the  central  corporation 
must  also  seriously  suffer.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning the  policy  of  artificial  markets  and  of  returning  to  the  principle 
of  supply  and  demand  must  sooner  or  later  subvene  —  at  wliat  cost  I 
have  already  endeavored  to  show.  In  the  case  of  private  enterprises 
conducted  by  a  few  capitalists  the  above  phenomena  are  less  serious  than 
when  stock  companies  are  involved ;  because  the  former,  for  the  sake  of 
self-preservation,  are  compelled  to  excise  great  care  and  circumspection. 
Therefore,  enterprises  such  as  those  of  Krupp,  Siemens,  Halske,  and 
others  invite  confidence;  the  capital  here  invested  being  largely  that 
of  the  owners  of  the  plant.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  frequent  con- 
version of  these  }Xirs(jnal  enterprises  into  stock  companies  theii-  number 
is  constantly  decreasing;  and  it  is  by  no  means  comforting  to  reflect 
that  this  conversion  is  due  to  reasons  which  are  not  technical,  but  purely 
commercial.  The  spirit  (jf  sj^eculation  herein  manifested  must  unfavor- 
ably affect  the  status  of  our  large  (lerman  industries. 

The  problem  of  the  fcjrcing  of  markets  is  one  of  wide  importance, 
i^ngendered  by  the  intensity  of  com|)etition,  it  has  l^een  in  modern  times 
powerfully  stimulated  by  the  increased  striving  for  gain  and  influence, 
as  well  as  by  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  great  industries  and  the 
banks  ass()ciat(*d  with  them.     In  this  way  there  are  artiticially  created 
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vast  corporations  which  flood  the  market  with  new  commodities  to  the 
value  of  several  billions  —  commodities  whose  real  economic  importance 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  actual  experience  to  justify 
the  rate  at  which  they  ai'e  ckculated.  In  consequence  of  the  forced 
growth  of  these  plants  other  branches  of  industry  are  intluenced,  and 
in  then*  turn  experience  a  development  unwarranted  by  actual  demand. 
We  must  consequently  expect  that,  in  the  event  of  a  decline  or  a  col- 
lapse on  the  part  of  a  great  industrial  organization,  not  only  the  corpora- 
tion itself,  with  its  numerous  branches,  its  stockholders,  its  creditors, 
and  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  officials  and  workmen,  will  be  affected, 
but  branches  of  industry  which  derived  employment  or  revenue  fi'om 
these  will  also  suft'er  serious  injury.  We  see  the  process  continue  with- 
out let  or  hindrance ;  we  see  the  public  blindly  confide  its  capital  to 
enterprises  based  upon  pernicious  economic  principles:  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  even  after  serious  catastrophes  confidence,  though  momentarily 
shaken,  is  soon  restored.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  foretell  whether  or 
not  this  process  will  find  a  still  further  extension  among  producei^,  and 
more  particularly  among  the  trusts.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  such 
an  extension  would  be  attended  with  disastrous  consequences  to  our 
industries.  W.  Berdrow. 
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The  fundamental  concern  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  at 
the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  war  centred  in  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  the  newly  acquued  territory.  The  nation  had  countenanced 
a  war  of  a  strong  power  against  a  weak  one,  for  which  there  liad  been 
no  direct  provocation  and  the  issue  of  which  was  foregone,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  that  this  course  and  no  other  made  for  humanity 
and  righteousness.  The  leadership  may  have  been  unwise  and  unworthy 
passions  may  have  been  exploited;  but  the  dominant  note  in  the  popu- 
lar consciousness  was  disinterested  benevolence. 

An  unforeseen  and  unwelcome  consequence  of  the  war,  or  of  the 
negotiations  which  terminated  it,  was  the  establishment  of  our  sover- 
eignty over  insular  territories  differing  widely  from  our  own  in  physical 
characteristics,  political  institutions,  and  socio-economic  conditions. 
At  once  American  citizenship  profoundly  realized  a  moral  obligation, 
namely,  that  these  new  acquisitions  should  enter  upon  an  era  of  political 
and  economic  ])etterment,  in  so  far  as  unselfish  legislation  and  wise  ad- 
ministration could  secure  it.  The  intensity  of  this  popular  feeling  re- 
mains (jne  of  the  remarkable  incidents  in  our  recent  national  experience, 
a  conspicuous  phase  of  that  national  morality  which  saves  one  from  ever 
really  despairing  of  the  Republic.  Men  differed  widely  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  what  had  ])een  done  and  as  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  then 
claiming  attention.  liut  in  one  resjject  there  was  perfect  unanimity, 
namely,  in  the  conviction  that,  as  hnig  as  the  United  States  remained 
responsible  for  the  new  tenitories,  their  welfare,  not  ours,  must  sliape 
the  national  conduct.  An  administration  that  in-ged  insular  policies 
not  transparently  in  the  interest  of  the  islands  themselves  could  not 
have  extended  its  life  by  a  day.  If  our  activities  were  to  be  quasi- 
colonial,  the  motive  must  be  at  least  an  enlightened  philanthropy,  not  a 
disguised  exploitation. 

Even  U)  those  who  cr)uld  read  the  signs  aright,  the  wave  of  passion- 
ate feeling  that  swept  over  the  country  u[)on  tlie  pi-o])08al  of  an  impost 
upon  Port^»  Kican  trade  was  a  revelation.     In   the  light  of  what  ha/a 
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happened  since,  we  can  realize  how  that  exhibition  of  national  senti- 
mentality was  as  unflattering  to  our  intelligence  as  it  was  creditable  to 
our  humanity.  The  customs  duties  so  levied  accrued  to  the  insular  not 
to  the  federal  treasur}',  and  made  efficient  insular  administration  pos- 
sible without  the  pauperizing  effect  of  federal  subventions  or  the  oner- 
ous burden  of  premature  internal  taxation,  until  the  insular  economy 
was  put  in  order  by  systematic  fiscal  revision  and  the  customs  revenue 
was  voluntarily  dispensed  with.  But  as  an  index  of  popular  feeling 
the  outburst  was  unmistakable  in  its  consequences.  It  intensified  the 
predisposition  of  the  leaders  of  the  nati(jnal  Administration  to  establish 
the  highest  standard  for  our  insular  policy. 

The  problem  of  an  insular  personnel  squarely  confronted  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  for  the  first  time  in  April,  1900,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  civil  government  in  Porto  Eico  as  provided  by  the  Foraker 
Act.  Some  insular  appointments  of  importance  had  been  already  made, 
as  the  first  Philippine  Commission  and  the  Special  Commissioners  to 
Cuba  and  Porto  Kico.  But  they  were,  in  the  main,  preparatory  in 
character  or  incidental  to  military  government.  The  important  offices 
were  still  filled  in  Porto  Rico,  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  Cuba  by  army 
officers  working  in  staff  organization. 

The  Foraker  Act  vests  the  administration  of  Porto  Rico  in  a  gover- 
nor and  what  is  virtually  an  insular  cabinet,  consisting  of  a  secretary, 
an  attorney-general,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor,  a  commissioner  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  a  commissioner  of  education  —  all  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  six  cabinet  officers, 
together  with  five  native  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico,  likewise  appointed 
by  the  President,  constitute  the  Executive  Council.  This  is  primarily 
the  upper  branch  of  the  insular  legislature,  but  possesses  certain  inde- 
pendent powers  of  a  quasi-legislative  character.  Judicial  power  centres 
in  a  United  States  district  court  and  an  insular  supreme  court,  with  offi- 
cers likewise  selected  by  the  President. 

President  McKinley  appointed  a  governor  of  Porto  Rico  on  April  18, 
1900,  a  treasurer  and  an  auditor  on  April  30,  a  secretary  on  May  19,  and 
the  remaining  officers  on  June  11.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  upon  no 
occasion  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  a  group  of  appointments  of 
equal  importance  been  made  with  a  greater  neglect  of  personal  or  polit- 
ical considerations,  and  with  a  more  completely  single-minded  purpose 
of  finding  for  each  particular  office  the  person  most  eminently  qualified 
therefor. 

The  governor  was  taken  from  congenial  activity  as  assistant  secre- 
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tary  of  the  navy,  and  a  i-eluctant  acceptance  was  wrung  from  him  by  an 
appeal  to  patriotic  impulse  and  personal  loyalty.  The  secretary  relin- 
quished, before  actually  entering  upon  its  duties,  an  equally  honor- 
able office  as  counsel  of  the  United  States  before  the  Chilean  Claims 
Commission.  The  attorney-general  eluded  an  original  appointment, 
only  to  be  impaled  eight  months  later  by  the  query :  "If  I  should  ask 
you  to  fight  for  your  country,  would  you  do  it  ? "  To  this  there  was  no 
other  reply  possible  than,  "  Since  you  put  it  that  way,  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  shall  go."  The  treasurer,  busy  in  expert  service  in  connection 
with  the  financial  reconstruction  of  the  island,  was  never  even  consulted 
as  to  his  desii^es  or  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  acceptance,  but  received 
the  first  intimation  in  the  form  of  a  press  despatch  announcing  that  his 
name  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  The  auditor  had 
seen  thirty  years'  distinguished  activity  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  during  which  he  had  been  promoted  from  a  clerkship  to 
the  office  of  deputy  first  comptroller.  At  the  time  of  this  appointment 
he  was  insular  auditor  under  the  military  government.  The  commis- 
sioner of  the  interior,  as  dii-ector-general  of  posts,  had  organized  the  postal 
service  of  Porto  Rico.  The  commissioner  of  education,  secure  in  aca- 
demic quiet,  tiatly  refused  all  long-range  overtures,  was  summoned  to 
Washington,  and  only  struck  his  colors  after  an  hour's  futile  contest 
with  the  President's  magical  persuasiveness.  The  native  members  of 
the  Executive  Council,  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  the  members 
of  the  code  commission,  and  practically  all  other  important  presidential 
appointees  were  selected  in  much  the  same  s})irit. 

It  LS  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  appointments  were 
made  with  grudging  reluctance  merely  as  "good  politics,"  or  that  they 
represented,  at  best,  the  late  President's  practical  genius  for  interpreting 
or  anticii)ating  a  popular  demand.  If  the  deliberate  statements  of  those 
who  stood  closest  to  Mr.  McKinley  count  for  anything,  it  is  palpably 
clear  that  his  motive  was  a  lofty  consciousness  of  a  great  trust.  The 
man  who  at  no  smaU  cost  accepted  the  highest  office  in  the  Porto  Rican 
service  writes: 

Prwiident  McKinley  will  never  receive  full  credit  for  the  disinterested,  honest 
effort  to  find  the  very  best  men  for  Porto  Rico ;  but  such  was  his  purpose.  When  he 
wa«  Heekinj?  U)  perHua<le  nie —  for  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  go  —  his  argument  was 
upon  that  line  ;  ai)pealing  to  the  best  in  a  man,  the  love  of  country,  the  imi)ortance 
of  tills  pioneer  work,  the  necessity  of  character  as  well  as  capacity  in  all  appointees. 

This  e-arnest  apiH;al  he  never  lost  siglit  of,  and  I  recall  now  hiw  saying  to  Mr.  , 

who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  in  his  ofhce,  "Mr.  ,  So  and  So  is  going  to 

Porto  Rico  lu  the  same  spirit  as  a  soldier  sails  for  the  Philippines,  and  that  is  the 
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quality  I  intend  to  find  in  all  the  appointments."  He  realized  that  not  alone  was  the 
work  of  the  utmost  import,  but  that  the  eye  of  the  country  was  turned  that  way ;  and 
he  was  determined  that  all  should  be  men  who  could  bear  the  full  light  of  public 
scrutiny. 

More  tliau  a  year  ago  the  minister  ranking  highest  in  the  national 
council  said  to  me : 

In  all  my  long  intimacy  with  President  McKinley  I  have  never  known  him  to 
feel  more  strongly  than  in  regard  to  the  Porto  Rican  appointments.  To  some  it 
seemed  a  resolution  almost  disproportionate  in  its  intensity  to  the  occasion.  He  was 
so  absolutely  determined  that  eminent  fitness  should  be  the  sole  consideration  as  to 
be  imwilling  even  to  discuss  any  other. 

Similar  testimony  could  be  multiplied.  In  Washington  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  the  Porto  Rican  appointments  were  in  the  high- 
est sense  };)ersonal  to  Mr.  McKinley ;  and  that  when  one  who  seemed  to 
be  the  right  man  was  foimd,  the  office  was  not  merely  offered,  but  every 
influence,  from  patriotic  demand  to  personal  appeal,  was  employed  to 
secure  its  acceptance. 

The  Foraker  Act  by  implication  vested  in  the  insular  administration 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  all  civil  officials  in  Porto  Eico  other 
than  those  enumerated  above.  The  spuit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  this 
condition  was  abundantly  fulfilled  in  Washington.  During  the  period 
in  which  I  was  actively  connected  \7ith  the  administration  of  insular 
affairs  —  in  fact,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  civil  government  in 
Porto  Pdco  —  there  was  never  the  slightest  interference  from  that  source 
either  as  to  personnel  or  as  to  practice.  Nay  more ;  there  was  never  a 
moment  when  the  insular  administration  was  not  made  to  feel  that  it 
enjoyed  the  full  and  unqualified  responsibility  of  governing  Porto  Rico 
pursuant  to  law,  and  that  its  recommendations  would  be  the  determin- 
ing elements  in  legislative  effort  and  in  administrative  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  island. 

Civil  government  in  Porto  Rico  was  thus  inaugurated  with  the  re- 
sponsible administrative  offices  filled  by  men  selected  simply  and  solely 
with  reference  to  their  specific  fitness.  It  was  truly  said  at  the  time 
by  the  cabinet  officer  most  intimately  connected  with  the  President  in 
this  particukr  work  :  "  They  were  all  pmctically  men  we  had  to  go  after." 
There  was  not  a  person  so  appointed  who  did  not  accept  his  position  at 
a  sacrifice  of  material  interest  and  personal  inclination,  in  obedience  to 
a  demand  upon  civic  patriotism  made  by  the  chief  executive  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  New  and  arduous  duties  were 
assumed  with  the  high  resolve  that  above  all  things  the  intent  of  the 
nation  should  be  realized,  and  that  the  new  sovereignty  should  mean  for 
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Porto  Rico  a  reign  of  political  justice,  economic  improvement,  and  social 
development. 

The  civil-service  problem  confronting  the  newly  appointed  adminis- 
trative heads  in  Porto  Pico  was  the  betterment,  in  the  face  of  insular  jeal- 
ousy and  temperamental  suspicion,  of  a  public  service,  referable,  in  qual- 
ity at  least,  to  the  Spanish  regime,  largely  native  in  composition,  excessive 
in  numbers,  disproportionate  in  salary,  partisan  in  appointment,  and 
highly  various  in  efficiency.  The  most  astonishing  fact  in  the  social 
organization  of  Porto  Rico  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  was  the  bitter- 
ness of  party  politics.  With  nobler  purposes  forgotten  in  interminable 
dissensions,  and  with  the  personality  of  leadership  the  apparent  issue, 
the  real  prize  was  the  absolute  control  of  the  public  service.  Public 
office  in  Porto  Rico  had  become  to  the  native  mind  neither  a  public  trust 
nor  quite  a  private  gain,  but  a  manner  of  public  adornment  with  private 
compensations.  We  have  now  learned,  for  all  time  to  come,  that  in  that 
utilitarian  theory  of  civics  of  which  the  compelling  power  of  patronage 
is  the  cardinal  principle,  the  Spanish-American  publicist  needs  no  tute- 
lage from  his  northern  brother. 

At  the  very  outset  the  civil  administration  made  a  sharp  departure 
from  this  traditional  system.  Efficiency  and  fidelity  became  the  essen- 
tial qualifications  for  office.  The  recommendations,  though  not  the  dic- 
tations, of  native  party  leaders  were  welcomed,  but  were  always  coupled 
with  a  sure  responsibility  for  the  letter  of  the  endorsement.  The  claims 
of  minorities  were  recognized,  and  the  political  complexion  of  efficient 
incumbents  put  resolutely  out  of  debate.  It  soon  became  clearly  under- 
stood that  as  long  as  a  civil  official  performed  his  duties  properly  noth- 
ing could  remove  him  from  office  or  reduce  his  certamty  of  advancement, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  influence  could  serve  to  retain  in  office 
a  public  servant  who  was  unworthy. 

This  was  less  a  formal  jirogramme  than  an  identical  experience  of 
the  several  administrative  lieads,  each  working  to  improve  his  own  de- 
partment. Appointment  regardless  of  political  or  personal  considera- 
tions, undisturljed  tenure  during  efficient  performance  of  duties,  promo- 
tion from  junior  to  senior  ])ositions,  reduction  of  force  and  increase  of 
8alar)%  strict  accountability  and  sure  discharge  for  neglect  of  duties  — 
these  were  practices  established  })y  experience  ratlier  than  principles 
formulated  by  intention.  The  nearest  ap])roach  to  a  doctrinaire  policy 
was  a  preference  for  the  em])loyment  of  JVnto  Jticans  to  Americ!ans  in 
the  insular  civil  servire.  P>ut  even  this  was  made  absolutely  sul)<)rdi- 
nate  to  the  end  of  efficiency.  When,  for  example,  it  was  found  )>y 
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actual  experience  that  the  usefuhiess  of  native  internal  revenue  agents 
was  impaii-ed  by  their  past  participation  in  insular  politics,  the  Porto 
Rican  members  of  the  force  were  promptly  replaced  by  non-partisan, 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  familiar  with  local  conditions.  The  results 
of  this  change  were  speedily  gratifying  even  to  the  popular  judgment. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  unbecoming  for  one  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  in  this  constructive  work  to  attempt  to  estimate  the 
results  attained.  I  desire,  however,  to  be  heard  as  a  student,  not  as  a 
participant,  and  to  refer  to  consequences  so  patent  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  Leaving  aside  the  concrete  results  of  honest  and  efficient 
insular  administration  —  such  as  established  order,  economic  revival, 
growing  schools,  spreading  highways,  reconstructed  courts,  and  equita- 
ble taxation  —  the  most  conspicuous  fact  is  the  gain  of  native  trust  and 
confidence.  It  is  true  that  the  first  American  troops  to  land  in  Porto 
Rico  were  received  with  waving  branches.  But  as  it  became  evident 
that  bread  and  games  were  not  permanent  features  of  the  new  order, 
that  the  late  persecutors  could  not  be  persecuted,  that  debts  must  be 
paid  and  wages  earned,  the  natural  suspicion  of  a  long-oppressed  people 
returned.  If  this  has  in  turn  yielded  to  a  faith  in  the  American  nation 
and  in  its  intention  toward  Porto  Rico,  it  is  the  character  and  the  activ- 
ities of  the  men  sent  to  Porto  Rico  that  have  made  it  so.  We  must 
look  for  no  sentimental  outbursts.  As  the  dormant,  inarticulate  ele- 
ments of  the  race  awaken  under  the  stimulus  of  an  improving  standard 
of  life,  the  first  cry  will  be  longing,  not  content.  But  this  is  the  para- 
dox of  civilization,  and  it  should  be  so. 

In  the  second  place,  certain  enlightened  policies  of  the  insular  ad- 
ministration are  crystallizing  into  firm  traditions.  Thus  the  native  polit- 
ical parties  are  tending  to  find  the  basis  of  party  differences  in  legitimate 
issues  instead  of  in  the  control  of  public  patronage.  The  purity  of 
the  judiciary  and  the  integrity  of  the  treasury  are  passing  from  mere 
phrases  to  indispensable  conditions.  The  merit  system  in  the  insular 
service,  established  in  fact,  is  being  accepted  in  theory;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  if,  as  seems  probable,  a  civil-service  law  is 
presented  at  the  coming  session  of  the  insular  legislature,  it  will  receive 
the  cordial  support  of  the  native  house  of  delegates.  Best  of  all,  the 
island  is  learning  its  political  limitations  as  well  as  its  possibilities. 
Less  is  heard  of  a  so-called  local  autonomy :  and  the  Executive  Council 
is  to-day.  regarded  by  the  intelligent  sentiment  of  Porto  Rico  as  the 
surest  guarantee  of  political  progress  and  economic  prosperity. 

When  the  history  of  modern  colonization  is  written,  I  believe  it  will 
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reveal  no  more  creditable  episode  than  the  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  Porto  Eico.  For  more  than  four  centuries  that  little  island, 
endowed  with  every  advantage  that  bounteous  nature  could  bestow, 
struggled  for  life  under  a  sovereignty  that  stood  for  military  despotism, 
economic  exploitation,  and  social  isolation.  Then  came  the  American 
occupation;  and  in  less  than  three  years  after  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
rose  above  Morro  Castle,  every  American  soldier,  except  the  handful 
needed  to  man  the  coast  defences,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  island, 
and  civil  rule  was  in  secure  and  tranquil  working.  There  had  been  put 
in  operation  an  economic  policy  fashioned  completely  in  the  interest  of 
the  island,  one  of  which  free  access  to  our  markets  and  immunity  from 
our  federal  tax  burdens  are  elements.  Finally,  commercial  influences, 
intellectual  currents,  and  social  forces  are  breaking  up  the  old  isolation, 
and  Porto  Rico  is  becoming,  by  its  own  choice  and  volition,  American 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fact. 

If  such  an  historian  should  press  his  analysis  and  inquire  how  it  has 
thus  become  possible,  within  eighteen  months  after  the  establishment  of 
civil  government  in  the  island,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  to  Congress  and  to  the  nation  that  "it  is  hardly  more  necessary 
to  report  as  to  Porto  Rico  than  as  to  any  State  or  Territory  within  our 
continental  limits,"  surely  the  largest  place  will  be  given  to  the  high 
purpose  and  wise  statesmanship  that  inspired  the  selection  of  the  men 
entrusted  with  this  initial  work,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  fidelity  and 
devotion  in  which,  I  believe,  that  trust  was  exercised. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  exclusively  of  Porto  Rico.  But  the  story 
of  the  Philippines,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  is  much  the  same. 
We  have  seen  the  appointment  of  an  admirably  constituted  Philippine 
Commission,  every  member  of  which  was  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
solely  with  reference  to  his  special  qualification.  An  insular  service  has 
l)een  organized,  without  interference  from  Washington,  on  the  same 
Ija-sis  of  fitness  and  efficiency.  Finally,  an  insular  civil-service  law  has 
l>een  enacted,. according  to  which,  with  tlie  coo])eration  of  the  United 
States  CivU  Service  Commissi(jn,  all  future  appointments  to  the  insular 
civil  service  will  l)e  made. 

It  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  upon  our  insular  policy.  Any  ela- 
tion with  respect  U)  the  future  would  be  premature.  I  hit  if  we  ])auso 
U)  take  an  inventory  of  wliat  has  been  definitely  accomplished  and  of 
what  lies  immediately  Ixjfore  us,  surely  we  need  not  be  ashamiMl. 
What  iVesident  Hdosevelt  and  Secretary  Root  have  declared  of  the 
Philippines  is  conspicuously  true  of  Portr.  Rico: 
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Since  the  civil  government  was  established  not  an  appointment  has  been  made  in 
the  islands  with  any  reference  to  considerations  of  political  influence  or  to  aught 
else  save  the  fitness  of  the  man  and  the  needs  of  the  service. 

For  the  future  we  have  the  following  proinise,  in  the  splendid  sen- 
tences of  the  President's  recent  message: 

It  is  important  to  have  this  system  obtain  at  home,  but  it  is  even  more  important 
to  have  it  applied  rigidly  in  our  insular  possessions.  Not  an  office  should  be  filled 
in  the  Philippines  or  Porto  Rico  with  any  regard  to  the  man's  partisan  afifiliations 
or  services,  with  any  regard  to  the  political,  social,  or  personal  influence  which  he 
may  have  at  his  command  ;  in  short,  heed  should  be  paid  to  absolutely  nothing  save 
the  man's  own  character  and  capacity  and  the  needs  of  the  service. 

The  administration  of  these  islands  should  be  as  wholly  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  partisan  politics  as  the  administration  of  the  army  and  navy.  All  that  we  ask 
from  the  public  servant  in  the  Philippines  or  Porto  Rico  is  that  he  reflect  honor  on 
his  country  by  the  way  in  which  he  makes  that  country's  rule  a  benefit  to  the  people 
who  have  come  under  it.  This  is  all  that  we  should  ask,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
content  with  less. 

If  this  promise  be  fulfilled,  we  shall  advance  with  increasing  honor 
along  the  way  our  national  destiny  has  marked  for  us,  bringing  new 
opportunity  and  greater  prosperity  to  those  whom  we  are  to  influence. 
If  it  fail,  we  shall  have  l^een  recreant  to  an  implicit  trust,  and  we  shaU 
have  brought  discredit  on  ourselves  as  a  nation  in  our  own  sight  and  be- 
fore humanity.  J.  H.  Hollander. 
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There  is  one  point  in  which  our  consular  service  resembles  the  Most 
Xoble  Order  of  the  Garter  as  once  characterized  by  an  English  nobleman ; 
that  is  to  say,  "  there  is  no  d —  nonsense  about  merit "  connected 
with  the  selection  of  its  members.  But  this  is  not,  perhaps,  its  greatest 
defect.  Its  worst  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tenure  of  office  is  so  in- 
secure that  men  of  ability  seek  other  employment  for  their  talents ;  for 
they  are  not  inclined  to  enter  a  service  which  promises  no  career,  and 
fr<jm  which  they  would  be  almost  inevitably  dismissed  after  a  few  brief 
years  of  ill-requited  labor.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  appli- 
cants for  consulates,  and  that  there  are  some  good  men  among  them ; 
but  wliat  a  small  quantity  of  merit  there  is  to  all  this  intolerable  deal 
')f  incompetence!  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  get  so  many  good 
men  and  such  an  efficient  service  out  of  this  unpromising  material.  The 
Department  of  State  has,  unfortunately,  little  to  do  with  the  selection. 
That  is  managed  to  a  gi-eat  extent  by  politicians,  whose  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  service  is  small  lq  comparison  with  their  desire  to  provide 
offices  for  their  friends  and  fcjllowers.  So  with  every  change  of  adminis- 
tration the  Department  of  State  reluctantly  gives  up  the  men  whom  it 
has  trained,  and  l^egins  again  its  Sisyphus-like  task  with  another  lot  of 
-omewhat  miscellaneous  material. 

The  whole  system  is  an  annoyance  to  the  President,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  to  travellers 
abroad,  in  fact  to  everyone  except  the  aforesaid  politicians  who  distribute 
the  consulates,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "rejoice  as  men 
rej(jicfc  when  they  divide  the  spoil. "  Yet  such  is  the  force  of  inertia 
that  no  one  has  Ixien  able  to  change  the  system.  Again  and  again  at- 
tempts have  l>een  made  to  secure  consular  reform,  but  without  ellect. 
All  the  weight  of  reason  is  on  the  side  of  reform;  but  the  politicians 
opjMise  the  dead  weight  of  a  silent  resistance,  and  this  stone  of  stum- 
bling still  remains  across  the  path  of  our  commercial  develoj)ment.  For 
vears  thoughtful  men,  statesmen  as  well  as  merchants,  have  written  and 
Mpoken  in  advocacy  of  the  adojition  of  a  rational  system;  but  I  have 
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uever  seeu   a  siugle   coimter-argument    of   auy   importauce   from   the 
opponeuts  of  the  reform. 

At  the  present  moment  a  very  serious  effort  is  being  made  to  over- 
come this  vis  inerticu.  In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Lodge  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  a  bill  for  consular  reorganization,  and  during  the 
present  session  Mr.  Adams,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  introduced  into  the 
House  another  measure  for  consular  reform.  Tlie  question  has  also 
been  taken  up  seriously  by  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  A 
National  Committee  on  Consular  lieorganization  has  been  formed;  and 
this  committee,  of  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Garfield  is  chairman,  represents  the 
interests  of  nearly  all  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  commercial 
bodies  throughout  the  country.  This  committee  held  a  meeting  in 
Washington  about  the  middle  of  December  last  and  recommended  sub- 
stantially the  measures  included  in  the  Lodge  Bill.  The  Lodge  Bill 
thus  approved  by  the  National  Committee  on  Consular  Keorganization 
has  been  again  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Burton  has  introduced 
a  precisely  similar  measure  in  the  House. 

The  Adams  Bill  is  a  somewhat  vague  and  immature  measure  which 
leaves  nearly  all  the  reorganization  to  be  worked  out  by  a  Commission 
consisting  of  the  President,  two  senators,  three  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  an  official  of  the  Department  of  State ;  but  the 
bill  which  has  been  drawn  up  under  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Consular  Reorganization  is  a  much  more  complete  and 
well-developed  system  of  reform.  It  establishes  four  grades  of  consul- 
general  and  six  grades  of  consul.  Applicants  for  the  service  are  to  be 
examined  by  a  board  which  is  to  consist  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, an  official  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  a  consul-general  or 
consul,  designated  by  the  President.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  service,  the  board  is  to  furnish  the  President  with  a  list  of  five  per- 
sons who  have  passed  the  examination  with  highest  credit.  From  this 
list  the  President  is  to  make  his  selection. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  composition  of  the  board,  as  indicated 
above,  will  insure  a  fair  and  sufficiently  searching  examination,  while 
the  fact  that  the  President  may  choose  from  five  candidates  will  allow 
for  a  proper  discrimination  which  cannot  be  made  simply  by  a  civil  ser- 
vice examination ;  for  in  selecting  consular  officials  there  are  other  things 
to  be  considered  besides  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  certain  facts  or  his 
ability  to  answer  certain  questions  of  an  academic  or  even  of  a  practical 
nature.  There  is  a  story  which  Mr.  Labouchere  told  one  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons  about  a  brilliant  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
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who  in  his  youth  presented  himself  in  a  light-heaited  way  for  examina- 
tion for  the  service,  and,  after  failing  to  answer  the  various  questions 
propounded  to  him,  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  not  only 
been  passed,  but  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Upon  meeting  one  of 
his  examiners  he  inquired  how  such  a  thing  had  happened,  seeing  that 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  iiad  been  examined. 
"  That's  just  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  great  man.  "  We  saw  you  knew 
nothing,  but  your  manner  was  so  fi'ee  from  restraint  under  what  to  some 
people  would  have  been  peculiarly  embarrassing  circumstances  that  we 
said  to  each  other,  *  That's  the  very  man  to  make  a  diplomatist.'  " 

WTiether  the  tale  be  true  or  not,  it  at  least  points  a  moral.  Both  in 
the  diplomatic  and  in  the  consular  service  a  man's  personal  characteris- 
tics are  no  less  important  than  his  knowledge  of  facts.  The  candidate's 
personality  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  consul  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  representative  of  his  country.  To  the  people  among  whom  he 
is  stationed  and  to  the  local  authorities  he  is  the  impersonation  of  his 
Government.  He  should  be  a  man  of  dignity,  of  self-possession,  of 
good  address  and  bearing,  of  tact  and  discretion,  who  should  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  foreign  merchants  and  officials,  and  who 
should  be  honored  even  by  his  travelling  countrymen.  These  qualifica- 
tions cannot  be  determined  by  a  civil  service  examination,  but  they  are 
matters  which  should  receive  careful  consideration.  Hence,  the  Presi- 
dent must  be  allowed  some  discretion  in  making  a  selection  from  among 
those  whose  names  are  presented  to  him  by  the  board  of  examiners. 

When  Prince  Gortchakoff'  was  at  the  head  of  the  Eussian  Foreign 
Office,  the  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service,  after  passing  the  ex- 
amination, were  always  granted  an  audience  with  His  Excellency,  who 
then  made  a  final  decision  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  they 
entered  the  room,  the  way  in  which  they  addressed  him,  and  their  general 
deportment  during  the  interview.  A  consul  may  know  all  about  invoices 
and  ships,  and  also  about  seals  and  sealing-wax ;  but  if  he  be  rude  and 
undignified,  if  he  lack  savoir  faire  and  savoir  vivre,  he  could  serve  his 
country  Uj  Ixitter  advantage  in  that  obscure  region  known  as  "the  classic 
shades  of  i)rivat(3  life." 

The  prop(j8ed  measure,  while  leaving  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tion to  Ixi  determined  mainly  by  the  board  of  examiners,  nevertheless 
Bpecifies  that  it  shall  include  French,  German,  Sj)ani8h,  and  "questions 
designed  to  ascertain  eacli  api)licant'H  knowledge  of  the  commercial 
resources  of  the  United  States,  especially  with  reference  to  the  ])ossi- 
hilities  of  increasing  and  extending  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
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foreign  countries."  There  is  also  a  provision  for  an  examination  in  law 
for  those  consuls  who  are  to  be  assigned  to  countries  where  extra-ter- 
ritorial jmisdiction  is  exercised.  It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  lav 
down  in  a  congi-essioual  bill  a  definite  and  proper  course  of  examina- 
tion. A  great  deal  has  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  examining 
boai'd,  and  therefore  the  character  of  the  examination  will  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  board.  The  best  way  to  establish  a  thorough  system 
of  examination  for  the  consular  service  is  to  establish  a  board  consisting 
of  men  of  ability  and  integrity  who  are  not  subject  to  the  changes  and 
chances  of  political  life.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  board  contemplated  in  the  Lodge  Bill.  The  three  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  would  insm-e  stability  and  uniformity  to  the 
examination ;  and  the  officials  of  the  State  Department  and  the  consular 
service,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  more  professional  point  of  view, 
would  take  care  that  the  questions  covered  those  things  of  which  a 
knowledge  is  specially  necessary  to  a  consul. 

Examination  is  not  a  new  thing  in  our  consular  service.  In  1866 
the  Department  of  State  issued  an  order  that  all  applicants  for  consulates 
should  be  examined.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  guilty  of  such  an  order;  but  I  believe  it  is  not  now  to  be 
found,  either  in  the  archives  or  in  any  other  place.  However,  we  know 
that  a  board  of  examiners  met  in  pursuance  of  such  an  order  and  that 
two  candidates  out  of  nme  were  rejected,  one  for  lack  of  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  the  other  for  general  incompetence.  I  believe  this 
was  the  only  examination  held  under  the  order  of  1866.  The  question, 
as  well  as  the  questioning,  was  allowed  to  sltimber  until  1872,  when 
an  executive  order  was  issued  on  the  subject.  This  was  superseded  by 
another  executive  order  on  March  14,  1873,  and  imder  this  latter  order 
several  examinations  were  held.  They  were  not  very  difficult,  but  the 
system  was  found  effective,  the  service  was  improved,  and  the  Depart- 
ment was  relieved  of  much  embarrassment.  However,  in  the  second 
year  of  its  age  the  experiment  died  an  tmtimely  death  from  the  same 
disease  which  caused  the  demise  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  since 
happily  revived.  The  matter  was  taken  up  again  in  1895,  when  the 
President  issued  an  order  by  which  aU  consuls  whose  salaries  were  not 
more  than  S2, 500  or  less  than  $1,000  were  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion before  receiving  their  commissions ;  and  tinder  this  order  examina- 
tions have  been  held  and  some  candidates  have  been  found  wanting. 

The  measure  now  advocated  by  the  National  Committee  on  Consular 
Reorganization  contemplates  an  examination  of  all  consuls-general  and 
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consuls  at  present  in  the  service,  except  those  who  hold  minor  consular 
agencies  and  whose  compensation  is  not  more  than  31,000.  This  latter 
class  is  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  foreign  merchants  in  small  towns, 
and  the  compensation  is  received  from  fees  collected.  The  present  offi- 
cials are  to  be  recalled  to  Washington  and  examined ;  and  hereafter  new 
consuls,  after  examination,  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  sixth  gi-ade  and 
thence  advanced  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  service. 

This  practice  of  examining  civil  servants  is  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  but  it  has  already  demonstrated  its  usefulness.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
an  unpleasant  ordeal.  The  idea  of  any  kind  of  civil  service  examination 
was  at  first  very  shocking  to  those  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the 
old  order  of  things.  It  made  such  an  impression  on  the  first  Lord 
Ellesmere  that  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  said  that  he  was  not 
sorry  to  go,  for  the  world  was  clearly  becoming  very  disagreeable  — 
everybody  was  going  to  examine  everybody,  and  he  was  sure  he  should 
be  plucked.  Nevertheless,  governments  have  now  come  to  realize  that 
examinations  are  useful,  and  that  the  civil  service  should  be  managed 
in  accordance  with  the  rational  ideas  which  prevail  in  the  management 
of  other  aHairs  of  practical  life.  To  have  an  efficient  consular  service 
there  must  be  care  in  selection,  permanent  tenure  of  office  during  good 
behavior,  and  the  hope  of  promotion  or  reward  for  work  well  done. 

The  need  of  well- trained  officials  increases  every  day,  for  tbe  business 
of  life  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  complicated  as  population 
increases  and  as  increasing  facilities  of  communication  bring  men  into 
nearer  relations  and  closer  competition  with  their  fellow-men  the  world 
over.  In  their  own  affairs,  merchants  select  the  Ijest  men  as  theii*  agents, 
employ  the  most  skilful  labor  available,  and  provide  their  mills  with  the 
latest  improvements  in  macliinery.  AU  this  is  necessary  for  successful 
competition  with  their  rivals.  As  it  is  with  individuals  so  it  is  with 
those  collections  of  individuals  known  as  nations.  Competition  between 
nations  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  growmg  keener  every  year,  and 
that  country  will  succeed  Ijest  whicli  provides  itself  with  the  best  officials 
U)  guard  its  commercial  interests  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  its 
trade. 

It  would  lie  reasonable  to  su])])ose  that  in  the  branch  of  our  Government 
which  deals  sjiecially  with  foreign  trade  the  sensible  ideas  and  methods 
of  commerce  would  ])revail  and  that  it  would  be  managed  on  business 
jifinciples.  Thi«  is  not  the  case,  however.  By  some  strange  irony  of 
fate,  or  of  pf)liticians,  the  other  (h^partments  of  the  Oovernment  are  placed 
under  civil  service  niles,  while  the  consular  service,  which  is  one  of  those 
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most  dii'ectly  conuected  with  commerce,  is  left  a  prey  to  the  spoilsman  — 
this,  too,  at  a  time  wheu  the  other  great  nations  are  doing  all  in  theii' 
power  to  extend  their  foreign  trade  by  means  of  efficient  consuls  and 
even  by  the  addition  of  commercial  attaches  to  theii'  embassies. 

Half  a  century  ago  we  could,  perhaps,  afford  to  make  the  consular 
service  an  asylum  for  all  those  who  were  in  any  way  afflicted  or  dis- 
tressed in  mind,  body,  or  estate;  and  we  did  it  as  every  other  Govern- 
ment did  at  that  time.  Thackeray  tells  of  an  American  consul-general 
whom  he  met  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  had  accepted  the  office  in  order 
that  he  and  his  favorite  dove  might  be  in  the  Holy  City  at  the  Second 
Advent,  which  he  expected  to  occur  within  three  years.  Perhaps  such 
appointments  did  but  little  harm  then.  The  com^jetition  for  foreign 
markets  was  not  so  strenuous,  and  other  Governments  were  almost  as 
badly  served.  Since  that  time  nearly  every  nation  has  reorganized  its 
consular  service  to  meet  the  requii'ements  of  commerce.  Our  own  ser- 
vice has  been  improved  since  the  day  of  the  Syrian  consul-general  and 
his  dove,  but  in  some  cases  consuls  are  still  selected  for  strange  reasons 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of  trade.  I  think, 
however,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  American  consul  now  goes  to  his 
post  with  the  expectation  of  remaining  until  the  Second  Advent.  On 
the  contrary,  everyone  has  a  very  well-defined  idea  that  his  term  of  office 
will  be  four  years.  If  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  his  party  it  be  eight 
years,  yet  he  is  soon  cut  off  and  flies  away. 

This  is  the  greatest  defect  of  our  consular  system.  The  service 
would  be  benefited  more  by  some  guarantee  of  promotion  and  of  perma- 
nent tenure  than  by  all  the  examinations  that  have  ever  been  invented. 
When  this  reform  has  been  brought  about,  the  service  will  afford  a  career, 
and  men  of  talent  will  be  attracted  to  it.  Consuls  will  feel  that  faith- 
fulness and  diligence  will  have  their  reward.  There  will  be  an  incentive 
to  do  good  work  and  to  press  forward  to  the  prizes  of  the  profession. 
Every  year  of  service  will  add  to  their  experience  and  efficiency,  and  this 
training  will  not  be  lost  or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void  at  the  end  of  four 
years.  As  Mr.  Schuyler  sums  it  up :  "  The  experience  of  other  countries 
shows  us  that  the  strongest  incentives  to  good  official  work  are  a  tenure 
of  office  permanent  during  good  behavior  and  a  hope  of  promotion  and 
reward."  This  is  exemplified  in  the  British  service.  The  salaries  in 
that  service  are  not  large,  but  it  offers  a  permanent  position  and  a 
chance  of  promotion,  with  a  small  pension  on  retirement;  and  men  of  a 
good  class  are  attracted  to  it. 

The  Lodge  Bill  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes.     It  provides  for  per- 
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manency  of  tenure,  for  tmnsfers  from  one  post  to  another,  and  for  pro- 
motion. It  ought  to  go  a  step  farther  and  provide  a  pension  for  those 
who  have  served  faithfully,  and  who  are  compelled  to  retii-e  on  account 
of  age,  or  of  infirmities  which  have  been  acquired,  perhaps,  by  serving  the 
country  in  unhealthy  climates.  This  would  not  be  a  very  heavy  charge 
on  the  Government.  The  pension  list  of  the  British  service  calls  for 
no  more  than  about  S2 5 0,000  a  year.  It  is  only  by  adopting  some 
measure  like  the  Lodge  Bill  that  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  consular 
corps  capable  of  assisting  in  the  development  of  om-  commerce  or  com- 
mensurate with  om-  importance  and  dignity. 

A  consul  has  many  and  varied  duties.  He  is  the  Ambassador  of 
Trade.  He  is  the  guardian  of  his  country's  commercial  interests.  He 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  opening  of  new  markets.  But  he  is  also  charged 
with  many  other  functions.  He  has  jurisdiction  in  disputes  between 
masters  and  seamen ;  he  takes  over  the  effects  of  his  countrymen  who 
die  in  foreign  lands ;  he  exercises  supervision  in  cases  of  wreck ;  he  is 
sometimes  caUed  upon  to  discharge  duties  which  are  diplomatic  in  their 
nature ;  and  in  the  East  he  acts  as  judge  over  his  fellow-countrymen 
both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases. 

In  the  early  days  of  consulates  the  consul  was  the  governor  of  the 
little  community  formed  by  his  countrymen  in  a  foreign  city.  He  was 
a  sort  of  regent  or  chief  magistrate  appointed  to  act  by  the  home  au- 
thorities. At  first  his  title  was  usually  "  viscount ; "  but,  by  the  wave  of 
republicanism  which  passed  over  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, it  became  changed  to  "  consul,"  or  sometimes  "  viscount  and  consul." 
Time  has  robbed  the  office  of  many  of  its  dignities,  but  there  are  enough 
of  its  functions  left  to  make  it  an  important  post  and  one  in  which  much 
skill  and  ability  are  needed. 

Talleyrand  spoke  from  much  experience  when  he  said:  "After  having 
Ijeen  a  skilful  minister  how  many  things  one  has  to  know  besides  to  be 
a  good  consul,  for  the  duties  of  a  consul  are  infinitely  varied.  They 
demand  a  mass  of  practical  knowledge  for  which  a  special  education  is 
necessary."  It  is  not  enough  for  a  consul  that,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  rec- 
ommends, he  should  study  "geometry  "  so  as  to  know  something  of  the 
"contagious  countries."  He  should  also  be  clever,  well  trained,  courte- 
ous, and  dignified.  Such  men  are  not  to  be  caught  in  (juantities  by  our 
present  system ;  and  it  is  hojHMl  that  Congress  will  adojjt  the  more  rational 
metluxl  which  other  great  ])owers  have  had  in  use  for  half  a  century,  and 
which  by  its  fruit  has  given  proof  of  its  utility. 

Jam  KB  (iusTAVUs  Whitkley. 
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The  primary  and  most  important  fimction  of  a  popular  government 
is  ihe  choosing  of  law-makers  and  of  persons  to  execute  the  laws;  that 
is,  to  administer  the  government  under  the  laws.  In  primitive  democ- 
i-acies  this  function  was  performed  by  du-ect  oral  vote  of  the  assembled 
electors.  In  the  evolution  of  government  these  methods  have  been 
superseded  by  the  seci-et  ballot  and  delegated  or  representative  law- 
making bodies.  The  representative  system  was  invented  and  estab- 
lished by  the  English  p»eople,  and  it  has  attained  its  highest,  that  is  its 
most  democratic,  development  in  England,  though  it  has  been  adopted 
by  all  existing  governments  of  a  popular  nature.  Those  governments 
whose  laws  aie  made  by  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  are  re- 
garded as  of  the  highest  type. 

The  Australian  ballot  system  affords  the  best  method  yet  devised 
for  voting  at  popular  elections.  This  method  has  l^een  adopted  by  the 
most  progressive  governments  of  the  world,  and  dui'ing  the  last  twelve 
years  in  moilified  forms  by  all  the  States  of  our  Union  but  two.  On 
the  original  reform  ballot  as  used  in  Australia  the  names  of  candidates 
are  printed  in  alphabetical  order  without  any  paity  designation  what- 
ever; nominations  being  made  by  petition  without  the  intervention  of 
caucus  or  convention.  In  this  country,  however,  the  party  habit  and 
method  are  so  general  and  deeply  confirmed  that  they  are  built  into  our 
whole  political  structure,  both  local  and  general,  "from  turret  to  founda- 
tion stone."  But  I  believe  that  candid,  intelligent  men  are  com- 
ing to  deprecate  the  fact  that  the  choice  of  local  officers  —  of  city  and 
county,  if  not  State  also  —  is  made  by  the  party  method.  The  very 
common  control  of  local  pc»litical  machinery  by  lately  developed  corpo- 
rate and  other  private  commercial  influences  has  demolished  the  pretty 
theory  that  the  emulation  of  parties  would  assiu*e  the  choice  of  good  men 
for  local  offices. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  while  the  two  States  which  have 
refused  to  adopt  the  Australian  l:>allot  reform,  namely.  South  CaruHna 
and  Texas,  are  of  the  South,  the  only  four  States  which  adopted  the 
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Australian  system  in  its  original,  non-partisan  form,  namely,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia,  are  also  of  the  South.  In  these  States 
names  of  candidates  are  printed  upon  the  ballots  without  any  party  desig- 
nation, according  to  the  Australian  method ;  but  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Mississippi  the  American  method  of  nominating  the  candidates  by  par- 
tisan caucuses,  conventions,  and  primaries  is  followed.  In  Virginia  we 
have  the  anomaly  of  the  Australian  method  pure  and  simple.  The 
Australian  ballot  as  a  reform  of  the  method  of  voting  has  given  general 
satisfaction.  The  nominating  system  —  by  caucuses  and  conventions  — 
on  the  other  hand,  causes  general  dissatisfaction;  and  the  advanced 
primar}'  election,  by  secret  ballot,  is  in  effect  a  recurrence  to  the  original 
or  genuine  Australian  ballot,  which  is  ostensibly  non-partisan. 

Popular  distrust  of  representative  political  bodies  has  been  strikingly 
manifested  during  recent  years  in  the  later  State  Constitutions  and  in 
the  reform  primary  laws  which  provide  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  office  by  direct  vote  of  the  jjeople.  These  late  State  Constitutions 
are  twice  the  length  of  the  earlier  ones ;  those  of  Montana  and  Wash- 
ington, for  example,  containing  respectively  about  30,000  and  28,500 
words.  The  Constitutions  of  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  are  all  distinguished  in  the  same  way.  The  extraordinary 
additions  to  these  Constitutions  consist  of  provisions  which  are  not  funda- 
mental in  character,  but  are  mere  ordinary  laws  and  prohibitions  against 
the  enactment  of  certain  specified  laws.  The  enormous  volume  of  the 
fundamental  charter  of  North  Dakota  is  surcharged  with  these  common 
statutory  enactments.  It  specifically  locates  the  public  institutions  of 
the  State,  thirteen  in  number.  In  a  lengthy  section  it  prohibits  the 
governor  under  severe  prescribed  penalties  from  using  his  official  promise 
or  iiifiuence  to  affect  legislation  and  from  menacing  members  with 
threats  of  the  veto  jiower.  It  contains  an  enactment  against  trusts  and 
combinations;  prohibits  child  labor;  prohibits  corporations  from  mu- 
tually exchanging  "  black  lists  " ;  prohibits  counties  and  municipalities 
from  giving  bonuses  or  other  donations  to  corporations  or  individuals; 
strictly  limits  the  indebtedness  which  may  be  incurred  by  counties  and 
municijjalities;  and  provides  that  "the  pu])lic  schools  shall  instruct  in 
liose  branches  of  knowledge  which  tend  to  impress  upon  the  mind  tlic 
ital  im|K)rtance  of  tnith fulness,  temperance,  ])urity,  ])u])lic  spirit,  and 
■'f'r,i  for  honest  labor  of  every  kind!"  Small  need,  iii(k»ed,  to  seek 
i.iions  in  stones  while  we  have  these  modern  State  C(tnstitutions,  writ 
large,  u|K)n  (»ur  shelves.  The  revised  Constitution  of  California  is  also 
surcharged  with  Hf)ecial  legislation. 
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These  Constitutions  were  drafted  by  representative  conventions; 
yet  since  they  must  go  to  the  people  for  ratification,  the  delegates 
were  obliged  to  test  their  work  in  advance  by  the  popular  will.  And 
I  he  ].>eople  willed  to  forestall  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission  by  the 
Legislatures  where  they  had  the  power,  by  securing  the  most  impor- 
tant laws  and  prohibitions  within  the  impregnable  fortress  of  the  Con- 
stitution. True,  if  we  wished  to  bring  these  remarkable  instruments 
within  the  scope  of  orthodox  Constitutions,  we  should  be  obliged  to  elim- 
inate fully  one-haK  of  their  stuffing.  That  eminent  analyst  of  organic 
laws.  Judge  Cooley,  said: 

But  since,  while  constitutional  provisions  are  in  force  they  are  to  remain  abso- 
lute and  unchangeable  rules  of  action  and  decision,  it  is  obvious  that  they  should  not 
be  made  to  embrace  within  their  iron  grasp  those  subjects  in  regard  to  which  the 
policy  or  interest  of  the  State  or  of  its  people  may  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
are.  therefore,  more  properly  left  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  which  can  more 
easily  and  speedily  make  the  required  change.  A  Constitution  is  not  the  cause  but 
the  consequence  of  personal  and  political  freedom  ;  it  grants  no  rights  to  the  people, 
but  is  the  creature  of  their  power,  the  instrument  of  their  convenience.  It  is  but  the 
framework  of  the  political  government  and  necessarily  based  upon  the  preexisting 
condition  of  laws,  rights,  and  habits  of  thought.  These  instruments  measure  the 
power  of  the  rulers,  but  they  do  not  measure  the  rights  of  the  governed.  It  is  easier 
to  tell  what  a  Constitution  is  not  than  what  it  is. 

This  last  observation  was,  of  course,  made  before  the  publication  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Xorth  Dakota,  California,  or  Montana. 

Such  violence  to  the  canons  of  constitution-making  done,  and  done 
advisedly  too,  in  these  and  other  great  commonwealths  is  only  cumula- 
tive evidence  of  the  public  distrust  and  outlawry  of  legislative  bodies. 
A  further  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  terrific  arraignment  of  the 
political  powers  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  late  Democratic  convention  of 
that  State.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  promulgators  of  those  charges 
were  stimulated  by  partisan  zeal ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  accusations  are  only  a  somewhat  exaggerated  expression  of 
what  most  people  are  nowadays  thinking  and  saying  about  most  of  our 
legislative  bodies.  This  vicious  character  of  our  municii)al  and  State 
Legislatures  is  comparatively  new,  since  it  is  largely  due  to  the  direct 
corrupting  influence  of  our  vast  commercial  interests,  represented  by 
corporations  and  other  great  combinations  of  ability  and  capital,  and 
has  grown  with  their  growth. 

The  choice  of  bad  men  for  executive  and  legislative  offices  is  largely 
accomplished  through  the  improper  manipulation  of  nominating  caucuses 
and  conventions.  The  independent  vote  at  the  elections  is  a  partial  cor- 
rective of  the  caucus  and  convention  evil;  but  our  confirmed  party  habit 
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usually  endorses  and  confirms  it.  Public  sentiment  is,  however,  just 
now  turning  with  promising  solicitude  toward  the  direct  primary  nom- 
inating system  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  caucus  and  convention 
system.  In  this  the  people  follow  the  same  instinct  or  principle  which 
has  guided  them  in  crowding  as  much  legislation  as  possible  into  State 
Constitutions.  In  the  one  case  they  shun  the  intermediate  or  represen- 
tative delegate  convention  just  as  in  the  other  they  shun  the  representa- 
tive Legislature,  and  do  then-  work  themselves. 

The  Minnesota  primary  election  law  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
thorough  measure  of  its  kind  that  has  been  adopted  by  any  of  the  States. 
Its  distinguishing  featmes  are  that  it  is  compulsory ;  that  it  is  general, 
applying  to  the  nomination  of  county,  municipal,  and  judicial  officers 
and  to  meml^ers  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress ;  that  the  elections  for 
aU  parties  are  held  simultaneously,  as  in  the  case  of  general  elections; 
and  that  the  primary  election  day  is  also  the  first  day  for  the  registration 
of  voters  for  the  regular  election.  The  law  originally  provided  that 
each  voter  should  receive  ballots  of  all  parties  represented  at  the  elec- 
tion ;  but  he  was  permitted  to  mark  but  one,  while  he  returned  all  the 
ballots  he  had  received.  Lender  this  plan  the  vote  was  secret  and  inde- 
pendent, and  the  voter  had  the  widest  freedom  of  choice  of  parties.  When 
at  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  apply 
to  the  whole  State,  this  novel  feature  was  changed,  so  that  the  voter  is 
now  compelled  to  call  for  the  party  ticket  he  wishes  to  vote,  thus  doing 
away  with  secrecy.  It  is  asserted  that  this  change  was  made  through 
the  influence  of  party  whip-crackers,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  spy 
upon  voters  and  intimidate  them  into  voting  as  requked.  Friends  of 
the  reform  system  allege  that  the  next  Legislature  will  again  adopt  the 
secret  ballot.  The  elections  are  held  on  the  same  day  for  aU  parties,  to 
prevent  rej^ating;  and  the  registration  feature  of  the  law  is  convenient 
to  voters  and  encourages  attendance  at  the  primaries.  It  saves  expense, 
also,  ))ecause  the  registration  officers  act  as  ])rimary  election  officers. 
The  ])l11  which  the  La  Follette  faction  of  Wisconsin  Kepublicans  at- 
tempted to  pass  last  winter  was  substantially  like  the  Minnesota  law. 

Several  other  Northern  States,  including  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
f*vlvania,  and  many  Southern  States,  among  them  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Mi8fii88ip])i,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas,  have  ])rimary  election  laws;  but 
they  are  half-way  measures.  They  are  not  compulsory,  but  permit  the 
State  and  county  party  crjmmittees  to  decide  whether  they  sliall  be  ])ut 
in  ofjeration.  Primary  elections  are  not  required  to  be  hold  by  the  difler- 
eiit  j»artie8  on  the  same  day ;  and  in  some  (^ases  i)rimaries  elect  delegates 
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to  nominating  conventions  instead  of  choosing  the  candidates  directly. 
In  Ohio,  while  it  is  left  optional  with  the  parties  to  use  the  law  or  not, 
when  it  is  put  in  use  the  elections  for  all  parties  must  be  on  the  same 
day.  For  Hamilton  county  there  is  a  special  law  which  is  sweeping, 
including  local,  judicial,  legislative,  and  congressional  nominations.  In 
that  county  the  elections  for  all  parties  must  be  held  at  the  same  time. 
In  1901  primary  election  bills  were  introduced  in  as  many  as  fourteen 
State  Legislatures. 

It  is  significant  and  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  in  the  notoriously 
boss-ridden  State  of  Pennsylvania  little  use  is  made  of  the  vague  and 
merely  permissive  primary  law.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  judicial 
officer  gives  me  the  following  very  instructive  and  suggestive  informa- 
tion about  the  operation  of  the  law  in  Mississippi : 

Primary  elections  are  almost  the  universal  rule  for  making  State,  district,  and 
county  nominations,  and  in  many  instances,  city  and  town  nominations.  The  trouble 
is  the  failure  to  fix  a  penalty  for  violations  of  or  disregard  for  the  primary  election  laws  ; 
hence  they  are  almost  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  controlling  the  details  of  such  elections 
is  concerned.  .  .  .  The  executive  committees  have  the  power  to  order  either  primary 
elections  or  conventions.  In  making  State  and  district  nominations  the  common  rule 
has  been  to  order  primaries  in  the  counties,  or  leave  it  optional  with  the  county  com- 
mittees to  do  so,  then  following  with  a  general  convention  which  sums  up  the  county 
vote  and  declares  the  nominees.  The  Australian  ballot  is  generally  used,  but  be- 
cause of  the  defect  in  the  law  failing  to  provide  penalties  this  requirement  is  not 
without  frequent  exceptions.  Properly  conducted,  under  penalties,  the  direct  pri- 
mary is  much  preferable  to  the  old-fashioned  convention ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  lax  primary,  such  as  we  have  had  in  some  instances  in  this  State,  is  to  be 
prefen-ed.  It  may  be  counted  as  certain  that  our  next  legislature  will  remedy  the 
evil  I  have  mentioned.  We  express  our  choice  for  United  States  senators  by  primary 
elections,  and  representatives  and  senators  (of  the  State  Legislature)  invariably  ob- 
serve their  instructions. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  non-compulsory  direct  primary 
laws  of  Mississippi  and  other  Southern  States  are  generally  put  to  use 
because,  owing  to  the  uniform  dominance  of  one  party,  nominations  are 
equivalent  to  elections,  and,  therefore,  it  is  natural  and  necessary  that 
substantially  the  same  safeguards  which  are  required  for  regular  elec- 
tions should  be  thrown  around  the  primaries.  The  practical  working 
of  a  comprehensive  primary  system  for  the  direct  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  office  in  States  where  it  has  been  tried  for  many  years  seems 
to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  a  substantial  aid  to  the  cause  of  good 
government. 

This  system  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  experiment  in  many 
Northern  cities  with  an  equally  good  report.  In  my  home  city,  a  very 
"political "  town,  corrupt  and  inefficient  government  was  the  rule,  with 
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spasmodic,  revolutionary  exceptions,  under  the  caucus-convention  sys- 
tem. The  direct  primary  nominating  system,  which  has  been  tried  for 
several  years,  has  given  far  better  results.  For  example,  under  the  re- 
form system  honest  and  efficient  men  were  nominated  and  re-nominated 
by  the  dominant  party,  for  the  two  most  important  offices  —  those  of 
mayor  and  water  commissioner  —  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  cor- 
rupt element  of  the  party.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  or  any  other  good 
nominations  for  the  offices  in  question  would  have  been  made  under  the 
old  system.  It  is  significant  that  the  direct  primary  plan  has  not 
worked  so  well  in  the  choice  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  councilman. 
The  councilmen  are  not  voted  for  at  large,  but  by  wards ;  and  corrupt  and 
ignorant  influences  which  would  be  overcome  in  the  total  vote  of  the 
city  are  able  to  succeed  in  too  many  instances  in  the  smaller  district  or 
ward.  For  several  years  the  primary  elections  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  city  of  Omaha  have  been  strictly  conducted  under  the  non-com- 
pulsory or  permissive  State  law ;  and  although  only  delegates  to  nominat- 
ing conventions  have  been  elected  in  this  way,  this  half-way  method  has 
been,  nevertheless,  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  caucus  system. 

Experience,  then,  would  seem  to  dictate  that  primary  election  laws 
should  become  general  and  be  made  comprehensive  and  compulsory  — 
unless,  indeed,  the  objections  to  them  should  outweigh  theii'  good  works. 

Governor  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  had  advocated  a  comprehensive 
primary  election  measure  for  three  years  before  his  nomination,  and  the 
convention  which  nominated  him  declared  unequivocally  for  it.  In  the 
fierce  contest  over  the  Governor's  primary  bill  in  the  Legislature,  whose 
members  were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  he  was  and  represented  a  deci- 
sive majority  of  his  primary  reform  party,  all  conceivable  objections  to 
the  measure  were  adduced.  Most  of  these  objections  are  frivolous,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  are  of  serious  consequence,  in  view 
of  the  great  improvement  in  political  morals  and  the  quality  of  candi- 
dates which  the  tlieory  of  the  primary  reform  promises,  and  which  has 
been  undoubtedly  reali;ied  to  a  beneficent  extent  where  the  reform  meas- 
ure has  Ijeen  adopted. 

It  is  contended  that  this  plan  of  nominating  candidates  for  office  by 
direct  popular  vote  is  a  blow  at  representative  government.  But  if 
through  the  merely  intermediate  delegate  convention  the  whole  repre- 
sentative system  —  municipal,  State,  and  national  —  has  become  intol-* 
erably  V^ad,  is  it  not  wise  to  cut  off  the  subsidiary  part  or  a[)pendage  in 
order  to  restore  the  system  itself  to  h(^alth  and  preserve  its  life? 

It  Is  also  alleged  that  the  direct  primary  system  would  destroy  polit- 
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ical  parties,  ^^^lat  if  it  should  ?  There  would  be  a  substitute  for  them. 
The  very  process  of  this  dreaded  dissolution  of  the  party  system  would 
involve  the  creation  of  its  successor.  Moreover,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  our 
thesis  that  the  substitute  could  hardly  be  worse,  and,  therefore,  might 
well  be  better,  than  its  original,  as  moulded  and  manipulated  by  the 
caucus-convention  system.  If  it  were  possible  for  this  mere  reform  in 
the  operation  of  the  party  system  to  kill  it,  would  not  the  killing  be  thus 
vindicated  ?  But  the  highest  thinkiug  and  the  strongest  writiug  are  not 
wanting  to  maintain  that  the  party  system  has  had  its  day  —  that  it  is 
irrational,  inefficient,  and  positively  hurtful.  As  a  sample  of  late  scep- 
tical questionings  of  the  party  fetish,  I  quote  briefly  from  what  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith  has  only  recently  been  saying: 

May  not  the  party  system  of  government  itself  be  drawing  to  an  end?  May  not 
those  who  are  toiliDg  to  patch  up  an  Opposition  by  forced  reconciliations  and  artifi- 
cial suppressions  be  really  laboring  in  vain?  May  not  Lord  Rosebery's  enigmatic 
attitude  be  an  index  to  the  future  ?  The  place  for  which  he  is  apparently  fitted  is 
that  of  foreign  minister  in  a  government  free  from  party,  .  .  .  There  is  now  appar- 
ently a  collapse  of  the  system,  which  every  attempt  to  reconstruct  an  Opposition 
makes  only  more  apparent. 

So  much  for  England ;  and  this  of  the  party  system  in  the  United  States : 

It  is  not  recognized  in  "The  Federalist,"  nor  was  it  recognized  by  Wash- 
ington, who  regarded  it  as  a  transient  ailment  to  be  cured  by  combining  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  tendencies  in  his  government.  The  system,  however,  has  since 
established  itself  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  recognized  by  law,  and  has  practically  over- 
ridden the  Constitution.  Yet  foundation,  rational  or  moral,  it  apparently  has  none. 
There  are  two  great  standing  organizations  through  which  a  perpetual  competition 
for  power  and  place  is  carried  on.  .  .  .  Mugwumpery  is  the  protest  of  common  sense 
and  national  interest  against  the  system,  not  the  less  well-founded  or  significant  be- 
cause it  is  called  by  a  scornful  name. 

And  this  of  the  writer's  own  coimtry: 

At  present  the  parties  are  mere  machines  without  any  distinctive  principles,  bid- 
ding against  each  other  for  power  and  place  by  the  usual  arts,  with  an  irresistibly 
increasing  amount  of  jobbery  and  corruption.  The  Canadian  people  are  as  worthy 
and  as  fit  for  self-government  as  any  people  in  the  world  ;  but  politics  are  far  below 
the  people. 

And  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  speaks  thus  in  general : 

In  not  one  of  the  great  European  nations  has  the  party  system  been  successfully 
applied.  .  .  .  Are  we  to  regard  as  final  the  division  of  a  nation  into  two  organized 
factions  waging  a  perpetual  war  of  intrigue,  calumny,  and  corruption  with  each 
other  ?  Is  one-half  of  the  community  forever  to  regard  the  other  half  as  its  political 
enemy  ?  Is  it  always  to  be  the  duty  of  a  minority  to  make  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority  unpopular  and  unsuccessful  ? 

Blinding  partisan  passion  and  prejudice  \'iolently  condemned  and  oh- 
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scured  the  merits  of  leading  policies  of  the  last  Democratic  Administra- 
tion ;  denounced  President  Cleveland  on  account  of  certain  administrative 
qualities;  and  drove  his  Government  from  power  under  disgrace  and 
popular  discredit.  It  will  requii-e  yet  many  more  years  of  cooling  reason 
and  deliberation  to  enable  the  people  to  see  that  the  policies  and  quali- 
ties which  they  most  condemned  and  reviled,  and  which  were  pressed  and 
exercised  in  the  most  difficult  conditions  jvith  which  any  administration 
has  been  surrounded  since  the  Civil  War,  were  in  fact  most  conspic- 
uous for  wisdom,  patriotism,  fortitude,  and  unswerving  courage.  What 
but  the  hocus-pocus  of  stupid,  selfish  partisanship  could  have  trans- 
formed the  "  panic-breeding  "  money  policy  of  Cleveland  into  the  mirac- 
ulous restorer  of  confidence  and  prosperity  when  adopted  by  McKinley, 
as  it  was  precisely ;  or  the  moderate  readjustment  of  tariffs,  yesterday 
proposed  by  Cleveland,  from  the  monster  menace  and  destroyer  of  busi- 
ness into  a  beneficent  restorative  and  conservator  when  advocated  by 
McKinley  (in  his  last  public  speech  at  Buffalo)  and  by  the  head  of  his 
party's  congressional  committee  for  substantially  like  reasons  and  to  the 
self-same  ends? 

But  I  have  quoted  these  advanced  anti-party  sentiments  to  illustrate 
the  present  bad  conditions  of  the  party  system  and  the  need  of  improv- 
ing it  —  to  disclose  the  false  divinity  in  which  the  party  idol  has  been 
clothed  by  the  thoughtless  and  the  selfish  —  and  not  because  they  are 
essential  in  the  defence  of  the  primary  system.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
contention  that  direct  primary  nominations  would  destroy  the  represen- 
tative system,  so  the  contention  that  it  would  destroy  the  party  system 
involves  the  assumption  that  the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole.  For 
the  primary  reform  is  intended  to  destroy  the  dominance  of  the  party 
boss  and  the  occupation  of  the  whole  family  of  party  parasites  who  per- 
vert its  proper  purpose  and  threaten  its  life.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
primary  election  movement  is  to  encourage  and  facilitate  independent 
individual  action  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  party.  Obvi- 
ously, this  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  popular  government  —  and 
of  democracy.  If,  then,  the  principle  of  the  primary  election  is  sub- 
versive of  the  paily  system,  the  party  system  is  bad  and  ought  to  be 
subverted. 

It  was  only  to  be  ex[)ected  that  federal  office-holders  would  be  guilty 
of  the  utmost  "pernicious  activity  "  in  opposition  to  primary  election 
measures  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States.  Why?  liecauso 
they  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  most  monstrous  patronage  machine 
that  ever  was  constructed ;  and  they  were  quick  to  see  that  the  ultimate 
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effect  of  an  institution  so  thoroughly  democratic  as  the  primary  election 
might  be  the  early  destruction,  not  of  their  party,  but  of  their  machine 
method  of  operating  it.  Indeed,  the  boss  elements  in  general,  whose 
influence  in  politics  is  commonly  regarded  as  vicious,  have  been  every- 
where combined  against  the  primary  reform.  And  there  is  a  certain  con- 
sistency in  their  ostensible  solicitude  lest  the  reform  should  destroy  the 
party,  since  the  machine,  which  it  is  the  chief  credit  of  the  reform  to 
threaten,  is  to  them  the  vital  part  of  the  party.  The  contention  of  these 
opponients  that  the  tendency  to  general  independent  action  on  the  part  of 
voters  under  the  primary  system  would  call  for  and  result  in  a  more 
comprehensive  and  perfect  machine  than  has  been  known  is,  I  think, 
very  far-fetched.  The  free  use  of  the  secret  ballot  at  the  primaries 
would  make  the  construction  of  such  a  machine  impracticable,  and  its 
maintenance  too  expensive.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  objection 
that  the  primary  system  is  too  expensive  can  be  sustained.  If  it  effects 
its  purpose  of  reform  in  good  measure,  as  actual  trial  indicates  that  it  is 
doing,  it  is  cheap  at  any  probable  cost.  Mr.  Day,  the  author  of  the 
Minnesota  primary  law,  shows  how  the  expense  of  the  system  may  well 
be  much  less  than  that  of  the  caucus  and  convention  system.  He  tells 
us  that  the  work  of  making  nominations  for  a  general  election  in  Hen- 
nepin county,  virtually  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  that  had  been  done  dur- 
ing two  months  by  fourteen  caucuses  and  thirty-seven  conventions  was 
accomplished  under  the  primary  system  in  a  single  day ;  and  the  regis- 
try on  primary  day  answered  also  for  the  regular  election. 

Under  a  general  primary  system,  public  interests  would  no  doubt 
suffer  a  distinct  and  serious  loss  of  the  opportunity  which  the  conven- 
tion system  affords  for  adjustment  and  manipulation  to  suit  special  con- 
ditions, including  the  choice  of  candidates  with  reference  to  peculiar 
availability  as  well  as  general  merit,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  de- 
bate and  wise  leaders.  This  disadvantage  may,  perhaps,  be  summed 
up  as  the  loss  of  that  efficiency  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage and  merit  of  the  representative  system  in  general;  and  I  have 
been  surprised  that  the  opponents  of  the  primary  system  seem  in  great 
degree  to  have  neglected  this  argument  and  to  have  relied  instead  on 
weaker  and  often  trifling  objections.  Hamilton,  who  in  the  great  battle 
over  the  formation  of  our  Constitution  between  democracy  and  aristo- 
cratic absolutism  represented  the  reactionary  Tory  movement  of  which 
George  III  was  the  head  and  the  American  Revolution  an  important 
result,  failed  to  discern  that  the  popular  supremacy  contended  for  by 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  was  to  result  in  a  democratic  government  in  Eng- 
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land.  Yet  we  still  acknowledge  some  virtue,  if  not  in  his  passionate 
desire  for  a  life  Executive  and  Senate,  in  his  passionate  plea,  as  a  com- 
promise, for  our  long-term,  indirectly-chosen  Executive  and  Senate.  After 
a  century's  evolution  —  rapid  enough,  perhaps,  to  be  called  revolution 
—  of  popular  government,  there  still  remains  at  least  a  spark  of  vitality 
in  Hamilton's  contention  in  the  "Federalist " : 

There  are  particular  moments  in  public  affairs  when  the  people,  stimulated  by- 
some  irregular  passion  or  some  illicit  advantage  or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepresen- 
tations of  interested  men,  may  call  for  measures  which  they  themselves  will  be  most 
likely  to  condemn.  In  these  critical  moments  how  salutary  will  be  the  interference 
of  some  temperate  and  respectable  body  of  citizens.  .  .  .  Another  defect  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Senate  (or  convention)  lies  in  the  want  of  due  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  and  principles  of  legislation. 

It  is  through  the  appreciation,  though  indistinct  and  vague,  of  these 
advantages  of  the  representative  system  that  the  application  of  the  pri- 
mary election  has  been  confined  thus  far  largely  to  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  local  offices,  where  the  electors  have  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  aspii'ants,  where  oral  debate  about  the  men  and  the  meas- 
ures involved  is  practicable,  and  where  their  relations  and  conditions  are 
so  complex  as  to  require  adjustment  by  the  more  apt  and  efficient  repre- 
sentative convention. 

These  considerations  may  not,  however,  outweigh  the  advantages  of 
direct  popular  nominations  in  the  larger  areas,  such  as  for  the  entire 
State  and  congressional  and  judicial  districts.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  the  objections  in  question  have  been  magnified  in  anticipation,  and 
that  they  may  shrink  to  comparative  insignificance  in  experimental  con- 
tact. So  far  from  the  abolition  of  caucuses  and  conventions  counting 
as  a  loss  in  political  education,  as  contended  by  the  opponents  of  the 
primary  election,  there  would  be  a  distinct  gain,  doubtless,  in  this  re- 
spect. In  participating  in  the  uommation  of  candidates  in  the  larger 
districts,  voters  would  be  put  upon  inquiry  and  would  learn  diligently 
to  search  the  scriptures  —  I  mean,  of  course,  our  modern  scriptures,  the 
newspapers  —  and  other  sources  of  information,  and  to  weigh  and  inter- 
pret this  information.  A  comprehensive  primary  system  would  tend  to 
develop  reasonably  good  political  eyesight  in  most  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion, so  that  there  would  be  less  and  less  occupation  for  that  pestilential 
class  of  sjjecialists  in  the  art  of  jailling  wool  over  people's  political  eyes. 
But  while  the  local  application  of  the  diiect  primary  system  has  exten- 
sively established  itself  by  its  good  works,  it  is  likely  that  a  general 
application  of  the  system  to  the  wider  districts  will  be  made,  at  tlic 
best,  only  gradually,  after  careful  trial.     In  the  meantime  it  does  not 
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seem  wise  for  the  friends  of  political  reform  to  claim  everything  or  to 
dogmatize  freely  iu  regard  to  the  wider  use  of  the  primary  system. 

But  what  seems  to  me  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
eral adoption  or  trial  of  the  primary  election  system  has  either  been 
neglected  or  not  duly  pressed  by  fi'iends  of  the  reform.  There  cannot  be 
honest  and  efficient  popular  government  unless  —  or  perhaps  in  view  of 
actual  political  conditions  I  should  say  until  —  the  intelligent  working 
or  producing  classes  generally  take  part  in  running  its  primary  machin- 
ery. This  class,  which,  if  it  does  not  constitute,  surely  includes  the  real 
aristocracy,  must  be  substituted  in  political  dominance  for  the  corrupting 
professional  politicians,  and  the  corruptible  class  of  voters.  The  only 
means  by  which  this  highest  class  of  electors  can  l3e  di^wn  to  the  primary 
pDlls  is  a  secret  and  otherwise  untrammelled  primary  election  system. 
In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  question  of  political  reform,  in  which  many 
able  men  took  part  in  my  hearing,  the  very  hackneyed  platitude  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  participate  in  political  caucuses  and  pri- 
maries evoked  from  a  well-known  professor  in  a  great  university  the  re- 
tort that  in  present  conditions  at  least  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  attend 
to  this  business  of  politics,  that  he  could  accomplish  no  good  in  taking 
part  in  the  repulsive  work  of  caucuses,  in  short  that  he  could  not  and 
would  not  do  it,  and  that,  moreover,  he  could  serve  the  public  interests 
better  by  minding  his  own  professional  business  and  keeping  out  of 
politics  altogether.  This  is,  I  Ijelieve,  a  typical  condition,  not  a  theoiy, 
even  though  it  l^e  somewhat  overstated.  It  involves  a  practical  question 
of  greatest  import  which  must  be  both  practically  and  seriously  met.  It 
is  especially  untimely  and  hurtful  to  treat  the  evU.  thus  presented  as  a 
mere  fancy  of  theorists,  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  "  practical " 
men.  All  important  social  reforms  have  been  hindered  or  defeated  in 
this  way.  Albert  Watkins. 


THE    COXSOLIDATION    OF    SCHOOLS    AXD    THE   CONVEY- 
ANCE  OF   CHILDREN. 

For  many  years  the  question  of  consolidating  country  schools  has 
received  the  attention  of  educators.  It  has  often  been  demonstrated, 
and  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  there  are  great  advantages  in  the 
plan  of  uniting  the  weak  schools  of  a  scattered  township  into  one  strong, 
well-equipped,  well-conducted,  central  graded  school,  and  conveying  the 
remote  children  to  and  from  their  homes  at  the  public  expense. 

New  York  has  long  had  a  statute  relative  to  the  subject,  and  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  "promote  the 
consolidation  of  weak  schools  with  strong  ones  and  to  unite  the  weak 
districts  into  strong  ones."  The  trustees  of  any  school  district  are  re- 
quired, at  the  request  of  fifteen  of  its  voters,  to  call  a  meeting  to  deter- 
mine "  whether  a  union  free  school  shall  be  established  therein. " 

In  Wisconsin,  the  question  of  consolidation  and  transportation  has 
been  agitated  for  about  a  year.  The  last  Legislature,  near  its  close, 
passed  a  law  to  this  end ;  and  there  are  already  about  twenty  places  in 
the  State  whei-e  the  idea  is  being  carried  out.  WTierever  it  has  been 
tried  the  people  are  much  pleased. 

In  1869  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  that  "any  town 
1:1  the  Commonwealth  may  raise  aad  appropriate  money  to  be  ex- 
I tended  by  the  school  committee  at  its  discretion  in  providing  for  the 
conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  the  public  schools."  Hon.  Joseph 
>(VTiite  said : 

This  act  was  introduced  intx)  the  Legislature  tlirough  the  efforts  of  a  practical  man 
from  one  of  our  rural  towns  of  large  territory  and  sparse  jKjpulation,  where  the  con- 
■tant  problem  is  how  to  bring  e<iual  school  privileges  to  all  without  undue  taxation. 
In  too  many  cases  the  town  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  character  of  a  school  is 
of  more  importance  tiian  its  accessibility.  This  ha«  led  to  the  maintenance  of  such 
a  number  of  small  schools  as  to  shorten  their  length  of  continuance,  diminish  their 
efficiency,  and  largely  enhance  their  expense. 

As  one  of  the  early  results  of  this  legislation  a  rural  town  reports : 

For  eighteen  years  we  have  ha/1  the  best  attendance  from  the  transported  children. 
We  have  laved  the  town  at  least  $600  a  year.     All  the  children  attend  wuli-equippe<l 
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schoolhouses  at  the  centre.  The  schools  are  graded,  and  everybody  is  converted  to 
the  plan.     I  see  no  way  to  bring  the  country  schools  up  but  to  consolidate  them. 

This  is  a  lai-ge  town  with  many  children  to  be  transported,  and  their 
conveyance  has  been  exj^nsive. 

The  township  of  Warwick  is  seven  miles  long  by  four  or  five  miles 
wide.  Its  102  pupils  now  attend  a  graded  school,  in  a  neat,  well-ap- 
pointed house  at  the  centre,  the  children  being  conveyed  at  public  ex- 
pense. In  six  yeai'S  the  town  has  lengthened  its  school  year  fifty  per 
cent ;  has  increased  the  teachers'  salaries  seventy-five  per  cent ;  has  em- 
ployed special  teachers  of  drawing  and  music;  has  improved  the  quality 
of  instruction ;  and  has  reduced  the  cost  of  the  whole.  These  two  ex- 
amples tell,  in  a  general  way,  what  many  other  Massachusetts  towns 
are  accomplishing,  even  under  less  favorable  conditions. 

One  town  reports  that  prior  to  consolidation  there  had  been  a  rapid 
diminution  of  the  school  population  in  the  outlying  districts.  Of  late, 
this  population  has  increased,  through  the  willingness  of  people  to  settle 
there,  now  that  transportation  secures  the  best  school  priN-ileges  the  town 
affords;  and  the  value  of  these  remote  farms  has  materially  increased. 
\Miile  in  nearly  every  case  consolidation  has  been  accomplished  at  a 
sa\ing  in  money,  a  few  years'  trial  has  added  to  the  property  valuation 
of  the  town,  particularly  of  the  outlying  farms. 

Governor  Shaw  of  Iowa  lately  said  in  a  message : 

In  several  counties  of  the  State  the  exi)eriment  has  been  tried  of  maintaining  a 
central  township  graded  school,  to  and  from  which  the  pupils  are  conveyed  in  carriages 
at  public  expense.  Wherever  this  plan  has  been  adopted  the  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  The  enrolment  has  been  thereby  invariably  increased,  and  the  attend- 
ance has  been  more  regular ;  better  teachers  have  been  employed,  with  correspond- 
ingly improved  scholarship;  and  in  addition  the  expenses  have  been  very  consider- 
ably reduced.  This  is  the  experience,  also,  of  other  States  where  the  practice  has 
been  quite  general.  I  think  this  plan  should  be  encouraged  by  specific  legislation. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  advise  that,  at  present,  it  be  made  universal.  It  is  probable 
that  no  more  single-room  sub-district  schoolhouses  should  be  permitted.  Some  en- 
couraging legislation  should,  I  think,  be  enacted  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  graded  schools  within  easy  access  of  every  farm  of  Iowa.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished gradually  by  replacing  existing  schoolhouses  with  central  buildings  of  two 
or  more  rooms,  as  fast  as  occasion  to  rebuild  arises.  ...  A  central  graded  school 
in  each  township,  with  a  superintendent  of  these  schools  at  such  a  salary  as  will  com- 
mand the  best  talent  in  the  market,  to  be  selected  by  the  board  in  the  same  manner 
as  city  superintendents  are  chosen,  and  the  employment  of  a  corps  of  matured  teach- 
ers, a  fair  proportion  of  whom  should  be  men,  would  wonderfully  augment  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  educational  system,  and  insure  the  retention  in  the  schools  of  oiu: 
boys  as  well  as  our  girls. 

In  Iowa  the  inadequacy  of  district  schools  to  meet  present-day  de- 
mands had  arou.sed  much  discussion,  and  about  the  year  1898  the  press 
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of  that  State  gave  much  attention  to  it.     A  leading  journal  said  edito- 
rially: 

For  years  observing  people  have  felt  that  our  rural  school  system  was  in  a  dread- 
fully crude  state,  that  school  facilities  in  the  country  districts  of  the  State  were 
wholly  incomplete  and  inadequate,  and  among  educators  the  subject  has  aroused 
considerable  discussion.  In  many  localities  the  districts  entitled  under  our  State 
laws  to  independent  schools  can  scarcely  furnish  a  half-dozen  pupils,  while  fifteen  or 
twenty  are  considered  to  make  a  good-sized  country  school.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  impossible  to  give  thorough  training.  Grading  of  the  work  is  impossible,  in- 
ferior teachers  are  often  employed,  and  the  children  do  not  receive  the  broadening 
social  culture  that  association  with  their  kind  always  brings.  Following  the  lead  of 
older  States,  several  communities  in  Iowa  have  undertaken  a  consolidation  of  districts 
with  eminent  success.  The  story  of  Buffalo  Centre's  experience  is  typical,  both  in 
conditions  overcome  and  objects  attained.  Every  county  superintendent,  every 
township  trustee,  every  woman's  club,  and  every  organization  that  has  influence 
should  take  this  matter  under  consideration.  There  is  hardly  a  county  in  Iowa 
where  rural  school  facilities  could  not  be  improved  by  this  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts. There  is  no  reason  why  the  children  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa  should  not  re- 
ceive the  same  excellent  advantages  that  the  children  of  the  doctors,  the  lawyers,  and 
the  merchants  enjoy.     It  can  be  done  and  should  be  done. 

In  1895,  the  town  of  Buffalo  Centre,  Winnebago  Co.,  formed  a 
school  district  embracing  the  entire  township,  six  miles  square,  and 
erected  a  building  of  eight  rooms  at  the  village,  a  mile  from  the  west 
boundar}^  of  the  town.  The  closing  of  the  sub-districts  was  tentative 
and  gradual.  But  in  April,  1899,  the  school  board,  noting  the  success 
of  the  venture,  closed  all  the  rural  schools  but  the  two  extreme  corner 
ones;  contracting  fur  the  conveyance  of  children  from  the  four  closed 
districts  to  the  central  school  at  the  village.  The  two  rural  schools  not 
closed  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  central  school, 
and  are  continued  the  same  length  of  time  each  year.  Six  contracts 
were  made  for  conveying  the  children  for  1900-1,  each  covering  one  of 
six  routes.     An  official  report  states : 

The  distance  the  children  most  remote  from  the  central  school,  on  the  different 
roates,  are  conveyed  is  as  follows:  Route  1,  three  and  one-fourth  miles;  Route 
2,  four  and  one-half  miles  ;  Route  3,  five  and  one-half  miles  ;  Route  4,  five  and  three- 
fourtlis  miles  ;  Route  5,  five  and  one-half  miles  ;  Route  G,  six  and  one-fourth  miles. 
The  average  distance  the  children  are  conveyed  on  the  longest  route  is  about  four 
miles. 

This  is  one  of  the  newest  counties,  and  the  roads  are  poorer  than  in 
older  sections.  Wlien  the  roads  are  very  muddy  the  drivers  begin  to 
collect  children  as  early  as  7:15  to  8:15  a.m.,  returning  them  to  their 
homes  at  4:45  to  5  :45  I'.m.  The  contractors  are  held  to  careful  restric- 
tions. They  must  furnish  suitable  covered  veliicles,  safe  and  strong, 
with  comfortable   seats;   strong,  safe,  and   quiet  teams,  with   pro^Kjr 
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harnesses ;  "  warm,  comfortable  blankets  or  robes  sufficient  for  the 
best  protection  and  comfort  of  each  and  all  of  the  pupils  to  and  fi'om 
the  public-school  building  and  then*  respective  homes  "  —  all  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  school  board.  They  must 
arrive  at  the  schoolhouse  not  earlier  than  8:40  a.m.,  or  later  than 
8:45.  They  must  personally  drive  and  manage  their  own  teams;  they 
may  not  drive  faster  than  a  trot,  or  race  with  others ;  they  must  con- 
duct themselves  properly,  refrain  from  improper  language  in  the  pres- 
ence of  pupils,  and  from  the  use  of  liquor  or  tobacco;  and  they  must 
"keep  order  and  report  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  scholars."  Each 
contractor,  except  one  who  receives  twenty-five  dollars,  receives  thirty 
dollars  per  month,  and  half  a  month's  pay  is  retained  to  insure  the  ful- 
filment of  the  details  of  the  contract. 

For  the  year  ending  September,  1894,  this  town  maintained  six 
district  schools  for  six  months,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  90; 
"for  the  year  ending  September,  1900,  eight  teachers  were  employed 
nine  months,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  290."  In  1894  the 
total  expenditure  for  all  school  purposes  was  S5.03  per  pupil  per  month; 
in  1900  it  was  but  S2.31.  Not  only  has  this  centralization  given  rural 
children  a  graded  school  in  charge  of  well-qualified  teachers,  with  a  school 
year  increased  fifty  per  cent,  and  at  much  less  cost,  but  it  has  made  the 
pupils  more  punctual,  has  brought  the  attendance  from  90  to  290,  and 
has  had  a  tendency  to  hold  the  larger  boys  in  school.  Of  all  the  sub-dis- 
tricts in  Iowa,  2,577  have  not  more  than  ten  pupils  in  daily  attendance. 

It  would  make  the  case  no  stronger  to  multiply  examples.  These 
taken  from  two  widely  separated  States,  Massachusetts  and  Iowa,  are 
sufficient.  They  illustrate  what  is  being  done  more  and  more  in  differ- 
ent States.  It  is  significant  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  wherever  central- 
ization has  been  tried  the  people  could  not  be  induced  to  return  to  the 
scattered-district  plan,  even  though  the  change  was  at  first  made  reluc- 
tantly. 

Though  they  would  be  unwilling  to  admit  it,  many  rural  tax- 
payers would  more  readily  adopt  a  plan  to  lessen  the  expense  of  schools 
than  one  to  improve  them.  But  when  the  same  plan  improves  the 
schools,  lowers  the  tax-rate,  and  raises  the  value  of  real  estate,  the  tax- 
payer ought  to  support  it.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  outlying  farms 
that  had  been  left  because  parents  wanted  better  school  advantages  have 
been  reoccupied  —  at  an  increased  valuation  —  since  the  consolidation  of 
schools  has  been  accomplished.  Land  has  sold  more  readily  and  at 
higher  prices.     Parents  who  intended  to  leave  the  country  for  the  city 
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have  often  been  retained  because  the  city's  best  blessing  was  brought 
within  theii^  reach. 

The  district-school  system  makes  possible,  and  often  insures,  the 
poorest  teaching  in  the  market.  It  is  not  an  unheard-of  plan  to  elect 
"a  committee  "  pledged  to  favor  one  neighbor's  daughter  as  teacher  for 
one  term,  another  for  the  second,  and  some  other  spinster  for  the  third. 
While  teaching  in  northwestern  Xew  England,  I  found  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  the  girls  in  school  after  they  could  squeeze  through  a  weak 
examination  qualifying  them  as  country  teachers.  Cheap  teachers  were 
the  curse  of  the  rural  schools  of  that  section.  But  consolidation  stops 
this.  It  puts  the  country  on  a  level  with  the  city.  The  farmer's 
child  receives  as  good  teaching  as  the  alderman's.  It  places  in  charge 
of  the  youth  well-trained  teachers  of  broad  culture.  It  permits  better 
grading  and  allows  individual  pupils  wider  range,  so  that  they  can 
work  to  better  advantage.  It  makes  possible  thorough  work  in  special 
lines  —  natm-e  study,  writing,  music,  drawing.  It  adds  the  stimulus 
of  competition  and  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers.  The  attendance  is 
better,  and  the  boys  stay  in  school  longer.  It  lengthens  the  school 
year  fifty  per  cent  or  more,  and  leads  to  the  provision  of  better  buildings 
and  material  equipment.  It  affords  the  broad  companionship  that  comes 
from  association.  It  has  a  reflex  influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  quickens  public  interest  in  the  schools.  Pride  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  secures  a  gieater  sympathy  and  better  fellowship 
throughout  the  town.  Indirectly  it  promotes  the  growth  of  refining 
agencies,  such  as  libraries,  literary  clubs,  and  musical  organizations. 

"  If  the  children  are  to  be  kept  upon  the  farm,  township  high  schools 
should  be  provided,"  where  practicable.  Probably  in  most  cases  high- 
school  grades  could  be  maintained,  sooner  or  later,  at  little  or  no  addi- 
tional expense.  This  has  often  been  done,  notably  in  New  York,  Iowa, 
and  other  Western  States.  According  to  the  Pennsylvania  law,  ap- 
proved April  25,  1901,  the  school  board  of  a  town  that  has  voted  to 
adopt  centralization  is  "  required  to  maintain  and  support  a  graded  com-se 
of  instruction,  and  may  include  a  high-school  course  of  not  less  than  two 
years."  In  the  sixty-second  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  we  read  that  "  it  has  Lnig  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to 
Becuro  every  child  within  its  borders  the  opportunity  of  a  high-school 
education."  As  towns  below  a  certain  size  are  not  required  to  maintain 
high  schools,  by  a  law  of  1801  (changed  in  1804),  every  town  not 
maintaining  such  a  school  must  [)rovi(le  for  each  suitably  prepared  puj)il 
education  in  the  nearest  available  hii'h  school. 
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Looking  only  from  a  mercenary  standpoint,  one  sees  that  in  most 
cases  a  town  saves  money  by  maintaining  a  central  graded  school  and 
transporting  the  children ;  that  such  a  school  is  so  superior  in  educational 
equipment  that  it  will  do  much  to  make  the  town  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated a  more  desirable  place  of  residence,  and  so  increase  property  valua- 
tion ;  and  that  this  alone  is  a  most  effective  way  to  lessen  the  tax  rate. 
We  should  not  have  been  so  troubled  with  the  problem  of  decadent 
towns  had  this  solution  been  worked  out  more  persistently  in  the  past. 
Nothing  could  better  serve  to  turn  the  current  back  to  the  country  than 
a  general  adoption  of  this  plan.  Good  schools  mean  considerably  more 
than  good  schools ;  they  mean  numerous  other  refining  influences  that 
come  in  their  wake.  Wherever  this  scheme  has  been  carried  out  it  has 
been  noticed  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  more  likely  to  remain  at  home ; 
and  that  other  families  who  seek  residence  in  the  town  are  of  the  better 
class. 

Clarence  E.  Blake. 
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Sitting  at  my  office  desk  I  read  with  quiet  satisfaction  the  follow- 
ing record  from  the  monthly  report  of  one  of  my  forest  rangers : 

Sept  20th  Found  the  fire  a  bout  10  miles  West  of  the  reserve  line  burning  tord 
the  mountains.     The  fire  was  a  bout  6  miles  Long  &  4  Wide.     Went  to  Work  on  fire 

21  fort  fire 

22  fort  fire  &  got  it  Checked 

23  Watched  the  fire  &  Prevented  its  Breaking  out 

24  The  same  fire  Broke  out  a  gain,     got  it  stopt. 

As  I  read  that,  while  I  smiled,  I  was  also  thrilled  through  and 
through  by  it,  as  one  would  not  be  who  did  not  know  what  a  forest  fire 
is,  and  what  that  four  days'  single-handed  fight  meant  to  the  faithful 
fellow  who  waged  it.  The  country  over,  while  there  are  many  foes  be- 
fore which  these  noble  forests  are  by  themselves  pathetically  helpless, 
the  worst  foe  of  all  is  fire.  The  hardest  problem  of  forestry  is  the  fire 
problem. 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  a  discussion  of  forest  fires  are:  (1) 
The  harm  that  comes  from  the  fires ;  (2)  their  sources ;  (3)  what  can  be 
done  defensively  for  the  protection  of  the  forests ;  (4)  what  can  be  done 
aggressively ;  and  (5)  the  resources  for  fighting  fires. 

(I)  With  respect  to  the  harm  that  comes  from  forest  fires,  the  finan- 
cial loss  from  the  burning  of  commercially  valuable  timber  is  most  often 
dwelt  upon.  It  was  immense  in  the  period  of  carelessness  and  indif- 
ference that  is  now  happily  a  thing  of  the  jjast.  There  is  also  aesthet- 
ically a  very  real  loss  in  the  burning  of  the  forests.  "  The  groves  were 
God's  first  temples."  As  temples  man  always  has  needed  the  forests; 
and  he  always  will  need  them,  every  one. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  harm  of  all  comes  through  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  forest  fires  upon  the  water  supply  of  a  community.  Denude 
the  mountains  in  whatever  degree  and  by  whatever  cause,  and  at  once 
the  water  supply  is  affected  or  threatened.  There  being  no  giass  left, 
no  bnish,  no  trees,  no  roots  or  rootlets,  the  rain  and  melting  snow, 
^b(;n  they  come,  cannot  1^  held  back  to  soak  quietly  into  the  ground 
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until  the  hills  are  great  saturated  sponges.  Instead,  with  a  wild  surface 
rush  they  wash  the  soil,  bury  the  meadows,  gully  and  cut  the  hillsides, 
choke  the  reservoirs,  flood  the  plains,  and  so  foam  away  worse  than 
uselessly  toward  the  sea.  When  the  summer  comes  the  mountain 
sponges  are  dry.     And  that  means,  if  it  lasts,  ruin  in  the  homes  below. 

After  a  great  forest  tire  in  Southern  California  one  of  the  two  reser- 
voirs of  a  large  neighboring  city  furnished  the  usual  steady  supply  of 
pure  water.  The  other  furnished  much  less  than  its  normal  supply,  and 
in  addition  was  choked  with  debris.  The  water  sources  of  the  second 
reservoir  were  in  the  burned  district. 

Not  long  ago  a  ranger  reported  the  effects  of  an  exceptionally  heavy 
rainfall  of  a  few  hours'  duration.     He  said : 

My  camp  overlooks  two  slopes  similar  in  all  respects  except  that  one  has  been 
denuded  and  the  other  not.  The  denuded  surface  was  soon  covered  with  rushing 
gullying  currents  of  water.  On  the  other  slope  there  was  not  a  sign  of  running  water. 
The  rain  was  held  and  absorbed  where  it  fell. 

A  ranchman  told  me  that,  more  than  once,  killing  fires  had  swept 
up  the  com'se  of  a  small  mountain  stream  behind  his  farm.  In  every 
case  the  water  supply  quickly  failed,  gradually  returning  only  as  the 
brush-cover  was  renewed. 

(II)  The  harm  of  the  forest  fires  is  evident ;  what  as  to  their  sources  ? 
The  sources  of  fire  are  more  in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  harder  to 
deal  with,  than  most  people  imagine.  In  the  reserves  of  Central  and 
Northern  California  106  fires  were  last  year  found  and  extinguished  by 
the  forest  patrol ;  this  year,  seventy-seven.  In  their  reports  the  rangers 
name  six  probable  sources  for  these  fires : 

(1)  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  fires  have  been  caused  by  stock- 
men. Old  sheep-herders  now  out  of  the  business  readily  tell  of  what 
used  to  be  their  common  practice.  Burning  off  the  rubbish  at  the  close 
of  the  season  would  better  the  chances  for  another  season's  pasturage. 
A  fall  fire,  killing  back  the  brush  and  pruning  it,  would  give  denser  feed 
for  the  next  spring.  If  the  fires  spread  incidentally  to  the  timber  it 
was  no  concern  of  theirs.  It  is  not  often  now  that  stockmen  are  found 
deliberately  kindling  forest  fires.  They  have  learned  to  be  careful,  some- 
times through  fear  of  consequences  to  themselves,  sometimes  because 
they  appreciate  the  value  of  the  reserves.  When  there  is  evidence 
against  them  it  is  usually  circumstantial  only. 

One  day  my  guide  and  I  were  riding  along  a  faint  trail  through  a 
country  for  the  most  part  heavily  timbered,  but  with  occasional  small 
meadows.     We  passed  some  half-dozen  smouldering  and  creeping  fires, 
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WTio  started  them  ?  Sheep  were  all  about  with  their  herders.  It  was  an 
out-of-the-way  region.     No  one  else  was  there  —  only  they  and  ourselves. 

Another  day  I  rode  for  miles  where  a  forest  fire  was  burning,  not 
fiercely  just  then,  for  the  woods  there  were  open  and  the  wind  was 
down ;  but  it  had  bmiied  for  a  fortnight,  and  a  wide  reach  of  country 
was  overrun.  With  care  I  was  able  to  ride  across  its  track,  avoiding 
the  worst  places,  and  especially  watchful  to  keep  well  away  from  the 
many  burned-out  stump-holes  with  their  fire-pits  of  smouldering  roots. 
It  was  a  bad  fire.  Stockmen  were  accustomed  to  roam  at  will  through 
that  region,  which  was  not  a  part  of  the  reserve;  and  the  common  re- 
port, contradicted  by  no  one,  was  that  it  was  they  who  were  responsible 
for  this  fire  and  for  many  another  of  like  natm-e  and  extent.  But  there 
was  no  legal  proof. 

Occasionally  the  guilty  parties  ai-e  caught  in  the  act.  A  ranger 
patrolling  his  district  saw  at  a  distance  a  slender  column  of  smoke.  He 
i-eached  the  place  and  by  hard  work  stopped  the  fire.  He  had  scarcely 
done  so  before  another  column  of  smoke  appeared  close  by.  He  reached 
and  stopped  the  second  fire,  and  a  third  fire.  At  the  third  fire  he  came 
upon  the  incendiaries.  They  were  two  fellows,  small  stockmen,  who 
were  deliberately  imdertaking  to  burn  off  the  brush  for  the  sake  of  more 
room  and  better  feed  for  their  horses  in  the  coming  season.  The  men 
were  inclined  at  first  to  resist  and  then  to  beg  off.  They  were  arrested 
and  held  for  trial. 

(2)  Fires  on  the  reserves  are  probably  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
campers  and  hunters  more  than  to  any  other  single  cause.  The  law  re- 
quires that  no  camp-fire  shaU  be  left  unextinguished ;  but  over  and  over 
again  the  rangers'  reports  of  caiLse  read  "camp-fire."  Here,  again,  while 
circumstantial  evidence  may  be  abundant,  proof  that  will  convict  is  hard 
to  get.  The  ranger,  when  he  has  stopped  the  fire,  may  follow  up  the 
camjjers'  tracks,  and  come  upon  the  party  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile ; 
but  he  did  not  see  them  when  they  left  the  fire,  and  cannot  prove  that 
no  one  else  was  there  to  light  it  ("  to  put  it  out ")  after  they  left.^  How- 
ever, conviction  is  sometimes  secured. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  went  out  for  a  mountain  climb.  After  a  day's 
walk  they  made  camp  in  the  upi^r  belt  of  woods  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  from  whose  summit  they  proposed  to  see  the  sunrise  the  next 
morning.  This  company  —  company  number  one  —  broke  camp  about 
roidni^ht  and  puslied  up  toward  the  summit.     On  their  way  they  passed 

'A  common  twage  in  the  SouthwcRt  makf*8  the  exprcHHion  "lie  piitoutafiro" 
iiifian  not  that  he  stopped  the  fire,  but  that  he  Hct  it  going.     And  why  not  ? 
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another  company  —  company  number  two  —  still  in  camp,  with  a  great 
lire  burning,  and  most  of  them  asleep.  A  little  later  all  met  at  the  sum- 
mit. There  they  fraternized,  learned  each  other's  names  and  plans,  took 
photographs,  compared  notes  generally,  and  presently,  after  the  sunrise 
show,  separated.  Party  number  one  came  down  ahead  of  the  others. 
Later  in  the  day  they  all  met  for  the  third  time. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  on  the  way  down  company  number  one  had 
repassed  the  place  of  that  great  camp-fire  of  company  number  two,  and 
had  found  that  the  fire,  instead  of  being  extinguished,  as  the  law  re- 
quii-ed,  had  been  left  to  its  own  conceits;  and  that,  instead  of  dying 
down,  it  had  spread  very  considerably.  It  had  already  reached  neigh- 
boring trees,  and  was  climbing  toward  their  tops.  If  the  surrounding 
vegetation  had  favored,  it  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  great 
forest  fire.  Party  number  one,  not  being  prepared,  and  perhaps  not 
inclined,  to  stop  to  fight  a  forest  fire,  left  it  to  take  its  course ;  but  pres- 
ently, when  they  came  upon  party  number  two,  they  reported  what  they 
had  seen.  They  warned  them  of  the  risk  both  to  the  forest  and  them- 
selves, and  advised  them  to  turn  back  and  extinguish  the  fire.  The  men 
freely  acknowledged  that  they  had  left  their  camp-fire  burning,  but  made 
a  jest  of  the  whole  matter,  commenting  on  the  unlikelihood  of  any  great 
harm  following,  and  on  their  willingness  to  risk  results.  They  went 
their  way,  and  so  did  party  number  one.  The  whole  matter  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  reserve  officers.  The  men  were  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial.  There  was  no  chance  for  a  successful  defence.  The 
evidence  against  them  was  complete.  They  pleaded  guilty.  A  few 
cases  like  that  go  a  long  way  toward  teaching  men  to  be  careful  with 
their  camp-fires. 

Sometimes  the  carelessness  is  still  more  marked  —  is  worse  even 
than  the  leaving  of  a  camp-fire.  A  young  man  said  to  me  one  day :  "  I 
was  near  getting  into  your  clutches  not  long  ago."  "  How  so  ? "  "  Why, 
coming  up  the  grade  I  got  out  of  the  stage  to  walk  a  bit  for  a  change. 
I  lit  my  cigar  and  dropped  the  match.  In  a  minute  or  so  there  was  a 
great  hallooing  behind.  I  looked  back ;  and  if  the  fire  from  that  match 
hadn't  caught  in  the  pine  needles  like  powder!  We  just  had  to  fight 
to  get  it  stopped ! " 

It  need  not  be  even  so  much  as  a  lighted  match.  The  stub  of  a 
cigar  thrown  from  a  passing  team  is  enough,  or  a  gun-wad.  A  moun- 
taineer told  me  that  once  he  warned  an  ignorant  hunter  of  the  risk.  He 
added:  "The  man  laughed  at  me;  but  presently,  sure  enough,  we  did 
have  a  big  fire  on  our  hands,  started  by  a  wad  from  that  hunter's  gun." 
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"  But  wasn't  the  gun  an  old-fashioned  muzzle-loader,  with  paper  wads  ?  " 
"No,  it  wasn't.  It  was  a  first-class  breech-loader."  Gun- wads  are  not 
often  a  source  of  trouble  now,  but  they  were  with  the  old-time  gun. 

Another  case  may  be  given  in  illustration,  matching  the  others  in 
the  insignificance  of  the  cause.  A  chipmunk  was  chased  into  a  dead 
log  by  the  small  boys  of  a  camping  party.  The  children  undertook  to 
smoke  it  out.  The  result  was  a  caiion  fire  that  had  to  be  fought  for 
hours  by  all  the  men  within  reach  before  it  was  mastered. 

Again,  campers  and  himters,  if  they  are  new  to  the  woods  and  have 
not  been  warned,  are  much  too  likely  on  the  first  chance  and  as  a  part 
of  the  fun  to  build  a  rousing  camp-fire.  Is  not  that  what  they  have 
dreamed  about  ?  Do  not  all  the  outing  books  dwell  on  the  comfort  of 
such  a  fire  after  the  day's  tramp,  and  on  the  enjoyment  of  gathering 
around  it  for  talk  and  story -telling  ?  There  is  no  harm  in  this  if  condi- 
tions are  right  and  care  is  taken,  but  there  is  chance  of  vast  harm  other- 
wise. 

I  spent  an  exceedingly  anxious  time  once  when  I  had  occasion  to 
signal  with  a  bonfire.  My  pile  of  fuel  proved  lighter  and  more  tinder- 
like than  I  had  anticipated,  and  the  wind  was  heavy.  The  fire  was 
hai-dly  lighted  before  the  wind  caught  it,  and  at  once  a  stream  of  sparks 
and  coals  was  flying  up  and  back  from  the  ridge  where  I  stood,  over  the 
driest  sort  of  country  carpeted  thick  with  pine  needles  and  stubble.  The 
signaUing  was  successful,  but  the  risk  was  more  than  I  have  ever  cared 
to  take  again.  The  old  camper,  except  in  cases  of  special  need,  does 
no  more  than  scoop  out  a  narrow  bed  for  a  few  coals  with  which  to  cook 
his  rations.     He  is  chary  of  a  blaze. 

(3)  "  YeUow-jackets  "  are  a  peculiar,  indirect  source  of  danger  at  cer- 
tain seasons  and  on  some  reserves.  These  are  smaU  striped  hornets,  as 
abundant  and  as  troublesome  on  occasion  as  flies.  The  hornet  is  not 
itself  an  incendiary.  It  is  the  Indians  who  are  at  fault.  The  larvre  are 
tidbits  to  the  palate  of  an  Indian.  The  process  of  securing  them  by 
smoking  out  the  nests  is  easily  accomplished,  but  with  the  risk  and  often 
with  the  result  of  a  forest  fire  in  ])ayment.  It  was  an  encouragmg  sign 
of  progress  recently  when  a  ranger  came  upon  a  grou])  of  srjuaws  work- 
ing hard  to  stop  a  tire  of  this  nature  that  had  nearly  esca]Xid  them.  Once 
they  would  liave  l^een  unconcerned ;  but  now  fear  of  the  consequences, 
immediate  and  remote,  was  u])on  them. 

(4)  Sparks  from  locomotives  are  another  cause  of  fires.  Tlie  law  of 
some  localities  should  !«  made  the  law  everywhere,  antl  should  })evig()r- 
(msly  eufoTi:Q(\  in  all  the  reservations  where  locomotives  jjass  or  the 
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dummy  engines  of  the  lumber  companies  are  at  work  —  the  law  that  all 
smoke-flues  should  be  covered  by  spark-arresters. 

(5)  There  is  always  the  possibility  in  the  reserves,  as  there  is  in  a 
city,  of  malicious  incendiarism.  I  have  in  mind  one  such  case,  where 
a  man  had  been  angered  by  a  lumber  company.  He  had  been  evicted, 
with  good  reason,  from  one  of  its  cabins.  Not  long  after,  in  the  direc- 
tion he  had  taken,  a  series  of  fires  started  in  the  company's  timber. 
They  quickly  spread  to  the  adjoining  government  timber.  The  result 
was  one  of  the  worst  forest  fires  of  the  season. 

(6)  Wholly  different  from  these  causes  and  wholly  independent  of 
man's  aid  is  the  last  agent  I  name  —  lightning.  I  have  heard  ridicule 
expressed  at  the  statement  that  forest  fires  are  ever  due  to  lightning,  but 
it  is  certainly  true.  I  think  no  ranger  or  mountaineer  in  reporting  fires 
as  caused  by  lightning  ever  declared  to  me  that  he  had  caught  the  light- 
ning in  the  act,  that  he  had  seen  the  flash  and  immediately  the  fire 
spreading  from  it;  yet  the  evidence  nearly  amounts  to  that.  The  dis- 
tant storm  is  seen  or  heard.  The  newly  shattered  tree  is  presently  found, 
and  spreading  evenly  from  its  base  the  burning  fire,  or  the  remains  of 
the  burned-out  fire.  When  in  addition  there  is  no  other  known  way  of 
explanation,  the  evidence  against  the  lightning  amounts  to  proof.  Light- 
ning is  not  a  frequent  cause,  for  in  most  cases  the  flash  is  accompanied, 
or  quickly  followed,  by  a  downpour  of  rain;  but,  though  infrequent,  it 
is  very  real. 

The  sources  of  forest  fires  being  such  as  have  been  described,  the 
next  question,  and  a  vital  one,  is :  What  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tection, defensively  and  offensively  ? 

(Ill)  What  can  be  done  for  protection  defensively? 

(1)  An  important  part  of  the  work  of  defence  is  carefully  to  plan  a 
system  of  fire-breaks.  This  is  something  that  cannot  be  done  off-hand 
and  speedily.  It  requires  close  inspection,  time,  and  skill.  At  the  best, 
for  a  long  while,  especially  in  the  larger  reserves,  only  a  partial  defence 
by  fire-breaks  can  be  made  and  maintained  —  only  such  as  shall  guard 
vital  points.  The  work  of  so  guarding  all  points  would  be  too  immense. 
But  the  principle  and  the  aim  are  the  same  everywhere,  however  the 
details  of  construction  and  the  time  that  can  be  given  may  vary. 

Picture  to  yourself  this  situation.  On  one  side,  a  downward  slope 
thick  with  grass,  brush,  and  small  trees,  and  at  its  base  a  trout  stream 
and  a  much-frequented  trail;  on  the  other  side,  a  splendid  forest,  and  in 
it  the  buildings  of  a  favorite  summer  resort.  A  fire-break  200  feet  wide 
at  the  least  should  be  made  between  the  brush-covered  firetrap  of  the 
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mountain  slope  to  the  south  and  the  timber  to  the  north.  It  should  be 
built  after  this  manner :  (a)  Let  its  outside  lines  be  roughly  marked  — 
parallel  lines  200  feet  apart  lengthwise  of  the  ridge,  (b)  Place  men 
on  these  lines  furnished  with  axe,  rake,  and  spade,  and  with  instructions 
to  clear  as  they  go  a  three-foot  strip  on  the  average  —  in  some  places 
more,  in  others  less,  according  to  the  height  and  density  of  the  brush. 
(c)  Throw  and  haul  the  debris  inward,  toward  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
posed fire-break,  (d)  Also  at  intervals  of  300  yards  or  so  make  similar 
cross-lanes  connecting  the  side-lanes.  This  much  can  be  done  at  any 
season ;  but  the  completing  of  the  work  must  be  done,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
spring  or  fall,  (e)  Choose  a  day  when  there  is  either  no  wind  or  only 
a  light  wind  blowing  diagonally  across  the  location.  Station  men,  two 
or  more,  according  to  then  experience,  opposite  one  another  on  each 
of  the  cleared  lengthwise  lanes.  Then  order  the  men  to  set  fire  to  the 
brush  where  they  stand,  on  the  inner  side  of  their  lanes,  (f)  If  all  goes 
well  the  fires  accomplish  the  rest.  As  they  burn  toward  the  middle  and 
meet  there,  the  increasing  heat  will,  on  a  still  day,  tend  to  cause  from 
both  sides  an  inward  draught  that  greatly  lessens  the  danger  from  drifting 
sparks.  If  too  much  headway  develops,  the  blaze  can  easily  be  checked, 
or  stopped  if  need  be,  by  back-firing  from  the  cross  lanes.  In  a  few 
minutes  there  is  thoroughly  cleared  a  200  foot  fire-break  such  as  it 
would  have  taken  gangs  of  men  weeks  to  make  by  hand.  But  usually 
a  much  less  width  than  200  feet  must  suffice.  The  width  may  vary 
down  to  no  more  than  that  of  a  trail,  to  serve  not  of  itself  to  stop  a 
fire,  but  only  as  a  line  from  which  to  back-fire  toward  the  approach- 
ing enemy. 

There  are  also  many  places  where  it  is  entirely  feasible  and  deshable, 
at  the  pro[)er  season  of  the  year,  to  burn  over  wide  areas  with  a  light, 
running  fire ;  but  one  sliould  first  make  close  examination,  and  rake  away 
carefull}'  any  too  thick  accumulation  of  d(5bris  from  around  seedlings  and 
the  trunks  of  trees. 

(2)  There  is  another  class  of  safeguards.  It  is  a  vital  matter  to  be 
able  to  reach  a  threatened  j)oint  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  To 
]>rovide  for  this,  (jld  trails  must  be  cleared,  bridges  made  or  repaired,  and 
new  trails  cut.  S(jmetiines  tliese  cuttings  are  tliroiigli  dense  masses  of 
chapparal,  where  except  for  them  a  circuit  of  miles  would  be  necessitated. 
Anything  that  would  prevent  speedy  an'ival  at  a  danger  point  must  be 
att«nde<l  to.  Build  the  liridge,  clear  the  old  trail,  cut  new  trails — . 
anything,  everything,  to  enable;  I  lie  patrol  to  go  with  a  i-ush  where  he 
will  and  when  he  will,  in  time  <jf  need. 
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(3)  Again,  there  will  be  times  when  the  ranger  needs  help.  The 
tire  will  be  more  than  he  can  handle  alone.  Therefore,  wherever  it  is 
possible  some  system  should  be  prearranged  for  quick  communication 
with  other  mngers  and  with  headquarters.  To  some  extent  telephone 
lines  ai-e  already  in  use  in  the  government  work.  They  should  be  in- 
troduced much  more  widely  and  as  speedily  as  possible. 

There  has  been  something  of  experiment  with  flash-signalling.  More 
might  be  done  to  advantage  in  this  dii-ection.  I  once  had  a  bad  neigh- 
boring fire  abeady  on  my  hands,  and  was  fighting  it  with  a  large  force 
of  untrained  men,  when  another  fire,  miles  away  in  a  rough  country  in 
the  heart  of  the  reserve  had  suddenly  to  be  planned  for.  It  was  ex- 
tremely discom-aging  —  the  country  like  tinder,  no  roads,  no  trails,  no 
reports,  no  means  of  judging,  only  against  the  sky  a  slender,  steadily 
growing  column  of  distant  smoke.  I  detached  one  of  my  best  rangers 
with  a  small  force  —  I  think  there  were  nine  men  in  all.  I  gave  them 
water,  food,  and  tools,  and  sent  them  off.  It  was  arranged  that  on  the 
second  day,  for  they  could  not  reach  the  place  sooner,  they  should  signal 
my  camp,  using  for  the  purpose  a  small  hand-min-or  they  had  with  them. 
The  code  was  the  simplest :  a  single  flash,  two  flashes  in  succession,  or 
three,  or  four,  to  mean  "fire  safe,"  "send  supplies,"  "more  force  needed," 
etc.  It  was  all  very  crude,  but  it  was  simple  and  feasible.  There 
ought  always  to  be  available  a  simple  heliostat  outfit,  with  men  trained 
to  the  use  of  it.  In  many  places  night-signalling  with  rockets  or  torches 
would  be  feasible. 

(4)  In  further  preparation  for  fires  too  large  for  the  rangers  to  handle 
alone,  it  is  very  desnable  to  have  within  call  a  carefully  selected  com- 
pany of  volunteer  firemen.  It  is  imperative  to  avoid  needlessly  hiring 
men  at  random.  It  has  to  be  done  on  occasion.  I  have  hired  them  by 
the  car-load;  but  the  gi-eat  risk  is  that  some  men  will  be  tempted  to 
cause  new  tires  for  the  sake  of  further  pay  for  putting  them  out.  It  is 
the  risk  of  making  incendiaries. 

Because  of  local  interest  in  the  neighboring  reserve,  or  because  of 
vested  financial  interests,  or  because  of  unselfish  desire  to  help  —  for  one 
reason  or  another  there  would  be  found  in  many  localities  good  men 

willing  to  organize  for  emergency  service.     The  small  town  of  A 

lies  about  ten  miles  fi'om  one  of  the  Southwestern  reserves.  Many  of 
its  citizens  earn  their  support  in  employments  that,  more  or  less  directly, 
have  to  do  with  the  reserve,  and  that  depend  for  continuance  upon  re- 
serve conditions.  One  day  word  came  to  me  that  a  fire  had  been  started 
in  the  reserve  to  the  north  of  A .     I  knew  there  were  not  rangers 
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enough  within  reach  to  cope  with  it.     But  a  town  company  had  hocu 

organized  not  long  before  in  A in  anticipation  of   just  such  an 

emergency.  I  telephoned  that  the  government  would  furnish  provision, 
transportation,  and  tools,  and  that  a  forest  officer  would  go  with  them 
to  represent  the  Department.  That  was  satisfactory,  and  very  quickly 
a  sufficient  force  was  on  the  road.  In  another  locality  the  cattle- 
men have  organized  for  a  similar  purpose,  to  help  the  rangers  in  case 
of  need. 

(5)  Finally,  when  hunters,  campers,  miners,  stockmen,  or  tourists 
come  into  the  district  of  a  ranger  he  is  expected  to  follow  them  up,  to 
record  their  movements,  and  to  give  them  information,  and,  if  need  be, 
warning.  Many  a  transient  camper  has  not  learned,  what  all  old  moun- 
taineers know  weU,  the  danger  of  the  small  creeping  fire,  as  well  as  of 
the  big  camp-fire.  He  wiU.  build  his  little  fire  and  think  himself  very 
wise  in  making  it  no  bigger ;  but,  instead  of  kindling  it  on  a  rock,  or  on 
the  middle  of  the  road  or  worn  trail,  he  has  made  it  on  what  looks  to 
him  like  plain  soil,  but  instead  is  a  thick  carpet  of  only  half-decayed 
leaves  and  twigs,  that  will  carry  fire  like  punk. 

(IV)  But  all  possible  preventive  measures  may  fail.  Hope  as  one 
may  that  the  fires  will  never  start,  and  guard  as  one  may  against  them, 
it  is  hoping  against  hope ;  it  is  guarding  against  the  wellnigh  inevita- 
ble. As  surely,  if  not  as  frequently,  as  in  the  guarded  city,  fire  in  some 
shape  is  likely  to  break  loose  upon  the  forests.  What,  then,  can  be  done 
to  master  the  fire  when  it  comes?     What  can  be  done  aggressively? 

When  a  ranger  goes  on  duty  and  is  assigned  to  his  beat,  his  instruc- 
tions, in  substance,  are  to  this  effect:  First  know  your  beat;  examine  it 
as  a  general  would  the  country  over  which  he  knows  his  enemy  will 
])resently  march,  and  where  his  battles  must  be  won  or  lost;  know  every 
strategic  point,  every  vantage-ground,  every  danger-place.  Suppose  a 
case;  suppose  you  see  a  fire  starting  yonder,  just  below  that  brusli- 
covered  hill.  Do  you  notice  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  between  it  and  the 
lire,  a  dry  wash  of  white  sand?  There  must  be  your  first  fighthig-line, 
if  there  is  time.  But  suppcjse  there  is  not  time;  suppose  that  the  fire 
has  spread  and  that  it  is  this  side  the  wash,  and  is  rushing  for  the  liill, 
with  nothing  between  of  road,  trail,  or  fire-l)roak.  Then  get  help,  if  you 
^an,  and  make  with  all  speed  for  the  tnj)  of  the  hill.  Form  there  your 
new  line  of  battle,  just  at  the  ridge,  where  the  bnisli  dies  down  and  tlie 
scattered  timber  begins;  and  back-fire  there  with  all  your  might  against 
the  coming  fire.  To  try  to  stop  it  elsewhere,  from  below  or  on  the  side 
of  the  brush-covered  hill,  would  be  folly.     You  could  no  more  check  it 
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SO  than  you  could  hold  wild  horses.     Always  the  ridge  is  the  vantage- 
ground.     Often  it  is  the  place  for  the  forlorn  hope. 

One  of  the  worst  fires  I  ever  had  to  deal  with  had  been  controlled  at 
last.  It  was  smouldering  quietly  in  a  deep  ravine,  with  a  few  men  to 
watch  it.  Most  of  the  force  had  been  withdrawn  for  the  night,  im- 
wisely  as  it  proved.  About  three  o'clock  word  suddenly  came  that  the 
fire  was  up  and  away.  Before  the  men  could  turn  out  and  reach  it,  it 
was  racing  with  the  wind  up  a  mile  stretch  of  manzanita-covered  slope, 
with  a  fi'ont,  as  it  seemed,  of  solid  fire  twenty  feet  high.  The  men  were 
afi'aid  of  it,  as  they  had  reason  to  be ;  but  the  leader  was  a  brave  and 
skilful  man,  as  he  had  need  to  be.  When  he  ordered  "come,"  instead 
of  "go,"  they  followed.  He  and  they  fought  it  at  the  ridge,  and  killed 
it  there,  so  saving  the  splendid  timber  and  the  buildings  just  beyond. 

Or,  again,  there  to  the  north  is  a  great  stretch  of  open  timber  —  yel- 
low pine,  sugar  pine,  cedar;  giant  trees,  all  standing  well  apart,  with  no 
sign  of  troublesome  undergrowth  between.  It  is  a  far-reaching,  open 
park  with  its  almost  level  or  slightly  rolling  surface  thickly  carpeted 
with  pine  needles.  If  a  fire  should  start  there,  it  would  ordinarily  be 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  deal  with  it.  It  would  be  necessary 
simply  to  work  away  at  the  two  sides  and  well  to  the  front  with  green 
boughs  or  with  rakes,  or  possibly  with  careful  back-firing,  thus  shutting  it 
in  and  narrowing  it  more  and  more,  mastering  it  by  degrees  until  nothing 
was  alive  but  the  narrow  head,  and  that  helpless  to  meet  your  final  attack. 
True,  it  would  be  another  matter  if  a  fresh  wind  should  be  blowing  over 
the  pine  needles;  but  even  then  the  method  would  be  much  the  same, 
only  more  men  would  be  needed,  or  a  longer  time,  and  more  of  back-firing. 

But  it  is  still  another  matter,  and  this  time  a  vital  one,  if,  with 
the  freshening  wind,  the  creeping  fire  is  able  to  fasten  upon  some  hollow 
or  dead  standing  tree,  and  then,  slowly  or  quickly  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  climb  to  the  top,  up  where  great  interlacing  branches  make  a  contin- 
uous roof.  Then,  alas,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand  sorrowfully 
far  to  windward  and  look  helplessly  on  while  the  mighty  trees,  rank 
after  rank,  are  slain  before  you. 

I  recall  one  such  case,  when  I  had  thought  the  long  battle  was  al- 
most over  and  the  victory  had  been  won.  Suddenly,  in  the  distance,  a 
few  tree-tops  broke  into  flame,  and  then,  as  the  wind  caught  the  blaze 
and  it  gained  headway,  the  whole  forest  went,  with  a  roar  that  could  be 
heard  for  miles.  In  such  cases  is  there  nothing  one  can  do  ?  Nothing. 
Nothing  at  the  time;  but  when  the  fire  has  died  down,  through  lack  of 
fuel  or  the  coming  of  the  rain,  or  because  of  a  change  of  wind,  then  you 
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can  come  as  a  detail  of  soldiers  comes  sorrowfully  to  the  battle-field 
where  the  dead  and  the  wounded  lie.  You  may  be  able  to  do  a  little 
to  avert  further  disaster.  Skirt  the  field,  and  put  out  the  fire  wherever 
a  sign  of  it  remains ;  remembering  that  nothing  is  safe  as  long  as  there 
is  a  spark  or  cinder  to  fly,  or  a  smouldering  root  to  carry  the  creeping 
fire  to  new  fuel  beyond.  If  you  are  a  new  hand  at  fires,  I  warn  you  that 
just  here  will  be  your  greatest  danger.  You  will  be  tempted  to  think 
the  fire  safe,  and  leave  it  —  too  soon. 

One  other  point.  I  would  say  this  also  to  the  ranger :  You  know 
how  in  a  city  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  fire-bell  horses  and  men  spring  to 
their  places,  and  all  is  rush  and  action  to  reach  the  fire  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible.  Every  moment  counts.  It  is  so  with  the  forest  fire ; 
every  moment  counts.  But  unfortunately  the  distances  are  often  so 
great  and  the  rangers  so  few  and  scattered  that  the  fire  is  up  and  away 
long  before  the  men  can  reach  it.  Now  in  such  a  case  pluck  and  judg- 
ment must  go  together.  There  is  no  work  harder  on  occasion  than  fire- 
fighting.  A  man  can  easily  kill  himself  at  it  if  he  likes.  So  keep  cool. 
Use  judgment  as  well  as  courage.  If  you  are  in  charge  of  a  squad,  hold 
your  men  well  in  hand.  The  fight  may  last  for  days.  Choose  your 
ground,  and  choose  your  time.  See  to  it  that  you  are  at  your  strongest 
and  freshest  when  the  fire  is  at  its  weakest.  There  are  times  when  the 
only  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  eat  a  good  meal  and  go  to  sleep ;  and  then, 
just  at  dawn,  when  the  air  is  "heavy  "  and  there  comes  the  lull  common 
in  the  mountains  between  the  darkness  and  the  day,  when  you  are  at 
your  full  strength  and  the  fire  is  at  its  least,  mass  your  forces,  make 
your  attack,  and  win  the  fight. 

(V)  A  word  or  so  as  to  the  men's  resources  for  fire-work.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  water  is  available  against  a  forest  fire. 

(1)  In  all  serious  cases  fire  is  much  the  best  agent  with  which  to 
fight  fire.  Usually,  at  such  times,  it  is  not  only  the  best  agent,  but  the 
only  one.  A  chief  element  in  the  make-up  of  a  good  fire-fighter  is  his 
knowledge  and  skill  in  regard  to  back-firing.  If  a  man  loses  his  head, 
his  back-fire  may  escape,  and  may  itself  in  turn  Ijecome  a  forest  fire. 

To  illustrate :  A  fire  that  had  })e(3n  smouldering  for  days  unexpectedly 
gained  such  sudden  and  furious  Iieadway  that  there  was  no  chance  what- 
ever to  meet  it  at  the  ridge,  where  under  ordinary  conditions  it  could 
have  been  stopped.  It  reached  and  leaped  the  ridge,  and  tlien,  helped 
by  a  strong  wind,  swept  on  into  a  thick,  dry  forest.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  flo  in  front  was  a  good  county  road.  On  the  east  and  the  west  the 
men  in  charge  ran  a  narrow  furrow  througli  the  pine  needles  and  low 
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brush.  Then  along  the  inner  side,  the  fireward  side,  of  the  furrows  and 
the  county  road  they  kindled  their  small  back-fires.  By  the  time  these 
met  the  main  fire,  they  had  overrun  a  strip  too  wide  for  it  to  jump. 
The  only  fuit her  danger  was  from  the  falling  and  rolling  of  the  tall  trees. 
It  was  a  bad  fire,  and  in  each  direction  it  burned  up  to  the  fire-break 
but  nowhere  crossed  it. 

(2)  Xext  in  importance  to  fire  as  a  substitute  for  water  is  dirt.  One 
who  had  never  seen  it  tried  would  be  surprised  at  the  effectiveness  of  a 
spadeful  of  earth  swept  hea^'ily  over  a  stretch  of  creeping  fire  or  against 
burning  logs.  In  the  fire  referred  to  above,  a  great  five-foot  tree,  badlv 
decayed  and  hollowed,  had  burned  at  the  base  until  it  fell.  It  fell 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  steep  hill,  and  roUed  imtil  it  lodged  in  the 
roadway  beneath.  Driving  hard  to  reach  the  fire  I  came  suddenly  upon 
it.  Its  hollow  butt  was  a  roaring  and  raging  open  furnace.  Had  the 
tree  roUed  six  feet  farther,  another  stretch  of  forest  would  have  gone 
up  in  smoke.  The  men  came  with  saw  and  tackle,  and  cut  the  trunk 
into  sections  small  enough  for  handling.  They  were  in  no  haste  about 
the  furnace  end.  A\Tien  the  time  came,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth,  dashed 
into  its  mouth,  killed  the  fire  almost  as  quickly  as  water  could  have 
done  it.  Then,  when  it  was  certain  that  there  were  no  smouldering  coals 
left,  the  log  was  rolled  into  the  brush  below. 

(3)  Many  fires  can  be  easily  beaten  out  with  any  extemporized  flail 
arrangement  —  green  boughs,  for  example,  when  they  can  be  found,  or 
gunny  sacks  from  camp,  or  bare  sticks  if  there  is  nothing  better. 

(4)  Every  ranger  is  expected  to  have  with  him  or  at  his  camp  an 
iron-toothed  rake,  a  shovel,  and  an  axe;  and  some  camps  are  supplied 
in  addition  with  saws,  pickaxes,  brush-hooks,  and  canvas  buckets. 

With  preparatory  and  defensive  work,  cai*e fully  and  systematically 
planned  and  executed  along  lines  such  as  have  been  indicated,  and  with 
a  body  of  men  in  charge  who  are  cleai'-headed,  trustworthy,  strong,  brave, 
and  not  working  perfunctorily,  but  with  real  esprit  de  corps y  much  has 
been  accomplished  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  forests.  The  fire-record 
of  the  government  reserves  as  a  whole,  in  the  few  vears  since  there  has 
been  serious  effort  at  protection,  is  satisfactory.  The  results  are  to  the 
credit  of  the  rangers  and  supervisors  in  immediate  charge;  but  the  needs 
are  e\T.dent  —  the  need  of  continuous  work,  of  more  men,  of  larger  ap- 
propriations. Even  the  forests  of  the  Old  World  are  not  absolutely  safe 
from  fire ;  and  the  care  of  them  is  child's  play  as  compared  with  the 
service  which  these  splendid  forests  of  the  Xew  World  demand. 

Chaeles  S.  Newhall. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL   VALUE   OF    WOELD'S   FAIRS. 

The  chief  and  crowning  good  of  the  world's  fair  is  the  fact  that  it 
works  for  the  peace  of  mankind  and  the  good  of  humanity.  It  is 
significant  that  at  no  other  epoch  in  the  world's  history  would  a  world's 
fair  ever  have  been  thought  of.  It  shows  the  coming  together  of  man- 
kind —  man's  appreciation  of  man  and  of  his  duty  to  his  neighbor;  and, 
to  paraphrase  the  words  of  John  Fiske,  it  shows  that  the  world  of  the 
physical  senses  has  no  barrier  that  hinders  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
spiritual  man. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  world's  fairs  in  this  country  have  left,  to 
a  certain  extent,  local  financial  disaster  in  their  train  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tlie  larger  spiritual  and  social  aspect  of  the  subject,  because  there  is 
enough  vitality  in  our  cities  to  outlive  a  temporary  financial  setback, 
such  as  Chicago  experienced  after  her  world's  fair,  and  as  Buffalo  has  ex- 
perienced since  the  Pan-American.  The  great  cause  to  be  served  is  the 
jjeace  and  weU-being  of  mankind,  which  the  world's  fair  is  bringing 
about  in  a  way  more  practical,  feasible,  and  direct  than  any  such  meet- 
ing as  was  held  at  The  Hague,  or  any  peace  conference  that  may  be  held 
in  the  future;  because  it  is  the  people,  not  the  peace  commissioners, 
who  bring  peace. 

The  educational  value,  then,  of  such  a  fair  is,  first  of  all,  a  great  social 
and  sjjiritual  one.  It  relates  man  to  man ;  it  teaches  the  mountaineer 
to  come  down  from  his  mountain  stronghold  and  mingle  with  those  who 
Iwell  in  the  valley,  and  whom  lie  may  have  considered  his  natural  ene- 
mies. Tliere  are  enlisted  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  nations  —  their 
lesire  to  represent  their  genius  and  their  arts  in  an  honorable  way  before 
iheir  fellow-men. 

We  all  know  that  the  Centennial  of  1876  began  a  new  era  for  the 
line  arts  and  the  trade  arts,  if  I  may  so  caU  them,  in  this  country.  The 
growth  of  the  furniture  industry  in  oak  and  the  new  woods,  tlio  lifting 
'•f  thi.s  clas.s  of  work  out  of  the  old  finical,  ])seudo-classical  walnut  in- 
iuHtry  into  something  durable,  substantial,  and  ])ermaneFit,  dates  from 
the  Centennial   P^xhibition  in  Philadelphia.     The  lliousands  of  people 
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who  visited  it  saw  in  the  art  collection  and  m  the  exhibition  of  mechani- 
cal arts  that  we  had  in  ourselves  something  that  could  contend  success- 
fully with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  World's  I'air  at  Chicago  was  a  miracle.  We  can  speak  of  it  in 
no  other  way.  The  Pan-American  can  in  no  wise  be  compared  with  it, 
and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  see  its  equal.  It  was  a  glori- 
ous example  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-effacement  on  the  part  of  the  men 
whose  work  led  to  such  a  great  artistic  success. 

The  fair  held  at  Paris  in  1900  cannot  be  compared,  in  the  order- 
ing of  the  gi'ounds,  in  the  character  of  the  architecture,  or  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  whole  design,  with  the  fair  at  Chicago.  The  Paris  Fair 
was  one  such  as  might  have  been  expected  of  a  decadent  people  —  a 
people  from  whom  we  still  have  much  to  learn,  but  who,  if  they  had  the 
good  sense  to  learn  from  their  simple-hearted  neighbors  or  from  us  the 
lesson  of  sturdy,  virile  manhood,  would  improve  their  art  in  a'  way  that 
all  their  finical  technical  excellence  can  never  do.  If  the  word  tawdry 
seems  too  strong  to  apply  to  the  Paris  buildings,  the  words  finical  and 
picturesque  would  certainly  suit  them.  They  could  not,  in  any  sense,  be 
caUed  architectural  and  sculpturesque,  any  more  than  fashion-plates 
can  be  compared  with  the  masterpieces  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  eye 
searched  in  vain  for  some  place  to  rest  upon ;  but  there  was  no  rest. 
There  was  nothing  but  ornament,  like  barnacles  on  the  side  of  an  old 
hulk  —  a  sure  sign  of  decadence.  Even  our  own  small  fair  at  Buffalo 
can  well  hold  its  own  with  the  fair  at  Paris,  which  has  had  so  much 
^clat,  though  its  reputation  rests  on  the  newspaper  reports  of  it  rather 
than  upon  what  it  really  was.  We  must  not  underrate  the  educational 
value  of  the  exhibition  of  old  masters  at  that  fair.  In  fact,  all  the  ex- 
hibitions were  creditable  and  valuable,  and  our  furniture  and  bric-a-brac 
dealers  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  them.  But  men  of  the  world,  edu- 
cators and  artists,  are  looking  for  some  larger  lesson  than  can  be  taught 
by  the  Court  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  However,  it  has  been  said  that 
this  fair  at  Paris  saved  France  from  a  disastrous  war  with  England,  and 
perhaps  saved  England  from  having  an  enemy  at  her  very  gates  while 
carrying  on  an  almost  fruitless  war  in  South  Africa.  I  dwell  particu- 
larly on  the  peace  side  of  the  world's  fair  because  without  peace  there 
can  be  no  progress.  When  nations  are  at  war  with  one  another,  educa- 
tion virtually  ceases  and  the  fine  arts  are  at  a  standstill. 

Let  us  return  to  our  own  world's  fair  at  Chicago,  and  see  the  tre- 
mendous influence  it  has  had  upon  our  people  for  good.  The  men  from 
the  far  West,  from  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  from  the  canons  of  Colo- 
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rado,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  met  on  common  ground  with 
their  more  cultivated  countrymen  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  and  they 
were  in  common  overawed  with  the  view  from  the  Court  of  Honor  look- 
ing out  through  the  magnificent  Peristyle  at  a  lake  as  blue  and  beautiful 
in  the  sunlight  as  the  waters  of  the  ^gean.  They  walked  dumbfounded 
through  the  great  ^Machinery  Hall,  and  saw  what  the  brain  and  spirit  of 
an  untrammelled  people  had  accomplished.  Pole,  Him,  Frank,  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  had  contributed  their  quota  to  the  making  up 
of  the  machinery,  from  the  steam  engine  to  the  steam  drill.  Europe 
learned  many  lessons  from  our  world's  fair,  and  our  people  learned  to 
appreciate  their  own  power  and  possibilities.  Since  that  epoch-making 
exhibition  our  groimd  has  been  surer,  and  our  stand  has  been  as  firm 
as  that  of  the  well-balanced  Greek  who  knew  his  province  and  his  po- 
tentiality, and  had  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  his  limitations. 

An  all-important  matter  that  our  people  have  learned  from  these 
world's  fairs  is  that  art  must  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems  in  the  great  cities ;  and,  thanks  largely  to  our  \Vliite 
City  at  Chicago,  the  scientists  and  socialists,  who  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  snubbed  the  artist  or  looked  upon  him  as  a  mere  theorist  or  dreamer, 
now  turn  to  him  to  furnish  something  which  bread  and  science  cannot 
give  —  something  to  enlarge  man's  thoughts  and  give  his  spirit  a  greater 
freedom. 

A  word  of  prophecy  may  be  safely  spoken  about  the  St.  Louis  Fair, 
which,  alas,  a  great  many  of  the  St.  Louis  people  do  not  wish  to  have. 
If  it  can  only  be  guided  into  the  hands  of  the  right  men,  it  will  be  a  great 
success  and  a  great  educational  stimulus  to  our  people.  But  if  it  should 
be  given  over  to  the  business  artist,  or  the  man  who  has  had  a  superficial 
culture,  perliaps  a  Cook's  tour  abroad,  and  has  come  back  with  a  jumble 
of  styles  in  his  mind,  and  intends  to  dazzle  the  mob  with  the  technique 
of  a  bizarre  architecture,  it  is  not  unsafe  to  prophesy  a  failure  for  this  new 
enterprise. 

The  Chicago  World's  Fair  was  the  expression  of  a  nation's  power, 
nay,  more  than  that,  of  a  nation's  potentiality.  Altliough  a  great  many 
'•re(lita}>le  exhiljits  were  sent  to  us  from  other  countries,  yet  American 
hought  and  American  genius  dominated  the  whole  exliibition,  and  gave 
a  glorious  promise  as  t^)  the  i)art  our  nation  will  play  in  that  larger 
sphere  ufxm  which  it  has  entered  so  hopefully. 

The  great  strength  of  the  Chicago  Fair  lay,  as  I  have  said,  in  its  unity 

f  design  and  in  the  self-efVarement  of  the  men  who  worked  to  make  it 

III  artistic  success.     I  am  glad  that  it  is  rememWed  as  the  White  City, 
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and  I  must  confess,  with  many  others,  that  the  introduction  of  color  at 
the  Pan-American  was  a  dangerous  and  unfortmiate  experiment.  Mak- 
ing the  noble  columns  that  flanked  the  Dewey  Arch  part  chocolate- 
colored  and  part  white  in  no  sense  added  to  their  architectural  beauty, 
and  certainly  took  away  from  the  majesty  of  the  general  effect.  At 
Chicago  there  was  not  wanting  richness  of  detail  in  ornamentation,  but 
this  was  subordinated  to  the  purpose  of  the  building;  for  beauty,  as 
Ruskin  has  so  often  said,  has  a  purpose,  which  is  the  expression  of  the 
divine  spirit  of  man.  Each  building  seemed  related  happily  to  its  site, 
and  the  lesson  of  this  relation  is  clearer  to  us  after  seeing  the  jumble  of 
buildings  about  the  Seine  and  the  Trocadero.  The  landscape  gardener 
worked  with  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  as  if  all  were  members  of  one 
freemasonary  cooperating  to  a  general  end ;  so  that  not  only  were  the 
lagoons  and  sites  happily  and  appropriately  disposed,  but  the  buildings 
were  so  situated  that  one  had  perspective  enough  to  appreciate  their  mag- 
nitude and  sublimity  of  design,  and  was  not  immediately  led  under  a 
building  whose  fagade  he  could  not  see  without  turning  his  head  back 
and  wrenching  his  spinal  column. 

Many  persons  who  visited  the  Chicago  Fair  went  away  with  a  new 
inspiration,  and  returned  to  their  own  towns  determined  to  make  them 
more  beautiful  for  their  fellow-men.  It  is  possible  that  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  was  necessary  as  a  forerunner;  but  so  great  was  the 
stride  between  the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  and  that  at  Chicago  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  centuries  must  have  elapsed  between  the  two  in- 
stead of  a  few  short  years.  In  the  Centennial  Exhibition  one  felt  the 
effort  of  the  hand,  the  uncertainty  of  the  creator,  the  lack  of  surety  and 
firmness  of  design  and  technique.  In  the  Chicago  Fair,  on  the  contrary, 
one  felt  the  hand  of  the  master.  The  crudeness  was  swept  away ;  the 
aggressive  selfishness  exhibited  often  by  one  artist  or  one  exhibitor  in  his 
relation  to  another  was  eliminated  in  the  desire  to  make  a  unit,  a  com- 
mon success,  something  that  should  hold  its  own  against  the  world  — 
in  truth,  a  world's  fair. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  is  spoken  of  as  the  summing  up  of  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  could 
in  any  sense  be  compared  with  our  exhibition  of  the  White  City.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  accepted  as  "the  summing-up  of  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  for  it  did  not  express  the  greatness  of  any  one  people  — 
not  even  of  France  itself.  Some  of  us  will  remember  one  of  the  earlier 
world's  fairs,  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1867,  when  there  was  an  assembly 
of  the  nations  as  the  tribes  used  to  gather  together  at  Jerusalem  from  all 
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parts  of  Palestine,  or  as  the  clans  used  to  gather  at  Athens  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  to  compete  in  the  arena.  The  little  glimpse  of  the  East  that 
was  first  given  at  this  fair  added  a  richness  of  color  to  the  products  of 
other  and  more  civilized  nations.  We  have  to-day  much  to  learn  from 
the  East  —  from  Egypt,  from  Turkey,  from  India,  and  from  Japan  — 
and  these  countries  know  now  how  much  they  have  to  learn  from  us. 
They  may  learn  fi-om  us  how  to  develop  a  better  government  and  a  mom 
sane  relation  of  man  to  man,  and  in  exchange  they  may  give  us  the  won- 
derful products  of  then-  looms  and  handicraft  which  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  equal  or  eclipse  for  years  to  come. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  Centennial  Exhibition  was  an  improve- 
ment on,  and  a  step  beyond,  the  crudities  of  the  exhibition  at  Paris  in 
1867;  and  the  city  of  Chicago  consummated  the  work  iu  which  Phila- 
delphia took  such  a  bold  initiative.  The  Centennial  Exhibition  was,  in 
a  sense,  more  commercial;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  a 
commercial  people,  and  that  a  great  commerce  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
have  a  great  art. 

World's  fairs  are  necessary  to  the  proper  study  of  maukiud.  We 
may  scoff  at  the  unspeakable  Turk  —  and  Heaven  knows  his  govern- 
ment is  bad  enough  —  but  we  must  respect  the  product  of  his  loom  and 
of  his  hand,  and  his  power  to  construct  the  marvellous  mosaics  of  his 
mosques  and  tombs.  We  are  too  ready  as  a  people  to  throw  over  what 
we  call  the  dead  past,  not  remembering  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,  and  that  we  must  reckon  with  them. 

Of  what  picturesque  interest  it  was  to  the  American  to  see  the  Jap- 
anese at  work  in  Chicago ;  nor  was  the  product  of  the  Esquimaux  to  be 
despised.  And  think  of  the  impression  that  was  made  upon  exhibitors 
from  aU  yjarts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  ideas  which  even  the  most  primi- 
tive peoples  carried  back  to  their  own  countries  to  be  weaved  in  some 
iim  way  into  their  own  national  fabric.  The  representatives  of  all  these 
nations  learned  lessons  in  cosmopolitanism.  They  felt  weU  repaid  for 
their  long  journeys ;  and  when  they  went  back  to  their  own  homes  they 
did  so  with  a  grander  conception  of  man's  earthly  journey. 

I  was  struck  with  the  remarks  of  an  Indian  chief  who  once  visited 
Washington,  and  who  was  asked  by  one  of  our  educators  what  iiu- 
'■"•^Hed  him  most  in  the  P^st  and  in  our  own  ])eautiful  capital.  Tlic 
,  ^tioner  th^jught,  of  course,  that  the  Capit(jl,  which  in  its  site  and 
onfitruction  is  as  grand  a  liuilding  as  the  world  possesses,  would  liave 
impres.sed  him  far  more  than  anything  else  on  his  Eastern  tour.  "Did 
you  not  think  that  the  Capitol  building  was  the  greatest  thing  you  had 
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seen  ?  "  To  his  surprise  this  stui'dy  forerunner  of  our  race  replied :  "  No ; 
the  Indian  can  understand  how  one  stone  could  be  piled  upon  another." 
"What  then,"  the  questioner  asked,  "was  the  greatest  thing  you  saw?" 
He  replied :  "  That  wonderful  bridge  which  is  thrown  across  your  river 
and  makes  two  gi-eat  cities  one."  The  Indian  could  understand  the 
placing  of  one  stone  upon  another,  but  the  spreading  of  a  cobweb  in  the 
sky  was  something  beyond  his  comprehension. 

There  were  endless  tributes  from  foreign  nations  to  our  world's  fair, 
and  not  a  few  criticisms ;  but  the  great  critics  and  the  great  men  agreed 
that  as  an  educational  factor  in  the  world's  civilization  it  had  scored  a 
success  that  was  of  priceless  value  to  humanity.  I  doubt  if  the  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  could  have  taken  effect  if  the  exhibition  at 
Chicago  had  not  gone  before  as  a  precursor  and  brought  the  people  of 
the  world  together  in  harmony.  William  Ordway  Partridge. 
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THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  MALAY  STATES. 

The  friends  of  America  abroad  are  watching  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest  the  course  of  her  apprenticeship  in  the  government  of  subject 
aliens.  In  England,  where  the  interest  is  natm-ally  keenest,  there  is, 
to  be  quite  candid,  a  shade  of  anxiety  mingling  with  it.  After  reading 
and  studying  the  reports  of  the  Philippine  Commissions,  Englishmen 
are  not  yet  wholly  convinced  that  Americans  are  altogether  on  the  right 
tack,  or  that  their  prevision  of  what  lies  ahead  of  them  in  the  archipel- 
ago is  in  aU  respects  complete.  Is  it  necessary  to  add,  considering  the 
difficulty  Englishmen  find  in  distinguishing  between  British  practices 
and  the  universal  laws  of  nature,  that  the  right  tack  in  this  business  of 
empire-building  is,  for  them,  the  English  tack  ?  Their  claim  to  be  the 
model  imperialists  of  the  age  is  one,  perhaps,  that  might  at  certain 
points  be  disputed.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  by  any  means  certain  that 
the  Russians  have  not  a  sounder  perception  of  the  lines  along  which 
the  government  of  inferior,  and  especially  Asiatic,  peoples  should  run. 
It  may  quite  conceivably  happen  that  the  Russian  Empire,  when  time 
brings  it  the  administrative  perfection  of  British  rule  in  India,  will,  by 
virtue  of  its  strong  instinct  for  autocracy  and  its  freedom  from  a  dis- 
torted sentimentality  —  its  readiness,  in  a  word,  to  govern  the  Orient 
according  to  Oriental  ideas  —  really  surpass  in  beneficence  and  grandeur 
its  British  rival. 

Still,  whatever  their  shortcomings,  the  claim  of  Englishmen  to  speak 
with  some  autliority  on  the  constructive  matters  of  empire  is  one  that 
can  hardly  ^Je  gainsaid,  nor  will  an  American  bo  likely  to  dispute  it.    It 
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happens  that  in  the  ]\Ialay  Peninsula,  Englishmen  have  met  and  solved 
problems  of  striking  resemblance  to  those  that  now  confront  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  rhilippines;  and  while,  of  course,  any  one  who  speaks  Eng- 
lish must  have  a  constitutional  preference  for  his  own  mistakes  over 
other  people's  successes,  still  it  may  possibly  be  of  some  service  to  point 
the  moral  of  British  rule  in  Malaya.  Englishmen,  of  course,  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  in  the  long  run  American  rule  in  the  Philippines 
will  be  all  that  Americans  desire.  Then*  confidence  in  the  final  capacity 
of  any  section  of  the  race  for  that  sort  of  work  is  not  to  be  shaken. 
But  they  realize  that  Americans  have  some  special  difficulties  to  contend 
with ;  that  many  blunders  are  inevitable ;  and  that  much  time  and  labor 
will  be  wasted  unless  the  accumulated  experience  of  other  nations  is 
made  use  of  to  guide  or  warn.  Abeady  they  see  reason  for  anxiety  in 
the  excessive  spirit  of  altruism  with  which  Americans  appear  to  be  set- 
ting about  the  business.  They  suspect  American  sentimentality  and 
that  passion  for  political  proselytizing  which  is  the  note  of  modern  de- 
mocracy as  it  was  of  the  old  absolutism.  They  suspect,  too,  the  Amer- 
ican political  system,  and  note  with  surprise  and  almost  consternation 
that,  though  more  than  three  years  have  gone  by  since  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  stable  civil  service  for  the 
administration  of  the  new  possessions  is  yet  apparent.  They  are  not 
absolutely  confident  that  Congress,  when  it  has  got  the  control  of  things 
fairly  into  its  hands,  may  not  repeat  some  of  the  mistakes  that  marked 
the  Reconstruction  Period  in  the  Southern  States  and  the  not  wholly 
creditable  tale  of  American  dealings  with  the  Indians ;  and  they  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  senatorial  privilege  of  passing  upon  appoint- 
ments to  all  Federal  offices  will  prove  compatible  with  an  efficient  and 
non-political  government  of  the  American  Empire. 

It  is  not  yet  thirty  years  since  England  began  to  concern  her- 
self at  all  actively  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  her  holdings  on  the  coast  date 
back  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  was  in  1786  that  Captain 
Light,  an  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Company,  procured  the 
cession  of  the  island  of  Penang,  off  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula. Nine  years  later  the  town  and  territory  of  Malacca,  situated 
half-way  down  the  western  coast,  were  wrested  from  the  Dutch ;  and  in 
1819  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  perhaps  the  most  strenuous  and  prescient 
empire-builder  that  England  has  ever  produced  and  forgotten,  acquired 
the  island  of  Singapore.  These  three  holdings  were  administered  by 
the  East  India  Company  from  Calcutta  as  trading  stations  and  ports 
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of  call  for  Indian  commerce  with  China.  The  Company,  already  suffi- 
ciently preoccupied  with  India  proper,  made  no  effort  to  carry  its  au- 
thority into  the  interior.  Treaties  of  trade  were  from  time  to  time  made 
with  the  native  sultans  and  rajahs ;  but,  except  for  a  strip  of  territory 
eight  miles  wide  and  forty-five  long  opposite  the  island  of  Penang,  there 
was  no  attempt,  either  private  or  official,  to  add  to  the  Company's  do- 
minions. So  careful  was  the  du^ectorate  to  limit  its  responsibilities  that 
even  piracy  went  on  unchecked,  while  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  hin- 
terland of  its  thi-ee  possessions  the  Company  paid  no  heed. 

This,  too,  was  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  when  it  took 
over  the  Company's  undertaking  after  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  gave  to 
its  holdings  on  and  around  the  Malay  Peniusula  the  cumbrous  title  of 
the  Straits  Settlements.  The  Downing  Street  of  1867  had  no  touch  of 
land-hunger  in  its  composition,  and  the  modern  sense  of  imperialism 
was  not  then  born.  It  announced  at  once  that  any  British  subject  who 
ventured  into  the  interior  of  the  Malay  Peniusula,  for  trade  or  explora- 
tion or  sport,  did  so  at  his  own  risk  and  with  the  foreknowledge  that 
no  appeal  to  the  home  Government  for  protection  would  be  listened  to ; 
and  to  this  attitude  it  steadfastly  adhered  for  the  next  seven  years. 

In  1874  events  proved  too  strong  for  official  immobility,  and  showed, 
as  Africa  has  shown  time  and  again,  that  a  nation  which  has  once  begun 
to  expand  cannot  automatically  stop.  The  British  settlements  on  the 
coast  bordered  on  native  states  that  were  always  more  or  less  in  process 
of  emption.  The  year  1874  proved  a  particularly  explosive  one.  In 
Perak,  in  tlie  northwest  of  the  Peninsula,  three  Malay  chiefs  were 
tightiug  for  the  sultanate ;  and  the  Chinese  immigrants,  who  worked  the 
tin  mines,  had  got  completely  out  of  hand  and  were  plunged  into  a  war 
of  secret  societies  over  the  possession  of  certain  mining  areas.  To  any 
one  who  has  seen  or  read  or  can  imagine  the  Asiatic  completeness  with 
which  such  disputes  are  settled,  the  condition  of  Perak  needs  no  further 
description.  The  entue  state  was  reduced  not  only  to  anarchy  but  al- 
most to  starvation.  Many  of  the  Clunese  took  to  piracy,  and  in  an 
encounter  two  Ijritish  naval  officers  were  wounded.  Lastly,  tlie  legiti- 
mate niler  of  Perak  ap^icaled  t<j  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
at  Singafiore  not  only  for  assistance  to  assert  his  position,  but  for  tlie 
advice  of  a  British  a<lministrator  in  the  future  government  of  his  state. 
The  Governor  was  new  and  fresh  at  his  work;  and,  without  troubling 
U)  refer  the  matter  liome,  he  promptly  called  a  m(;eting  of  the  chiefs,  roc- 
ognizjjd  the  legitimate  niler,  and  ajtpointed  a  liiitish  Pcsident  to  his 
(Mjurt,  "whr>se  advice,"   it  was  agreed  by  treaty,  "must  be  asked  and 
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acted  upon  in  all  questions  other  than  those  touching  Malay  religion 
and  customs." 

So  the  British  came  to  Perak.  In  Selangor,  another  native  state  on 
the  west  coast  a  little  lower  down,  the  same  conditions  prevailed,  but  in 
a  milder  form.  Here,  too,  a  British  Resident  was  despatched  and  re- 
ceived in  1874.  In  the  following  year  came  the  turn  of  Sungei  Ujong, 
a  small  state  to  the  south  of  Selangor.  In  1883  similar  relations  were 
established  with  a  number  of  diminutive  native  states  that  clustered 
round  the  borders  of  Malacca.  These  states  were  in  1889  confederated 
under  the  name  of  Negri  Sembilan  —  the  Nine  States  —  and  six  years 
later  Sungei  Ujong  was  added  to  them.  In  1888  Pahang,  on  the  east 
coast,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  Resident;  and  in  1895  all  temtories  in 
the  Peninsula  acknowledging  British  protection  —  that  is  to  say,  Perak, 
Selangor,  Negii  Sembilan,  and  Pahang  —  were  amalgamated  for  admin- 
istrative piu-poses  under  the  title  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  The 
Sultan  of  Johor  is  now  the  only  independent  native  ruler  in  the  Penin- 
sula south  of  Perak;  and  even  his  independence  is  of  a  qualified  kind, 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  state  having  since  1887  been  placed  in  Brit- 
ish hands.  It  is  worth  noting  that  though  the  English  have  thus  a 
practically  complete  control  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Federated  Malay 
States  are  not  an  organic  part  of  the  Empire.  They  are  not  British,  but 
only  "under  British  protection." 

It  is  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  states  as  they  were  under  native 
rule  before  we  can  appreciate  the  fulness  of  the  change  which  a  handful 
of  Englishmen  have  brought  about.  The  Peninsula,  when  they  first 
entered  it,  was,  to  begin  with,  an  all  but  trackless  jungle.  "  Villages 
which  did  not  lie  upon  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  though  separated 
from  one  another  by  only  a  few  miles  of  jungle,  were  so  remote  that  it 
was  a  journey  of  several  days'  duration  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 
Vast  tracts  of  stanniferous  land  were  rendered  inaccessible  through  lack 
of  facilities  for  transport.  The  natural  wealth  of  the  country  was  thus 
hermetically  sealed."  The  states  were  administered  on  a  system  of 
Oriental  feudalism.  The  hereditary  Sultan  owned  all  the  territory  over 
which  his  rule  extended.  He  was  not  only  the  richest  man,  the  great- 
est trader,  banker,  and  capitalist  of  the  state,  but  the  supreme  judge 
and  the  source  of  all  honors.  His  education  was  a  training  in  cruelty 
and  sensuality ;  his  power  over  life  and  death  was  absolute  and  unques- 
tioned. Under  him  were  the  Orang  Besar,  the  great  barons  who  held 
districts  in  fief.  Then  came  a  Council  of  Eight  in  charge  of  a  sub- 
district,  and  on  a  still  lower  grade  were  the  village  headmen. 
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The  basis  of  the  pyramid  was  the  peasant.  He  was  free  to  hold 
land,  to  redeem  and  cultivate  any  portion  of  the  jungle  that  took  his 
fancy ;  but  he  was  granted  no  title  to  his  clearing,  and  an  envious  chief 
might  at  any  moment  dispossess  him.  He  paid  no  rent,  but  was  obliged 
to  pay  taxes,  to  follow  his  chieftain  to  battle,  to  work  for  him  without 
payment,  and  to  attend  in  his  train  when  he  went  to  Court.  The 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  him  was  a  piece  of  good  luck.  A 
plentiful  crop,  a  comely  wife  or  daughter,  the  finding  of  a  nugget  in  the 
river  bed  —  such  things  marked  him  out  as  a  man  worth  spoiling,  and 
spoiled  he  invariably  was.  At  any  moment  he  was  liable  for  service  in 
the  field ;  for  the  Sultan,  professionally  jealous  of  the  great  barons,  took 
infinite  pains  and  pleasure  in  stirring  up  strife  among  them.  Justice, 
of  course,  went  to  the  highest  bidder;  the  prisons  and  the  tortures  were 
entirely  Asiatic;  and  the  Sultan's  bodyguard,  composed  of  youths  drawn 
from  the  families  of  the  higher  chiefs,  took  upon  themselves  all  the  privi- 
leges of  an  army  in  a  conquered  territory.  The  regular  taxes  were  a  poll- 
tax  of  two  dollars  (Mexican)  for  every  adult  male,  and  import  and  export 
duties  of  ten  per  cent,  either  in  money  or  kind,  on  everything  that  came 
in  or  went  out  of  the  state.  In  addition  there  were  what  were  known  as 
Sultan's  "gifts"  —  silks  and  cloths  sent  from  the  Palace  to  the  great 
barons  with  a  price  fixed  upon  each  article.  No  sooner  was  a  chieftain 
in  receipt  of  one  of  these  dubious  presents  than  he  at  once  fell  upon  the 
villagers  for  the  price  of  it.  Many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
salt,  tobacco,  and  oil,  were  royal  monopolies.  Outside  of  these  official 
exactions  the  local  nobility  and  the  Sultan's  police  plundered  with  mi- 
croscopic zeal. 

This  is  the  mere  outline  of  a  picture  which  any  one  familiar  with 
the  inner  workings  of  a  Moliammedan  state  can  fill  in  for  himself.  To 
Western  eyes  it  seems  gniesome  enough ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to  infer 
from  it  that  the  Malays  were  unhappy  or  felt  themselves  abused.  They 
were  hardly  civilized  enougli  to  have  such  thoughts.  The  system,  for 
one  thing,  was  fjf  immemorial  antiquity,  and  the  Malay  is  a  Tory  of  the 
Tories.  He  had  known  nothing  else;  he  could  conceive  of  nothing  else. 
His  fatalism,  hLs  utter  faith  in  the  tiling  that  was  simply  because  it  was 
the  thing  that  had  been,  and  his  climatic  inertia  kept  him  quiescent. 
His  needs  were  of  the  simplest,  and  he  could  always  refer  to  Allah  some 
mr)re  than  usually  wanton  act  of  pillage  by  the  Sultan  or  his  chiefs. 
Moreover,  he  was  doubtless  yet  further  reconciled  to  his  lot  l)y  reflect- 
ing that  he  was  not  the  lowest  of  the  low.  He  liad  the  ]>rivilege  of 
racial  r:f)ntempt  for  the  Chinese  immigrants  and  for  the  aborigines  of  the 
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soil;  and  he  was  at  least  a  free  man,  and  so  long  as  he  could  keep  out 
of  debt  would  remain  so.  Slavery  existed  in  all  the  native  states  of  the 
Peninsula;  the  slaves  being  either  imported  negroes  purchased  from 
Arabian  merchants  by  those  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
City,  or  aborigines  captured  in  war,  or  Malays  who  had  sold  themselves 
into  slavery  to  extinguish  a  debt.  So,  roughly,  the  thing  stood,  a  true 
type  of  Oriental  despotism  —  the  Sultan  and  the  dominant  chiefs  bent 
only  on  personal  indulgences,  clad  in  fine  raiment  and  absorbed  in  Pal- 
ace intrigues,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  peasantry  whose  sole 
function  it  was  to  supply  the  necessary  funds. 

When  the  British  went  to  Perak  in  1874  they  knew  as  little  of  the 
interior  of  the  Peninsula  as  Americans  in  1897  knew  of  the  Philippines. 
There  were  no  maps  of  the  country  and  no  books  worth  studying.  In 
the  minds  of  the  colonists  at  the  coast  the  Peninsula  figured  as  a  place 
where  fighting  was  always  going  on,  and  as  little  else.  Even  the  names 
of  the  different  states  and  the  titles  of  their  rulers  were  barely  Icnown. 
Add  to  this  that  the  new  administrators  were  white  men  going  where, 
except  for  an  occasional  sportsman  or  explorer,  white  men  had  never  been 
before ;  that  they  were  Christians  dumped  down  among  a  Mohammedan 
populace ;  that  they  came  to  alter  and  pull  down  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
whose  favorite  proverb  is,  "  Let  our  children  rather  than  our  customs  die  " ; 
that  they  represented  all  the  horror  of  the  new  and  unknown  in  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  had  a  detestation  of  change  bred  into  their  very  bones; 
and,  finally,  that  they  went  unarmed  and  with  no  visible  support  in  the 
background  into  territories  ablaze  with  anarchy,  where  the  poorest  native 
habitually  carried  from  three  to  five  weapons. 

Prom  the  peasantry,  who  looked  upon  them  as  a  fresh  scourge  rather 
than  as  deliverers,  the  newcomers  received  no  support ;  while  the  chief- 
tains, whose  actions  they  were  there  to  supervise,  openly  and  sincerely 
thwarted  them.  The  first  British  Resident  appointed  to  Perak  was 
murdered  within  a  year,  and  a  "  punitive  expedition  "  was  despatched  to 
avenge  him.  No  attempt  was  made  to  occupy  the  enthe  state.  The 
main  rivers  only  were  held,  and  the  natives  were  incessantly  assured 
that  the  occupation  would  last  only  until  the  murderers  and  the  men 
behind  them  were  surrendered.  In  eighteen  months  justice  had  been 
done,  every  British  soldier  had  left  the  state,  and  the  Malays  had  learned 
two  things :  first,  that  there  was  a  force  in  the  background ;  and  second, 
that  the  English  officers  could  be  trusted  to  keep  tlieir  word.  It  is 
something  in  dealing  with  Asiatics  to  have  taught  either  lesson,  but  for 
final  and  comprehensive  success  both  are  needed.     The  Dutch,  after 
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nearly  thirty  years  of  struggle,  have  impressed  neither  upon  the  Achee- 
nese.  The  Americans,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  so  far  only  pai'tially  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  the  first  upon  the  Filipinos ;  the  second,  and  more 
difficult,  has  yet  to  be  brought  home. 

What  happened  in  Perak  happened  more  or  less  in  the  other  native 
states  that  came  under  British  protection.  There  were  no  more  out- 
rages to  exact  punishment  for  and  no  more  actual  hostilities ;  but  every- 
where the  state  of  mind  was  the  same  —  the  same  suspiciousness,  the 
same  anxious  and  resentful  forebodings.  Then,  slowly,  came  a  hard-won 
confidence,  and,  on  the  heels  of  it,  a  few  cautious  reforms,  laying  the 
foundations  of  better  things.  And  here  it  seems  right  to  summarize 
rapidly  the  bloodless  revolution  wrought  by  this  handful  of  Englishmen 
in  the  Peninsula,  reserving  to  a  later  paragraph  some  examination  of 
their  methods.  In  1875  the  total  revenue  of  Perak  was  estimated  at 
S113,116;  it  is  now  almost  84,000,000.  In  1875  that  of  Selangor 
was  $57,825;  it  is  now  nearly  83,500,000.  The  combined  revenue  of 
the  four  states  in  1889,  when  Pahang  came  under  British  protection, 
was,  roughly,  82,500,000 ;  at  this  moment  it  is  slightly  over  88,000,000. 
The  first  year  for  which  trustworthy  figures  of  trade  values  for  Perak, 
Selangor,  and  Negri  Sembilan  are  available  is  1882.  The  imports  and 
exports  of  these  three  states  amounted  then  to  85,600,000;  in  1900 
they  were  valued  at  over  848,000,000.  These  figures  may  be  more 
conveniently  summarized  thus:  under  British  protection  the  revenue 
of  the  states  has  multiplied  forty  times  over,  and  the  value  of  their  im- 
])()Tt  and  export  trade  has  within  the  last  twenty  years  risen  900  per  cent. 

In  1875  there  was  not  a  single  mile  of  cart  road;  there  are  now 
1,500  miles,  and  over  1,000  miles  of  bridle  paths.  In  1875  there  were 
no  railroads;  before  the  present  year  is  out  there  will  be  364  miles  in 
working  order.  Education  under  native  rule  was  confined  to  learning 
to  read  the  Koran  Ijy  rote,  and  a  Malay  who  could  read  or  write  was  a 
curiosity.  Tliere  are  now  193  vernacular  and  state-aided  schools,  with 
8,092  scholars.  Hospitals  were  funnerly  unknown  institutions,  and 
cholera  and  smallpox  ran  their  course  unchecked.  There  are  to-day 
government  free  hospitals  th rough o\it  the  states,  exclusive  of  jail  hos- 
l>itaLs  and  lunatic  asylums ;  and  ch(jlera  and  smallpox  have  been  prac- 
tically extinguished.  The  ])opulation  lias  increased  over  60  [)er  cent  in 
the  last  ten  years;  the  Malays  aLuie  having  risen  from  230,090  in  1891 
to  313,763  in  1901.  A  regular  juJice  force  nearly  2,000  strong,  otli- 
cered  by  about  40  Euroj)ean8,  has  taken  the  i)lace  of  the  predatory  body- 
guard of  the  old  days;  and  a  highly  efficient  regiment  of  Malay  State 
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Guides,  consisting  of  12  European  officers  and  632  natives,  is  in  con- 
stant training. 

As  there  are  still  many  Americans  who  do  not  understand  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  British  Empire  is  run,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark, 
in  passing,  that  Great  Britain  derives  from  these  results  no  benefit  that 
may  not  be  shai-ed  in  by  any  other  nation  on  equal  terms ;  that  English 
traders  have  no  preferential  advantages  over  German  or  American  traders 
in  entering  Malay  ports;  that  all  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Peninsula 
is  spent  on  the  Peninsula ;  that  no  "  tribute  "  of  any  kind  is  exacted ; 
and  tliat  the  cost  of  the  Civil  Establishment  —  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
salaries  of  the  British  Residents  and  their  staff  —  is  less  than  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  total  revenue.  But  the  results  indicated  above  in  no 
way  exhaust  the  list,  which  might  be  extended  to  cover  almost  all  the 
material  necessities  of  a  well-regulated  state  —  wharves,  harbors,  drain- 
age, irrigation  works,  government  offices,  prisons,  and  so  on. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  such  things  that  the  British  protectorate  is 
solely  to  be  judged.  What  has  been  its  effect  on  the  people,  from  the 
peasant  to  the  Sultan?  The  reply  is  that  it  has  brought  to  the  rulers 
an  entirely  new  sense  of  their  duties ;  that  they  are  no  longer  cruel  and 
selfish  voluptuaries,  but  recognize  that  they  owe  something  to  their  sub- 
jects —  a  something  that  can  be  best  discharged  by  showing  a  personal 
interest  in  their  lot  and  furthering  the  good  works  promoted  by  their 
British  advisers.  And  to  the  peasant,  the  raiat,  "the  real  Malay," 
British  rule  has  given  a  security  of  life  and  property  of  which  in  the  old 
days  he  knew  nothing.  It  has  given  him  a  permanent  title  to  his  land. 
By  road  and  rail  it  has  opened  up  undreamed-of  markets  for  his  labor  and 
his  produce.  It  offers  him  free  education  for  his  children,  free  hospital 
treatment  and  medicines  in  illness,  and  banks  where  he  may  deposit  at 
interest  his  small  earnings.  It  has  abolished  slavery  and  piracy.  It 
has  practically  put  an  end  to  the  scourges  of  smallpox  and  cholera ;  it 
has  established  the  reign  of  law  and  equity  throughout  the  land ;  it  has 
made  the  raiat  the  equal  of  his  rajah  in  the  eyes  of  the  court.  It  helps 
him  to  drain  and  irrigate  his  paddy  fields ;  it  contributes  to  the  cost  of 
erecting  his  mosque ;  it  has  opened  to  him  offices  in  the  government 
service  with  fixed  salaries  and  pensions  attached ;  and  it  has  freed  him 
from  arbitrary  taxation,  forced  levies,  and  compulsory  labor. 

In  return,  the  peasant  contributes  merely  an  annual  quit-rent  of 
about  twenty-five  cents  an  acre.  If  he  is  not  a  landowner,  and  regards 
the  Law  of  the  Prophet  to  the  extent  of  abstaining  from  opium  and  spirits, 
he  pays  neither  direct  nor  indirect  taxes.     His  tobacco,  clothes,  ma- 
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chinery,  and  so  forth,  reach  him  duty  free,  and  no  duty  is  levied  on  his 
exportation  of  paddy.  In  short,  the  only  complaint  he  can  in  fairness 
bring  against  his  British  rulers  is  that  they  have  not  made  him  work ; 
and  that  is  a  complaint  no  Malay  would  bring  against  any  one. 

And  how  has  it  all  been  done  ?  The  secret  is  not  wholly  communi- 
cable, for  largely  it  is  a  matter  of  individuals  and  of  individual  characters. 
System  at  first  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  redemption  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  foundations  were  laid  by  the  good  sense,  tact,  and  pa- 
tience of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  Englishmen  who  were  set  down  on  the 
Peninsula  as  one  might  throw  a  dog  into  the  sea,  and  left  to  sink  or  swim. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  country,  and  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  the 
work  before  them.  Herein  they  had  no  advantage  over  American  ad- 
ministrators in  the  Philippines ;  but  they  had  learned,  what  Americans 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning,  the  general  principles  of  governing 
natives.  They  were  versed  in  Asiatic  lore,  and  in  other  posts  they 
had  proved  themselves  the  men  for  rulership. 

Moreover,  without  exception  these  men  were  gentlemen,  both  in 
the  right  and  in  the  conventional  sense.  It  is  said  that  the  Malays 
are  all  gentlemen;  certainly  no  one  who  is  not  a  gentleman  need 
try  to  win  their  confidence.  The  British  Residents  were  one  and  all 
men  of  refinement  and  good  manners,  who  would  no  more  think  of 
swaggering  before  Malays  than  in  an  English  drawing-room ;  who  had 
that  power  of  dramatic  sympathy  which  enables  its  possessor  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  aU  with  whom  he  has  to  deal;  who 
went  among  the  people  they  were  to  lead  out  of  the  darkness  not  de- 
spising them  or  their  customs,  but  with  aU  prejudices  of  blood  and  race 
laid  aside,  just  treating  them  as  human  beings  who,  given  the  chance, 
would  gradually  respond  like  any  others  to  firmness,  tact,  and  a  friendly 
hand. 

These  men  lived  for  their  work ;  not  a  few  died  for  it.  They  learned 
the  language  of  the  [jeople,  and  made  their  ways  and  beliefs  and  idio- 
syncrasies their  first  study.  They  lived  among  them  alone,  seeing  no 
white  faces  except  those  of  their  subordinates,  and  putting  all  the  recrea- 
tions and  pleasures  of  civilized  life  far  from  them.  They  threw  them- 
selves into  the  task  of  making  Malaya  as  a  business  man  throws  himself 
into  making  money ;  and  they  trained  the  officers  under  them  to  do 
likewise.  They  were  given  a  free  hand ;  and  while,  of  course,  they  knew 
tliat,  except  for  proved  incapacity,  their  i)08ition  was  secure  and  tliat 
they  might  look  forward  to  a  i^nsion  at  the  end  of  their  career,  and  i)()S- 
flibly  a  knighthood  and  a  G.C.M.G.,  wliat  really  braced  them  up  and 
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carried  them  through  was  sheer  love  of  the  work  and  determination  to 
make  it  a  success. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  manufactured  off-hand ;  and  Ameri- 
cans, no  doubt,  will  make  many  experiments  and  many  changes  before 
they  get  the  right  men  for  the  responsible  posts  in  the  Philippines. 
When  they  are  found,  they  should  be  rnade  iiremovable  —  if  English  ex- 
perience is  to  go  for  anything  —  except  for  fully  proved  offences.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  solve  the  problems  before  them  in  their  own  way, 
with  as  little  interference  as  possible  from  Manila,  and  none  at  all  from 
Washington ;  and  they  should  be  assm-ed  of  the  certainty  of  an  adequate 
pension.  There  should  be  at  the  same  time  set  up  in  the  United  States 
a  stable,  competitive,  high-salaried,  absolutely  non-political  colonial  ser- 
vice that  would  attract  the  best  men  from  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other 
universities,  and  send  across  the  Pacific  successive  batches  of  recruits  to 
learn  their  business  at  the  feet  of  their  superiors. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  get  the  best  men ;  they  must  work  along 
sound  lines.  Their  policy*,  in  other  words,  as  well  as  their  personality 
must  commend  itself  to  the  native  mind  if  success  is  to  be  the  result; 
and  under  this  heading  there  is  not  a  little  worth  the  study  of  Americans 
in  British  rule  in  Malaya.  Long  experience  in  the  Orient  had  taught 
the  English  Eesidents  that  you  cannot  "hustle"  the  East;  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  first  and  most  difficult  lesson  that  Americans  will  have 
to  learn.  They  were  in  no  hurry  to  reform ;  and  if  they  had  any  notions 
about  "educating  the  Malayans  in  self-government,"  they  wisely  kept 
them  to  themselves.  Instead  they  began,  very  quietly  and  without  fuss, 
to  deal  out  an  even-handed  and  inflexible  justice.  This  is  the  greatest 
novelty  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Oriental,  but  it  is  one  he  quickly  appre- 
ciates. Crime  of  every  serious  kind,  whether  committed  by  a  peasant 
or  a  village  headman  or  a  baron  or  at  the  instigation  of  the  Sultan,  was 
rigorously  pimished;  and  the  peasantry  slowly  came  to  realize  that, 
thanks  to  the  white  men,  they  could  no  longer  be  plundered.  That 
brought  the  bulk  of  the  people  over  to  the  side  of  the  Piesident. 

At  the  same  time  the  dignity  of  the  Sultan  and  his  officers  was  most 
carefully  consulted ;  and  the  peasant  quickly  learned  that,  even  under 
the  new  regime,  the  usual  ceremonies  of  respect  had  still  to  be  paid  to 
his  old  rulers.  The  native  potentates  were  confirmed  in  their  positions, 
and  a  liberal  income  was  allowed  them.  The  fiction  that  the  English- 
men were  only  there  to  "advise "  has  never  to  this  day  been  torn  aside. 
All  orders,  proclamations,  and  laws  are  still  issued  in  the  Sultan's  name; 
and  no  chief  has  had  reason  to  complain  of  being  ignored  or  slighted. 
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or  of  having  his  importance  diminished.  The  Sultan  presides  over  the 
State  Council,  on  which  sit  the  more  important  native  rulers  and  some 
Chinese ;  and  there  he  deals  with  all  legislation,  appoints  native  head- 
men, and  settles  their  allowances.  So  far  as  is  possible,  all  the  lower 
grades  of  the  civil  service  are  filled  by  Malays.  In  fact,  the  detailed 
work  of  administration  is  almost  entirely  performed  by  them ;  and  even 
on  the  bench  there  are  not  a  few  native  judges  who  have  learned  from 
the  British  how  to  deal  fairly  between  man  and  man. 

There  was  one  sphere  of  Malay  life  in  which  the  British  Eesidents 
pledged  themselves  by  treaty  not  to  interfere.  The  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion and  all  its  rites  and  observances  were  left  untouched.  For  the 
rest,  habits  and  manners  and  customs  were  changed,  when  they  were 
changed  at  all,  only  with  infinite  caution.  Much  that  was  opposed  to 
Western  instincts  was  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was;  public  gambling- 
houses  even  to-day  being  under  government  protection.  There  was  no 
cataclysmal  stroke  of  reform ;  but  from  time  to  time  the  better  way  was 
pointed  out,  and  the  Malays  were  urged  gently  along  it.  Civilization 
advanced  evenly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  the  ground  was  patiently 
prepared  beforehand.  The  English  realized  that  the  limits  within  which 
it  is  wise,  or  even  possible,  to  Occidentalize  the  Orient  are  of  disappoint- 
ing rigidity. 

It  will  certainly  be  necessary,  though  perhaps  a  little  painful,  for 
Americans  also  to  realize  it.  You  may  have  a  good  deal  too  much  of 
"the  principles  of  1776  "  in  the  government  of  Asiatics,  and  the  results 
in  such  cases  are  not  satisfactory.  There  is  a  terrible  temptation  in  the 
notion  of  "spreading  the  American  idea,"  and  bestowing  juries  and  a 
free  press  and  elected  legislatures  and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia 
on  the  benighted  Filipinos.  The  English  have  felt  the  same  sort  of 
temptation  in  India ;  and  wherever  they  have  succumbed,  both  they  and 
their  subjects  have  been  the  worse  for  it.  The  Malay  Peninsula  is  a 
golden  object-lesson  in  the  value  of  "going  slow."  Gladstonianism  in 
the  tropics  is  altogether  as  out  of  place  and  as  harmful  as  "  Jeffersonian 
doctrines."  The  English  in  Malaya  took  the  l^etter  course  when,  drop- 
ping all  prejudices  in  favor  of  this  political  tlieory  or  of  that,  they  looked 
the  facts  squarely  in  the  face  and  considered  how  they  might  be  Ijettered. 
And  the  defective  altruism  that  would  explode  "  democracy  "  upon  the 
Orient  is,  as  it  seems  to  onlookers,  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  that  lies 
ahead  of  the  American  venture  in  the  Philippines. 

In  this  as  in  other  matters  the  English  rulers  of  the  Peninsula  liavo 
shown  an  admirable  dispassionateness.     The  wcaltli  of  tlic  Peninsula, 
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for  instance,  lies  in  its  deposits  of  tin,  which  the  Malays  are  far  too  inert 
to  work.  The  British  Kesidents  at  once  made  it  their  business  to  attract 
the  Chinese  and  Indian  coolies,  through  whose  labor  and  capital  it  has 
come  about  that  tive-sixths  of  the  world's  supply  of  tin  is  shipped  from 
the  Peninsula,  and  that  a  small  export  duty  on  the  mineral  raises  three- 
quarters  of  the  state's  revenue.  Americans,  perhaps,  have  acted  simi- 
larly, but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  have  already  restricted  Chinese 
immigration  into  Hawaii,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  object  to 
Chinamen  at  San  Francisco ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  a  chance  that 
their  prejudices  may  before  long  stretch  across  the  remainder  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  It  is  not,  therefore,  inappropriate 
to  point  out  how  ably  British  rule  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  has  exem- 
plified the  two  pivotal  principles  that  should  regulate  the  government 
of  an  Eastern  dependency  by  a  Western  people.  The  one  principle  recog- 
nizes that,  after  all,  the  East  is  the  East  and  requires  a  large  dose  of 
Eastern  treatment;  while  the  other  lays  it  down  that  a  dependency 
should  be  administered  in  the  interests  of  those  who  live  in  it  rather 
than  of  those  who  own  it.  Sydney  Brooks. 


THE    AMENDMENT    OF    THE    INTERSTATE    COMMERCE 
ACT    AND    RAILROAD    POOLING. 

The  bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  a  reminder  that  it  is  now  fifteen  years  since 
our  Federal  Government  entered  upon  the  novel  and  far-reaching  pro- 
gramme of  the  regulation  of  the  movement  of  interstate  freight  upon  the 
railroads  of  the  country.  That  the  act  has  proved  a  failure  and  should 
be  amended  is  largely  conceded ;  but  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  lines  on  which  new  legislation  should  proceed.  Two  widely 
different  plans  are  advocated.  The  first  may  be  described  as  favoring 
the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
so  as  to  allow  it  to  fix  maximum  and  minimum  freight  rates,  which 
shall  be  binding  on  the  railroads  unless  the  Federal  courts  interpose 
through  their  powers  of  injunction.  There  is  to  be  no  toleration  of 
pooling,  and  no  place  for  traffic  agreements  or  freight  associations,  such 
as  were  declared  illegal  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Association  and  Joint  Traffic  Association  cases.  In  other  words, 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  is  that  of  enforced  competition,  coupled  with 
active  governmental  supervision  and  control. 

The  second  plan  is  based  on  a  whoUy  different  conception.  It  con- 
templates a  full  legal  recognition  of  pooling  or  other  form  of  traffic 
agreement  as  an  indispensable  basis  for  anything  like  steadiness  in  rates 
and  the  abolition  of  secret  rate-cutting.  It  also  seeks  to  have  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  relieved  of  some  of  its  inconsistent  and 
conflicting  duties,  and  placed  on  a  more  intelligible  and  practical  foot- 
ing. It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  in  a 
state  of  progressive  development,  which  of  itself,  when  unhindered  by 
kgifllation,  tends  to  a  correction  of  many  of  the  evils  now  existing.  Its 
policy  ifl  to  bring  traffic  conditions  into  harmony  with  ascertained  eco- 
nomic laws,  using  legislation  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  good 
deficiencies  at  certain  points  where  those  laws  fail  to  o])erate.  It  relies 
on  an  evolutionary  process  of  natural  adjustment  more  than  on  the  active 
intervention  of  the  state. 
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At  the  time  of  its  passage,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  well 
understood  to  be  an  experiment,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  since  so 
characterized  it.  More  than  this,  it  was  a  compromise.  Indeed,  as 
much  may  be  said  of  a  large  part  of  the  English  and  American  legisla- 
tion of  the  present  day.  The  success  or  failure  of  a  law  depends  to  a 
great  degree  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  compromise  of  which  it 
is  the  embodiment.  Compromises  in  legislation  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  first  embraces  those  in  which  the  sacrifices  made, 
or  the  concessions  granted,  though  perhaps  neither  trifling  nor  unim- 
portant, are,  nevertheless,  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  act  is  based,  but  leave  its  general  outline  and  structure 
reasonably  harmonious  and  consistent.  The  second  class  includes 
measures  where  there  is  a  positive  abandonment  of  fundamental  rules 
and  a  reckless  commingling  of  hostile  and  irreconcilable  principles,  so 
that  the  whole  forms  a  hodge-podge  of  impracticable  theories  and  un- 
workable details.  Of  the  first  class,  our  national  Constitution  is  a 
shining  example;  to  the  second  belongs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
of  February  4,  1887. 

That  it  has  brought  disappointment  to  shippers  and  disgust  to  rail- 
road managers,  both  its  friends  and  enemies  are  agreed.  Framed  to 
prevent  discrimination  in  rates,  it  was  based  on  the  following  equitable 
principles :  That  all  railroad  charges  should  be  reasonable  and  just ;  that 
no  unjust  discriminations  by  means  of  special  rates  or  drawbacks  should 
be  permitted ;  and  that  no  unreasonable  tariff  preferences  should  be  ac- 
corded to  any  person  or  locality.  Of  its  fatal  defects,  only  two  need 
now  be  dwelt  upon:  (1)  its  prohibition  of  pooling  and  other  like  forms 
of  traffic  agreement ;  and  (2)  the  anomalous  and  contradictory  character 
impressed  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  anti-pooling  clauses  contained  in  Section  5  can  only  be  explained 
as  a  concession  to  the  most  lamentable  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The 
original  Senate  bill  contained  a  clause  which  showed  clearly  that  no 
prohibition  of  pooling  was  contemplated.     It  read  as  follows : 

The  said  Commission  shall  especially  inquire  into  that  method  of  railway  man- 
agement or  combination  known  as  pooling,  and  shall  report  to  Congress  what,  if  any, 
legislation  is  advisable  and  expedient  upon  that  subject. 

Unfortunately,  this  clause  disappeared  before  the  bill  was  laid  on 
President  Cleveland's  desk  for  signature,  and  the  prohibitory  Section  5 
took  its  place.  The  result  has  been  deplorable.  The  railroads  have 
found  themselves  expected  to  comply  with  regulations  directly  contra- 
dictory in  tenor  and  effect.     Competition  was  enjoined  upon  them  as 
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the  law  of  their  being;  but  in  the  same  breath  they  were  bidden  to 
beware  of  that  discrimination  in  rates  which  is  the  very  essence  and 
life-blood  of  competition,  and  without  which  no  practicable  form  of  com- 
petitioQ  has  ever  been  maintained.  Had  such  unreasonable  provisions 
l^een  suggested  for  any  other  branch  of  industry,  they  would  have  been 
laughed  to  scorn.  ^Ye^e  a  bill  to  be  presented  which  should  forbid  the 
great  department  stores  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  to  make  any 
difference  in  their  prices  for  the  same  kind  of  articles,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  prohibit  the  managers  of  those  stores  from  coming  to  any 
understanding  among  themselves  as  to  what  prices  they  should  fix  and 
maintain  for  their  intinitely  varied  assortments  of  merchandise,  it  would 
instantly  be  stigmatized  as  not  only  grossly  unjust,  but  absolutely  im- 
possible of  fulfilment. 

Yet  this  would  not  be  very  different  from  what  was  adopted  in  1887 
as  a  law  for  the  government  of  the  greatest  railroad  system  in  the  world. ^ 

An  eminent  raikoad  lawyer,  himself  once  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  has  observed  of  this  attempted  prevention 
of  discrimination :  "  The  result  was  prohibited,  while  the  cause  was  left  in 
fuU  operation. "  Again,  "  It  was  proposed  to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  force, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  the  miasma  which  was  its  cause."' 
Or,  as  the  Commission  itself  remarked  on  page  16  of  its  annual  report 
for  1898,  the  act  "endeavored  to  eradicate  the  results,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  cause."  That  a  statute  framed  avowedly  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  rates  should  liave  deliberately  forbidden  the  only  method  ever  devised 
for  that  purpose  that  worked  with  any  degree  of  success  would  have 
been  ludicrous  if  its  results  had  not  been  so  serious.  No  wonder  that 
discrimination  has  been  more  active  than  ever,  so  that  the  Commission 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  its  existence  should  have  felt  obliged  to  say : 

We  are  satisfied  that  a  large  part  of  the  business  at  the  present  time  is  transacted 
upon  illegal  rates.  Indeed,  so  general  has  this  rule  become  that  in  certain  quarters 
the  exaction  of  the  published  rate  is  the  exception.  From  this,  two  things  naturally 
a;  '  '  lently  result.  First,  gross  discriminations  between  individuals  and  gross 
I)i'  es  between  localities;  and  these  discriminations  and  preferences  are  almost 

always  in  favor  of  the  strong  and  against  the  weak.^ 

The  Commission  itself  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  saddled  with 
duties  quite  as  iiiccjnsistent  as  those  imposed  upon  tlie  railroad  companies. 

'The  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  may  be  taken  as  about  l'.K),(M)()  miles, 
a^inst  129,000  fifteen  years  ago.  The  freight  annually  carried  exceeds  922,000,000 
tons      The  mileage  of  the  worM  api)eaiH  lo  be  about  442,000. 

-Mr.  A.  F.  Walker,  in  Tni:  Foui  m,  1891,  pp.  52fJ-27. 

»Rep.  I.  C.  Com.,  1898,  p.  18. 
10 
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Its  functions  are  pai'tly  inquisitorial;  for  it  must  "inquii-e  into  the 
management  of  the  business  "  of  all  railroads  doing  an  interstate  freight 
traffic  —  which  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  all  the  roads  in  the  country 

—  and  it  may  call  for  books  and  papers,  and  subpoena  witnesses.  There 
is  a  suggestion  of  the  judicial  about  it,  too,  for  it  is  obliged  to  hear  all 
complaints  laid  before  it,  and  decide  upon  the  reasonableness  of  all  rates 
and  charges,  just  as  a  court  might.  It  must  also  play  the  role  of  party 
litigant,  or  prosecutor,  and  enter  the  equity  side  of  the  courts  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  own  decrees,  if  not  voluntarily  obeyed.  And,  finally, 
it  is  a  statistical  bureau  of  information,  to  which  the  railroad  companies 
are  bound  to  report,  and  which^must  report  its  own  doings  to  Congress, 
with  recommendations  for  legislation. 

Unquestionably  these  are  very  important  duties,  which  ought  to  be 
performed  by  some  one ;  but  the  performance  of  some  ought  to  be  an 
absolute  disqualification  for  the  discharge  of  others.  The  inquisitorial 
power  of  examination  and  the  power  of  prosecution  before  the  courts, 
duties  of  an  executive  nature,  are  quite  sufficient  to  render  the  Com- 
mission unfit  to  perform  the  judicial  function  of  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  rate ;  and  the  combination  of  such  powers  was  in  flagrant 
violation  of  modern  constitutional  principles  as  to  the  separation  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments.  If,  as  the  new  amend- 
ments provide,  the  Commission  is  also  to  fix  maximum  and  minimum 
freight  rates  —  a  legislative  and  not  a  judicial  act  ^  —  there  will  be  a 
union  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  any  other  branch  of  our  Government. 

The  law  may  have  been  drawn  upon  the  theory  that  the  Commission 
should  be  a  cross  between  the  advisory  Commission  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Commission  with  power  as  existing  in  Illinois  and  other  States. 
If  so,  the  framers  have  not  been  disappointed ;  for  it  has  turned  out  dif- 
ferent from  either.  It  has,  in  recent  years  at  least,  found  itself  unable 
to  maintain  the  close  and  friendly  relation  toward  the  roads  which  has 
been  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  body ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  it  has  lacked  the  power  of  the  Illinois  Commission, 
great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  obedience  to  its  orders. 
It  has  had  the  power  to  annoy,  but  not  to  enforce.  Nor  has  such  failure 
arisen  from  any  lack  of  good  material  in  the  personnel  of  the  Commis- 
sioners.    Some  have  been  gifted  with  attainments  of  a  very  high  order 

—  men  like  Judge  Cooley  and  the  late  President  Aldace  F.  Walker.  All 
have  shown  themselves  men  of  ability,  character,  and  learning.     So  far 

J  I.  C.  Com.  V.  C.  N.  0.  &  Tex.  Pac.  Ry.,  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  p.  896, 
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from  the  law  having  failed  because  of  the  officers  appointed  to  admin- 
ister it,  we  would  rather  assert  that  such  measure  of  success  as  has  at- 
tended it  has  been  due  in  great  part  to  their  skill,  judgment,  and  con- 
servative course  of  action.  The  law  has  failed  through  the  sheer  dead 
weight  of  its  own  impracticable  provisions. 

The  bill  recently  iutroduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  No. 
2,040,  may  be  taken  as  an  exemplification  of  the  plan  first  described 
above.  Its  general  pm-pose  is  in  the  line  of  an  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  Commission,  which  is  to  be  authorized,  of  its  own  motion  or  upon 
petition,  to  order  the  formation  of  through  routes  or  connecting  lines  of 
freight.  All  tariffs  are  to  be  filed  with  it  as  heretofore,  and  no  advance 
is  to  be  made  in  them  except  upon  sixty  days'  notice  to  the  Commis- 
sion, unless  special  permission  to  the  contrary  is  obtained.  The  Com- 
mission is  also  to  prepare  uniform  freight  schedules,  and  is  to  have  full 
authority  to  prescribe  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  freight.  There 
is  no  provision  for  pooling  or  freight  agreements  of  any  kiud.  The  hard, 
unreasonable,  vexatious  conditions  now  existing  are  to  be  contiuued. 
More  force  is  to  be  applied  "  to  stamping  out  the  disease  "  of  discrimina- 
tion, but  "the  miasma  which  is  its  cause  is  to  be  stimulated." 

We  have  already  seen  the  effect  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  on 
rates,  and  have  observed  that  its  anti-pooliag  section  has  bred  the  very 
discriminations  it  was  intended  to  eradicate.  But  it  has  done  much 
more.  It  has  affected  the  companies  themselves.  Forbidden  to  agi-ee 
peacefully  upon  tariffs,  they  have  grown  weary  of  endless  strife,  and 
have  determined  to  combiue ;  so  combination  is  the  order  of  the  day  on 
a  scale  without  a  parallel.  The  combiuation  of  coal  roads  more  than  a 
year  ago,  the  purchase  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Eoad  by  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company  for  the  control 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  and  Burlington  systems  —  these 
are  significant  expressions  of  a  tendency  that  cannot  pass  unheeded.  So 
marked  has  it  become  that  we  have  actually  coined  a  phrase  to  describe 
it.  But  "community  of  interest "  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  was  con- 
templated by  the  makers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  They  aimed 
not  at  "community  "  but  at  "hostility  "  of  interest, and  all  their  calcula- 
tions were  based  on  the  assumption  that  such  hostility  could  l)e  main- 
tained. If  this  assumption  is  false,  does  not  the  reason  for  the  law 
oeaae?  It  is  needless  to  sjxiculate  whether  the  equity  ])ower  of  the 
courts  can  be  successfully  invoked  against  railroad  combinati(jns  like  the 
Northern  Securities  Company.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  rather  to  sug- 
gest that  the  friction,  the  irritation,  the  jKiriHitually  recmring  discrimina- 
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tions,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  enforcing  certain  provisions  of 
the  present  law  are  strong  indications  that  the  statute  was  framed  in 
disregard  of  fundamental  principles  of  economics  and  trade.  If  amend- 
ments are  to  be  made,  should  they  not  proceed  rather  on  the  lines  indi- 
cated in  the  second  of  the  two  plans  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this 
article  ? 

Let  there  be  a  complete  legal  recognition  of  pools  and  freight  asso- 
ciations, having  central  bureaus,  with  power  to  establish  and  adjust  rates 
in  territory  where  traffic  is  competitive.  Each  freight  association  should 
be  provided  with  some  arbitration  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes ;  and  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  should  be  permitted  to  become, 
if  necessary,  the  basis  of  a  suit  at  law,  and,  what  is  more  important,  be 
enforceable  in  equity. 

This  would  be  doing  for  the  railroads  what  the  law  has  long  allowed 
to  be  done  for  individuals.  President  Hadley  has  noticed  ^  how  very 
early  the  English  courts  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  pooling  con- 
tracts should  be  permitted,  as  based  on  a  sound  economic  rule ;  and  he 
has  suggested  that  our  own  courts  would  probably  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  had  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  been  delayed 
a  few  years.  That  statute,  however,  has  introduced  an  arbitrary  rule  of 
its  own,  and  has  stood  like  a  stone  wall  across  the  path  of  progress  in 
the  direction  of  maintenance  of  rates  by  mutual  agreement. 

Of  course,  all  tariJBfs  and  agreements  should  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, and  should  not  take  effect  for  a  certain  number  of  days  after 
their  filing.  During  such  period  of  expectation,  any  party  in  interest 
should  be  at  liberty  to  file  exceptions  and  objections  to  the  proposed 
an-angement.  If  these  objections  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, it  should  be  its  duty  to  apply  to  the  circuit  court  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  company  from  putting  the  rates  in  force;  or 
it  might  itself  file  objections  and  seek  an  injunction.  But  if  no  ob- 
jection was  presented,  the  rates  should  be  deemed  'prima  facie  just  and 
reasonable  as  against  all  future  objecting  parties,  and  should  become 
the  legal  rates  of  carriage,  binding  upon  the  railroad  company.  In  any 
suit  or  proceeding  in  court,  the  presumption  would  be  in  favor  of  those 
rates  which  had  been  filed  and  approved.  Thus  the  burden  of  proof 
would  be  sometimes  on  the  railroad,  as  when  seeking  to  substitute  a 
new  tariff  for  an  old  one  over  the  objection  of  the  Commission;  and 
sometimes  on  the  shipper,  as  when  attacking  the  reasonableness  of  a 
rate  already  established.     In  this  way,  the  rights  of  aU  parties  would 

1  Q.  Journ.  EJcon.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  161. 
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be  protected.  Sudden  and  unreasonable  advances  in  rates  would  be  diffi- 
cult ;  the  court,  not  the  Commission,  would  judge  of  the  reasonableness 
of  a  rate;  but  the  Commission  would  be  the  constant  and  watchful 
representative  of  the  interests  of  the  shippers.  AMiere  traffic  conditions 
had  changed  to  such  a  degree  that  a  rate  or  agreement  originally  just 
and  reasonable  had  ceased  to  be  so,  the  Commission  might  be  authorized 
to  institute  proceedings  for  its  cancellation. 

In  this  way,  the  Commission  might  be  made  a  most  useful  adminis- 
trative body,  which  is  the  form  it  should  really  take.  Where  roads 
failed  to  agree  as  to  their  traffic  arrangements,  it  should  be  competent 
for  the  Commission  to  act  as  an  arbitrator,  upon  the  voluntary  submis- 
sion of  the  dispute  for  its  decision ;  and,  judging  from  the  experience  of 
.some  of  the  State  commissions,  a  great  field  of  usefulness  would  lie  be- 
fore it  in  this  direction.  But  of  judicial  powers  it  should  have  none. 
They  can  only  Ije  properly  exercised  by  a  purely  judicial  tribunal.  Even 
as  this  article  is  under  preparation  comes  the  news  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  probing  into  the 
facts  connected  with  the  so-called  merger  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Great 
Xorthem,  and  Burlington  roads.  How  can  the  Commission  afterward, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  act  as  a  judge,  if  some  shipper  on  the  lines 
of  these  roads  presents  his  petition  praying  for  a  reduction  in  rates? 
Might  not  the  companies  justly  complain  that  their  judge  had  too  lately 
been  their  prosecutor  ?  It  is  believed  that  a  direct  application  to  the 
courts,  after  an  investigation  by  the  Commission  sufficient  to  assure 
itself  that  the  petition  of  a  shipper  was  probably  meritorious,  would  be 
far  more  satisfactory  and  expeditious  than  the  present  tedious  process 
of  taking  testimony  and  hearing  arguments  before  the  Commission,  re- 
sulting in  an  order  on  the  railroads,  of  no  force  and  effect,  after  which 
the  whole  proceeding  must  be  recommenced  in  the  equity  court. 

Some  measure  of  relief  on  the  lines  indicated  is  believed  to  be  im- 
peratively demanded.  Let  us  return  to  first  principles  and  allow  the 
railrrjads  the  same  right  of  contract  and  the  same  liljerty  to  arbitrate 
disputes  as  individuals  have  long  enjoyed.  Let  us  depend  rather  on 
publicity  than  on  [>enalties.  We  are,  (jr  ought  to  be,  able  U)  bring  more 
wiikhjm  and  ex[)erience  to  the  study  of  the  railroad  problem  than  was 
jK)8sible  a  generation  or  even  a  decade  ago.  Some  things  formerly  but 
little  understrxjd  are  gra(hially  coming  into  the  light.  For  exam])le,  the 
much-abu8e<l,  seemingly  harsh,  and  arliitrary  nileof  charging  "what  the 
traffic  will  liear "  is  much  nearer  reason  and  justice  than  was  once  sup- 
posed.    rr(»fe.ssor  Taussig  has  shown  that  it  is  a  truly  scientific  arrange- 
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ment.'     On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  of  "cost  of  service,"  once  stoutly 
maintained,  is  now  generally  rejected. 

But  the  problem  is  a  large  one.  To  a  certain  extent  we  must  be 
content  to  stand  by  and  let  it  work  out  itself;  for  it  is  so  new,  and 
has  come  upon  us  with  such  swiftness,  that  we  scarcely  know  what 
legislation  it  demands.  We  Americans  have  always  been  tremendous 
resolvers  and  legislators,  evincing  at  times  a  blind,  almost  sublime,  faith 
in  the  power  of  preambles  and  enactments,  so  that  we  have  often  greatly 
overdone  them.  But  in  new  fields  of  law  a  growth  is  usually  better 
than  a  manufacture.  Our  modern  law  of  evidence  is  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  the  long-continued,  slowly  developed  practice  of  the  English 
courts,  with  only  occasional  interference  and  correction  from  the  legisla- 
ture. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  law  of  commercial  paper.  The 
courts  have,  in  great  part,  sought  to  follow  the  custom  of  merchants  as 
that  has  advanced  step  by  step.  How  much  larger  and  more  practical 
have  been  the  results  than  if  the  work  of  preparing  codes  of  evidence 
and  commercial  law  had  been  turned  over  to  Parliamentary  commissions 
a  century  or  two  ago !  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  railroad  law  shall  de- 
velop in  the  same  way  ?  William  A.  Kobertson. 

'Am.  Econ.  Assn.,  1891,  p.  52, 
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Promotion  in  the  army  is  that  system  of  succession  by  which  an 
officer  rises  in  rank  from  grade  to  grade,  with  corresponding  increase  in 
power,  authority,  and  pay.  In  our  forces  aU  promotion,  in  theory,  de- 
pends upon  length  of  service  and  upon  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
the  minimum,  both  in  amount  and  quality,  of  such  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  superior  authority.  This  system  is  called  "lineal  promo- 
tion,"* and  applies  separately  to  each  arm  of  the  service.  It  requires  that 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  grade  the  officer  of  longest  service  in  the 
next  lower  grade  of  that  arm,  as  determined  by  a  register  kept  for  that 
purpose,  shall  l^e  promoted,  provided  he  can  pass  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  an  examination  as  to  his  fitness.  This  system  has  been  in  ope- 
ration about  eleven  years.  It  succeeded  the  system  of  "  regimental  pro- 
motion," which  required  the  promotion  of  the  junior  of  longest  service  in 
the  regiment.  Owing  to  the  many  inequalities  of  that  system  the  present 
one  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  equalizing  promotions  in  each  arm  of 
the  service.     In  this  it  is  successful. 

In  the  appointment  of  general  officers  this  law  is  not  operative.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  senior  colonel  be  nominated,  or,  in  fact,  that 
the  nominee  be  an  officer  at  aU.  The  selection  is  with  the  President, 
who  may  select  a  field-officer  of  the  army  or  any  other  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  question  of  the  confirmation  of  the  appointment 
rests,  of  course,  with  the  Senate. 

The  whole  theor}'  of  lineal  promotion  in  these  lower  gi-ades  rests  on 
two  assumptions.  The  first  is  that  by  becoming  an  officer  a  man  ac- 
quires some  sort  of  right  to  promotion,  and,  further,  that  he  acquires  a  sort 
of  vested  right  t^)  pjromotion  at  some  fixed  date  or  in  some  particular 
order  relative  to  other  officers.  This  will  Ije  discussed  later.  The  sec- 
ond Ls  that  the  man  whose  service  is  longest  is  a  fitter  man  for  promo- 
tion than  the  one  of  shorter  term,  or,  in  otlier  words,  that  in  tlie  mili- 
tary service  the  man  of  long(;.st  exi>erience  is  the  most  valuable  to  the 
Government.  These  two  aHHumptions  underlie  the  wliole  theory,  and 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  as  well  as  of  eiTor  in  each  of  them. 
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The  provision  that  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  list,  and  no  other, 
must  be  taken  is  designed  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  political  influ- 
ence or  favoritism.  It  absolutely  eradicates  the  spoils  system  from  the 
army.  Without  some  sucli  provision  there  would  be  no  security  for  the 
man  who  has  given  up  all  civil  pursuits,  who  has  served  his  country  in 
all  sorts  of  dangers  and  hardships,  who  has  thereby  cut  himself  off  from 
the  retention  or  acquisition  of  political  influence,  and  who,  in  a  great 
measure,  has  disqualified  himself  by  such  service  from  entering  again 
into  the  keen  competition  of  business  life.  There  would  be  no  security 
that  such  a  man  would  not  see  civilians  without  experience  placed,  by 
political  influence,  over  his  head  in  the  most  desirable  places,  while 
being  himself  shut  out  from  the  final  enjoyment  of  justly  deserved  rank 
and  honors.  To  withdraw  this  security  would  be  to  make  the  service 
so  undesirable  that  capable  men  would  not  care  to  enter  it.  It  was  to 
guard  against  just  this  possibility  that  there  were  devised  first  the  system 
of  regimental,  and  afterward  that  of  lineal,  promotion.  These  were  the 
fore-runners  of  the  Civil  Service  tenure  now  being  rapidly  extended  to  all 
sorts  of  government  positions  where  experience  is  desirable.  This  safe- 
guard is  still  a  necessity  to  the  service,  and  will  be  so  long  as  there  is  a 
remnant  of  the  spoils  system  in  American  politics. 

Yet,  although  theoretically  all  officers  are  on  an  absolute  equality  in 
regard  to  promotion,  such  is  not  the  fact  in  reality.  The  register  does 
exi&t,  and  all  officers  move  up  as  required  by  law ;  but  there  are  de- 
partures and  variations  which,  to  some  extent,  break  up  the  effects  of 
purely  lineal  promotion.  Increase  of  rank  does  come  by  length  of  ser- 
vice ;  but  it  can  also  be  had  in  other  ways.  Actual  promotion  may  be 
conferred  by  the  operation  of  some  other  law.  Promotions  from  first 
lieutenant  or  captain  to  lieutenant-colonel  have  come  about  merely  by 
the  selection  of  an  officer  for  duty  as  aide-de-camp.  Officers  may  be 
temporarily  promoted  one  grade,  as  from  captain  to  major,  or  from  major 
to  lieutenant-colonel,  merely  by  being  selected  for  stafi'  duty  —  duty 
which,  by  its  agreeable  nature,  the  desirability  of  its  stations,  and  the 
social  opportunities  brought  by  such  detail,  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
a  promotion  in  itself.  In  some  cases  line  officers,  by  being  selected  for 
permanent  staff  corps,  have  passed  far  beyond  men  entering  at  the  same 
date.  There  are  cases  yet  more  marked,  where  staff  officers  of  compara- 
tively low  rank  have  been  advanced  over  the  heads  of  all  or  most  of  the 
field  officers  of  the  line  to  tlie  grade  of  brigadier-general ;  at  least  one 
case  in  which  a  line  captain  lias  been  similarly  advanced;  and  cases  in 
which  men  not  on  the  rolls  of  the  regular  army  at  all  have  been  given 
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the  same  rank  above  all  the  officers  in  the  service.  Selection  for  this 
grade  is  authorized  by  law;  and  the  privilege,  or  right,  has  been  freely 
exercised.  Seniority  appointments  to  this  grade  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  exceptional. 

These  illustrations  aie  given  simply  to  show  that  inequalities  in  pro- 
motion do  exist ;  that  the  seniority  system  is  not  absolutely  uniform  in 
its  application.  It  is  now  actually  subject  to  numerous  variations,  and 
there  is  no  law  that  governs  them.  It  is  not  contended,  as  yet,  that 
the  result  is  bad  or  that  it  is  good,  but  merely  that  it  exists ;  and,  under 
the  present  system,  it  will  probably  continue  to  exist  in  some  form. 

But  promotion  in  rank  is  valuable  only  as  it  brings  more  power, 
greater  authority,  greater  opportunities,  better  station,  and  higher  pay. 
Most  of  these  objects  can  be  attained  to  a  gi'eater  or  less  degi-ee  by  other 
means  than  actual  promotion  in  rank.  There  are  many  details  which 
carry  more  important  or  more  congenial  duties,  more  agreeable  stations, 
increased  pay,  or  other  desii-able  things,  and  which  are  substantially 
promotions  to  those  who  receive  them.  These  details  are  not  in  any 
way  dependent  on  the  law  of  lineal  promotion,  and  until  recently  there 
was  not  even  an  executive  regulation  prescribing  how  they  were  to  be 
filled. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  the  best  interests  of  the  service 
would  be  served  by  absolute  equality  in  the  matter  of  promotion.  The 
relative  values  of  officers  to  the  public  service  are  not  fixed  and  cannot 
be  fixed  by  the  dates  of  their  commissions.  The  development  of  their 
respective  abilities,  attainments,  industry,  and  devotion  to  duty  —  in 
short,  of  their  military  careers  —  only  begins  with  the  date  of  their  com- 
missions. That  development  is  dependent  on  theii*  respective  aptitude, 
application,  and  opportunities  during  the  subsequent  years  of  their 
service. 

The  most  careful  attempt  to  place  men  in  the  order  of  relative  merit 
is  made  in  the  case  of  West  Point  graduates.  But  even  if  this  purpose 
is  accomplished  at  the  date  of  graduation,  the  list  wiU  not  necessarily 
be  correct  in  after  years.  During  the  whole  of  the  four  or  five  years 
spent  at  West  Point  the  relative  positions  of  cadets  on  the  list  are  con- 
tinually changing,  according  to  the  ability,  ai)plication,  and  deportment 
of  each  man.  On  the  date  of  graduation  the  law  fixes  the  list  for  all 
time  U)  come  as  it  stands  at  that  ))articular  moment.  But  development 
does  not  cease.  Even  West  Pointers  do  not  all  mature  at  the  exact 
moment  of  graduation,  if  they  ever  do  fully;  nor  do  they  all  sliow  the 
same  aptitude  for,  or  attain  equal  distinction  in,  the  service  afterward. 
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One  man  enters  the  academy  at  twenty -one,  another  at  seventeen  years 
of  age.  One  has  had  a  college  education  before  he  enters,  another  only 
that  of  the  common  school.  The  college  man  should,  and  usually  does, 
outstrip  his  less  fortunate  companion  in  purely  academic  work;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  will  make  a  more  valuable  officer  in 
after  years.  The  development  of  a  West  Pointer  begins,  it  does  not  end, 
at  graduation ;  the  practical  school  of  life  and  service  being  more  valuable 
than  the  academy.  One  man  may  have  done  at  West  Point  the  best  that 
was  in  him ;  the  other  may  do  his  best  work  after  he  leaves  the  school- 
room for  real  service.  It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  it  is 
just  to  the  officers  themselves  to  fasten  them,  at  graduation  from  school, 
in  a  certain  relative  order  to  be  maintained  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
without  a  possibility  of  change.  If  this  is  true  of  the  West  Pointer,  how 
much  more  is  it  true  of  appointments  from  the  ranks,  from  the  volun- 
teers, or  from  civil  life ! 

From  this  discussion  may  be  laid  down  the  first  proposition :  Where 
inequalities  exist  they  ought  to  favor  the  most  meritorious  officer ;  and 
the  law  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  make  this  principle  independent  of 
any  change  of  party  or  of  administration. 

Promotion  is  not  a  thing  to  which  anybody  has  or  can  acquire  a 
vested  right.  Still  less  can  anybody  have  a  vested  right  to  promotion 
at  a  fixed  time  or  in  a  certain  relative  order.  The  right  to  promotion  is 
always  conditional,  depending  upon  the  proper  performance  of  duties,  on 
demonstrated  fitness,  and  on  legal  eligibility. 

But  there  is  a  still  deeper  principle  involved.  The  fundamental 
principle  always  to  be  regarded  is  the  best  interest  of  the  public  service. 
Only  in  so  far  as  the  promotion  of  a  given  individual  conserves  these 
interests  can  he  have  any  right  whatever  to  promotion.  These  interests 
require  the  best  man  for  the  place,  regardless  of  who  he  is  or  whence  he 
comes.  This  principle  is  a  fundamental  one,  which  governs  analogous 
promotions  in  every  field  of  successful  industrial  organization.  In  so 
far  as  the  existing  laws  apply  this  principle  they  are  fundamentally 
correct.  In  so  far  as  they  conflict  with  it  they  are  fundamentally 
wrong.  Look  where  you  will  in  business  or  industrial  life  you  see 
this  principle  in  operation.  The  man  of  brains,  energy,  and  industry, 
who  has  the  insight  to  recognize  opportunity  and  the  nerve  to  seize  it, 
with  capacity  for  routine  work,  invariably  gets  to  the  front  in  any  walk 
of  life. 

This  is  a  fundamental  law  of  social  organization,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  machine.     Only  in  the 
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army,  as  the  law  now  stands,  is  there  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  this  fmidamental  law,  by  means  of  statutory  enactments  which 
preclude  any  opportunity  for  the  recognition  of  genius,  special  industry, 
or  talent,  by  placing  all  officers  on  one  dead  level,  without  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  man  rising  in  the  line  either  by  brilliant  service  or  by  special 
talent.  Such  an  attempt  is  not  only  undemocratic ;  it  is  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  social  organization,  to  right,  to  justice,  and  to  good 
business  principles.  Although  the  army  is  a  macliine  which  works 
under  special  conditions,  it  can  no  more  disregard  these  principles  than 
can  any  other  machine.  To  give  due  credit  to  age,  length  of  service, 
and  experience  is  a  good  thing  and  an  indispensable  safeguard  to  the 
interests  of  all  otlicers.  But  if  the  result  operates  to  throttle  ambition, 
to  strangle  merit,  to  prevent  the  just  reward  that  ought  to  follow  dis- 
tinguished or  meritorious  service,  to  eliminate  the  possible  results  of 
original  study  and  research  in  determining  promotion,  to  discourage  zeal 
and  extraordinary  application,  in  short,  to  foster  the  standard  of  the 
minimum  —  this  would  be  something  that  not  even  the  military  machine 
could  endure  without  ultimate  damage  to  its  efticiency. 

Yet  this  is  the  logical  result  which  ought  to  be  expected  from  a 
strict  application  of  the  unqualified  principle  of  lineal  promotion.  Such 
a  system  would  set  a  premium  upon  mediocrity,  and  a  handicap  on  zeal, 
energy,  and  ambition.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  say  that  the  consciousness 
of  duty  done  is  a  sufficient  reward.  But  it  is  simple  human  nature,  ex- 
emplified on  every  page  of  history,  that  the  hope  of  promotion  is  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  gallantry  in  a  soldier.  The  navy  has  at  least 
its  prize-money ;  but  for  the  exceptionally  meritorious  army  officer  there 
is  no  special  reward  and  under  a  purely  lineal  system  there  can  be  none. 
With  the  abolition  of  the  different  staff  corps,  and  the  substitution  there- 
for of  a  detailed  staff,  the  lineal  system  now  applies  to  the  whole  ser- 
vice, and  closes  every  avenue  of  special  promotion  except  temporary  de- 
tails to  the  staff  and  congiessional  action. 

These  principles  are  beginning  to  be  recognized.  This  year  the 
President's  message  contained  a  warning  to  the  effect  that  it  is  an 
unsatisfactory  system  for  the  selection  of  officers  for  high  rank  and 
command  to  depend  upon  length  of  service  alone.  Last  year  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  designed  to  result  in  the  selection  of  the  })rightest, 
ablest,  most  distinguished,  and  most  capable  offic^ers,  solely  on  merit,  for 
the  various  staff  positions.  Two  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  War,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  recommended  that  one-third  of  all  the 
promotions  in  the  line  l)e  made  solely  on  a  Ijasis  of  merit,  reganlh^ss  of 
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seniority.  Recently  a  register  of  meritorious  or  distinguished  service 
has  been  instituted  by  a  departmental  order,  with  the  announcement 
that  officers  on  this  register  will  be  given  the  preference  for  details  in 
the  future.  So  we  are  moving.  But  we  should  move  carefully,  and 
in  correcting  existing  defects  in  the  machme  we  must  avoid  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  greater  defects  that  may  injure  the  machine  still 
worse  in  the  end.  Thus  far  the  law,  the  order,  and  the  announcement 
contain  one  very  striking  peculiarity.  In  every  case  where  an  officer  is 
thus  selected  it  is  to  detail  him  away  from  the  line  as  a  reward  for  merit. 
If  this  system  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  one,  it  must  eventually  result 
in  detailing  away  from  the  line  its  best  officers.  It  holds  out  tacitly  the 
idea  that  a  proper  object  of  a  line  officer's  ambition  is  to  get  away  from 
the  lighting  line,  which  bears  the  real  brunt  of  war,  into  a  nice  detail 
with  absence  of  danger,  and  with  easy  work  and  good  society.  That 
idea  would  destroy  any  army  in  the  world  if  it  came  to  actuate  a  ma- 
jority of  its  officers. 

The  logical  place  to  reward  a  line  officer  is  in  the  line.  The  fitting 
and  proper  way  to  reward  him  is  by  advancement.  Give  his  ambition 
an  outlet,  and  he  will  be  striving  by  honorable  service  for  fm-ther  pro- 
motion. That  kind  of  service  is  what  the  country  needs.  That  spirit 
is  the  true  spirit  of  the  real  soldier. 

Yet  changes  should  be  made  with  great  care.  Any  attempt  to  break 
down  the  law  of  lineal  promotion,  any  departure  that  might  leave  a 
loophole  for  the  introduction  of  the  pernicious  spoils  system  into  the 
army,  and  that  might  permit  political  influence  to  determine  any  ques- 
tion of  promotion,  would  be  far  worse  than  any  existing  defect.  The 
fear  of  this  caused  a  feeling  of  relief  when  the  proposition  of  one -third 
of  all  promotions  for  merit  failed  in  Congress.  Army  officers  recognize 
the  correctness  of  the  merit  idea  in  theory ;  but  it  was  asked :  "  How  are 
such  selections  to  be  made  ?  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  ?  If  the  Presi- 
dent, he  must  rely  mainly  upon  the  recommendations  made  by  people 
he  knows,  and  they  are  usually  politicians.  If  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
then  we  are  usually  dependent  upon  the  same  principle,  with  the  ad- 
ditional possibility  of  departmental  favoritism."  Yet  somebody  must 
exercise  the  power  of  selection  if  such  a  system  is  adopted.  Hence, 
many  l^elieved  it  better  to  face  the  ills  we  have  than  to  incur  the 
possibility  of  worse  iUs  by  making  a  breach  in  this  one  dike  that  the 
army  has  for  its  protection. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however;  that  the  present  system  is  not  per- 
fect, that  seniority  promotion  can  never  stimulate  and  foster  ambition 
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by  rewarding  merit  and  always  bringing  forward  the  best  men  in  every 
emergency.  We  must  not  only  have  especially  capable  officers ;  we  must 
also  know  who  they  are,  and  avail  ourselves  of  theii*  special  talents. 
We  must  have  a  system  of  finding  them  out  in  time  of  peace,  so  that 
when  an  emergency  comes  there  will  have  been  aheady  selected  by  some 
well-known,  just,  and  equitable  process,  independent  of  the  accidents  of 
political  changes  or  the  possibility  of  favoritism,  the  officers  who  are 
specially  fitted  for  extraordinary  responsibilities  and  deserving  of  special 
promotion.  The  necessity  of  some  such  improvement  can  be  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  emergencies  the  country  throws  away  the  existing 
system  altogether,  and  resorts  to  selection,  pure  and  simple.  That  was 
the  way  the  last  volunteers  were  officered.  The  object  of  selection  for 
these  appointments  was  to  get  the  best  men  for  the  places.  The  results 
speak  for  themselves.  Never  before  in  our  history  were  volunteer  regi- 
ments organized  with  such  promptness,  thoroughness,  and  success  —  if 
we  except  the  Fii-st  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry  of  1898,  which 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  new  system  and  the  model  on  which  all  the  sub- 
sequent draft  of  volunteers  was  organized.  The  method  of  organizing 
these  regiments  created  a  new  epoch  in  the  mobilization  of  American 
volunteers ;  and  it  was  a  work  of  iuestimable  value  to  the  Eepublic,  for 
it  taught  us  a  better  way  to  organize  our  fighting  strength  than  we  ever 
knew  before,  and  so  made  us  incomparably  more  formidable  to  our  pos- 
sible enemies. 

But  how  was  it  done?  When  the  time  for  action  came  the  whole 
theory  of  seniority  was  discarded,  just  because  it  did  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation.  The  men  for  the  emergency  were  picked 
as  best  they  could  be.  The  results  justified  the  system  and  demonstrated 
the  correctness  of  the  merit  theory,  ai)plied  even  imperfectly,  without 
special  previous  preparation  for  such  application. 

Whatever  we  do  let  us  be  practical.  If  the  existing  system  will  not 
stand  the  strain  of  organizing  some  50,000  volunteers,  it  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  army  or  for  the  country.  It  needs  some  sort  of  modifi- 
cation. If  .seniority  alone  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  service,  if  it 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  war,  then  let  us  so  modify  the  system  that  it 
shall  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  service  and  meet  the  test  of  war. 

Therefore,  based  on  the  foregoing  discussion,  there  may  be  laid  down 
the  second  proiKjsition.  Lineal  jiromotion,  by  strict  seniority,  is  the  only 
safeguard  army  officers  have.  That  safeguard  is  an  a))solute  necessity. 
But  the  system  needs  a  moditiration  that  will  j)ermit  suitable  recogni- 
tion of,  and  reward  f(jr,  esjiecially  meritorious  or  distinguished  service, 
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by  appropriate  special  promotion  in  the  line  itself,  without  sacrifice  of 
the  principle  of  seniority  promotion. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  constructive,  not  destructive.  Destruc- 
tive criticism  of  men  or  systems  is  seldom  valuable.  The  following 
proposition  is,  therefore,  advanced  to  meet  and  satisfy  aU  these  contiicting 
interests.  The  solution  is  much  simpler  than  the  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem and  will  need  no  argument  to  sustain  it. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  two  skeleton  companies  in  each  regiment  — 
companies  which  had  their  full  quota  of  officers,  but  had  no  enlisted 
men.  These  surplus  officers  constituted  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
line  officers  of  the  army.  When  the  Spanish  War  came  on,  these  extra 
officers  were  invaluable.  We  could  hardly  have  got  along  without  them. 
We  need  a  small  surplus  of  officers  now  as  much  as  we  ever  did.  There 
are  necessary  details  incident  to  the  service  which  take  away  from  the 
regiments,  even  in  time  of  peace,  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  regimental 
officers.  At  present,  owing  to  conditions  abroad,  the  drain  is  even  heav- 
ier.    Here  is  a  necessity  to  be  met. 

We  have  a  system  of  special  details  to  the  staff,  recently  established, 
by  which  officers  so  detailed  are  carried  on  in  their  proper  places  on  the 
lineal  register,  but  are  actually  commissioned  with  higher  rank  for  four- 
year  details  in  the  staff.  In  these  two  facts  we  have  the  germ  of  the 
idea.     Stated  briefly  it  is  as  follows : 

Establish  by  law  a  "  supernumerary  list "  of  line  officers,  in  each  arm 
of  the  service,  from  captain  to  colonel,  equal  in  each  grade  to  ten  per 
cent  of  the  number  now  authorized  by  law  in  that  grade.  Prescribe  by 
law  that  all  promotions  to  this  supernumerary  list  shall  be  for  distin- 
guished or  meritorious  service,  to  be  determined  in  a  prescril^ed  manner, 
and  place  all  officers  in  the  ser\T.ce  on  an  equal  footing  for  such  promotion. 
Prescribe  that  annually  a  board  of  three  judge  advocates  shall  select  a  list 
of  candidates  in  each  arm  of  the  service  for  each  grade  on  the  super- 
numerary list  in  order  of  merit,  as  determined  by  consideration  of  offi- 
cial records  of  service.  Prescribe  that  any  officer  in  the  service  may 
make  application  for  such  consideration,  or  that  any  commanding  officer 
may  recommend  any  subordinate  for  such  consideration,  each  application 
or  recommendation  to  be  accompanied  by  the  official  record  of  the  ser- 
vice on  which  it  is  based.  Prescribe  that  the  candidates  so  selected 
shall  be  eligible  for  one  year,  and  shall  be  considered  by  the  next  annual 
board  if  they  fail  of  promotion  during  the  year,  but  that  all  promotions 
during  the  year  shall  be  from  the  list  of  candidates  in  the  order  deter- 
mined by  the  annual  board.     Finally,  let  each  officer  so  promoted  be 
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carried  on  in  his  proper  place  on  the  lineal  register,  without  number, 
until  he  shaU  be  promoted  Hneally  to  his  supernumerary  grade,  at  which 
time  let  him  revert  to  his  place  in  the  lineal  list,  creating  a  vacancy  in 
the  supernumerary  list  to  be  tilled  as  before. 

The  extra  officers,  not  many  in  number,  available  for  any  duty  con- 
sistent with  their  rank,  will  afford  a  small  surplus  to  meet  details  in 
time  of  peace,  and  will  permit  the  regular  army  to  furnish  a  quota  of 
field  officers  to  the  volunteers  in  time  of  war,  without  depleting  the  reg- 
ular regiments  of  officers.  A  board  of  judge  advocates  is  recommended 
because  these  officers  are  absolutely  independent  of  political  influence, 
will  not  be  themselves  affected  by  the  proposed  law,  are  accustomed  to 
weighing  the  values  of  records,  and  are  professionally  distinguished  for 
the  judicial  fairness  and  temperament  so  essential  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  this  delicate  duty. 

This  proposition  would  deprive  no  officer  of  any  right,  retain  intact 
the  seniority  system,  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  service,  open  a  legiti- 
mate avenue  for  the  promotion  of  deserving  officers,  stimulate  ambition, 
foster  originality  and  enterprise,' equalize  rewards  while  at  the  same  time 
securing  appropriate  recognition  for  all  specially  meritorious  service,  and 
be  a  powerful  incentive  to  special  zeal,  energy,  and  industry  in  the  case 
of  every  officer  in  the  service.  It  would  substitute  the  standard  of  the 
maximum  for  that  of  the  minimum,  and  is  believed  to  be  entirely  un- 
objectionable in  every  way.  John  H.  Parker. 
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When  adventm-e,  going  Westward  Ho!  had  passed  the  100th  merid- 
ian west  of  Greenwich,  it  had  left  behind  the  humid  influence  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  entered  a  region  that  has  its  water  supply  a  great 
many  miles  away.  Of  the  vast  arid  and  semi-arid  area,  the  United 
States  owns  about  six  hundred  millions  of  acres.  Of  that  total  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one  hundred  millions  may  be  irrigated  by  supplementing  the 
natural  reservoirs  and  storing  the  storm  waters  for  gravity  distribution. 
Another  hundred  millions  may  include  the  forested  and  semi-forested 
land,  which  should  all  be  reserved  and  cherished  as  jealously  as  Naboth 
guarded  his  vineyard. 

The  remaining  four  hundred  millions  of  acres  are  grazing  lands.  In 
their  virgin  state  these  were  covered  by  a  vast  variety  of  forage  plants, 
each  affording  pasture  in  its  turn  and  season.  They  supplied  a  succes- 
sion of  feed  for  live  stock  on  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  grazing 
area  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  pampas  of  the  Argentines.  But 
they  were  on  the  public  domain,  free  to  everybody,  where  all  live  stock 
was  a  free  commoner.  The  Government  had  dealt  so  with  the  public 
lands  west  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte, 
where  no  dry  season  interrupted  the  growth  and  renewal  of  the  natural 
forage.  Everybody  had  ranged  his  stock  on  those  moist  prairies  untU 
they  were  conquered  by  the  plough.  Why,  then,  should  not  everybody 
have  the  same  privilege  wherever  the  public  domain  lay  ?  Everybody 
enjoyed  that  privilege.  But  instead  of  grazing  only  domestic  stock,  the 
great  beef  herds  were  created.  It  was  the  most  economical  production 
of  beef.  Chicago  built  stockyards  and  slaughter-houses  to  receive  it; 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City  followed ;  and  for  years  the  ranges  poured  out 
a  stream  of  cattle  to  meet  the  pole-axe,  supply  the  domestic  market,  and 
furnish  a  profitable  export  trade. 

Then  the  supply  slackened.  The  census  of  1880  showed  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cattle  per  capita  of  our  population.  That  of  1900 
exhibited  an  accelerated  decline.  The  delivery  of  range  cattle  to  the 
slaughtering  centres  feU  off  sixty  per  cent  in  six  years,  and  the  price  of 
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beef  on  the  butcher's  block  rose  more  than  forty  per  cent.  Then  men 
said  that  there  must  be  something  the  matter ;  and  the  United  States 
hvdrographers  went  out  into  the  arid  region,  where  they  found  that, 
although  the  Japan  current  was  still  supplying  moisture,  the  crust  of 
the  eaith  was  dry.  The  watercourses  had  been  cut  into  deep  channels, 
were  ton-ents  when  rain  fell,  and  then  ran  immediately  dry.  Springs 
had  lost  then  affluence.     The  blear  desert  had  overspread  the  meadow. 

The  hydrographers  were  followed  by  the  agrostologists  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  They  found  that  the  grasses,  forage  plants,  and 
browse  shrubs  were  gone.  All  nature's  nice  adjustment  to  prevent 
evaporation  from  the  soil  and  to  open  it  for  absorption  by  the  plant 
roots  had  disapx-)eared.  Her  equilibrium  had  been  destroyed.  The 
water  no  longer  went  steadily  and  slowly  through  the  soil  to  feed 
springs  and  maintain  the  even  flow  of  streams  without  deepening  their 
channels;  but  it  rushed  over  the  denuded  surface,  eroded  it,  and  ap- 
peared at  once  in  the  drainage  channels  as  a  mad  torrent.  The  flocks 
and  herds,  grazing  as  free  commoners,  had  eaten  the  forage,  destroyed 
the  stable  moisture,  and  left  desert  and  desolation  behind. 

The  pioneers  of  all  that  widespread  region  could  be  called  as 
witnesses  regarding  the  former  and  present  physical  conditions,  and  the 
destruction  of  its  sole  potentiality  of  wealth.  Let  one  witness  utter 
the  testimony  of  all,  whether  they  come  from  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  or  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  that  domain. 

Mr.  Bay  less,  of  Oracle,  Arizona,  in  a  letter  to  the  Government  agro- 
stologists, says  that  the  rich  grasses  of  San  Pedro  valley  are  gone,  and 
that  the  river  channel  is  cut  down  from  three  to  twenty  feet.  The 
valley  is  a  sandy  waste  from  bluff  to  bluff.  Cutting  down  the  river 
channel  impairs  or  prevents  its  use  for  irrigation.  These  results  are  due 
to  the  use,  free  and  in  common,  of  the  land  for  gi-azing.  The  average 
rainfall  still  comes,  but  nature's  mode  of  conservation  has  been  de- 
stroyed; and  where,  twelve  years  before,  40,000  cattle  fed  and  fattened, 
3,000  famine-smitten  creatures  now  eke  out  an  existence.  Mr.  Bayless 
adds  that  very  few  of  these  cattle  were  sold  or  removed  from  the  range, 
most  of  them  having  been  left  until  the  pasture  was  destroyed,  when 
they  perished  by  starvation.  The  same  story  can  be  told  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  four  hundred  million  acres  of  grazing  lands  in  tlie  West, 
which  belong  to  the  Federal  Government.  Cattle  have  grazed  below  the 
point  of  sustenance  for  them,  and  slioep  have  followed  to  eat  what  i*e- 
mained  t<^)  the  roots,  and  tram])  th(;  surface  into  dust.  The  agi'icultural 
settlers  have  their  freeholds  invaded  by  nomadic  flocks  and  herds.  Jiival 
11 
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stockmen  hold  a  portion  of  the  range  with  Winchesters.  Homicides  red- 
den the  struggle  for  survival,  and  a  great  industry  is  dying  of  starvation. 
The  whole  region  has  less  water  for  irrigation,  and  yearly  grows  less  in- 
viting to  the  settler  who  seeks  a  home  supported  by  that  means.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  end  the  struggle,  to  call  back  the  forage,  to  stop  the 
march  of  the  desert,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  nature  ? 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  hydrographers  and  agrostologists, 
and  every  thoughtful  observer  who  lives  in  contact  with  these  distress- 
ing conditions  are  agreed  in  their  suggestion  of  the  means  of  restor- 
ation. They  are  not  without  a  precedent  to  support  their  advice.  The 
stock  ranges  of  Australia,  under  the  same  physical  conditions,  had  the 
same  history.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  Colonial  Governments 
called  the  stockmen  into  council,  and  there  was  devised  a  leasing  system 
protecting  the  rights  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  freeholders  and  of  large 
and  small  stockgrowers.  Each  one  got  a  leasehold.  He  confined  his 
stock  to  it,  changed  its  grazing  ground,  and  carefully  nurtured  the  re- 
seeding  of  the  forage,  with  the  result  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
Australian  range  is  now  restored  to  its  virgin  state. 

Texas  owns  her  own  domain.  A  vast  area  of  it  is  pastoral  and 
arid.  When  used  free  and  in  common,  the  land  became  bleak  and  re- 
pellent, its  forage  being  destroyed.  A  steer  could  barely  live  on  a  hun- 
dred acres.  Less  than  a  decade  ago,  against  the  opposition  of  the  stock- 
men, Texas  made  a  leasing  law.  Now  an  area  of  seventeen  acres 
supports  a  steer.  The  range  is  restored,  and  a  proposition  to  repeal  the 
lease  statute  would  convulse  the  State.  The  United  States  found  the 
range  on  the  Indian  reservations  destroyed.  It  leases  them;  the  lease- 
holders protect  a  restoration  of  the  forage ;  and  the  desert  has  retreated 
before  the  meadow.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  lease  their  State  lands,  the  school  sections,  lien  lands,  etc.,  for 
grazing,  at  an  average  of  one  cent  and  eighty  one-hundredths  per  acre, 
and  derive  from  that  source  an  aggregate  income  of  31,108,754  per  an- 
num. The  forage  on  these  State  leaseholds  has  been  protected  to  the 
point  of  restoration. 

Moved  by  these  examples,  and  stimulated  by  the  decadence  and 
drought  that  foUow  the  extirpation  of  the  forage,  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  in  session  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  two  years  ago,  re- 
solved in  favor  of  a  Federal  grazing  lease.  Similar  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  American  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  in  annual  conven- 
tion at  Denver,  March,  1901,  with  only  four  dissenting  votes,  and  by 
the  Pacific  Stockmen's  Association,  in  annual  convention  at  San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  January  14,  1902.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ably  supports 
this  proposal  in  his  last  report.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  message  of  last  December,  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  free  use  in  common  of  the  grazing  domain.  The  legis- 
lation committee  of  the  American  Cattle  Growers'  Association  has  drawn 
a  bill  for  a  Federal  leasing  act,  which  after  having  been  introduced  into 
the  House  by  Mr.  Bowerock,  of  Kansas,  appears  in  Senate  Bill  3311, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Millard,  of  Nebraska.  It  leaves  every  leasehold  open 
to  the  homestead  entryman  under  existing  and  future  laws,  and  also  to 
the  mineral  entryman,  thus  offering  no  obstruction  to  the  actual  settler. 
In  allotting  the  leases  it  provides : 

Preference  for  leases  shall  be  given  to  owners  of  cultivated  agricultural  land  for 
leasable  lands  abutting  upon  their  freeholds,  in  proportion  of  ten  acres  of  leasehold 
to  one  of  freehold.  A  preference  of  ten  acres  of  leasehold  to  one  acre  of  freehold 
shall  also  be  given  to  stockgrowers  "who  are  also  freeholders.  This  preference  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  lands  within  counties  upon  which  their  stock  habitually  ranges.  If,  in 
case  of  either  of  the  preferences  above  provided,  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  leasable 
lands  in  the  county  to  give  each  person  entitled  to  the  preference  the  maximum  pro- 
portion of  ten  acres  to  one,  then  said  lands  shall  be  prorated  between  the  persons  en- 
titled to  such  preference.  The  further  preference  to  lands  not  leased  under  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  given  to  stockgrowers  who  were  in  actual 
use  and  occupancy  of  said  lands  during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1901,  to  be  leased 
to  them  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  in  and  use  thereof.  Where  the 
States  lease  State  lands,  the  bona-fide  holders  of  such  State  leaseholds  shall  be  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  preference  given  to  stockgrowers  who  are  also  freeholders :  Provided, 
That  such  State  leaseholds  are  not  held  by  any  one  person  in  tracts  exceeding  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  in  one  body. 

At  the  price  fixed,  the  leasable  area  will  produce  a  revenue  of 
S8,000,000  annually.  It  is  provided  that  this  shall  go  into  the  Federal 
Treasur}',  as  a  fund  for  irrigating  aU  irrigable  lands  in  the  region  where 
it  is  earned.  Whenever  the  Federal  Government,  a  State,  or  private 
enterprise  provides  water  storage  and  distributi-on  for  irrigation,  all  lands 
subject  thereto  are  cancelled  out  of  the  lease  without  compensation  to 
the  leaseholder.  The  fund  will  be  large,  and  will  protect  the  Treasury 
against  any  call  for  tax-derived  revenue  for  irrigation. 

Why  should  the  East  oppose  such  a  measure?  It  protects  equally 
freehold  rights  and  those  of  small  and  large  stockgrowers.  None  can  be 
excluded.  The  lands  which  the  revenue  irrigates  will  not  compete  with 
Eastern  farm  lands.  They  cannot  produce  grain  for  export,  as  it  will 
nr)t  bear  transp<^}rtation.  With  inappreciable  exceptions,  the  most  profit- 
able use  of  this  land  will  be  in  the  profluction  of  hay  as  winter  feed  for 
Rtock.  But  unless  the  dry  summer  range  is  leased  and  protected,  and 
its  forage  restored,  there  will  be  no  stock  to  eat  the  winter  feed.     The 
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symmetrical,  economic  development  of  the  arid  region  and  its  profitable 
use  depend  upon  the  restoration  of  the  summer  range.  The  proposed 
law  is  good  business.  It  derives  an  irrigation  fund  from  an  existing 
public  asset — an  asset  that  has  enriched  the  user  who  has  enjoyed  it  free 
of  cost  until  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  destroyed,  while  the  rest  is  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  dii'cction  at  a  rapid  pace. 

If  free  use  in  common  of  the  public  domain  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  had  destroyed  its  potential  wealth,  dried  up  the  springs  and 
streams,  poisoned  it  with  desert  conditions,  and  made  it  unfit  for  settle- 
ment, does  any  one  imagine  that  such  use  would  have  been  permitted 
and  its  effects  borne  without  any  effort  being  made  for  a  remedy  ? 

John  P.  Irish. 


I 


THE    DISIXTEGEATIO^r    AND    EECOXSTEUCTIOX   OF    THE 

CUEEICULUM. 

According  to  a  trite  commonplace,  it  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to 
build  up,  to  destroy  than  to  create,  to  disintegrate  than  to  reconstruct. 
In  educational  matters  few  more  forcible  illustrations  of  this  observa- 
tion can  be  found  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  our  experience  in  this 
country  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  the  courses  of  study  in 
use  by  the  institutions  of  the  higher  education.  But,  as  I  showed  in  a 
previous  article,'  the  curriculum  of  the  university,  by  its  excellence  or 
its  badness,  determines  in  a  very  important  way  the  success  or  the  fail- 
ure of  its  institutional  activity  in  every  one  of  its  three  chief  distin- 
guishing functions.  Neither  the  individual  teacher  nor  the  whole  body 
of  teachers  can  train  to  the  best  advantage  the  multitude  of  students 
under  them  if  teachers  and  students  are  working  in  connection  with  an 
ill-advised  or  loosely  organized  and  administered  system  of  instruction. 
This  is  quite  as  true  of  the  more  distinctly  practical  and  moral  elements 
of  training  as  it  is  of  those  which  are  more  distinctly  theoretical  and 
intellectual,  or  quite  abstracted  from  the  daily  life  of  the  average  citizen. 

Moreover,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure,  and  indeed  almost  foolish 
to  expect,  out  of  a  body  of  men  thus  ill  disciplined,  any  considerable 
number  of  great  explorers,  or  of  truly  creative  and  distinguished  mas- 
ters in  science,  art,  literature,  and  philosophy.  And,  although  men  who 
have  really  not  had  the  highest  kind  of  university  training  do  often 
Bucceed  admirably  in  im})arting  to  the  public  the  beneficent  results  of 
such  knowledge  and  ideas  as  they  have,  this  success  must  be  considered 
as  attained  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of,  the  lack  of  such  training. 
At  any  rate,  it  could  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  public  at  large  is 
likely  to  be  the  more  richly  blessed  by  educational  institutions  which 
employ  the  l(iast  efficient  means  for  the  thorough  mental  and  moral 
culture  and  synmietrical  development  of  their  own  members. 

The  problem  ottered  ])y  the  present  disintegiation  and  prospective 
reconstruction  of  the  cuiTiculum  of  the  institutions  which  profess  to  give 
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the  higher  education  is,  then,  a  problem  of  the  greatest  importance.  Its 
solution  concerns  most  \'itally  our  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  these 
institutions  are  worth  to  the  nation  all  that  the  best-favored  ones  among 
them  are  costing  the  nation.  Indeed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of 
all  the  problems  aflecting  the  true  functions  of  the  university,  this  is  the 
most  important  one  oflering  itself  for  solution  at  the  present  hour.  Nor 
do  I  hesitate  to  add  that,  in  my  judgment,  much  that  is  actually  being 
done  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  make 
the  whole  condition  of  education  worse  rather  than  better.  But  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  man  who  looks  both  backward  to  the 
teachings  of  history  and  inward  upon  the  unchanging  characteristics  of 
human  nature  may  also  look  forward  with  the  hope  that  a  somewhat 
radical  improvement  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed. 

In  general,  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
this  country  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  This  result  is  in  a  meas- 
ure due  to  unavoidable  historical  limitations  of  an  internal  sort.  It  is 
to  a  large  degree  ascribable  to  the  intellectual  and  social  environment 
in  the  midst  of  which  these  institutions  have  been  planted  and  are  still 
obliged  to  do  their  appointed  work.  But  it  is  due,  in  a  still  larger 
measure,  to  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  those  whose  special  care  has 
been  exf«ended  upon  the  reconstruction  of  this  curriculum.  The  truth 
of  all  these  statements  might  be  illustrated  and  enforced  with  a  detail 
which  would  far  outstrip  the  limits  set  by  any  series  of  articles,  however 
lengthy.  I  shj.U  confine  myself  to  brief  remarks  on  each  of  these  three 
points. 

The  course  of  study  which  was  coninionly  adopted  by  the  American 
colleges  when,  as  distinctive  and  in  some  respects  unique  institutions, 
they  were  called  into  existence  was  on  the  whole  admirably  fitted  to  its 
own  appointed  task.  It  recognized  the  indisputable  and  unchanging 
truth  that  a  really  "liberal "  culture,  that  is,  a  culture  which  sets  men 
free  from  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  narrowness,  and  that  selfishness  which 
is  the  essence  of  so  much  wrong-doing  —  the  education,  in  a  word, 
worthy  of  a  free  man  —  must  lay  a  strong  gi^sp  upon  all  the  sides  of 
man's  mental  and  moral  life.  Such  a  culture  must  furnish  him  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  physical  world,  in  whose 
embrace  he  lives,  has  been  organized ;  it  must  train  him  in  the  use  and 
interpretation  of  human  language,  so  that  he  can  turn  skilfully  the  key 
which  unlocks  the  stores  of  human  thought  and  feeling  in  the  world's 
best  literatures ;  and,  finally,  but  by  no  means  last  in  importance,  it  must 
make  him  understand  human  nature  as  onlv  he  can  undei^tand  who  has 
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pursued  the  psychological  studies,  and  who  knows  something  worth 
while  about  the  results  of  human  reflective  thinking.  All  these  three 
important  groups  of  scholastic  and  vital  interests  were  represented,  in  a 
fairly  well-balanced  way,  in  the  studies  of  the  old-fashioned  college  cur- 
riculum. This  curriculum  included  studies  in  mathematics  and  iu  the 
physics  and  astronomy  of  the  day,  in  the  mother  language  and  in  the 
classical  languages,  and  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  political  sciences, 
so-called. 

The  early  American  colleges  further  showed  their  good  sound  sense 
and  their  insight  iuto  the  nature  of  man  by  the  attempt,  at  least,  to 
make  all  these  studies  truly  disciplinary.  To  this  end  they  properly 
put  largely  upon  the  student  the  responsibility  of  mastering  his  lessons ; 
upon  the  teachers  they,  just  as  properly,  put  the  chief  responsibility  for 
sayiag  what  those  lessons  should  be.  And  to  the  discipline  of  the  class- 
room —  which,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  is  necessarily  dis- 
tinctively moral  as  well  as  iutellectual,  if  it  is  true  discipline  at  all  — 
they  added  a  somewhat  rigorous  set  of  ethical  and  religious  requirements 
that  were  enforced  outside.  In  spite  of  many  deficiencies  and  failures, 
such  as  belong  to  the  practical  working  of  all  human  institutions,  their 
method  of  securing  the  results  of  the  desired  moral  and  mental  training 
was,  on  the  whole,  well  chosen. 

Two  principal  causes  provoked  the  demand  for  a  somewhat  thorough 
reconstruction  of  the  old-fashioned  college  curriculum;  and  when  the 
demand  was  not  met  with  sufficient  promptness  and  liberality,  these 
same  causes  began  to  work  its  disintegration.  These  were  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  new  learning  —  which  was  at  first  chiefly  within  the 
domain  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  —  with  the  accompanying 
change  necessitated  in  the  methods  of  research  and  instruction;  and, 
second,  the  important  fact  that,  in  connection  with  the  unifying  of  the 
world  in  every  resjject,  a  knowledge  of  other  modern  languages  —  espe- 
cially of  German  and  French  —  became  almost  indisi:)ensable  for  the 
successful  administration  of  the  higher  education.  Science,  in  the 
narrower  meaning  of  this  much  misused  word,  began  to  clamor  for  its 
rightful  ])lace  in  the  studies  of  the  American  college ;  and  so  did  the 
m(xleni  languages  other  than  English.  Moreover,  as  the  younger  men 
studied  in  Germany  and  France,  or  began  by  reading  to  familiarize 
thems<ilves  with  what  was  doing  in  those  countries  and  with  the  newer 
way  of  doing,  a  change  in  the  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  all 
the  HubjectH  taught  by  the  C(ill(ige  curriculum  was  also  demanded. 

The  clasHical  languages,  and  the  teachers  of  these  languages,  were  the 
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first  to  feel  the  weight  of  pressure  into  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
from  the  newer  forms  of  learning,  and  also  the  weight  of  odium  con- 
nected with  the  conviction  that  improved  methods  of  instruction  were 
to  be  the  order  of  the  coming  day.  They  still  bear  the  greater  weight 
of  both  forms  of  antagonism  to  the  maintenance  of  the  old-fashioned 
college  curriculum.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  deny  that,  if  this  weight  at  pres- 
ent is  peculiarly  onerous,  the  advocates  of  the  prescribed  study  of  the 
classics  have  themselves  chiefly  to  blame.  Not  to  enter  into  further 
detail  in  justifying  this  charge,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  professors 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  our  American  colleges,  with  certain  notable  ex- 
ceptions, have  hitherto  maintained  too  much  of  an  attitude  of  haughty 
superiority  or  of  illiberality  toward  the  culture  offered  by  science,  the 
modern  languages,  and  philosophy,  and  that  they  have  clung  too  per- 
sistently to  antiquated  methods  of  teaching,  and  have  failed  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  newest  learning  in  their  own  specialties.  For  all 
these  and  other  reasons,  they  have  too  often  shown  themselves  unable 
to  introduce  their  own  pupils  to  the  treasures  of  thought  contained  in  the 
poetry,  morals,  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  literatures.  Doubtless,  a 
similar  charge  may  be  brought  against  many  college  professors  in  every 
department  of  instruction  —  professors  who  have  too  obviously  failed  to 
attain  for  themselves  that  breadth  of  culture  and  of  intellectual  interests, 
that  genial  and  hospitable  attitude  toward  every  form  of  attainment  and 
endeavor,  which  a  truly  "  liberal  education  "  is  intended  to  bestow.  But 
how  is  a  truly  liberal  education  to  be  attained  for  the  teachers  of  to- 
moiTow  when  the  curriculum  of  to-day  is  being  made  more  unfit  for  im- 
parting it? 

At  the  same  time  that  these  causes  have  been  at  work  to  secure  a 
much-needed  reconstruction  of  the  curriculum  of  our  higher  educational 
institutions,  other  causes  have  tended  to  disorganize  and  disintegrate, 
without  assisting  in  the  work  of  a  wise  reconstruction.  In  part  through 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  curriculum  itself,  respecting  the  bal- 
ance of  interests  represented  and  the  methods  of  instruction  employed, 
but  more  especially  through  those  political  and  social  changes  which  have 
led  the  parents  and  guardians  of  American  youth  to  leave  so  largely 
to  these  youths  themselves  every  form  of  self-control  and  discipline,  the 
demand  arose  for  a  sudden  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  elective  portion 
of  the  college  curriculum.  Within  this  cuiriculum  room  had  to  be  made 
for  the  physical  sciences  and  for  the  modern  languages.  This  room 
was,  in  a  measure,  made  by  crowding  part  of  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and,  later,  of  the  modern  languages  also,  down  upon  the  fitting 
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schools.  But  within  the  curriculum  itself  still  more  room  was  demanded. 
The  demand  was  altogether  reasonable ;  but  it  should  have  been  met  by 
a  readjustment  of  the  prescribed  studies,  and,  perhaps  also,  by  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  precise  method  of  prescribing  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  met  largely  by  abolishing  prescribed  studies,  and  corre- 
spondingly increasing  elective  studies.  Thus  it  was  designed  to  give  the 
physical  sciences  and  the  modern  languages  a  "  fan*  show  "  in  the  make- 
up of  a  liberal  education. 

In  the  history  of  education  there  has  seldom  been  a  more  astonishing 
confusion  of  principles,  or  a  more  misleading  confusion  of  practices,  than 
that  which  has  resulted  in  the  present  disorganized  condition  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  American  college.  This  curriculum,  as  it  existed  in 
its  old-fashioned  form,  did  sorely  need  to  be  modernized.  To  make  it 
modern,  in  a  reasonable  and  efficient  way,  it  should  have  been  recon- 
structed in  deference  to  the  same  psychological  and  philosophical  prin- 
ciples which  were  fairly  maintained  in  its  original  construction,  and 
which  all  the  coUege  presidents  and  faculties  in  the  world  can  neither 
abolish  nor  destroy.  Instead  of  this,  however,  it  was  disintegrated  by 
an  excessive  and  injudicious  use  of  the  elective  principle.  For  the  wise, 
deliberate,  and  instructed  choice  of  the  elements  of  a  "liberal  education  " 
by  the  men  whose  profession  is  education,  there  were  substituted  the 
relatively  sudden  and  uninstructed  choices  of  the  youths  in  the  process 
of  education.  Somehow,  with  the  so-called  "educator,"  who  aims  at  the 
reputation  of  being  "up  to  date,"  the  opinion  seems  unquestioned  that 
a  modem  liberal  education  is  the  same  thing  as  an  education  conducted 
by  the  recurrent  elections  of  those  who  are  being  educated !  No  greater 
mistake  could  easily  be  made  than  this.  The  words  "  modern  "  and 
"elective  "  are  not  more  unlike  than  are  the  things  for  which  they  stand 
in  realitv.  A  modern  curriculum  and  an  elective  curriculum  are,  both 
in  theor}'  and  in  practice,  totally  different.  Nay,  they  are  in  many 
respects  antagonistic. 

l)(HiH  the  reader  ask  for  proof  ?  It  can  be  furnished  in  abundance, 
[.et  only  the  judgment  of  the  wise  and  well- trained  expert  as  to  what 
vould  Ije  most  desirable  for  any  student  who  wished  to  put  himself 
abreast  of  the  elementary  tniths,  thoughts,  and  methods  relating  to  the 
rnfxlem  development  of  the  arts,  sciences,  literatures,  and  philosophy, 
\)e  com[«red  with  the  elections  of  the  average  student  in  those  institu- 
tions of  the  higher  echication  where  the  unrestricted  elective  system  has 
most  nearly  run  its  comjJete  l(*ngths. 

Th«-  nreseut  condition  of  the  curriculum  of  our  institutions  of  th(; 
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higher  education  is  confessedly  one  of  unstable  equilibrium.  It  needs 
further  changes.  And  attempts  at  further  changes,  and  changes  actually 
accomplished  —  both  with  an  almost  complete  disregard  of  any  perma- 
nent basis  either  in  experience  or  in  the  philosophy  of  education  —  ai-e 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  total  result  remains  in  a  condition  as  un- 
satisfactory as  it  is  unstable.  Naturally  enough  so,  since  the  changes 
ai'e  almost  wholly  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  elec- 
tive courses ;  while  what  is  reaUy  needed  in  order  to  improve  the  cur- 
riculum is  not  a  matter  subject  at  all  to  the  election  of  the  persons  who 
are  being  educated.  Indeed,  the  more  the  elective  principle  is  put  into 
control,  extended  over  all  subjects,  and  cai-ried  down  into  the  earlier 
years  of  the  university  training,  the  more  the  confusion  and  dissatisfac- 
tion are  increased.  But  the  still  further  extension  of  the  principle  is 
the  only  logical  outcome  of  its  original  acceptance.  The  fault  is  with 
the  principle  itself.  There  is  absolutely  no  good  reason  for  requiring 
the  higher  mathematics  after  all  study  of  logic  has  been  made  elective ; 
or  for  keeping  men  "  pegging  away  "  at  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  in- 
terpretation, when  they  can  do  as  they  choose  about  studying  psychology 
and  economics ;  or  for  compelling  them  to  multiply  their  own  insig- 
nificant compositions  in  English,  or  to  continue  reading  in  class  second- 
rate  poetry  and  novels,  when  they  are  to  be  allowed  a  perfect  license 
regarding  the  consideration  of  moral  and  religious  problems.  As  this 
process  of  disintegration  goes  on,  however,  the  complexity  of  the  subjects 
soliciting  choice  becomes  more  bewildering ;  the  courses  still  prescribed 
become  more  odious  in  comparison  with  those  aheady  rendered  elective ; 
the  clashing  of  interests  and  of  attractive  or  repellent  advertisement 
increases ;  mental  and  moral  discipline  of  the  best  order,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  class-room,  becomes  more  difficult  to  administer;  and  in  all 
these  ways  the  discharge  of  the  true  functions  of  the  university  becomes 
hindered  and  impaired.  The  complete  destruction  of  the  old-fashioned 
prescribed  curriculum  by  unrestricted  use  of  the  elective  principle  would 
seem,  then,  to  be  the  only  logical  and  feasible  way  at  present  of  destroy- 
ing the  elective  principle  itseK. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  argue  anew  the  long-standing  contention 
between  the  advocates  of  the  elective  and  the  advocates  of  the  required 
curriculum.  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  leave  the  subject  with  the 
remark  that  the  more  recent  utterances  from  the  dissatisfied  in  those 
places  where  the  elective  system  has  had  its  most  brilliant  successes  are, 
to  my  mind,  quite  enough  in  the  way  of  personal  testimony.  These 
utterances  accord  with  my  own  judgment  as  based  also  upon  personal 
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experience.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  results  of  any  system  of 
education  cannot  be  calculated  or  estimated  correctly  until  several  gen- 
erations of  living  men,  trained  under  it,  have  shown  its  results  by  the 
place  which  they  take  among  the  leaders  of  science,  art,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  nation.  We  shall  have 
to  wait  for  an  empii'ical  demonstration. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  important  considerations  which  as 
a  lifelong  student  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  —  and  these  are  the 
principles  of  education  —  I  am  compelled  to  believe  have  never  received 
their  due  regard.  Let  us  give  them  just  a  passing  notice.  And,  first, 
the  assumption  is  quite  prevalent  that  the  subjects  of  scholastic  pursuit, 
which  should  make  up  the  modern  cuniculum,  are  so  equal  in  value  and 
so  indefinite  in  number  that  it  is  impossible  to  organize  them  into  any 
system  that  could  be  reasonably  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  "  liberal 
education."  But  this  is  not  true.  Speaking  broadly,  there  are  only 
three  such  classes  of  subjects  as  every  liberally  educated  man  must  know 
something  worth  while  about,  in  the  educated  man's  way.  These  are: 
(1)  language  as  the  key  to  the  interpretation,  and  the  medium  for  the 
expression,  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  literatures  which  this 
key  unlocks ;  (2)  so  much  of  mathematics  as  is  necessary  to  comprehend 
the  simpler  methods  and  principles  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  methods  actually  employed,  and  the  principles  dis- 
covered, in  at  least  some  one  of  those  sciences ;  (3)  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  man's  own  mental  and  moral  activities,  and  some  apprehension 
of  the  character  of  the  problems  that  have  always  engaged  the  noblest 
exercises  of  the  reflective  reason  of  man,  and  of  the  answers  given  by 
human  reason  to  these  problems.  These  needs  of  aU  courses  of  study 
are  in  themselves  fixed  and  unchanging.  The  ministering  to  them  all 
by  a  disciplinary  method  and  in  a  fairly  balanced  way  is  the  function 
>(  university  education.  Intrinsically  considered,  then,  there  is  no 
jjarticular  ditficulty  in  an*anging  a  thoroughly  modern,  available  cur- 
riculum consisting  of  prescribed  studies,  and  made  accordant  with  the 
larger  experience  of  the  race  in  educational  matters. 

But,  second,  a  purely  or  largely  elective  curriculum  never  can  be 
made  either  symmetrical  or  disciplinary.  It  is  not  according  to  the 
unchanging  psychological  principles  which  govern  human  conduct  that 
it  should  be  so  constructed.  The  average  youth,  like  tlie  average  man, 
{(jea  not  begin  with  eagerness,  and  then  ]»ursue  witli  steadiness  to  a 
•iiccessful  issue,  any  particular  line  of  hard  work  simply  or  chiefly  be- 
uuHc  he  enjoys  just  that  kind  of  huid  work  for  its  own  sake.     But 
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success  in  scholarship  —  I  care  not  of  what  kind  —  is  always  the  reward  I 
of  hard  work;  just  as  success  in  business,  or  artisanship,  or  art,  or  public  f 
life,  is  the  reward  of  hard  work.  A  few  exceptions  there  may  be ;  but  these 
are  not  more  than  enough  to  prove  the  rule.  And  even  what  seems  tx) 
be  an  excepti<m  ordinarily  shows  itseK,  under  closer  inspection,  to  be  an 
instance  of  the  rule.  AMiat  does  somewhat  imiformly  take  place  —  and 
so  imiformly  that  education  can  reckon  upon  it  —  is  this :  the  youth 
who  is  induced  or  compelled  to  work  along  any  one  line  of  study,  if  the 
method  does  nut  make  the  subject  too  distasteful,  until  he  acquires  some 
sense  of  mastery  and  the  happiness  which  comes  from  master}',  is  alto- 
gether likely  to  prefer  that  kind  of  work. 

The  third  remark  which  I  wish  to  make  is  somewhat  more  special 
in  its  application  to  our  own  national  conditions  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  earlier  paf»er  I  referred  to  the  present  pressing  need,  everywhere, 
of  trained  men.  This  need  is  destined  for  some  time  to  be  upon  the 
increase.  It  will  be  increasingly  felt  by  all  the  different  principal  busi- 
nesses and  professions,  and  in  all  the  higher  regions  where  are  found 
the  most  advanced  leaders  in  science,  art,  literature,  and  philosophy. 
As  a  nation  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  our  ingrained  —  shall  I  say, 
inherited?  —  Anglo-Saxon  self-satisfaction  and  self-conceit.  We  are 
morally  boimd  to  abate  somewhat  of  that  crime  of  over-confidence  and 
insolence  which  ruined  so  many  strong  peoples  in  the  past,  and  which 
the  Greek  sages  regarded  as  so  peculiarly  hateful  to  the  gods  and  tempt- 
ing of  their  pimishment.  Submission  to  discipline,  to  long-continued 
and  severe  mental  and  moral  training,  is  what  is  peculiarly  needed 
bv  those  vouths  of  the  nation  who  are  in  the  future  to  be  leaders  of  the 
national  life.  Wealth  of  natural  resources,  natural  cleverness,  or  a  dis- 
position to  push  one's  self  forward,  cannot  permanently  take  the  place  of 
thorough  discipline. 

I  have  alreadv  said  that  the  curriculum  of  our  liigher  institutions  of 
learning  is  at  present  in  an  unstable  and  unsatisfactory'  condition,  and 
that  the  call  for  changes  is  constantly  becoming  more  imperative.  This 
call  is  reasonable  and  must  be  met.  It  amounts  to  a  demand  for  the 
adaptation  of  this  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  cur  modern  life.  But  I 
have  also  said  that  this  demand  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  demand 
to  make  the  courses  of  study  in  college  more  completely,  or  even  whoUy, 
elective.  I  repeat  that  a  modem  curriculum  and  an  elective  curriculum 
are  not  the  same  thino::  on  the  contrarv,  the  chances  are  that  the  two 
demands  will  become  more  and  moi:e  inconsistent  and  even  contradictory. 
But  a  modernized  libeiul  education  imdoubtedly  calls  for  relatively  more 
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of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  the  modern  languages,  and  for  relatively 
less  of  mathematics  and  of  the  classical  languages.  Now  to  test  the 
nature  of  this  call,  let  us  suppose  that  French  and  German  are  made  as 
difficult  and  disciplinary  —  if  that  prove  possible  —  as  Latin  and  Greek 
have  hitherto  been,  and  let  us  then  see  whether  the  choices  of  the  stu- 
dents will  properly  adjust  themselves  to  the  modern  curriculum.  Or 
let  us  take  off  the  requirement  —  both  for  entrance  and  withiii  the  uni- 
versity —  for  all  mathematics  beyond  the  elements  of  algebra  and  plane 
geometry,  and  then  watch  the  effect  upon  the  popularity  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  of  the  physical  sciences  dependent  upon  the  mathe- 
matics. 

Let  us  the  rather  try  sympathetically,  as  well  as  intelligently,  to 
face  tlie  just  complaints  which  are  now  rife  agaiQst  the  continuance  of 
the  already  disintegrated  college  curriculum.  These  complaints  are 
chiefly  the  following :  The  conditions  of  admission  are  too  complicated 
and  too  onerous.  They  involve  too  much  of  too  many  subjects.  The 
attempt  to  comply  with  them  is  overtaxing  even  the  best  equipped  of 
the  private  fitting-schools.  Compliance  with  these  conditions,  even  if 
it  could  be  had  at  the  public  expense  by  the  high-schools,  is  a  very 
luubtful  form  of  employing  the  money  raised  by  taxation,  especially 
since  the  needs  of  the  primary  and  lower  secondary  education  are  in 
general  so  poorly  met.  Under  the  existing  system,  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy,  who  want  a  university  degree  as  a  social  distinction,  are  tempted 
to  have  themselves  crammed  for  theii*  examinations ;  and  those  who  have 
to  support  themselves  while  fitting  themselves  for  this  degree  are  over- 
loaded with  the  task  of  preparation.  In  general,  the  age  at  which  the 
average  boy  can  \ye  thoroughly  well  and  safely  fitted  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege is  too  high.  Now  every  one  of  these  complaints  is  justly  taken. 
A  change  is  demanded  in  the  conditions  required  for  entering  upon  the 
studies  of  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  education. 

A  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum  itself  is  also  imperatively 
demanded.  All  the  courses  in  the  most  highly  equipped  institutions 
which  undertake  to  fit  men  well  for  the  different  specialized  professions 
•r  scholastic  pursuits  are  obliged  to  increase  greatly  their  demands  uj)on 
the  time  of  their  students,  in  order  to  comi)ly  with  the  requisites  of  a 
mfKleni  professional  eclucation.  The  best  medical  schools  cannot  now 
1)6  satisfied  with  less  than  four  years  of  exceedingly  severe  disciplinary 
training.  The  modem  ]>reparation  of  the  physician  tolerates  no  ])iittering 
with  an  ill-assorted  elective  system  that  is  really  no  system  at  all.  l)()(\s 
a  man  choose  the  profession  of  teaching  as  his  life-work  ?     Then  ho  must, 
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if  he  aims  to  prepare  himself  for  the  highest  professional  success,  spend 
scarcely  less  time  in  the  study  of  his  chosen  specialty.  This  demand 
for  a  lengthening  of  the  curriculum  for  professional  training  has  already 
reached  the  schools  of  law ;  and  by  and  by  it  will  reach  those  institu- 
tions which  always  lag  longest  behind  the  others  —  the  schools  of 
theology. 

Now  all  attempts  to  meet  such  legitimate  demands  for  a  shortening 
of  the  college  curriculum  as  arise  from  the  increased  requirements  of 
professional  training  haye  hitherto  produced  no  satisfactory  result  by 
way  of  modifying  this  curriculum.  The  professional  schools  haye  in- 
yaded  the  last  year  of  college  studies.  But  the  admission  of  the  first- 
year  professional  studies  into  the  senior  year  of  college,  as  electiye  studies, 
is  a  makeshift  which  is  sure  to  proye  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  college 
and  to  the  professional  schools.  The  college  has  to  complain  that  its 
courses  of  study  are  made  still  more  heterogeneous  and  ill-organized,  and 
that  its  difficulties  of  discipline  and  of  meeting  expenses  are  still  further 
increased.  The  professional  schools  might  well  pay  more  attention  than 
they  do  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  students  they  thus  secure  either 
take  their  courses  as  "snaps,"  or  else  pursue  them  at  a  yery  great  disad- 
yantage  as  seen  from  the  high  professional  point  of  yiew. 

Meanwhile,  the  baleful  influence  of  the  "electiye  "  temper  of  mind 
and  habit  of  conduct  is  oyer  all.  For  an  increasing  multitude,  it  is 
cram,  cram,  to  get  into  college,  and  sham,  sham,  to  get  through.  The 
earnest  man  who,  by  his  later  choice,  will  be  a  theologian  and  a  preacher 
finds  himself  otherwise  ready  (sic  I)  to  enter  the  theological  seminary,  but 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  the  New  Testament  was 
written,  or  of  .the  method  and  the  results  of  philosophical  reflection  upon 
the  problems  of  life  and  destiny.  The  would-be  doctor  has  neyer  studied 
physics  until  he  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  cramming  it  in  order  to 
secure  admission  to  the  medical  school.  The  student  of  law  is  welcomed 
with  open  arms  by  his  dean,  although  neither  he  nor  the  dean  has  eyer 
made  any  intelligent  and  thorough  examination  of  that  ethical  nature 
and  ethical  deyelopment  of  man  out  of  which  all  law  springs,  or  of  the 
logical  processes  which  characterize  all  sound  argument.  And  the 
teacher  who  wishes  to  train  himself  for  success  in  grasping  truth  and 
imparting  it  to  others  —  unless,  forsooth!  he  has  heard  some  loose  and 
light  talk  about  "  pedagogy  "  —  may  enter  upon  his  professional  career 
in  total  ignorance  of  what  the  modern  science  of  psychology  has  accom- 
plished. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  plan  for  shortening  the  term  for 
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liberal  education  by  breaking  down  the  distinction  between  it  and  the 
years  needed  for  the  more  strictly  professional  training  is  destined  to 
failure.  This  plan  only  introduces  another  element  of  disintegration 
into  the  college  curriculum.  It  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  added  year  or 
two  of  time  required  by  the  modern  professional  school,  with  its  high 
degree  of  specialization  in  subjects  of  study  and  in  method.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  demand  is  not  diminished  for  a  kind  of  preparatory 
education  which  shall  release  the  student  earlier  in  life  to  enter  upon 
a  highly  specialized  course  of  professional  study,  and  so  to  begin  earlier 
his  professional  career.  This  demand  is  reasonable  and  ought  to  be  met. 
Considered  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  an  unbearable  hardship 
for  the  father  of  only  average  or  poor  resources  to  support  his  son  and 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  studies  in  medicine,  or  law,  or  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  until  the  son  is  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  of 
age.  But  self-support  for  so  long  a  period  of  years  is  in  all  the  pro- 
fessional studies  except  those  of  the  theological  school  —  where  a  sym- 
pathetic public  pays  most  of  the  expenses  —  an  almost  appalling  hardship 
for  the  poor  student.  Health  and  courage  are  extremely  liable  to  break 
down  under  the  effort.  But  the  sons  of  the  wealthy,  or  those  young 
men  who  are  rich  in  their  own  right,  are  not  the  class  from  which  the 
professions  of  law,  medicine,  teaching,  and  theology  are  mostly  to  be 
recruited. 

I  hold,  then,  that  the  caU  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  curriculum  of 
our  higher  institutions  of  education  is,  in  important  respects,  entirely 
reasonable,  and,  indeed,  imperative.  That  it  is  impossible  to  meet  this 
call  for  an  effective  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  students,  and  that 
the  most  successful  discharge  of  the  other  functions  of  a  truly  great  and 
praiseworthy  university  cannot  be  secured  by  any  extension  or  further 
modification  of  the  current  principle  of  student  "  electives  '"  are  also,  I 
believe,  reasonable  and  weU-founded  convictions.  How,  then,  shall  the 
needed  reconstruction  take  place  ?     It  should  te  as  follows : 

(1)  The  requirements  for  admission  to  college  should  be  reduced,  so 
that  the  average  boy  may  be  well  fitted  one  year  earlier  than  is  now  the 
case.  But  this  measure  of  reconstruction  should  have  reference  chiefly 
to  the  reduction  of  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  variety  of  subjects  which 
are  now  found  upon  the  entrance  examination  ])aj)ers.  Less  cram  of 
many  topics,  with  more  leisurely  and  thorough  training  in  a  comparatively 
few  selected  topics,  is  the  need  at  this  point.  In  a  word,  the  entrance 
conditions  should  be  made  such  that  the  average  boy  can  pass  them  well 
at  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
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(2)  The  curriculum  of  the  college  should  be  made  such  that  the 
youth  of  average  ability  aud  faithfulness  who  enters  it  well  prepared 
can  pass  it  well  in  three  years'  time.  That  is  to  say,  the  college  course 
should  be  reconstructed  as  a  three-years'  course ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  made  a  true  college  course  —  a  modern  and  revised  edition 
of  what  was  for  its  time  the  very  honorable  and  effective  curriculum  of 
the  original  American  college.  The  average  college  graduate  would  then 
be  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

(3)  This  reconstructed  college  curriculum  should  consist  of  graded 
and  disciplinary  courses  in  the  three  great  classes  of  subjects  with  which, 
as  has  akeady  been  said,  all  truly  liberal  education,  of  whatever  time  or 
representing  whatever  stage  of  human  culture,  has  to  do.  The  curricu- 
lum should  carry  the  student  along,  as  far  as  the  time  will  permit,  in 
all  three  of  these  subjects,  in  a  faiily  balanced  adjustment  of  the  inter- 
ests and  values  of  each  of  the  three,  and  by  the  use  of  the  most  improved 
modern  methods  of  instruction  and  disciplinary  study.  Fully  three- 
quarters  of  this  curriculum  —  including  each  one  of  these  three  classes 
of  subjects  —  should  be  required  of  every  student,  with  liberty,  how- 
ever, to  add  the  remaining  one-quarter  to  such  interests  as  the  indi- 
vidual might  especially  desire  to  cultivate,  and  with  a  certain  consider- 
able elasticity  during  the  last  year  as  respects  the  choice  of  teachers 
and  the  particular  aspects  of  the  subjects  to  be  studied. 

(4)  The  professional  schools  should  be  greatly  strengthened  and  im- 
proved, after  being  strictly  excluded  from  tampering  with  the  non-pro- 
fessional studies  of  the  college  curriculum.  And  side  by  side  with  these 
schools  should  be  built  up  —  but  only  by  the  greater  universities  —  a 
graduate  school,  in  which  provision  should  be  made  for  the  prolonged 
technical  pursuit  of  all  the  higher  studies  in  science,  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  These  graduate  non-professional  studies  should  be  arranged 
in  courses  requiring  four  years  of  work,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

I  know  very  well  what  the  outcry  will  be  against  the  four  proposals 
which  have  just  been  made  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  present  disin- 
tegrated and  disorganized  curriculum  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  this  country.  We  shall  hear  most  loudly  expressed  the  objections, 
first,  that  this  would  be  "lowering  the  standard,"  so  far  as  numbers  (1) 
and  (2)  are  concerned;  and,  second,  that  it  would  be  "taking  the  back 
track,"  so  far  as  abolishing  the  college  elective  system,  or  number  (3), 
is  concerned.  But  these  phrases  do  not  disturb  me  any  more  than  does 
the  corresponding  outcry  about  "hauling  down  the  flag,"  and  "retreating 
from  territory  once  occupied,"  when  the  present  course  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  is  under  discussion.  If  the  standard  of  general  education  now 
required  of  the  man  who  does  not  propose  to  be  a  specialist  is  too  high, 
then  this  standard  should  be  lowered.  If  we  have  been  taking  the 
wrong  track  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  education  we  have  been  giviug  to 
this  average  man,  then  the  more  promptly  we  get  back  into  the  right 
track  the  better  for  him  and  for  us. 

I  deny,  however,  that  the  policy  which  has  just  been  recommended 
will  really  lower  the  standard  of  the  current  college  education.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  really  elevate  that  standard.  Nor  do  I  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  say  that  I  would  far  rather  have  any  young  man  in  whom  I 
was  interested  leave  college  at  twenty  after  goiag  through  with  such  a 
disciplinary  trainiug,  about  the  precise  character  of  which  he  had  not 
himself  exercised  much  choice,  than  have  him  graduate  at  twenty-two, 
after  two  years'  more  of  the  miscellaneous  and  ineffectively  taught  courses 
which  constitute  the  present  elective  coUege  curriculum.  As  a  teacher, 
moreover,  who  has  had  no  little  experience  in  training  other  teachers  in 
his  own  specialty,  I  have  no  hesitation  in» further  saying  that  I  should 
much  prefer  to  receive  for  advanced  graduate  work  the  younger  man, 
with  the  more  strictly  disciplinary,  well-balanced,  and  enforced  pre- 
liminar}'  education.  And,  finally,  as  a  student  of  my  own  specialty, 
while  I  regret  that  I  was  so  little  and  so  poorly  taught  at  college  in  the 
natural  sciences  and  in  the  modern  languages,  I  can  never  be  too  grate- 
ful that  I  was  educated  under  a  system  which  had  not  then  developed 
the  infelicities  and  inefficiency  of  the  present  elective  system. 

But  all  who  are  well  inside  of  the  innermost  educational  circles  know 
that  the  real  reasons  which  prevent  the  prompt  and  efficient  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  curriculum  of  our  institutions  of  the  higher  education  are  not 
those  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  The  real  reasons  are,  in 
general,  much  less  honorable  than  the  honest  but  mistaken  fear  of  "low- 
ering the  standard,"  or  of "  taking  the  back  track,"  etc.  The  best  of  them 
are  certain  genuine  embarrassments  affecting  the  disposition  of  men,  the 
acquiring  and  disposing  of  funds,  tlie  number  of  students,  and  the  popu- 
larity consistent  with  the  average  ignorance  as  to  what  the  higher  edu- 
cation ought  U)  be.  The  worst  of  them  are  —  as  happens,  alas !  to  every 
class  of  men  under  similar  conditions  —  tinged  with  ])ersonal  prejudices 
and  jealousies,  or  strongly  flavored  with  a  somewhat  bigoted  over-esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  each  one's  own  specialties,  and  an  underestimate 
of  the  value  of  the  favorite  studies  of  others.  In  a  word,  the  most  im- 
perative need,  in  order  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  college  curriculum, 
is  the  reconstnif'tion,  by  means  of  a  larg(^  increase  of  true  liberality  and 
12 
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genial,  well-informed  culture,  of  the  college  presidents  and  faculties 
themselves. 

The  leading  universities  of  the  country,  as  they  stand  toward  the 
problem  of  the  disintegration  and  reconstruction  of  their  curriculum,  are 
at  present  by  no  means  discharging  their  true  functions  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  highest  confidence.  Some  of  the  foremost  among  them 
have,  notably,  either  postponed  or  lost  their  chance  of  leading  the  coun- 
try in  the  right  du-ection  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem.  And  the 
blameworthiness  is  chiefly  their  own ;  for  the  real  demand  of  the  public 
is  reasonable.  But  the  answer  which  these  universities  are  trying  to 
give  to  this  demand  is  not  by  any  means  in  accordance  with  the  reason 
or  the  experience  of  mankind.  The  country  waits  to  see  what  university 
will  lead  it  in  the  matter  of  a  wisely  and  effectively  reconstructed  and 
modernized  curriculum.  George  Trumbull  Ladd. 


THE   BOEE   IN"   BATTLE. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  certainly  an  impartial  as  well  as  a  competent 
critic,  in  his  famous  letter  to  "The  Times  "  of  October  24,  1899,  said  of 
the  Boers : 

Taken  as  a  whole  they  are  an  eminently  quiet,  sober,  and  self-restrained  people, 
but  little  given  to  brawling  and  bragging.  ...  I  have  always  been  struck  by  their 
moderation  in  speaking  of  their  victories  over  our  soldiers. 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Bir- 
mingham, thus  described  the  same  nationality: 

The  Boers  are  not  naturally  a  warlike  race  ;  they  are  a  homely,  industrious,  and 
somewhat  rude  and  uncivilized  race  of  farmers  living  on  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
'lliey  are  animated  by  a  deep  and  somewhat  stern  religious  sentiment,  and  they  in- 
herit from  their  ancestors  —  the  men  who  won  "the  independence  of  Holland  from  the 
oppressive  rule  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  —  their  unconquerable  love  of  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Speaking  from  knowledge  gained  by  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  history  during  nearly  thirteen  years'  residence  in  their 
country,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  above  estimates  of  the 
Boers  in  every-day  life  very  fairly  and  accurately  describe  them.  But 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  perhaps  the  most  peaceably  in- 
clined people  in  the  world,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  typical  Boer  is 
not,  after  all,  seen  at  his  best  in  times  of  war;  for  then  are  developed 
and  displayed  some  of  his  best  qualities.  He  is  then  found  to  possess, 
in  addition  to  the  characteristics  described  above,  an  aptitude  for  strategy, 
a  resourcefulness,  a  power  of  endurance,  and  a  degree  of  mobility  little, 
if  anything,  short  of  marvellous. 

It  Ib  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  England  has  now  been  at  war 
with  these  people  for  nearly  thirty  months,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  ignorance  still  prevailing  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
B^jer  army  and  the  Boer  method  of  fighting.  The  following  account, 
therefore,  should  not  be  without  some  amount  of  interest  at  the  present 
juncture.  It  must  be  premised  that  Uie  ]V)er  method  of  fighting  is  not, 
strictly  s|)eaking,  guerilla  warfare,  although  it  is  usually  described  m 
such.     It   is,  rather,  what  military   tacticians  would   call  fighting   in 
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skii'mishing  order,  or,  better  still,  the  unit  system.  This  remark  applies 
to  it  in  general  and  under  fairly  normal  conditions,  although  during 
recent  months  it  certainly  has  developed  into  something  more  akin  to 
guerilla  warfare. 

Upon  declaration  of  war,  or  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  the 
fieldcornets  of  the  various  wards,  towns,  and  districts  into  which  the 
country  is  divided  are  instructed  to  "  commandeer "  so  many  men  for 
active  service.  For  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  requisite  number  of 
men,  what  is  called  a  "wapenshouw  "  is  convened.  This  is  a  meeting 
of  all  men  available  for  military  service ;  comprising  practically  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  years,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
as,  namely,  certain  officials,  ministers  of  religion,  schoolmasters,  etc.  For 
the  first  requirements  of  the  army,  men  between  twenty  and  forty-five 
are  chosen,  and  subsequently,  by  fresh  drafts,  those  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  and  from  forty-five  to  sixty.  Sixteen  and  sixty  are  the  limits 
of  age  for  compulsory  service ;  any  older  or  younger  men  going  as  volun- 
teers. As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  present  war  there  have  been  many 
gi'aybeards  much  above  sixty  years  of  age  fighting  in  the  Boer  ranks, 
and  probably  also  as  many  youngsters  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years. 
Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  burghers,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
receive  no  pay  while  on  commando.  Food  is,  of  course,  provided  by 
the  Government,  as  well  as  renewal  of  clothes  when  necessary ;  but  so 
far  as  money  payment  is  concerned  the  vast  majority  do  not  receive 
even  the  smallest  amount.  Truly  a  wonderful  system  —  probably  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  wapenshouw  being  in  session,  the  requisite  number  of  men  are 
chosen  by  the  fieldcornet  and  are  commanded  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness, with  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  gun,  and  bandolier,  to  proceed  to  that 
part  of  the  field  of  operations  to  which  they  may  be  drafted.  All  who 
have  not  the  above  equipment  are  provided  for  by  the  Government,  and 
at  the  same  time  ammunition  is  served  out.  Anything  else  the  men 
may  decide  to  take  with  them  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual. 
The  body  of  men  thus  chosen  to  serve  under  one  fieldcornet  is  called  a 
"commando,"  and  may  number  anything  between  a  few  dozen  and 
several  hundreds.  Volunteers  have  the  option  of  joining  any  particular 
commando  they  may  wish  to  serve  in. 

Under  the  fieldcornet  are  one  or  more  assistant  fieldcornets  and 
several  corporals;  the  number  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
mando. The  next  grade  above  fieldcornet  is  commandant,  an  official 
who  has  military  control  over  a  district  comprising  several  fieldcometcies. 
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and  who  takes  command  of  the  joint  commandoes  from  his  district. 
Next  in  rank  we  have  "  vecht-general "  (fighting-general).  The  vecht- 
general  would  have  control  over  several  commandoes  acting  in  concert 
for  a  given  purpose  of  attack  or  defence,  and  upon  these  officers  and  the 
assistant-generals  devolves  the  greater  part  of  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  burghers  in  actual  warfare.  Finally,  directing  the  whole  cam- 
paign and  in  supreme  command  is  the  commandant-general.  The  cor- 
responding ranks  in  the  British  army  would  be  approximately  as  foUows : 


Boer 

British 

Burgher 

Private 

Corporal 

Sergeant 

Assistant-Fieldcornet 

Sergeant-Ma  j  or 

Fieldcomet 

Captain 

Vecht-General 

Colonel 

Ass  i  Stan  t-General 

Lieutenant-General 

Commandant-General 

Commander-in-Chief 

There  are  intermediate  and  subsidiary  officers  in  connection  with 
special  branches  of  the  army,  such  as  laager-commandant,  director  of  com- 
missariat, etc.,  but  the  above  represent  the  actual  fighting  and  directing 
officers.  Commandoes  made  up  of  special  bodies  of  men,  such  as  the 
police  force,  would  be  under  the  command  of  their  own  ordinary  officers 
—  commandant,  lieutenants,  sergeants,  and  corporals — as  would  also 
detachments  of  the  staats-artillery,  in  which  the  ranks  of  officers  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  arm  of  the  British  service. 

Probably  no  two  bodies  of  men  could  be  more  dissimilar  in  almost 
ever}"  respect  than  a  body  of  British  soldiers  and  a  Boer  commando.  In 
the  one  case  we  have  men  nearly  of  the  same  age ;  all  more  or  less  alike 
in  appearance  and  deportment  and  especially  in  dress;  in  movement 
showing  the  regular  motion  of  a  weU-appointed  machine;  and  all  ac- 
customed to  the  strictest  discipline  and  to  acting  in  concert.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  very  composite  material  goes  to  constitute  a  Boer  com- 
mando, a  body  comprising  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  majority  of  them  come  from  the  class  of 
ordinary  farmer-burghers  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  Init  mixed 
with  them  in  varying  proportions  are  government  officials,  lawyers, 
clerks,  doctors,  Rtorekee[)er8,  chemists,  and  the  hundred  and  one  trades 
and  professions  which  together  make  up  a  town  population.  Each  man 
Ib  clothed  according  to  his  individual  taste  or  inclination, and  the  whole 
forms  a  motley  crowd  representing  every  degree  of  wealth  and  every 
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station  in  life.  Old  age,  prime,  and  youth  are  equally  well  represented, 
and  every  degree  of  smartness  or  slovenliness  is  apparent;  but  all,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  care  nothing  for  either  appearance  or  discipline. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  every  Boer  is  a  sharp-shooter. 
Accustomed  as  the  Boers  are  to  handle  a  rifle  almost  from  infancy,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  shooting  is  essentially  the  national  pastime. 
What  contributes  greatly  to  the  deadliness  of  their  aim  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  their  shooting  is  at  moving  objects  —  game  and  birds.  Very 
little  target-shooting  is  engaged  in  by  the  Boers.  They  rely  far  more 
upon  their  practice  in  shooting  game  during  their  frequent  hunting  ex- 
peditions. This  method  of  learning  to  shoot,  besides  making  expert 
marksmen  of  them,  has  the  additional  advantage  of  training  the  eye  to 
gauge  distances  with  an  accuracy  which  has  become  almost  second 
nature.  The  manner  in  which  the  average  Boer  will  bring  down  a 
"  springbok  "  or  "  blesbok  "  (amongst  the  smallest  species  of  buck)  whilst 
in  full  career  across  the  veldt  at  a  distance  of  1,000  yards  or  even 
more  is  little  short  of  marvellous.  Three  young  Boers  known  personally 
to  the  writer,  their  ages  ranging  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  have 
each  made  over  ninety-five  —  ninety-six,  ninety-eight,  and  ninety-eight, 
respectively  —  out  of  a  possible  100  at  1,000  yards,  truly  wonderful 
shooting  when  their  youth  is  taken  into  consideration.  Nor  are  these 
by  any  means  exceptional  cases,  for  they  could  be  multiplied  by  the 
score  and  the  hundred.  No  wonder  that  the  Boers  have  been  found  so 
hard  to  overcome  when  they  can  put  into  the  field  lads  of  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  possessed  of  shooting  ability  like  that  indicated 
above. 

A  branch  of  warfare  to  which  the  Boers  attach  almost  supreme  im- 
portance, and  rightly  so,  is  scouting.  At  this  their  roving  habits  and 
mode  of  life  make  them  particularly  adept,  although  during  the  present 
war  some  of  the  most  valuable  work  in  this  direction  lias  been  performed 
by  Uitlanders.  Two  corps  of  scouts,  one  composed  of  Frenchmen  under 
Captain  Le  GaUien,  and  the  other  of  Italians  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Ricchiardi,  both  recruited  in  Johannesburg  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  war,  rendered  services  of  almost  incalculable  value  to  the 
Boer  cause.  Of  an  essentially  cautious  nature,  the  Boers  never  think  of 
moving  in  any  new  direction  until  the  country  has  been  thoroughly 
reconnoitred  by  scouting  parties  and  the  enemy  has  been  located ;  and 
it  is  to  this  fact  that  their  marvellous  mobility  is  largely  due.  Having 
ascertained  the  position  of  their  opponents  and  calculated  the  numbers 
likely  to  be  engaged  at  any  given  point,  the  scouts  report  to  the  general 
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of  the  forces  to  which  they  are  attached ;  and  the  burghers  are  then 
shifted  from  one  position  to  another,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  all  emer- 
gencies. Thus  it  is  that  during  the  present  campaign  the  Boers  have 
almost  invariably  been  just  where  they  could  do  the  most  effective  work, 
and  in  about  the  right  numbers  to  do  it. 

Another  method  of  guarding  against  surprise  is  that  of  "crow-nests." 
Choosing  as  elevated  a  position  as  possible  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
trenches  or  laager,  the  Boers  erect  a  cover  of  loose  bushes,  made  to  appear 
so  natural  that  fi-om  quite  a  short  distance  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  the 
growing,  shrubby  bush  with  which  the  country  is  to  a  great  extent 
covered.  Planted  on  the  top  of  a  kopje,  the  Boers,  with  theii*  telescopes 
and  field-glasses,  are  able  to  keep  a  lookout  over  miles  of  the  suiTound- 
ing  country  whilst  themselves  perfectly  hidden. 

Having  decided  upon  the  positions  they  intend  to  occupy  and  de- 
fend, the  burghers  proceed  to  dig  trenches  or  erect  low  stone  walls,  or 
"  schanzes  "  as  they  are  called,  of  loose  stones  piled  up  some  three  feet 
high ;  or,  if  the  ground  is  suitable,  they  do  both.  If  anything,  the  latter 
afford  the  more  effective  protection  of  the  two ;  since  not  only  do  these 
schanzes  give  almost  perfect  shelter  from  rifle-fire,  but  through  the  inter- 
stices between  the  stones  the  men  are  able  to  watch  for  the  approaching 
enemy.  On  the  smallest  mark  being  presented,  they  either  use  the  in- 
terstices as  loopholes,  or  else  they  pop  up,  aim,  fire,  and  are  down  again 
in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  In  this  manner  they  can 
pick  off  the  advancing  soldiers  while  remaining  in  almost  perfect  security 
themselves.  This  method  of  fighting  explains  to  a  great  extent  the  ex- 
traordinary disproportion  in  the  casualties  of  Boers  and  British  respec- 
tively in  most  of  the  important  engagements  fought  during  the  present 
war.  These  schanzes  are  frequently  several  miles  in  length,  and  are 
sometimes  built  in  duplicate  or  even  triplicate ;  thus  enabling  the  Boers, 
on  being  driven  back  from  the  first,  to  retire  and  continue  to  fight  be- 
hind the  second  and  the  third.  The  admiiable  construction  of  their 
trenches  has  been  testified  to  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  British 
generals,  notably  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller  in  his  despatches  on  the  opera- 
tions in  Natal.' 

Reference  has  Ijeen  made  to  the  extraordinary  mobility  displayed  by 
the  Boers  in  battle.  Indeed,  this  characteristic  has  become  ])roverbial. 
Time  and  again  during  the  war  have  the  ])lans  of  the  liritish  generals 
been  more  or  less  comjiletely  nullified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Boers 
have  shifted  their  jMisition;  vacating  those  where  they  were  su])posed 
'See  the  "London  Gazette,"  February  8,  1901,  pp.  1>3(3,  958,  etc. 
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to  be  awaiting  the  advance  of  the  British  or  to  be  lying  unaware  of  their 
approach,  and  tm-ning  up  when  and  where  they  were  least  expected  by 
their  opponents  and  were  most  embarrassing  to  them.  One  great  factor 
in  the  accomplishment  of  these  quick-change  manoeuvres  is  the  entire 
absence  of  impedimenta.  The  Boer,  as  a  rule,  encumbers  himseK  with 
nothing  more  than  his  gun,  his  bandolier,  and  his  water-bottle;  every- 
tliing  else  being  left  at  the  camp  or  laager,  in  the  rear  of  the  fighting 
line.  Add  to  this  that  the  Boers  are  mounted,  to  a  man,  and  have  an 
inborn  aptitude  for  grasping  the  topogi-aphical  features  of  the  country, 
and  their  wonderful  celerity  in  moving  from  place  to  place  becomes 
still  more  intelligible. 

In  this  connection  a  word  is  due  to  the  horses  of  the  Boers.  These 
are  generally  wiry,  shaggy,  uncouth-looking  little  brutes,  as  inured  as 
their  masters  to  hardships  and  rough  living,  and  equally  at  home  on  the 
tiat  and  among  the  rocks  and  boulders  with  which  the  country  is  so 
plentifully  bestrewn.  As  sm-e-footed  as  goats  and  almost  as  agile,  they 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  the  big,  heavy,  hay -fed  cavalry  horses 
of  the  British  troopers,  accustomed  only  to  turf  or  ordinary  roads ;  while 
infantry  is,  naturally,  nowhere  with  them. 

The  success  which  has  almost  invariably  attended  the  Boer  arms 
when  opposed  by  anything  like  equal  numbers  and  acting  upon  the  de- 
fensive is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  very  practical  manner  in  which 
they  act  up  to  the  principle  expressed  in  the  doggerel  distich :  "  He  who 
fights  and  runs  away  may  live  to  fight  another  day."  Broadly  speaking, 
and  making  allowance  for  exceptional  cii'cumstances,  the  tactics  pursued 
by  the  Boers  in  fighting  out  an  engagement  are  as  follows : 

Having  arrived  at  the  position  they  are  to  occupy,  they  dismount  some 
little  distance  from  their  trenches  or  schanzes,  and  leave  their  horses  in 
charge  of  a  few  of  their  number  behind  a  neighboring  kopje  or  group  of 
boulders  or  clump  of  trees  —  anywhere  out  of  sight  or  under  cover.  Or,  if 
the  country  is  comparatively  open  and  flat,  they  may  be  left  a  mile  or 
more  in  the  rear.  Should  the  ensuing  fight  appear  likely  to  come  to 
close  quarters,  the  Boers  will  keep  their  enemy  at  bay  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, which  their  deadly  Mauser  fire  has  on  many  occasions  sufficed  to 
do.  But  if  the  soldiers  get  within  charging  distance,  the  Boers,  having 
neither  bayonets  nor  swords,  are  not  foolish  enough  to  await  a  bayonet 
charge,  the  one  thing  which  above  all  others  they  dread,  but  will  then 
break  cover  and  make  for  their  horses  as  fast  as  they  can  go.  The  men 
left  in  charge  of  the  horses  drive  them  meanwhile  to  meet  the  on-coming 
burghers,  who,  on  reaching  them,  mount  and  scamper  away  in  all  direc- 
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tions  and  are  soon  outside  effective  rifle  range ;  while  their  scattered  order 
renders  shell  fire  comparatively  harmless  to  them.  This  is,  then,  prac- 
tically the  essence  of  Boer  warfare  —  fight  as  long  as  you  can  effectively 
do  so ;  but  as  soon  as  the  odds  are  against  you  "  stand  not  upon  the  order 
of  your  going,  but  go  at  once,"  with  the  view  of  returning  another  time. 
That  it  is  an  extremely  successful  method  of  fighting  events  have 
abundantly  proved. 

Yet  another  important  contribution  to  the  large  measure  of  success 
which  has  attended  the  Boers  in  battle  is  the  unit  system  adopted  by 
them.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  Boer  is  his  own  general. 
Discipline,  as  understood  in  the  British  army,  is  practically  unknown 
to  them.  Of  course,  up  to  a  certain  point  and  within  certain  limits  they 
obey  their  officers  and  work  in  concert ;  but  every  man  is  free  to  take 
the  initiative  in  carrying  out  any  idea  which  may  occur  to  him  as  likely 
to  strengthen  the  position  or  to  win  the  battle.  Thus,  it  might  occur 
to  a  burgher,  while  an  engagement  was  actually  in  progress,  that  a  neigh- 
boring hill  or  kopje  unoccupied  by  either  party  would  be  better  in  the 
possession  of  his  own  side  than  in  that  of  the  enemy.  In  such  a  case, 
he  would  not  necessarily  consult  an  officer  above  him  as  to  the  utility 
of  the  move,  but,  calling  upon  a  few  comrades  to  accompany  him,  would 
proceed  to  put  his  idea  into  execution.  And  an  intuitive  eye  for  a  good 
position  is  not  the  least  admhable  quality  possessed  by  the  average  Boer. 
Individual  action  of  this  nature  has  on  very  many  occasions  proved  of 
the  utmost  service  to  the  Boers  during  the  present  war. 

This  system,  it  is  tme,  has  gi-eat  drawbacks.  It  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  great  reverse  suffered  by  the  Boers  at  Elaudslaagte  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  inferior  officers  and  burghers  got  out  of  hand  and 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  or  else  acted  without  instructions. 
Another  notable  instance  of  the  detrimental  effect  of  a  lack  of  discipline 
was  when  the  partial  panic  seized  the  Boers  after  the  series  of  disasters 
to  their  arms  which  included  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  the  surrender  of 
Cronje,  and  the  subsequent  —  and  consequent  —  relief  of  Ladysmith ; 
when  no  efforts  on  the  j^art  of  the  Ikjer  generals  could  for  a  time  stem 
the  veritable  stamjjede  to  their  farms  which  set  in  among  their  men, 
e8f)ecially  those  in  Natal.  However,  judged  by  experience  and  by  re- 
sults, surely  the  l^est  criterion,  the  system  would  appear  on  the  whole 
to  make  for  success  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Certainly  not  the  least  effective  arm  of  the  ]i(Xir  forces  is,  or  rather 
was,  their  artillery.     This  was  manipulated  by  the  only  organized  mili- 
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taiy  force  in  the  state,  the  staats-artillery,  and  as  a  rule  was  very  effec- 
tively mauipiilated.  It  was  many  times  demonstrated  that  for  extent 
of  range,  for  effective  service,  and  for  accm-acy  of  aim,  piece  for  piece, 
the  Boer  cannon  was  greatly  superior  to  the  British,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war.  When  it  is  remembered  that  at  no  time  did 
the  Boers  have  more  than  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  of  all  kinds  in  service 
at  once,  and  when  one  considers  the  enormous  extent  of  territory  over 
which  they  were  distributed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  use  made  of 
them  and  the  amount  of  work  got  out  of  them  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  officers  and  men  responsible  for  their  disposition  and  handling. 
The  possession  of  so  small  a  number  of  cannon  made  it  necessary  to 
move  them  constantly  from  one  position  to  another.  Teams  of  oxen  or 
mules,  usually  the  former,  often  to  the  number  of  forty  or  more,  were 
utilized  for  this  purpose,  and  long  ropes  were  also  attached  to  the  car- 
riage, by  means  of  which  numbers  of  the  men  accompanying  the  gun 
helped  in  hauling  it  uphill  or  over  bad  roads.  Similar  ropes  behind, 
with  men  pulling  bacivward,  served  as  a  brake  when  proceeding  down- 
hill. In  the  working  of  their  artillery  the  aptitude  for  gauging  distances 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  their  rifle  shooting,  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
assistance  to  the  Boers.  Their  "  slimness  "  was  well  illustrated,  in  con- 
nection with  the  shifting  of  their  guns,  by  the  manner  in  which  on 
many  occasions  they  rigged  up  a  tree-trunk  in  the  position  previously 
occupied  by  the  gun,  so  as  to  continue  to  draw  the  British  artillery 
fire  to  that  spot  long  after  the  gun  had  been  removed,  and  while  it  was 
being  placed  in  position  elsewhere.  This  trick  was  resorted  to  not  once 
or  twice  but  scores  of  times  during  the  war,  and  was  especially  successful 
during  the  operations  connected  with  the  siege  of  Ladysmith. 

An  account  of  the  Boers  in  battle,  or  of  men  of  any  other  nation  for 
that  matter,  would  certainly  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
the  noble,  self-sacrificing  work  performed  by  the  nurses,  doctors,  and 
ambulance  men  under  the  Red  Cross.  The  number  of  lives  saved  and 
the  amount  of  suffering  prevented  or  alleviated  by  the  devoted  labors  of 
the  heroic  men  and  women  who  bear  the  Red  Cross  of  Geneva  as  their 
only  badge  of  protection  may  be  surmised,  but  can  never  be  accurately 
known.  On  the  whole,  the  Boers  have  had  extremely  good  medical  and 
ambulance  services  throughout  the  war.  Not  only  have  their  own  doc- 
tors and  nurses  been  both  numerous  and  efficient,  but  they  have  also 
had  considerable  outside  assistance  in  this  direction.  Fully  equipped 
ambulances  were  sent  out  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  from  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  HoUand,  and-  America,  and  rendered  splendid  service 
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both  in  the  field  and  the  laager.  There  was  also  abundant  provision 
made  in  the  towns,  especially  at  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  for  treating 
the  sick  and  wounded,  so  that  the  necessity  for  field  hospitals  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Indeed,  so  far  as  Johannesburg  was  concerned, 
not  a  tithe  of  the  provision  made  by  the  Government  or  of  the  accom- 
modation placed  at  its  disposal  was  requisitioned;  the  permanent  hos- 
pital —  from  which  the  ordinary  patients  had  been  removed  to  temporary 
hospitals  fitted  up  at  the  Masonic  Hall  aud  the  German  Schools  —  alone 
sufiicing  to  accommodate  all  the  sick  and  wounded  burghers  sent  to  that 
town. 

In  this  connection  a  feat  performed  by  the  Netherlands  Eailway 
Company  is  worthy  of  being  placed  upon  record.  Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  the  company  constructed  an  ambulance  train  of  three 
large  carriages ;  the  whole  work  of  construction  and  fitting  up  being 
performed  in  the  short  space  of  eight  days  —  certainly  a  very  smart  and 
creditable  piece  of  work. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  discuss 
the  political  aspects  of  the  war ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
the  prolonged  stand  made  by  the  Boers  and  the  manner  in  which,  gen- 
erally speaking,  they  have  conducted  the  war  have  once  more  proved 
South  Africa  to  be  emphatically  the  "land  of  surprises,"  which  it  has 
been  so  aptly  described  as  being.  And  if  the  Boers  prove  themselves  to 
be  as  loyal  and  as  industrious  in  peace  as  they  have  certainly  proved 
themselves  redoubtable  in  war.  Great  Britain  may  well  be  congi'atulated 
upon  the  acquisition  of  these  people  as  its  subjects. 

Edward  B.  Rose. 
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During  the  last  few  years  many  public-spiiited  men  have  realized 
the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  big  game,  and  numerous  State  and 
federal  laws  have  consequently  been  passed  with  this  object.  In  gen- 
eral this  pm-pose  may  be  accomplished  by  two  methods :  (1)  the  protec- 
tion of  winter  and  summer  ranges  for  game;  and  (2)  the  regulation  of 
the  slaughter  and  sale  of  game.  The  importance  of  the  preservation  of 
natural  game  ranges  has  usually  been  underestimated ;  but  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  restrict  the  sale  of  game  by  hunters  and 
to  limit  the  number  of  animals  which  may  be  killed  by  one  hunter  dur- 
ing a  given  season.  The  large  prices  which  are  to  be  obtained  for  the 
meat  of  big  game,  as  well  as  for  the  skins,  heads,  antlers,  and  tusks, 
have  made  hunting  very  profitable  to  men  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  natural  habitat  of  these  animals. 

Statistics  cannot  be  obtained  for  exactly  determining  the  number 
of  game  killed  by  hunters  as  compared  with  the  number  dying  of  star- 
vation on  account  of  lack  of  range.  Death  by  starvation,  however,  is 
apparently  a  more  serious  problem  than  slaughter  by  hunters,  whether 
legal  or  illegal.  The  evidence  which  can  be  obtained  regarding  the 
starvation  of  big  game  during  winter  is  extensive  and  convincing.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  travel  for  a  few  days  through  any  region  in  the 
Western  States  where  such  animals  are  plentiful  to  find  carcasses  in 
considerable  numbers.  Some  of  the  animals  have  evidently  been  killed 
for  their  tusks ;  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  a  much  larger  number 
have  died  of  starvation. 

All  hunters  know  how  frequently  elk  and  deer  are  found  in  a  half- 
starved  condition  in  the  midst  of  winter,  especially  when  the  snow  is 
deep.  It  is  easy  for  unscrupulous  persons  to  slaughter  them  in  such 
circumstances.  They  may  then  take  from  the  slaughtered  animals  such 
portions  as  they  wish,  leaving  the  rest  upon  the  ground.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  for  any  large  proportion  of  the  game  suffering  in  win- 
ter to  be  observed  by  hunters  or  settlers.  Travel  is  not  possible  during 
that  season  except  by  means  of  snow-shoes;  and  sportsmen  from  the 
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Eastern  States  are  not,  as  a  rule,  desirous  of  undergoing  the  expense 
and  hardship  incidental  to  life  in  the  woods  at  such  times. 

In  order  to  call  attention  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  large  game 
by  starvation,  it  may  be  well  to  cite  a  few  instances  which  occurred  at 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming.  The  number  of  starved  elk  which  are  actually 
found  by  settlers  in  that  neighborhood  may  be  from  500  to  1,000  in  a 
single  season.  Large  numbers  of  elk  come  down  into  the  valley  iu  Jack- 
son Hole  during  the  winter;  but  that  district  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  winter  range  for  game.  Hundreds  of  men  have  testified  that  they 
have  seen  elk  during  the  winter  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation ;  and 
these  men  know,  from  personal  observation,  that  a  large  number  of 
elk  die  every  winter,  especially  where  the  summer  range  of  game  has 
been  too  closely  grazed  by  domesticated  animals,  and  where,  in  con- 
sequence, the  game  have  been  driven  down  to  lower  altitudes  early  in 
the  faU.  "Whenever,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  carcasses  are  found  hud- 
dled together  in  a  sheltered  spot  where  the  available  food  material  — 
such  as  bark,  twigs  of  trees,  and  tall  dead  weeds  —  has  been  completely 
devoured,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  animals  died  of  starva- 
tion. Where  game  are  caught  in  a  deep  fall  of  snow  and  a  crust  is  sub- 
sequently formed,  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  enough 
forage  to  maintain  life  are  almost  insuperable. 

Great  differences  of  opinion  prevail  with  regard  to  the  chamcter  of 
the  settlers  in  the  great  game  regions  of  this  country.  It  is  often  stated 
that  these  men  live  almost  exclusively  upon  the  wild  game  which  they 
kill  in  their  own  neighborhood,  and  that  they  are  imscrupulous  in  the 
selection  of  game  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  time  of  year  when  they  kill 
it.  While  this  is  certainly  true  of  a  few  settlers  in  aU  game  regions,  it 
is  not  true  of  a  majority  of  them  or  even  of  a  large  proportion.  An  ex- 
tensive personal  acquaintance  with  the  men  living  in  the  game  regions 
will,  it  is  believed,  convince  any  one  that  many  of  them  are  in  favor  of 
the  preservation  of  the  animals.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see,  on  homestead 
land  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  settlers,  elk  and  deer  which 
are  cjuite  tame  and  easy  of  approach.  This  fact  shows  conclusively  that 
they  are  not  molested.  Almost  without  exception  the  settlers  in  the 
forest  reserves  and  in  other  timljer-land  around  the  Yellowstone  Park 
are  cattle  raisers,  and  beef  constitutes  their  chief  meat.  After  the  nov- 
elty of  eating  the  meat  of  elk,  deer,  or  anteloije  has  worn  off,  tliey  ])refer 
beef  t()  venLson,  and  therefore  liave  no  desire  to  kill  such  animals  for 
meat.  The  excitement  incident  to  hunting  big  game  lias  long  since 
ceased  to  furnish  any  attraction  to  these  men,  so  that  tliey  are  not  in- 
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clined  to  undertake  long  hunting  expeditions  from  a  mere  love  of  sport. 
There  are  many  settlers  around  Yellowstone  Park  who  have  not  killed 
an  elk  or  a  deer  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  and  this  state  of  affaii's 
exists  even  in  face  of  the  fact  that  deer  and  elk  are  visible  almost  any 
day  from  their  houses. 

In  Jackson  Hole  elk  are  often  present  in  winter  in  large  numbers, 
generally  in  a  precarious  condition,  so  far  as  forage  is  concerned.  In 
such  circumstances  the  settlers  frequently  turn. out  in  force  and  drive 
the  elk  to  better  gi-azing  grounds  where  the  snow  is  not  so  deep  or  where 
the  grass  is  taller.  When  elk  are  thus  half -starved  they  sometimes 
annoy  the  settlers  by  eating  their  hay.  In  such  cases  the  settlers  sim- 
ply detail  a  man  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  hay-stacks,  or,  as 
just  stated,  to  drive  the  elk  away  where  they  may  obtain  better  grass 
under  the  snow.  Settlers  who  happen  to  have  more  hay  than  is  actu- 
ally required  for  their  cattle  sometimes  spread  it  out  in  limited  quanti- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  elk,  in  order  to  tide  them  over  the  most  severe 
season.  If  the  one  desire  of  the  settlers  in  such  regions  was  to  destroy 
game  whenever  and  wherever  seen,  such  actions  would  be  manifestly 
impossible. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  protection 
of  game,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  behavior,  during  last 
summer,  of  a  cowboy  who  managed  the  camping  outfit  for  an  expedition 
through  the  country  around  Yellowstone  Park.  On  numerous  occasions 
elk,  deer,  and  antelope  were  seen  within  a  few  rods  of  camp,  and  yet  not 
a  shot  was  fired  at  these  animals.  In  fact,  the  cowboy  stated  that  he 
never  killed  game  out  of  season,  and  that  he  was  distinctly  opposed  to 
the  practice  apart  from  all  consideration  of  possible  prosecution  by  game 
wardens.  Other  instances  have  been  seen  and  could  be  related  in  which 
the  settlers  refrained  from  utilizing  abundant  opportunities  to  destroy 
game  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

Not  only  are  the  settlers,  as  a  rule,  law-abiding  citizens  with  regard 
to  game  regulations,  but  their  presence  in  the  regions  where  game  may 
be  found  is  an  important  source  of  protection.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  many  sportsmen  from  the  Eastern  States,  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
himting  big  game,  or  who  find  only  a  short  period  of  leisure  in  occasional 
years  for  such  a  hunt,  forget  the  finely  phrased  sentiments  which,  at  meet- 
ings of  their  societies  or  in  public  print,  they  utter  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
tection of  game,  and  are  so  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  seeing  big 
game  that  they  overstep  the  law.  It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that 
game  wardens  and  guides  are  frequently  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
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money  for  overlooking  illegal  slaughter.  This  occurs  every  year  in  every 
region  where  big  game  are  found.  Instances  are  known  where  two  or 
three  hunters  have  been  allowed  to  kill  and  carry  away  wagon- loads  of 
elk  and  deer. 

The  laws  regulating  the  slaughter,  sale,  and  transportation  of  big 
game  have  been  so  framed  as  to  provide  for  all  possible  cases  of  mis- 
demeanor in  this  line.  The  existence  of  good  laws  on  our  statute  books, 
however,  is  a  different  thing  from  their  conscientious  enforcement.  The 
possibility  of  violating  game  laws  under  the  protection  of  game  wardens 
in  the  way  just  indicated  and  by  various  other  ruses  is  almost  unlimited, 
so  that  it  is  practically  out  of  the  question  to  furnish  adequate  protec- 
tion to  game  by  means  of  laws  alone.  It  is  well  known  that,  to  avoid 
suspicion,  large  quantities  of  game  are  shipped  in  packages  improperly 
marked.  Many  different  devices  for  shipping  game  are  already  known. 
There  is  one,  however,  which  is  rarely  mentioned  in  articles  on  game 
protection.  It  consists  simply  in  shipping  elk  or  deer  in  coffin  boxes 
marked  with  the  fictitious  name  of  some  individual.  In  some  localities 
the  practice  of  the  game  wardens  has  been  such  as  to  make  them  thor- 
oughly hated  by  all  settlers.  Their  disrepute  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  willing  to  aUow  the  violation  of  game  laws  by  hunters  who 
drop  a  little  money  into  their  hands ;  while  at  the  same  time  settlers 
who  now  and  then  kill  an  elk  or  deer  for  meat  are  pursued  and  threat- 
ened with  prosecution  on  the  charge  of  exceeding  the  number  aDowed 
by  law.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  the  value  of  the  protection  which 
is  offered  by  the  presence  of  bona  fide  settlers  in  game  regions  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  Hunting  parties  entering  game  regions  which 
are  uninhabited  by  man  can  easily  arrange  with  the  game  wardens  to 
allow  them  to  kill  unlimited  quantities ;  but  if  settlers  are  scattered 
through  those  regions,  the  possibility  of  the  illegal  slaughter  of  game  is 
greatly  reduced,  and  attempts  to  make  such  arrangements  are  less  frequent. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  settlers,  as  a  rule,  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  game  and  the  locations  where  they  are  found,  and  are 
thereby  enabled  to  kill  one  or  two  animals  at  times  and  places  where 
the  least  possible  injury  will  be  done  to  the  herd.  As  a  nile,  these  men 
are  gofxl  marksmen,  not  being  susce])tible  to  excitement  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  presence  of  game.  They  select  the  animal  which  they 
desire,  without  firing  at  random  into  a  whole  herd  and  wounding  ani- 
mals which,  perhaps,  are  never  secured. 

It  ifl  unquestionably  tnie  that  the  numbers  of  elk,  deer,  antelope, 
and  bighorn  sheep  are  l>ecoming  smaller,  and  that  in  many  localities 
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they  are  being  so  rapidly  reduced  as  to  suggest  almost  complete  exter- 
mination in  the  near  future.  In  other  localities  big  game  are  still  main- 
taining themselves  in  comparatively  large  numbers,  and  are  apparently 
making  a  successful  tight  for  existence.  These  conditions  are  realized 
by  the  settlers  in  each  locality,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  game  from  year  to  year  is  noted  by  them.  They  are  in  the 
best  position  to  give  accurate  data  on  these  points,  and  as  a  rule  are  in- 
terested in  following  the  struggle  now  going  on  between  large  game  and 
the  forces  that  make  for  theii*  extermination. 

The  value  of  elk  may  be  estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  good  steers  in 
prime  condition,  namely,  about  S50  per  head.  This  fact  suggests  the 
importance  of  looking  at  the  problem  of  game  preservation  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint.  It  is  believed  by  settlers  and  hunters  that  there  are 
from  50,000  to  60,000  elk  in  the  region  immediately  south  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  including  Jackson  Hole,  the  upper  part  of  Green  River 
valley,  and  the  Wind  River  range.  Accordingly,  the  actual  money  value 
of  the  elk  would  be  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000,  a  sum  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  of  all  domestic  animals  in  that  region.  At  a  liberal  esti- 
mate not  more  than  25,000  horses  and  cattle  are  at  present  owned  in 
that  country ;  and  these  animals  cannot  be  considered,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent advanced  prices  of  stock,  as  worth  more  than  $50  per  head.  The 
section  of  country  here  referred  to  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  mountain 
ranges  where  game  may  be  found,  but  a  calculation  of  the  money  value 
of  the  game  found  in  that  region  alone  indicates  the  importance  of 
taking  action  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  this  source  of  wealth.  The 
question  of  the  preservation  of  game  is  not  merely  a  question  of  senti- 
ment, although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  feeling  of  regret  at  the 
prospective  extermination  of  any  species  of  big  game  should  not  be 
turned  aside  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  believed  that  in  many  regions,  even  under  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  game  laws  and  allowing  for  the  fact  that  they  are  not  always 
properly  enforced,  the  natural  increase  of  game  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  numbers,  provided  that  the  grazing  grounds  were  not  inter- 
fered with.  We  may  take  the  Yellowstone  Park  region  to  illustrate  the 
necessity  of  an  extensive  range  for  game.  During  the  summer  months 
and  the  early  autumn,  big  game  frequent  mountain  meadows  of  high 
altitude.  When  the  snow  begins  to  fall  in  the  higher  altitudes,  the 
game  move  down  out  of  the  mountains  upon  the  grazing  ground  of 
lower  altitudes.  These  seasonal  movements  are  a  natural  habit  of  big 
game.     If  they  are  to  find  suitable  conditions  for  existence  and  propaga- 
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tion,  grazing  ground  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  must  be  pre- 
served for  their  use.  In  the  Yellowstone  Park  no  hunting  is  allowed, 
and  a  large  number  of  elk  are  found  distributed  throughout  the  high 
grazing  range  of  the  Park.  In  winter  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
elk  and  other  game  which  have  passed  the  summer  within  the  Park 
move  down  to  lower  altitudes,  outside  of  the  confines  of  the  Park.  As 
soon  as  the  game  leave  the  Park  they  are  subjected  to  two  conditions 
which  make  for  their  destruction ;  the  attacks  of  hunters  and  the  ab- 
sence of  suitable  grazing.  AVhere  the  number  of  hunters  is  not  too  great, 
the  losses  in  big  game  are,  perhaps,  not  enough  to  do  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  natiu^l  increase  in  numbers  during  the  season  when  game 
are  unmolested.  If,  however,  the  range  where  they  must  secure  their 
winter  forage  is  closely  eaten  off,  the  prospect  for  successful  wintering 
becomes  desperate. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  summer  ranges  for  game  in  regions 
which  are  occupied  by  cattle  and  horses  offers  no  great  difficulties.  It 
is  impossible  to  herd  cattle  and  horses  in  the  mountain  meadows  during 
the  summer  months  on  account  of  the  flies  in  such  localities.  Big 
game,  however,  are  protected  from  such  attacks  by  a  thicker  and  coarser 
coat  of  hair.  They  naturally  seek  to  distribute  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tain meadows  about  the  headwaters  of  streams  where  they  are  least 
molested.  Moreover,  game  are  not  disturbed  to  any  appreciable  extent 
by  the  presence  of  cattle  or  horses  on  their  grazing  range  in  winter ;  and, 
since  cattle  are  not  ordinarily  found  upon  the  summer  range  of  game,  it 
foUows  that  there  is  no  natural  antagonism  between  the  business  of  cat- 
tle raising  on  a  moderate  scale  and  the  preservation  of  game. 

Where  sheep  are  allowed  in  game  regions  the  conditions  are  decid- 
edly changed.  Sheep  are  protected  by  their  thick  coat  of  wool  against 
the  attacks  of  flies,  and  are  maintained  in  bands  under  the  continual 
care  of  a  herder,  who  can  easi]y  drive  them  to  any  desired  locality.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  sheepmen  most  covet  for  summer  range  the  open  moun- 
tain meadows  of  high  altitudes,  practically  none  of  which  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  sheep.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  tliere  is  a  natural 
antagonism  between  sheep  and  game,  in  that  the  odor  of  sheep  is  dis- 
agreeable to  game,  so  that  tlie  latter  seek  to  avoid  grazing  areas  which 
have  UidTi  fed  upon  ]jy  sheo}),  even  when  the  grass  is  not  aU  destroyed. 
In  the  game  regions  around  the  Yellowstone  Park  the  sheepmen  who 
obtain  entrance  for  their  sheep  are  not  residents  of  the  locality ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  come  from  other  States,  principally  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Montaua.  These  men  have  no  interest  in 
13 
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the  protection  of  the  range,  and  in  many  instances  are  in  the  country 
for  the  avowed  purpose  ot  destroying  the  timber  and  range,  so  that  the 
cattle  business  may  be  made  impossible  in  those  localities.  Evidently, 
when  the  conditions  for  raising  cattle  are  destroyed  it  also  becomes  im- 
possible for  game  to  secure  suflicient  forage.  The  owners  of  tramp  sheep 
drive  their  sheep  into  the  highest  and  best  mountain  meadows  which 
they  can  find.  Here  the  sheep  are  held  until  all  the  grass  is  destroyed, 
when  they  are  driven  into  other  meadows.  The  natural  result  of  this 
method  of  handling  sheep  is  that  the  range  is  reduced  in  a  single  sea- 
son to  the  condition  of  a  desert,  from  which  it  requires  several  years 
to  recover.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  disastrous  the  effects  of 
sheep  grazing  are  upon  game.  After  being  harassed  and  shot  at  by  sheep 
herders  during  the  summer,  and  reduced  in  condition  by  insufficient 
forage,  they  pass  into  the  winter  in  a  weakened  and  half-starved  condi- 
tion, and  as  a  result  are  unable  to  contend  with  the  severe  climate  and 
deep  snows  of  that  season. 

It  seems  to  be  of  little  avail  to  pass  laws  for  game  protection  and  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  game  to  starve  through  failure  to  protect  the 
range.  It  would  appear  to  be  of  prime  importance  to  secure  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  grazing  of  game,  and  then  to  determine  whether 
game,  when  thus  given  free  conditions  of  life,  are  able  to  maintain  their 
numbers.  If  it  should  appear,  after  three  or  four  years,  that  the  num- 
ber of  wild  game  was  gradually  diminishing,  it  would  then  become  nec- 
essary to  establish  game  refuges  within  which  it  would  be  illegal  to  kill 
game  at  any  time.  By  excluding  sheep  from  the  mountain  meadows  in 
the  territory  around  Yellowstone  Park  the  summer  range  of  game  would 
be  amply  protected.  A  few  winter  ranges  which  are  naturally  much 
frequented  by  game  could  offer  protection  to  game  during  winter. 

In  the  region  around  the  Yellowstone  Park  several  large  areas  are  well 
known  as  winter  ranges  for  game.  South  of  the  Park,  elk  are  found  in 
large  numbers  in  Jackson  Hole  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Green  Eiver. 
The  winter  range  in  this  last-named  locality,  however,  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  sheep  grazing,  which  has  extended  north  to  La  Barge  Creek. 
Elk  and  deer  winter  in  the  valley  of  Wind  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Rockies.  East  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Timberland 
Reserve  big  game  pass  the  winter  in  the  valleys  of  Gray  Bull  and  Stink- 
ing Water  Rivers ;  but  in  these  localities  game  are  rapidly  diminishing  in 
numbers.  Along  Clarke  Fork  and  its  tributaries  excellent  hunting-ground 
for  large  game  has  been  known  for  many  years.  The  snowfall  in  win- 
ter, as  a  rule,  is  rather  deep;  but  the  summer  range  in  this  region  is  so 
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excellent  that  the  animals,  if  unmolested,  are  able  to  pass  the  winter  in 
good  condition.  North  of  the  Park,  deer  and  elk  pass  the  wiater  along 
Slough  and  Stillwater  Creeks  and  Boulder  River.  Northwest  and  west 
of  the  Park,  the  most  noted  range  for  game  is  found  in  the  basins  of  the 
Gallatin  and  Madison  Rivers  and  iu  the  large  grazing  areas  around 
Henry  Lake  and  in  the  Island  Park  region.  In  fact,  the  broad  valley 
of  Snake  River  furnishes  excellent  conditions  for  game  in  winter  down 
to  the  lower  altitudes,  where  agriculture  has  been  considerably  developed. 
From  the  areas  which  have  just  been  mentioned  selection  could  be  made, 
if  necessary,  of  excellent  winter  refuges  of  game. 

The  arguments  presented  in  the  discussion  of  this  problem  may  not 
hold  true  concerning  all  the  regions  in  the  United  States  where  big  game 
are  abundant.  They  are  especially  suggested  by  the  conditions  around 
the  Yellowstone  Park.  In  the  case  of  this  region  the  following  meas- 
ures are,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  for  the  protection  of  big  game: 
(1)  The  absolute  exclusion  of  sheep  from  the  region  in  order  to  protect 
both  the  summer  and  the  winter  range  of  game.  For  this  purpose  it 
will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  forest  reserves  on  all  sides  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  so  as  to  include  the  large  timber  areas  and  mountain 
meadows  of  this  region.  (2)  The  collection  of  statistics  and  of  the 
opinions  of  reliable  men  as  to  the  relative  abundance  of  game,  as  weU 
as  to  the  effects  of  this  measure  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years. 
(3)  The  establishment  of  winter  refuges  for  game,  provided  it  shall  ap- 
j^ear  that  their  number  is  decreasing  too  rapidly.  (4)  An  arrangement 
by  which  hay  may  be  y^i^irchased  for  feeding  game  during  severe  winters 
when  snow  is  unusually  deep. 

These  recommendations,  it  will  he  observed,  do  not  include  any  con- 
sideration of  game  laws.  It  seems  that  nothing  further  can  be  done  in 
thifl  line.  Probably  there  are  enough  laws  already  in  existence.  If,  as 
is  freely  admitted,  many  violations  of  these  laws  occur,  it  appears  useless 
to  pass  more  laws  under  the  present  conditions.  Poaching  occurs  every 
year  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  we  cannot  expect  that  no  violations 
of  gpM0  laws  will  occur  outside  of  the  Park.  A})parently,  the  best  that 
oiH  be  done  is  to  give  game  good  conditions  for  breeding  and  grazing, 
mid  to  determine  wliether,  under  these  conditions,  they  cannot  maintain 
them.selves  at  about  their  present  numbers.  In  the  meantime  a  more 
enlightened  public  opinion  may  be  developed  as  to  the  necessity  of  game 
protection ;  while  the  better  clasfi  of  settlers  within  the  forest  reserves 
will  unquestionably  coriperate  with  the  Government  in  the  stricter  en- 
forcement of  existing  game  laws.  P^arley  Vernon  Wilcox. 
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Marvellous  as  were  the  political  changes  wrought  in  the  last  cen- 
tury —  a  century  that  altered  the  map  of  Europe  with  such  frequency 
that  an  atlas  was  useless  almost  before  it  had  passed  from  the  hands  of 
its  publishers  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  a  century  that  gave  new 
work  to  the  cartographers  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  made  charts  of  the 
Pacific  valueless  —  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  have  wit- 
nessed an  even  more  startling  political  event.  It  is  an  event  of  the  first 
magnitude ;  it  is  an  event  fraught  with  such  tremendous  possibiUties 
that  at  this  time  the  wisest  observer  cannot  correctly  estimate  the  in- 
fluence it  may  have  on  world  politics.  Important  as  it  is  politically,  it 
is  not  less  important  sociologically.  Eor  the  first  time  in  history  a  white 
race  and  a  yellow  race  have  concluded  a  treaty  defensive  and  offensive. 
When  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Baron  Hayashi  on  January  30,  1902, 
affixed  their  signatures  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  intended  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Far  East,  Great  Britain  turned  her  back 
on  the  past,  forsook  the  traditional  policy  of  "  splendid  isolation  "  that 
has  been  the  pride  of  English  statesmen,  and  brought  into  the  council 
of  nations  a  people  who  eight  years  ago  were  so  uncivilized,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  Western  civilization,  that  Western  nations  refused  to 
permit  their  subjects  to  be  tried  in  native  courts  and  insisted  on  exer- 
cising extra-territorial  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  history  of  the  world 
nothing  has  ever  been  seen  like  the  rise  of  Japan. 

A  dozen  motives  may  be  foimd  for  the  British  Government's  alliance 
with  Japan,  but  two  are  all-sufficient.  When  Lord  Lansdowne  signed 
the  treaty  it  was  a  public  confession  of  England's  weakness;  it  was 
equally  an  admission  of  Japan's  strength.  Ten  years  ago  any  English 
statesman  proposing  an  alliance  with  Japan  would  have  destroyed  him- 
seK  and  his  party.  Five  years  ago  such  a  suggestion  would  not  have 
been  given  serious  consideration.  To-day  it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
England  receives  the  news  "with  equanimity  if  without  enthusiasm," 
in  the  words  of  a  leading  London  newspaper.  In  Japan  the  news  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
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imagined.  There  were  torchlight  processions  in  Tokyo,  the  ministers 
were  serenaded,  and  there  was  almost  as  much  excitement  as  if  a  great 
victory  was  being  celebrated.  And  a  victory  it  really  was.  Japan's 
diplomacy  and  hslyj  had  admitted  her  as  a  partner  on  equal  terms  in 
the  great  Western  firm.  The  strongest  naval  power  in  the  world  had 
joined  fleets  with  hers.  That  compensated  for  the  humiliation  of  having 
to  submit  to  the  Russo-Frencli-German  coalition  that  deprived  Japan  of 
the  fruits  of  her  victory  over  China.  Had  England  lifted  her  finger  then 
to-day's  alliance  probably  would  have  been  imnecessary.  England  did 
then  what  she  has  consistently  done  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
when  the  opportimity  has  been  presented  to  her  to  make  a  diplomatic 
blunder.  As  usual  she  blundered,  and  as  usual  her  enemies  profited  by 
her  folly.  To  repair  that  folly  she  now  has  to  make  the  present  treaty. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  reported,  used  to  say  that  the  best  political  barometer 
was  the  price  of  consols.  The  publication  of  the  treaty  did  not  affect 
the  price  of  consols  one  way  or  the  other,  but  Japanese  four  per  cents 
went  up  three  points  on  the  London  stock  exchange.  Evidently,  then, 
the  commercial  barometer  was  set  fair  for  Japan,  but  remained  stationary 
for  Great  Britain. 

In  fact,  one  may  properly  ask  what  England  gains  by  an  alliance 
with  the  islanders  of  the  East,  what  Japan  gains  by  becoming  the  British 
agent  in  the  Pacific,  what  all  the  rest  of  the  world  gains  or  loses  by  this 
most  remarkable  union,  and  especially  how  it  affects  the  United  States, 
now  an  Eastern  as  well  as  a  Western  power,  now  as  much  interested  in 
the  Pacific  as  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  prestige  of  England,  for  many  years  the  predominant  power  in 
China,  has  been  gradually  waning,  owing  to  the  crass  folly  of  her  diplo- 
matists, the  ineptitude  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  audacious  and  unscru- 
pulous policy  of  her  great  rival,  Russia.  While  English  diplomacy  has 
been  marked  by  vacillation  and  timidity,  that  of  Russia  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  consistency  and  boldness.  England,  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  at  least,  has  had  no  fixed  objective.  Russia  has :  in  one 
word,  the  Russianizing  of  Asia.  So  long  ago  as  1864  Prince  Gortschakoff 
issued  a  circular  note  to  tlie  ministers  of  Russia  stationed  in  the  European 
capitals,  in  the  course  of  which  he  used  this  significant  language : 

Bien  souvent  durant  ces  dernit^res  annees  on  s'est  plu  H  assigner  pour  mission  & 
la  Russie  de  dvilisfr  les  contrees  qui  ravoisinent  Hur  lo  continent  asiatiquo. 

That  ought  to  have  Ijeen  warning  sufficient  to  the  men  to  whom  the 
deHtinies  of  Great  lUitain  were  entrusted,  but  a])]iarently  they  gave  it  no 
heed.     While  England  was  doing  little  or  nothing  to  maintain  her  pres- 
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tige,  Russia  was  carrying  on  her  self-imposed  "mission"  of  spreading 
civilization  upon  the  Asiatic  continent  by  the  help  of  Cossacks  and  those 
peculiar  methods  that  Eussia  alone,  of  all  the  supposedly  civilized 
powers,  knows  how  to  employ. 

English  diplomacy  is  proverbial  for  its  inability  to  take  the  long  luok 
ahead,  which  is  the  one  reason  more  than  any  other  that  has  made  Russia 
the  great  power  that  she  is.  English  prestige  in  the  Far  East  rested  for 
many  years  on  the  belief  generally  entertained  in  the  superiority  of  her 
great  naval  and  military  strength.  If  England  can  be  said  to  have  had 
any  policy,  it  was  to  maintain  military  supremacy  in  the  East.  For 
that  reason  she  cried  check  whenever  Russia  made  a  move ;  but  while 
there  ran  through  the  minds  of  English  statesmen  the  nebulous  idea  that 
to  maintain  British  supremacy  there  must  be  no  other  military  power, 
Russia  was  slowly  gaining  her  end.  In  the  mean  time  there  arose  a  new 
force.  Japan,  geographically  to  the  mighty  continent  of  Asia  what  Great 
Britain  is  to  the  continent  of  Europe;  Japan,  like  Britain,  a  little  patch 
on  that  vast  tumult  of  waters;  Japan,  an  island  people  with  aU  the 
strength,  mental  and  physical,  tliat  is  the  heritage  of  a  nation  cradled  on 
the  sea ;  Japan,  by  the  necessities  of  her  envii'onment  compelled  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  sea  power;  Japan,  iu  short,  the  Britain  of  the 
Orient,  was  to  rewrite  history  and  be  a  factor  in  the  world's  development. 

With  astonishing  adaptability  and  power  to  absorb  Western  ideas 
and  civilization  that  have  made  Japan  the  marvel  of  the  world,  she 
leaped  at  once  I'rom  the  scientific  barbarism  of  the  East  into  the  civili- 
zation of  the  West.  England  watched,  not  without  a  feeling  of  concern, 
the  growing  power  of  Japan.  Here  was  a  power  that  might  threaten 
her  supremacy.  China  was  not  to  be  feared.  China  was  a  corrupt,  inert 
body  hopelessly  throttled  by  the  traditions  of  ages,  sleeping  under  the 
magician's  spell  from  which  she  could  not  be  awakened.  Russia  was 
always  to  be  feared,  but  her  progress  might  be  stayed  and  many  obstacles 
could  be  thrown  in  her  path.  Japan  was  seK-contained,  on  her  own  ter- 
ritory, not  easily  attacked.  Given  time  and  the  money  with  which  to 
develop  herself  and  she  might  prove  no  mean  antagonist. 

When  in  1894  Great  Britain  revised  her  treaties  with  Japan  and 
abandoned  her  right  to  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  treating  Japan  as 
an  equal  and  not  an  inferior  —  an  example  that  was  soon  followed  by  all 
the  other  great  powers  —  the  word  had  been  pronounced  that  made  Japan 
from  that  time  on  to  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  elements  always  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  solution  of  that  insoluble  enigma,  the 
Eastern  Question.     Little  could  any  one  imagine  that  eight  years  later 
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Great  Britain  and  Japan  would  be  allies.  I  dwell  upon  that  fact  because 
it  is  the  romance  of  history.  Conceive,  if  one  can,  an  independent 
Filipino  republic  and  the  United  States  making  a  treaty  of  alliance,  the 
purpose  of  the  treaty  being  to  safeguard  American  interests  in  the  Pacific 
against  the  encroachments  of  Kussia,  or  Germany,  or  Great  Britain,  or 
all  three  combined.  A  novelist  who  would  so  preposterously  diaw  upon 
his  imagination  would  receive  just  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  the 
critics,  and  would  be  scored  for  not  giving  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to 
his  narrative.  The  Cinderella  among  nations  had  been  clothed  in  cloth 
of  gold,  and  was  fit  to  be  wooed  by  the  prince. 

The  year  1894  was  a  memorable  one  for  Japan,  and  scarcely  less 
memorable  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Not  only  had  Japan  been 
recognized  as  a  sovereign  power,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded to  other  sovereign  powers,  but  she  was  preparing  to  embark  on 
that  victorious  military  and  naval  war  that  should  show  to  all  the  world 
how  these  islanders  in  the  Pacific  could  fight  on  land  and  sea,  and  what 
their  friendship  or  enmity  meant.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  article,  to  enter  into  the  causes  that  led  Japan  to  go  to 
war  with  Cliina  over  Corea,  or  to  foUow  that  campaign.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  point  out  that  at  that  time  England  was  given  another  op- 
portunity to  reassert  herself  as  the  dominant  power  in  Eastern  affairs, 
and  that  as  usual  she  seized  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  her  folly.  Eng- 
land tried  to  prevent  the  war,  no  doubt  realizing  that  it  could  have  only 
one  ending  and  would  make  Japan  so  powerful  both  on  land  and  sea 
that  it  might  destroy  the  delicate  equilibrium  that  was  forever  in  danger 
of  being  disturbed.  The  history  of  that  time  is  typical  of  English  diplo- 
macy. Great  Britain  attempted  to  induce  the  other  gi'eat  powers  to  bring 
such  pressure  to  bear  upon  Japan  that  she  would  relinquish  her  purpose. 
But  the  powers  refused  to  take  an  active  part ;  England  did  not  consider 
it  politic  to  undertake  the  task  single-handed ;  and  Japan  was  permitted 
to  go  ahead.  And  a  very  good  job  she  made  of  it.  The  Chinese  were 
whip[Xid  to  a  stand.still,  and  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  of  1895,  made 
another  map  necessary. 

The  powers  had  watched  the  humbling  of  China  with  some  little 
apprehension  not  unmixed  with  i)leasure.  If  China  was  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces,  some  of  the  fragments  might  be  gathered  up  by  the  ever  out- 
stretched hands.  There  was,  of  course,  always  the  danger  to  l)e  feared 
of  Ja]»an  getting  mon^  than  her  proper  share  of  the  jtlunder;  but  tliat 
was  a  matter  that  c<nild  Ije  easily  attended  to  at  the  projier  time.  And 
the  piuiK-T  time  came  when  China  signed  the  treaty  of  i»eace  ))y  which 
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Japan  gained,  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  the  great  naval  stronghold  of 
Port  Arthur.  At  once  Kussia,  France,  and  Germany  appeared  as  the 
protectors  and  friends  of  China,  and  tore  from  Japan  the  fruits  of  her 
victory.  England  did  not  join  the  coalition,  neither  did  she  lift  a  finger 
to  help  Japan.  She  was  simply  an  unmoved  spectator.  One  word  from 
England  would  in  all  probability  have  destroyed  the  coalition,  earned 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  Japan,  and  restored  the  prestige  of  England  that 
was  merely  a  memory.     That  word  was  not  spoken. 

Japan  yielded  as  gracefully  as  the  circumstances  demanded,  and  with 
true  Eastern  philosophy  bided  her  time.  She  gained  much  by  the  war. 
She  gained  the  respect  of  the  great  powers,  she  gained  teiTitory,  and  she 
wrung  from  her  conquered  foe  a  heavy  indemnity.  The  latter  she  pro- 
ceeded with  all  due  diligence  to  convert  into  weapons  of  war.  Her 
army  was  strengthened  and  provided  with  the  most  improved  weapons. 
Heavy  orders  for  warships  were  placed  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
world  realised  that  Japan  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  strongest  naval 
power  in  the  East.  Both  Eussia  and  England  showed  their  appreciation 
of  this  fact  by  strengthening  their  Asiatic  squadrons. 

Japan  desires  above  everything  else  to  control  Corea.  It  is  the 
natural  Japanese  outlet.  Eussia  has  also  covetous  eyes  on  the  Hermit 
Kingdom.  While  following  her  fixed  policy  of  dominating  China,  con- 
verting Manchuria  into  a  Eussian  dependency,  and  securing  naval  and 
commercial  bases  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  Eussia  was  also  endeavoring 
to  fasten  her  grip  on  Corea.  As  a  result  of  the  Chinese- Japanese  war,  a 
protocol  was  signed  in  Moscow  by  Count  Lobanow  and  the  Marquis 
Yamagata,  on  May  28,  1896,  by  which  the  number  of  troops  Japan  was 
permitted  to  keep  in  Corea  was  fixed ;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  "  if  as 
a  result  of  admittedly  indispensable  reforms  it  should  become  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  foreign  loans,  the  two  Governments  will  lend  by 
mutual  accord  their  assistance  to  Corea."  Two  years  later  a  more  definite 
and  binding  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  two  Governments 
regarding  Corea.  This  agreement,  signed  at  Tokyo,  on  April  13,  1898, 
by  Baron  Eosen  on  the  part  of  Eussia  and  by  Baron  Nissi  for  Japan,  is 
as  follows : 

Article  I. — The  Imperial  Governments  of  Russia  and  Japan  recognize  definitely 
the  sovereignty  and  entire  independence  of  Corea,  and  pledge  themselves  mutually 
to  abstain  from  all  direct  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country. 

Article  II. — Desiring  to  remove  all  possible  cause  of  misunderstanding  in  the 
future,  the  Imperial  Governments  of  Russia  and  Japan  pledge  themselves  mutually, 
in  the  event  of  Corea  having  recourse  to  the  advice  and  assistance  either  of  Russia  or 
Japan,  to  take  no  measure  in  respect  to  the  appointment  of  military  instructors  or 
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financial  advisers  without  arriving  beforehand  at  a  mutual  agreement  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Article  III. — In  view  of  the  wide  development  taken  by  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprise  of  Japan  in  Corea,  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  Japanese  sub- 
jects residing  in  that  country,  the  Russian  Government  will  not  hinder  in  any  way 
the  development  of  commercial  and  industrial  relations  between  Japan  and  Corea. 

Despite  the  binding  nature  of  this  agreement,  by  which  the  high 
contracting  parties  recognized  the  independence  of  Corea  and  pledged 
themselves  not  to  secm-e  the  appointment  of  financial  advisers  without 
a  mutual  agreement,  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  signatures  before 
Eussia  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  undue  influence  in  Corean  affairs  and 
to  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  the  English  financial  adviser  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  Eussian.  Japan  maintained  a  very  firm  attitude.  She 
met  every  move  of  Eussia  with  a  counter  move ;  and  at  one  time  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  Governments  were  so  strained  that  a  war  be- 
tween Eussia  and  Japan  was  regarded  as  not  only  possible  but  inevitable. 
While  the  Government  of  Japan  was  anxious  to  maintain  peace,  the 
people  were  defiant  and  pugnacious.  War  would  have  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  masses  and  would  have  been  heartily  welcomed.  In 
view  of  the  perfect  organization  of  the  Japanese  army  and  her  magnificent 
fleet,  more  than  one  military  authority  believed  that  Japan  would  not 
have  come  out  of  the  conflict  second  best.  Events,  however,  turned  the 
current  of  thoughts  in  another  direction,  and  postponed  the  final  day  of 
reckoning. 

Russia,  Germany,  and  France  having  vetoed  the  alienation  of  Chinese 
territoF}'  to  Japan  and  having  compelled  Japan  to  retrocede  Port  Arthur 
to  China,  it  remained  for  Eussia,  with  the  help  of  her  allies,  to  show 
how  genuine  was  her  professed  desire  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  This  she  did  by  seizmg,  under  the  euphonious  name 
of  a  lease,  the  strategic  base  in  Northern  China  that  had  been  torn  from 
Japan.  Port  Arthur  passed  into  the  hands  of  Eussia ;  and  Great  Britain, 
finding  that  her  base  at  Hong-Kong  was  too  far  to  the  South  in  view  of 
the  new  centre  of  interest,  Manchuria,  forced  China  to  lease  to  her  Wei- 
Hai-Wei,  the  lease  to  run  so  long  as  Eussia  held  the  tenancy  of  Port 
Arthur.  Germany  had  secured  a  footing  at  Kiao-Chau,  with  the  hinter- 
land of  the  Shangtung  peninsula,  Ijelieved  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  other 
precious  minerals,  as  her  particular  sphere  of  influence.  Chinese  diplo- 
macy might  well  (-ongratulatc^  itself!  The  ])aw  of  Jajian,  resting  not 
too  heavily,  had  been  sliaken  oil"  only  that  the  powers  of  Europe  might 
heavily  sink  tlieir  teeth  in  China's  flanks. 

The  United  States   watched   with   grave   concern    thf  growing  ])re- 
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ponderance  of  Russia  iu  China,  and  especially  her  manifest  purpose  to 
convert  Manchuria  into  a  Russian  province,  which  would  mean  that  a 
now  protitable  market,  destined  in  the  near  future  to  be  still  more  profit- 
able, would  be  closed  to  American  traders,  and  that  such  preferences  and 
discriminations  would  be  made  in  favor  of  Russian  traders  as  to  place 
Americans  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  It  has  been  charged  that  Great 
Britain  adhered  to  no  fixed  policy  in  Chinese  affaii's ;  but  it  must  be  said 
to  her  credit  that  she  consistently  supported  the  "  open  door,"  and  exerted 
all  her  strength  to  secure  for  all  nations  equal  commercial  privileges. 
This  is  the  policy  to  which  the  United  States  stands  committed.  It 
has  absolutely  no  political  interests  in  China.  China  might  be  dismem- 
bered, split  into  fragments,  and  divided  among  the  great  powers,  she 
might  be  passed  over  body  and  soul  to  Russia,  or  she  might  come  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Japan,  and  the  United  States  could  afford  to  be  an  in- 
different spectator  if  the  principle  of  the  open  door  were  held  inviolate. 
But  the  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  trade  will  inevitably  fol- 
low in  case  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empii-e  or  its  passage  under 
the  control  of  any  power  that  believes  in  the  policy  of  protection,  and 
colonizes  for  the  purpose  of  finding  markets  for  the  disposal  of  its  home 
manufactures.  Great  BritaiQ  is  the  only  country  not  to  be  feared,  because 
her  commercial  salvation  depends  upon  the  open  market.  Germany, 
Russia,  and  France  are  to  be  feared. 

Russia  has  given  repeated  assurances  of  her  honorable  intentions ;  of 
her  desire  to  keep  the  door  open  and  to  treat  all  nations  in  Manchuria 
on  an  equality.  Mr.  Hay,  justly  estimating  these  assurances  at  their 
face  value,  endeavored  in  1899  to  obtain  a  more  precise  definition  of  the 
position  of  the  powers.  Accordingly,  he  addressed  notes  to  all  the  Gov- 
ernments, and  received  from  tiiem  extremely  satisfactory  replies  —  satis- 
factory, that  is,  if  a  mere  declaration  of  purpose  can  be  regarded  as  of 
any  binding  force  on  a  nation  that  immediately  after  making  a  treaty 
showed  how  lightly  it  held  its  word  by  attempting  to  nullify  the  restric- 
tions of  the  covenant. 

Providence,  impartially  distributing  its  favors,  is  sometimes  on  the 
side  of  the  unrighteous.  Russia  was  being  nagged  from  various  direc- 
tions when,  fortunately  for  her,  civilization  was  forced  to  combine  to 
prevent  itself  from  being  engulfed  by  Chiuese  barbarism.  China  was 
ablaze  with  rebellion,  and  the  fanatical  Boxers  were  determined  to  ex- 
terminate the  hated  foreigner.  When  the  history  of  the  Boxer  uprising 
comes  to  be  impartially  written  it  may  be  found  that  it  was  the  passion- 
ate cry  of  patriotism  —  a  mad  cry,  certainly,  and  yet  so  pathetic  that  its 
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motive  may  atone  for  much  that  was  done.  In  the  North,  in  Manchuria, 
Russians  were  attacked,  and  the  vengeance  that  followed  was  swift  and 
terrible.  The  Amur  was  choked  with  the  bodies  of  Manchmians  butch- 
ered by  Cossacks,  and  death  was  merciful  compared  with  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  these  wretched  people.  Competent  witnesses  bear  testimony 
to  the  hideous  and  unspeakable  cruelties  that  were  perpetrated.  To  the 
South,  Boxers  had  risen,  and  the  legations  at  the  capital  were  threatened. 
The  great  forces  of  Christendom  were  set  in  motion  to  rescue  a  handful 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Chinese. 

Once  again  the  perfection  of  the  Japanese  military  establishment  was 
exhibited  to  the  world.  The  Japanese  were  magnificently  disciplined, 
showed  superb  courage  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  what  is  of  perhaps 
even  greater  importance  in  modern  warfare,  their  transport  and  com- 
missariat worked  like  clockwork,  and  stood  the  strain  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  The  Japanese  soldier,  hardy,  cheerful,  and  self-reliant, 
was  well  fed  and  properly  clothed.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  soldiers  of  some  of  the  other  nations  that  took  part  in  the  historical 
march  from  Tien-Tsin  to  Peking.  Military  experts  looked  at  the  Japa- 
nese troops  and  were  amazed.  They  understood  why  Japan  had  so  boldly 
challenged  Russia  and  was  so  willing  to  try  conclusions  on  the  field. 

Peking  relieved  and  the  rebellion  put  down,  the  powers  turned  their 
attention  to  the  settlement  of  the  Ijill  of  damages.  This  was  Russia's 
opportmiity.  Russia  had  always  been  well  served  in  Peking  by  Li  Hung 
Chang.  There  is  some  excuse  for  Li.  A  diplomatist  of  high  standing 
is  my  authority  for  the  following  statement.  On  one  occasion  Russia 
was  pressing  China  s(j  hard  that  even  Li  grew  rebellious,  and  said  to 
him :  "  Suppose  we  refuse,  what  will  you  do  ? "  His  answer  was :  "  Stand 
firm,  and  you  will  see  what  we  shall  do."  "Yes,"  Li  replied,  "that  is 
the  way  you  all  talk ;  it  is  only  Russia  that  tells  us  what  she  will  do  if 
we  refuse  and  what  she  will  do  if  we  assent."  That  is  the  advantage 
Russia  has  always  had  in  playing  the  game  (jf  dii)lomacy,  and  little 
wonder  that  Li  preferred  to  tie  himself  to  the  jjositive  pledges  of  Russia 
rather  than  Ije  influenced  by  the  "  see  what  we  shall  do "  of  the  uncer- 
tain future. 

Possibly  because  she  was  better  served  in  China  than  any  other  nation 
during  the  critical  times  immediately  following  the  Boxer  uprising,  pos- 
sibly because  she  thought  the  jjowers  were  too  busy  in  Peking  to  notice 
what  was  taking  y)lace  in  Man<lmiia,  IJussia  concliidtMl  a  secret  treaty 
by  whicli  Manchuria  was  practically  handed  over  Uj  her.     When  the  fact 
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became  known,  the  United  States,  England,  and  Japan  protested  most 
vigorously  against  China's  consummating  the  agi'eement.  Japan  seemed 
determined  on  war,  if  war  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  treaty  could 
be  defeated.  Secretary  Hay,  with  gi-eat  firmness,  notified  China  that 
the  United  States  would  not  recognize  the  treaty  as  binding  or  valid; 
and  he  pointed  out,  as  a  friend  of  China,  the  folly  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment making  a  treaty  with  one  power  when  all  the  powers  were  en- 
deavoring to  restore  order  out  of  chaos  and  once  more  put  the  Chinese 
Government  upon  its  feet. 

The  keynote  of  Russian  diplomacy  is  bluff.  Eussian  diplomacy  is 
no  more  astute,  although  perhaps  a  trifle  more  unscrupulous,  than  that 
of  any  other  nation.  Russia  is  no  more  anxious  to  go  to  war  than  any 
other  great  power.  Called  to  account  by  Japan  over  Corea,  she  found 
it  more  convenient  to  reach  an  agreement  than  to  persist  or  fight.  When 
the  United  States,  Gi-eat  Britain,  and  Japan  protested  against  the  Man- 
churian  treaty,  Russia,  finding  that  the  opposition  was  too  powerful  to 
be  disregarded,  calmly  announced  that  the  treaty  would  be  abandoned, 
but  that  she  would  continue  to  maintain  her  military  organization  in 
the  province  until  such  time  as  order  was  restored  and  it  was  safe  for 
her  to  retire. 

During  nearly  all  of  last  year  foreign  ministers  and  diplomatists 
were  kept  on  the  qui  vive  watching  for  the  first  signs  of  another  attempt 
to  have  Li  put  his  signature  to  the  treaty.  Late  in  the  autumn  it  be- 
came positively  known  that  a  modified  treaty  had  been  drawn  up,  which, 
while  differing  in  substance  from  the  former  one,  still  placed  Manchuria 
in  the  hands  of  Russia.  Once  more  the  powers  were  active,  and  a  spirit 
of  opposition  had  been  aroused  in  China  that  even  Li  did  not  dare  to 
disregard.  M.  Paul  Lessar,  scarcely  less  accomplished  than  Count  Cas- 
sini  —  who  had  so  faithfully  served  his  imperial  master  in  Peking  and 
received  his  reward  by  being  transferred  to  Washington,  where  he  could 
help  to  cultivate  a  pro-Russian  sentiment  —  threatened,  coaxed,  and 
begged.  It  was  all  useless.  Li  did  not  dare  to  sign.  M.  Lessar  made 
a  last  attempt  to  secure  the  much -coveted  signature  while  Li  was  on  his 
deathbed,  but  fortunately  for  his  reputation  Li  was  saved  that  last 
discredit. 

"Here  I  am,  and  here  I  stay,"  was  the  historical  reply  of  a  French 
general  in  the  Crimea,  and  Russia  has  made  it  her  own  motto.  "Here 
I  am  in  Manchuria,"  she  says  to  the  world,  "and  here  I  propose  to  re- 
main." This  is  suspiciously  reminiscent  of  that  American  statesman 
who  cooUy  demanded  of  an  outraged  public :  "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
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about  it  ?  "  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  in  Manchuria  as  else- 
where. Eussia,  being  in  possession  of  Manchuria  by  the  aid  of  an  army 
estimated  to  consist  of  not  less  than  200,000  men,  although  no  one 
knows  definitely  how  large  the  force  is,  can  feel  easy  while  giving  those 
amiable  "assurances"  that  read  well  but  mean  nothing.  Defeated  in 
the  attempt  to  secure  a  definite  and  binding  treaty  from  China,  Eussia 
attempted  to  gain  the  same  object  by  a  more  devious  route,  and  tried  to 
induce  China  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Eusso-Chinese  bank  that 
would  hand  over  Manchuria  to  Eussian  exploitation  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  powers.  The  bank  is  nominally  a  private  corporation,  but  in 
fact  is  the  Eussian  Government  under  another  name.  When  it  was 
learned  that,  under  the  guise  of  a  commercial  arrangement,  the  Eussian 
Government  was  to  secure  the  same  results  that  the  treaty  with  the 
Chinese  Government  contemplated,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan  once  more  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  China  to  nullify  the 
concessions  to  the  bank.  These  representations  were  successful,  and 
the  agreement  remains  unsigned. 

These  are  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  signing  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
treaty.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  were  constantly  menaced  by  Eussia. 
The  time  had  come  to  call  a  halt,  and  make  it  plain  to  all  the  world 
that  treaty  rights  must  be  respected  and  that  Eussia  could  not  play 
fast  and  loose  in  China  to  the  detriment  of  every  other  power.  The 
treaty  is  peculiar  in  that  if  Great  Britain  or  Japan  is  attacked  by  a 
single  power,  the  other  is  only  required  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality; 
but  should  two  or  more  powers  make  war  on  either  of  the  signatories  to 
the  treaty,  then  the  other  wiU  come  to  her  assistance.  Evidently,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  feel  able  to  hold  their  own  single-handed  against  any 
other  power,  but  do  not  feel  quite  so  certain  should  Eussia,  for  instance, 
effect  a  coalition  with  France,  or  Germany,  or  both.  In  that  case  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  would  be  found  fighting  side  by  side. 

As  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  shows,  Great  Britain's  interests  relate 
principally  to  China,  whQe  Japan,  in  addition  to  her  Chinese  interests, 
"  is  interested  in  a  ])eculiar  degi'ee  politically  as  well  as  commercially  and 
industrially  in  Corea."  As  both  powers  desire  to  maintain  the  status 
quOy  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
open  door,  an  injury  to  one  —  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Eussia,  Ger- 
many, or  France  —  would  be  an  injury  to  both,  and  tlierefore  would  be 
met  by  joint  action.  In  view  of  the  strength  of  the  British  and  Japanese 
fleets,  the  size  and  excellence  of  the  Japanese  army,  Japan's  strategical 
p^jsition.  and  England's  enormrnis  resources,  the  alliance  is  too  formid- 
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able  for  any  power,  or  group  of  powers,  to  antagonize  it.  Undoubtedly, 
the  new  alliance  keeps  the  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  is  a  check  to 
Russian  and  German  aggression,  for  Germany  has  been  trying  to  do  in 
Shangtung  what  Russia  has  done  in  Manchuria.  And  the  new  alliance 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  United  States.  The  commercial  equality  for 
which  the  United  States  has  contended  is  secured.  Without  becoming 
involved  in  the  political  concerns  of  Europe,  the  United  States  is  guaran- 
teed free  access  to  the  markets  of  China,  Manchuria,  and  Corea.  This 
is  something  for  which  the  United  States  ought  to  feel  thankful ;  some- 
thing for  which  it  may  thank  Great  Britain  and  Japan;  something  for 
which  no  thanks  are  due  to  Russia.  A.  Maurice  Low. 


PRIXCE   HEXEY'S    VISIT. 

But  few  ceremonious  visits  have  passed  between  the  European  nations 
and  the  United  States.  Of  aU  the  Presidents  of  the  Republic  only  one 
has,  after  the  completion  of  his  term,  travelled  abroad  and  enjoyed  the 
public  hospitality  of  Europe.  Grant's  tour  was  transformed,  by  the 
marked  attention  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received,  into  a 
triumphant  progress  around  the  world.  And  now  the  visit  of  the  veteran 
general  of  the  Civil  War  has  been  returned  by  the  young  admiral  of  royal 
blood,  whose  name,  like  that  of  Emperor  William,  will  be  linked  with 
the  founding  of  Germany's  naval  strength. 

The  visit  of  the  Prince  is  a  compliment  both  to  the  industrial  and  to 
the  political  importance  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  did  the  Emperor 
select  an  American  shipyard  to  build  his  yacht,  but  he  sent  his  only 
brother  to  participate  in  the  baptism.  Things  like  this  indicate  a 
changed  attitude  toward  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  Continental 
Europe.  Even  a  decade  ago  the  most  grotesque  assumptions  were  cur- 
rent among  the  educated  people  of  the  Continent  concerning  American 
life  and  affairs.  Their  ideas  about  America  could  be  comprised  in  the 
following  conceptions;  that  American  democracy  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  necessity  of  travelling  in  one  class  and  of  shining  one's  own  boots; 
and  that  politically  and  socially  the  American  people  were  a  loose  knit, 
heterogeneous  body,  full  of  swagger  and  restless  energy,  with  no  clear 
purpose  except  that  of  money-making.  Individually  the  Americans 
were  looked  upon  as  half-educated  but  good-natured  persons  who  travelled 
much,  supported  artists  who.se  work  they  did  not  understand,  and  gave 
unreasonable  fees  to  servants.  With  the  real  current  of  American  poli- 
tical affairs  the  average  educated  man  in  Europe  was  as  little  familiar 
as  we  are  with  the  contemporary  history  of  Chili  or  Peru.  It  lay  entirely 
outside  of  his  ordinary  course  of  thought,  and  never  entered  into  his 
political  forecasts. 

But  a  complete  readjustment  of  political  views  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  various  great  events  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centur}-.     The  broadening  r)f  the  poll- 
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tical  horizon  of  Europe  has  led  Europeans  to  realize  that  the  central 
position  of  the  United  States  between  the  two  great  oceans,  the  vast 
extent  of  its  resources,  and  the  energy-  of  its  population  have  made  it  a 
primary  factor  in  all  great  international  questions. 

To  these  is  added  the  fact  that  the  products  of  American  industry  are 
now  brought  into  all  the  markets  of  Europe  where  they  compete  most 
successfully  with  the  local  manufactures.  Thus  American  industrial 
policy  and  progress  have  become  a  domestic  question  in  all  the  European 
countries;  while  American  diplomacy,  sometimes  blunt,  always  direct, 
usually  reasonable,  is  a  prime  factor  in  all  the  calculations  of  European 
cabinets.  Small  wonder  that  the  educated  of  all  Europe  have  become 
anxious  to  know  more  about  the  giant  of  the  West,  the  most  recent 
member  of  the  world  concert.  They  no  longer  look  up3n  American  life 
as  a  side  eddy  to  the  great  current  of  events,  or  upon  America  as  a  place 
of  exile  where  one  casts  off"  relations  with  the  real  human  world.  The 
leading  figures  of  American  public  life  have  become  well  known,  in  fact 
almost  household  names,  among  the  educated  of  Europe ;  and  as  these 
public  personalities  become  more  prominent  ia  their  eyes,  so  the  desire 
of  establishing  pei-sonal  relations  with  them  increases.  Out  of  the 
hitherto  indiscriminate  mass  of  the  American  democracy  a  more  clearly 
defined  national  character  has  arisen  to  the  view  of  Europe,  a  character 
typified  in  many  of  our  prominent  men.  In  this  manner  the  ideas  of 
Europe  concerning  America,  hitherto  general  and  indefinite,  are  now 
Ijeginning  to  attach  themselves  to  definite  personalities  and  are  thus 
rendered  concrete. 

Of  all  this  the  visit  of  Priuce  Henry  is  an  indication ;  and  it  speaks 
highly  for  the  political  insight  of  the  Emperor  that  he  leads  his  nation 
in  this  recognition  of  the  place  which  tlie  United  States  has  now  come 
to  occupy  in  the  life  and  the  councils  of  the  world.  In  sending  Prince 
Henry  as  his  ambassador,  he  has  selected  a  true  representative  both  of 
his  house  and  of  his  nation.  Eaineant  princes  are  not  gladly  suffered 
among  the  Hohenzollern.  The  strict  domestic  discipline  which  made 
the  youth  of  Frederick  the  Great  imhappy  has  been,  when  wielded  by 
less  harsh  hands  than  those  of  Frederick  AVilliam  I,  the  making  of  many 
a  prince  who  thus  was  steadfastly  held  to  a  life  of  useful  activity  and 
wholesome  development.  Prince  Henry  was  educated  as  a  seaman ;  and, 
somewhat  like  Peter  the  Great,  he  anticipated  the  naval  development  of 
his  nation.  In  this  respect  he  is  representative  of  modern  Germany,  in 
the  life  of  which  industry  and  commimication  are  primary  factors.  These 
two  are  combined  in  the  na\'y,  as  a  powerful  man-of-war  is  not  only  a 
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machine  of  the  gi^eatest  complexity  and  most  delicate  balance,  but  also 
acts  as  the  protector  of  trade  along  all  the  routes  that  lie  across  the  sea. 

Prince  Henry  coming  to  us  as  a  seaman,  with  all  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  bearing  that  characterize  the  highest  in  this  profession,  was 
much  surer  of  a  hearty  welome  than  any  military  magnate  would  have 
been.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  emphasize  the  favorable  impression 
which  his  frankness  and  tact,  his  patient  submission  to  the  endless  de- 
tails of  municipal  hospitality,  and  his  personal  affability  made  upon  all 
the  people  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  What  impression  he  has 
carried  away  with  liim  we  shall  perhaps  never  know ;  yet  the  spontane- 
ous welcome  accorded  him  must  at  least  have  predisposed  him  to  see 
things  in  a  favorable  light ;  and,  being  a  man  of  technical  education,  he 
could  appreciate  our  civilization  where  it  is  strongest. 

As  to  any  specific  political  purpose  of  this  visit  or  concrete  political 
results  thereof,  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
'definite  statements.  The  economic  interests  of  the  two  nations  will 
continue  to  jar  at  times.  The  German  agrarians  will  not  abate  a  jot  in 
their  hostility  to  American  produce,  nor  will  the  United  States  be  more 
liberal  than  is  necessary  toward  German  manufactured  articles.  Yet, 
though  these  economic  questions  must  be  solved  upon  their  own  basis, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  think  that  such  events  as  the  Prince's  visit  are 
entirely  devoid  of  political  consequences.  We  have  to  deal  here  rather 
with  what  has  been  called  the  imponderabilities  of  politics  than  with 
concrete  and  definite  facts.  International  amenities  and  friendships 
may  seem  as  unsubstantial  as  "  the  bubble  reputation ; "  and  still,  as 
Beaconsfield  has  said,  the  true  statesman  must  always  count  with  senti- 
ment and  imagination.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  sentiment 
among  nations  at  the  present  time  antipathies  seem  far  stronger  than 
sympathies.  When  we  take  up  a  Frencli  paper  we  meet  on  almost 
ever}'  page  denunciations  of  the  cruelty  and  greed  of  Great  Ikitam.  The 
British  papers  write  of  the  Germaus  as  if  they  were  a  nation  of  swindlers, 
lacking  in  the  very  rudiments  of  commercial  honesty ;  and  the  latter  are 
prompt  to  recii)rocate  by  comparing  Kitchener's  tactics  to  those  of  Weyler 
of  evil  fame,  and  re]ieating  the  refmin  of  "selfish,  grasping  England." 
Were  these  ])a]KirH  sent  to  Mars,  the  inhabitants  of  that  ])lanet  would 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  murderous  warfare  between  these  nations 
was  absolutely  inevitable. 

And  still  we  all  know  how  sui)erficial  such  national  ebidlitions  really 
are;  how  they  melt  away  into  the  air  at  the  slightest  change  in  the  poli- 
tical weather  indications;  and  how  readily  tlie  individual  members  of  tlie 
14 
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various  nations  fraternize  on  meeting.  However,  sensation-mongering 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  human  nature  that  has  not  gi'own  less  since 
the  days  of  the  eighteenth  centmy  coffee-house,  but  has  apparently  in- 
creased in  intensity  and  resonance  in  the  ratio  of  dynamite  to  gunpowder. 
There  is  little  capital  for  the  sensationalist  in  "sweetness  and  light,"  and 
the  real  student  of  politics  makes  a  poor  writer  of  scare  lines.  Fortu- 
nately, this  sensation-mongering  is  as  weak  as  it  is  superficial;  beyond 
providing  entertainment  at  the  breakfast  table  or  varying  the  dull  routine 
of  daily  life  with  a  little  factitious  excitement,  it  has  small  weight. 

Of  com'se,  the  real  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  feeling  of 
a  common  humanity  is  after  all  strong  and  deep,  and  that  the  men  in 
w^hose  hands  the  destinies  of  nations  repose  keep  themselves  tolerably 
free  from  the  constant  excitement  reflected  in  the  daily  press.  And  in 
general  the  substantial  men  of  a  nation,  who  are  the  leaders  of  its  public 
opinion,  well  know  the  relative  unimportance  of  foreign  politicizing: 
They  know  that  national  strength  grows  from  within,  and  that  no  hos- 
tility or  bluster  from  without  can  impede  a  country's  development  if 
strong  and  healthy,  but  that  no  diplomacy  can  save  it  if  diseased  at  the 
core.  They  build  their  policy,  therefore,  on  the  great  interests  of  their 
nation.  To  let  these  realize  themselves,  and  to  remove  obstructions  that 
stand  in  their  way  are  the  purposes  of  responsible  statesmen.  Such  men 
will  always  favor  a  friendly  understanding  among  nations,  because  in- 
ternational irritation  of  the  artificial  kind  is  only  an  obstruction,  and 
can  never  benefit  anybody.  Though  in  this  matter  we  deal  with  im- 
ponderahilia,  the  upbuilding  of  a  friendly  sentiment,  of  a  mutual  under- 
standing among  nations,  is  the  first  duty  of  wise  statesmanship  even 
from  the  national  point  of  view.  Fundamental  conflicts  of  interests 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  settled  in  this  manner;  but  fruitless  irritation  may 
be  avoided,  and  the  business  among  nations  may  take  on  a  rational  and 
liberal  character. 

Though  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  the  national  spirit 
is  very  strong,  there  exists  between  these  two  countries  an  ample  basis 
for  friendly  relations,  through  which  conflicts  of  interests  can  be  moder- 
ated and  the  achievement  of  the  common  ends  of  humanity  rendered  less 
difficult.  While  the  great  current  of  her  political  life  has  flowed  from 
the  constitutional  precedents  of  Puritan  England,  the  United  States  has 
in  matters  of  intellectual  interest  more,  perhaps,  in  common  with  Ger- 
many than  with  any  other  country.  Not  only  has  our  university  system 
been  deeply  influenced  by  German  methods  in  the  laboratory  and  his- 
torical methods  of  investigation ;  not  only  has  the  flower  of  our  educated 
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youth  enjoyed  a  membership  in  the  German  republic  of  learning  long 
enough  to  become  imbued  with  its  ideals;  but,  both  as  respects  the  value 
of  truth  seeking  for  its  own  sake  and  in  the  application  of  science  to  life 
and  industry,  our  intellectual  leaders  have  learned  much  from  Germany. 

Nor  has  this  influence  been  one-sided;  but  from  the  deep  interest 
and  honest  admu-ation  with  which  Kant  followed  the  events  leading  to 
the  formation  of  om*  Government,  down  to  the  scientific  study  of  our 
constitutional  history  by  Professor  von  Hoist,  the  American  ideals  of 
political  and  social  life  have  foimd  their  way  into  German  thought. 
Happily,  the  United  States  is  now  represented  at  the  German  capital  by 
a  man  whose  character  and  scholarship  preeminently  fit  him  to  be  an 
exponent  of  the  community  of  interests  between  the  two  nations  at  its 
highest  point.  One  of  the  most  famous  members  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  has  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  within  his  knowledge  no 
foreign  diplomat  had  ever  shown  the  deep  appreciation  of  German  intel- 
lectual life  of  which  Ambassador  White  has  often  given  evidence. 

Though  humorously  observant  of  the  foibles  of  German  private  and 
official  character,  the  many  Americans  who  have  dwelt  in  Germany  for 
a  time  usually  look  back  with  great  admiration  to  the  careful  methods 
pursued  in  industrial  and  political  life ;  to  the  genuine  loyalty  of  the 
public  servants,  and  their  attempt,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  unduly 
meddlesome,  to  do  justice  and  show  no  favor;  and  to  the  easy  social 
arrangements  which  enable  a  man  of  much  work  and  exacting  occupation 
stUl  to  find  recreation  and  enjoyment  in  social  intercourse.  But  it  is 
when  the  Germanic  enthusiast  comes  to  speak  of  the  music  of  the 
Fatherland  that  superlatives  come  into  use  most  abimdantly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though  German  music  is  worldwide  in  its  power,  and 
belongs  to  humanity  rather  than  to  any  one  nation,  it  still  owes  so  much 
to  German  artistic  tradition  and  folklore  that  it  constitutes  a  bond  which 
draws  all  the  votaries  of  that  great  art  together  in  an  admiration  of  the 
country  of  its  origin. 

But  the  strongest  bond  of  sympathy  which  ties  Germany  to  the  great 
American  Itepublic  is  the  large  number  of  her  sons  who,  seeking  broader 
fields  and  freer  opjxjrtunity  for  theii'  activities,  have  come  to  the  United 
States  to  join  heart  and  soul  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  nation.  It 
is  not  here  necessary  to  menticju  individuals,  although  there  are  many 
prominent  names  in  art,  music,  the  industries,  finance,  war,  and  ])olitics 
which  might  Ije  enumerated.  It  is  ratlier  the  great  mass  of  citizens  of 
German  origin  who  have  through  their  inherited  ideas  exerted  a  pro- 
found influence  u]:)ou  American  life.    The  rank  and  file  engagcMl  on  farms, 
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in  shops,  and  in  commerce,  the  modest  ministers  and  teachers  —  it  is 
through  these  that  German  ideas  and  modes  of  life  take  part  in  the 
moulding  of  American  character. 

The  Germans  are  often  taunted  with  being  too  readily  assimilated  to 
other  nations ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  in  general,  although  they  are 
ready  to  identify  themselves  with  a  country  in  the  institutions  of  which 
the  higher  ideals  of  their  own  life  find  expression.  The  reason  why  the 
German  element  in  America  has  become  so  rapidly  assimilated  to  our 
institutions  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  impulses  could  here  find  free  expres- 
sion which  on  account  of  the  political  situation  of  Germany  had  to  be 
suppressed  in  the  Fatherland.  The  Germany  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  was 
the  home  of  individual  liberty  and  popular  institutions ;  but  in  the  course 
of  history  the  old  country  has  become  so  beset  with  external  dangers  and 
enemies  that  it  has  been  forced  to  assume  the  organization  of  an  army 
and  bend  its  energies  upon  self -protection,  in  order  to  avoid  being  made 
again  the  bloody  battle-ground  of  a  thirty  years'  war.  But  the  German 
is  still  essentially  a  liberal  and  individualist,  and  only  makes  concessions 
to  the  necessities  of  national  self-defence  when  they  appear  inevitable. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  emigrating  Germans  found  full 
opportunity  to  follow  the  instincts  of  their  nature.  This  is  shown  even 
in  the  organization  of  tlie  German-American  churches,  which  are  most 
democratic.  Therefore,  in  giving  in  their  fullest  allegiance  to  the  institu- 
tions of  their  new  home  they  have  not  changed  tiieir  political  ideals. 
Among  the  founders  and  early  leaders  of  the  Kepublican  party  were  many 
Germans  like  Carl  Schurz  and  Francis  A.  Hoffmann,  who  had  left  Ger- 
many in  the  forties,  when  nationalism  and  liberalism  were  still  frowned 
down  by  the  authorities.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  imperial- 
istic tendency,  both  in  America  and  in  Germany,  has  found  but  few 
adherents  among  the  ranks  of  German-Americans. 

But  while  the  German  element  has  thus  become  part  and  parcel  of 
American  life  and  has  fully  identified  itself  with  the  destinies  and  in- 
terests of  its  new  home,  an  event  like  the  coming  of  a  representative  of 
the  German  nation  and  member  of  the  house  which  has  taken  such  a 
part  in  the  upbuilding  of  German  power  has  aroused  within  German- 
Americans  many  fond  memories.  And  though  many  of  them  are  men, 
or  sons  of  men,  whom  a  harsh  Government  in  the  days  of  particu- 
laristic Germany  drove  from  their  homes  for  daring  to  wish  for  changes 
which  have  now  been  at  least  partially  realized  in  the  new  German 
Empire,  they  all  wish  Germany  well,  and  rejoice  in  the  hard-earned 
successes  of  its  national  and  industrial  life.  Paul  S.  Reinsch. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  in  1787  by  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  thiiteen  original  States.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  no  other 
constitutional  convention  has  been  held  in  this  country. 

An  unfamiliar  provision  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  upon  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  Congress  shall 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  amendments,  which  shall 
be  valid  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Aheady  seven 
States,  or  slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  required  number,  have, 
through  legislative  action,  conformed  to  the  constitutional  requirement. 
These  States  are  Michigan,  Colorado,  Montana,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
and  Tennessee.  In  other  legislatures,  notably  in  Massachusetts,  resolu- 
tions of  similar  import  have  been  introduced.  Declaration  is  made  in 
each  case  that  the  convention  is  desu-ed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
election  of  United  States  senators  by  the  diiect  vote  of  the  people  instead 
of  by  the  State  legislatures,  as  is  now  prescribed.  This  evidently  con- 
certed movement  to  secure  a  constitutional  convention  has  received  but 
slight  attention  in  the  public  press;  and,  although  for  reasons  to  be 
hereinafter  stated  it  is  not  likely  to  be  successful,  it  may  be  of  interest 
t(j  discuss  some  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the  past  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  and  to  consider  the  conditions  which,  at  the 
present  time,  inspire  the  attempts  to  secure  some  change  in  the  time- 
honored  document. 

The  original  Constitution  consisted  of  seven  articles,  to  which  fifteen 
articles  have  Ijeeu  added  by  amendment.  Of  these  fifteen,  however,  ten 
were  proposed  at  the  First  Session  of  Congress,  being  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  document,  and  were  ]iromptly  ratified  by  the  requisite  pro])()r- 
tion  of  the  then  existing  States.  The  eleventh  amendment,  which 
declared  "that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Slates  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  ecjuity  (tommenced  or  ]»rosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
"tate,"  was  finally  ratified  in  1708;  and  this,  as  well  us  the  twelfth 
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amendment,  prescribing  the  method  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  which  was  proclaimed  in  1804,  must  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  formative  period  of  our  Government. 

From  1804  to  1865  the  Constitution  remained  intact.  The  Civil 
War  brought  new  conditions  which  could  not  be  adequately  treated  ex- 
cept through  additions  to  our  fundamental  law.  In  the  white  heat  of 
political  exigency  the  tliirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments 
were  forged.  The  thirteenth  amendment  declared  that  "neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,"  a  declaration  which  is  now 
violated,  in  a  literal  sense,  in  the  Philippine  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  The  fourteenth  amendment  asserted  that  "all  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside  " ; 
that  when  the  right  of  suffrage  is  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par- 
ticipation in  rebellion  or  any  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 
shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  such  disfranchisement;  that  persons 
who  had  engaged  in  insurrection  were  ineligible  for  holding  federal  office 
unless  their  disabilities  had  been  removed;  and  that  the  United  States 
was  not  responsible  for  any  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion,  although  the  validity  of  the  national  debt  was  assured. 

The  last  amendment  adopted,  the  fifteenth,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
familiar  of  all.  "  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote,"  it 
declares,  "  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
This  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  twenty-nine  of  the 
thirty-seven  States.  It  is  a  fact  not  now  generally  remembered  that  the 
legislatures  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  at  first  rejected  this  amendment, 
although  later  agreeing  to  it,  while  in  New  York  ratification  was  ac- 
corded and  then  withdrawn.  California,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Oregon,  and  Tennessee  also  rejected  the  amendment. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  proclamation  of  the 
last  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  During  this  period,  however,  the 
advocates  of  further  change  have  not  been  idle.  Almost  innumerable 
amendments  have  been  proposed,  all  of  them  lacking,  however,  the 
vitality  of  a  popular  demand.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  time  since 
the  close  of  the  war  has  any  movement  looking  toward  addition  to  or 
alteration  of  the  Constitution  reached  the  headway  gained  by  the  present 
agitation ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  forjnal  demand  upon  Congress  for  the 
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calling  of  a  constitutional  convention,  more  than  thirty  States  have 
expressed,  through  resolution,  a  desire  to  supersede  the  present  method 
of  electing  United  States  senators. 

In  proposing  a  convention,  rather  than  the  usual  plan  of  Congres- 
sional enactment  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  have  apparently  written  its  death  warrant. 
The  fact  that  its  avowed  purpose  is  the  election  of  senators  by  the  people 
is  sufficient  in  itself  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  upper  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature ;  and  enough  senators  control  their  legislatures  to 
make  it  certain  that  more  than  fifteen  States  will  decline  to  join  in  the 
appeal  to  Congress,  thus  making  affirmative  action  impossible.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  constitutional  convention,  for 
whatever  purpose  called,  would  be  unwise.  It  would  be  a  most  dis- 
turbing element  in  the  national  serenity.  It  is  true  that  the  legislatures 
which  have  already  acted  have  specified  only  one  desirable  change ;  but 
all  authorities  agree  that  if  the  convention  assembled  it  would  not  and 
could  not  be  restricted  to  this  single  consideration.  Every  proposition, 
no  matter  how  radical,  which  might  be  conceived  in  the  fertile  minds  of 
would-be  statesmen,  would  be  offered  for  discussion.  The  convention 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  in  session  for  a  year,  durmg  which  time 
the  business  interests  of  the  country  would  pass  through  a  period  of  un- 
certainty that  would  be  almost  disastrous.  Besides  this,  the  spectacle 
of  such  a  revered  document  lying  helpless  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  possess  the  power  to  mar  its  beautiful  symmetry,  to  alter  its 
familiar  and  oft-constnied  sentences,  to  introduce  new  and  possibly 
dangerous  phrases  would  be  a  shock  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation. 
After  all,  the  American  people  are  conservative.  Their  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  teaches  them  to  revere  tradition  and  precedent.  The  document 
which  has  been  almost  untouched  during  the  nation's  evolution  has  be- 
come sacred.  Those  who  believe,  witli  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  our 
Constitution  is  the  greatest  instrument  ever  struck  off  by  the  hand  of 
man  could  hardly  view  with  equanimity  any  effort  to  alter  materially 
its  stately  form. 

While  we  may,  therefore,  dismiss  as  an  improljable  contingency  the 
holding  of  a  constitutional  convention,  there  still  remams  to  be  considered 
the  fact  that  Congress  can  adopt,  and  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States  can  ratify,  proposed  amendments.  The  effort  to  accomplish 
something  in  this  direction,  more  or  less  sporadic  during  tlie  past  cen- 
tury, has  of  late  years  been  quite  ]ironounced.  Indeed,  with  each 
succeeding  Congress  the  nuinlxir  of  suggested  changes  has  steadily  in- 
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creased,  although  the  vast  majority  have  been  allowed  to  slumber  peace- 
fully iu  couveuient  pigeon-holes.  It  is  au  interesting  fact  that  an 
examination  of  the  proposed  amendments  reveals  a  panorama  of  the 
gi'eat  popular  agitations  of  the  past.  Whenever  any  subject  excited 
more  than  usual  attention  it  became  formulated  into  a  constitutional 
amendment,  the  prevailing  belief  being  that  the  desired  reform  could 
be  accomplished  by  engrafting  the  necessary  provision  upon  our  funda- 
mental law. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
nearly  fifty  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  formally  offered,  em- 
bracing about  twenty  different  subjects.  Of  these,  one,  concerning  the 
popular  election  of  senators,  has  been  adopted  by  the  House,  and  two, 
changing  the  date  of  inauguration  day  and  respecting  the  succession  to 
the  Presidency,  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  House  proposed  the  following  in  lieu  of  the  first 
and  second  paragraphs  of  Section  3  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitution : 

Sectiou  3.  The  Senate  of  the  Uuited  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators 
from  each  State,  who  shall  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  thereof,  for  a 
tenn  of  six  years,  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote;  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast 
for  candidates  for  senator  shall  elect,  and  the  electors  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

When  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  in  the  representation  of 
any  State  in  the  Senate,  the  same  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  thereof  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the  election  of  senators  in  paragraph  one :  Provided, 
That  the  executive  thereof  shall  make  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  general 
or  special  election,  held  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  or  constitution  of  such  State. 

This  amendment  shall  not  be  construed  as  to  alTect  the  election  or  term  of  any 
senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  gifted  with  the  sense  of  prophecy  to  predict 
that  this  amendment  cannot  obtain  a  two- thirds'  majority  in  the  Senate, 
although  in  that  body  there  are  many  advocates  of  the  suggested  reform. 
Senators  Burrows  of  Michigan,  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Harris  of  Kansas, 
Berry  of  Arkansas,  and  Dubois  of  Idaho  have  already  introduced  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  in  line  with  the  action  of  the  House;  and  it 
is  rather  significant  that  Mr.  Burrows  adds  the  prestige  of  his  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  to  his  ardent 
advocacy  of  the  popular  election  of  senators.  The  question  whether  the 
Constitution  should  be  amended  in  this  important  particular  is  one  that 
might  be  discussed  at  length.  Personally,  I  believe  that  such  a  change 
in  our  plan  of  government  would  destroy  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
based.  It  would  make  a  serious  inroad  into  that  stability  which  is 
assured  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  represents  the  State  in  a  collective 
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sense,  rather  than  the  individual  voters,  whose  representation  is  accom- 
plished by  the  election  of  a  congi^essman.  It  is  useless,  however,  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  matter.  Election  of  senators  by  the 
people  can  be  secured  only  by  the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  or  by  the  assembling  of  a  convention  demanded  by 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States.  Either  contingency  is  too 
remote  to  be  considered. 

In  course  of  time,  the  two  amendments  which  have  been  abeady 
adopted  by  the  Senate  may  be  added  to  the  Constitution.  They  are 
not  vital  in  principle.  The  first  is  merely  intended  to  supply  an  obvi- 
ous deficiency  of  detail  in  regard  to  the  Presidential  succession,  and 
is  as  follows : 

In  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  article  second,  clause  fifth,  of  the  Constitution 
where  there  is  no  person  entitled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  same  shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice-President.  The  Congress  may  by  law 
provide  for  the  case  where  there  is  no  person  entitled  to  hold  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly  until  the  disability  shall  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

The  necessity  for  this  amendment  is  self-evident.  The  Constitution 
absolutely  fails  to  provide  for  an  emergency  where  there  is  no  person 
entitled  to  hold  the  office  of  President  or  Vice-President,  although  it 
might  arise  through  the  death  or  disability  of  the  newly  elected  officials 
between  election  day  in  November  and  inauguration  day  in  March. 

The  second  proposed  amendment  simply  changes  the  date  of  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  Congi^ess  and  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President  from  the  fourth  day  of  ^larch  to  the 
last  Thursday  in  April.  This  amendment,  with  its  additional  clause 
i-elating  to  the  possible  failure  of  the  House  to  elect  a  President  when 
that  duty  devolves  upon  it,  reads  as  follows : 

That  the  Fifty-<iighth  Congress  and  the  terai  of  office  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Preftident  shall  continue  until  the  last  Thursday  of  April,  in  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five,  at  noon;  and  the  last  Thursday  of  April,  at  noon,  shall  thereafter  Im' 
Bubstitutcd  for  the  fourth  day  of  March  as  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
Congrefwandof  the  terms  of  tlie  President.  Vice-President,  Senators,  Uepresentatives, 
and  D(.'l«*gates  in  Congress.  And  if  the  IToiisr  of  Kej)resent{itivcs  shall  not  choose  a 
President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  sliall  devolve  upr)n  it,  b'-forr  the  last  Tliurs 
day  in  April  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  cliange  in  the  date  of  inauguration  is 
almost  universal,  althougli  two  c)bjectionH  have  Ixicn  urged.     11ie  first, 
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uttered  by  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  when  the  proposed  amendment 
was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  set  forth  that  the  balmy  and 
delightful  weather  which  usually  prevails  in  AVashington  during  the 
latter  part  of  April  would  bring  to  the  national  capital  an  enormous 
concourse  of  people,  and  would  tend  to  make  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  a  spectacular  occasion,  with  the  display  of  the  military  a 
dominant  feature.  Mr.  Stewart  believes  that  it  would  be  better  to  in- 
augurate the  President  without  any  public  demonstration.  The  other 
objection  is  that  the  proposed  change  lengthens  the  time  between  the 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  November  and 
the  assembling  of  the  Congress  in  which  they  are  to  serve. 

With  the  fear  that  much  pomp  and  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  President  will  tend  to  demoralize  the  American 
people,  I  have  little  sympathy.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  person  who 
comes  to  Washington  to  participate,  if  only  as  a  mere  spectator,  in  the 
ceremonies  which  elevate  a  private  citizen  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  Republic  must  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  Government 
and  must  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  our  institutions.  National  indiffer- 
ence to  an  inauguration  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  condition ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  when  men  and  women  will  travel  across  the 
continent  to  witness  the  solemn  administration  of  the  oath  of  office,  it 
betokens  a  patriotic  interest  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  our 
country. 

The  second  objection  is,  however,  one  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion. It  is  an  anomaly  in  our  political  system  that  after  a  party  has 
been  swept  out  of  power  in  November,  its  representatives  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  can  reassemble  in  December  and  hold  full  sway  until  the  fol- 
lowing March.  As  a  writer  in  the  "New  York  Evening  Post "  remarks, 
this  situation  is  unjust  and  absurd  and  without  parallel  in  any  gov- 
ernment based  upon  the  representative  principle.  To  extend  this  period 
of  power  for  two  months  simply  adds  to  the  absurdity.  I  am  inclined 
to  agi-ee  with  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  new  Con- 
gress assemble  and  the  President  sworn  in  on  the  first  day  of  January. 
This  would  bring  the  members  of  the  House  to  their  duties  almost  im- 
mediately after  their  election.  They  would  be  fresh  from  the  people 
and  in  a  position  to  enact  into  legislation  the  issues  upon  which  the 
campaign  had  been  fought.  The  two  months  between  election  day  and 
inauguration  day  would  be  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  new  President 
to  select  his  cabinet  and  to  afford  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  cere- 
monies which  accompany  the  administration  of  the  oath  of  office.     At 
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Any  rate,  the  question  is  one  that  ought  to  be  very  fully  considered  be- 
fore the  proposed  amendment  is  engrafted  upon  the  Constitution.  The 
change  to  April  is  desired  because  the  fourth  of  March  is  frequently 
inclement  in  Washington  and  the  President  risks  his  life  in  delivering 
his  inaugural  address  in  the  open  air  amid  a  downfall  of  rain  or  snow, 
simply  because  the  custom  of  past  Presidents  has  become  an  unwritten 
law.  The  state  of  the  weather  may  be,  under  the  circumstances,  worthy 
of  some  degree  of  consideration ;  but  it  would  hardly  seem  serious  enough 
to  outweigh  the  perpetuation,  with  increased  disadvantage,  of  a  situation 
which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  remedied. 

The  election  of  senators  by  the  people,  the  safeguarding  of  the  Presi- 
dential succession,  and  the  change  of  the  date  of  inauguration  are  not 
the  only  lines  along  which  would-be  reformers  desue  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  The  field  of  their  exploitation  is  much  lai-ger  than  the 
average  observer  of  public  affairs  appreciates.  From  the  Fii'st  to  the 
Fiftieth  Congress  no  less  than  1,736  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
were  proposed,  covering  every  possible  phase  of  government.  Since  the 
Fiftieth  Congress  no  aggregate  record  has  been  kept ;  but,  the  same  pro- 
portion of  propositions  offered  having  been  maintained,  the  total  number 
of  proposed  amendments  is  now  unquestionably  over  2,000.  This  vast 
number  indicates  an  activity  in  certain  minds.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fact  that  only  fifteen  of  these  2,000  have  been  engi-afted  upon  the  Con- 
stitution is  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  desire  for  reform  is  more 
individual  than  national,  and  leads  to  a  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
suggestions  now  pending  will  ever  be  proclaimed. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  amendments  proposed  to 
the  Constitution  in  the  past  are  an  index  to  the  great  questions  which 
have  stirred  this  country.  The  historian  of  the  future,  noting  the  sub- 
jects which  in  1902  formed  the  basis  of  desired  change,  will  appreciate 
at  once  the  problems  which  confront  us.  Eliminating  the  election  of 
United  States  senators  by  the  people,  the  following  topics  are  embraced 
in  the  amendments  presented  to  the  present  Congress : 

Defining  the  meaning  of  the  word  "United  States":  that  "the  United  States 
Bhall  mean  and  include  th(i  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  territory  under  the  sovereignty  of  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

Against  anarchy :  making  membership  in  an  anarchical  society  or  the  speaking  or 
writing  of  anarchical  doctrines  a  high  crime,  punishable  by  deportation  and  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  such  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ae  the  law  may 
direct,  but  leaving  the  courts  to  decidf?  what  is  an  anarchical  doctrine  or  society. 

Veto  power  of  the  President:  giving  the  President  authority  to  veto  any  item  in 
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an  appropriation  bill.  At  present  the  President  has  no  option  between  vetoing  the 
entire  bill  or  approving  an  objectionable  paragraph. 

Income  tax :  that  **  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  a  tax  upon  in- 
comes deriveti  from  any  source  whatever." 

Uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws  throughout  the  United  States. 

Controlling  and  restricting  trusts:  giving  Congress  the  power  to  establish  uni- 
form laws  throughout  the  United  States  to  suppress  and  prevent  combinations  and 
transactions  in  restraint  of  trade  and  production,  etc. 

Uniform  qualifications  for  electors  in  all  the  States  of  the  L'nion. 

Reducing  representation  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress:  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  representatives  in  Congress  shall  not  exceed  200,  but  each  State  shall  have  at 
leiist  one  representative. 

Controlling  corporations:  imposing  upon  Congress  the  sole  right  to  issue  char- 
ters to  corporations  .which  engage  in  interstate  commerce. 

Repealing  the  fifteenth  amendment. 

Against  polygamy. 

"Woman  suffrage:  that  "the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shaU 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

Uniform  hours  of  labor:  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  uniform 
hours  of  labor  in  manufactories  throughout  the  United  States. 

Defining  treason  to  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States  or  in 
adhering  to  or  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  their  enemies,  or  in  murdering,  or  in  as- 
saulting with  intent  to  kiU,  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

These  titles,  briefly  given,  do  not  include  all  tlie  proposed  amend- 
ments, nor  do  they  indicate  the  diversity  of  language  employed  in 
presenting  the  same  idea. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  these  various  and  all-embrac- 
ing topics,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  constitutional 
amendment  is  not  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  the  so- 
called  reforms.  The  States,  for  instance,  can  grant  women  the  right  to 
vote  whenever  such  extension  of  suflrage  is  deemed  desirable.  This 
permission  has  akeady  been  accorded  in  Colorado,  "Wyoming,  and  Idaho. 
The  regulation  of  hom's  of  labor  is  also  within  the  jmisdiction  of  each 
State.  The  United  States  Supreme  Comt  may  be  relied  upon  to  define 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  territory  "  in  the  phrase  which  gives  Congress 
the  "power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  tenitory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 
The  same  tribimal  has  rendered  decisions  which  indicate  its  willingness 
to  uphold  the  laws  already  passed  by  Congress  concerning  the  regulation 
of  trusts.  It  would  seem,  also,  as  if  constitutional  amendment  were 
unnecessary  to  deal  with  assaults  upon  the  life  of  the  President  or  Vice- 
President  or  with  anarchical  societies  or  orators.  The  Senate  is  even 
now  considering  a  bill  to  protect  the  person  of  the  President ;  the  meas- 
me  resting  upon  the  principle  that  an  attempt  to  take  the  life  of  the 
President,  even  if  unsuccessful,  is  prejudicial  to  the  law  and  order  of 
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the  nation,  and  is,  therefore,  a  more  serious  crime  than  an  assault  com- 
mitted upon  a  private  citizen. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  as  long  ago  as  1827  an  effort  was  made  to 
place  within  the  Constitution  a  clause  limiting  the  President's  period 
of  office  to  one  term;  that  fifty  years  ago  an  agitation  in  behalf  of  the 
election  of  United  States  senators  by  the  people  was  inaugurated  and 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  were  introduced ;  that  thirty  years 
ago  it  was  suggested  that  inauguration  day  be  changed  and  that  the 
President  be  given  authority  to  veto  specific  items  in  appropriation  bills, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  either  these  reforms  are  not  con- 
sidered desii'able  or  that  there  is  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  tinkering 
with  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a  propo- 
sition to  limit  the  President's  term  to  a  single  period  of  six  years  would 
receive  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  American  voters,  if  it  could  be 
brought  before  them  at  the  polls.  Authority  to  veto  specific  items  in 
the  appropriation  bills  is  another  reform  which  would  appeal  to  every 
thoughtful  mind  as  loeing  both  wise  and  necessary.  Some  explana- 
tion ought  also  to  be  added  to  the  Constitution  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  constitutional  disability  "  in  the  twelfth  article,  where  the 
Vice-President  is  directed  to  act  "  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  con- 
stitutional disability  of  the  President."  If,  for  instance,  the  late  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  instead  of  succumbing  to  the  assassin's  bullet,  had  lain 
paralyzed  and  helpless  for  months  and  even  years,  would  his  "  disability  " 
have  warranted  his  abdication?  Could  he  have  resigned,  and  would 
Congress  have  had  the  power  to  declare  his  office  vacant  and  install  the 
Vice-President  in  his  stead?  These  questions,  and  others  still  more 
perplexing,  may  some  time  arise,  for  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  an  Acting  President. 

Here,  then,  are  at  least  three  suggestions  which  have  been  so  re- 
peatedly made  and  which  are  so  acceptable  to  the  public  mind  as  to 
wan-ant  the  Inilief  that  they  could  become  engiafted  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion with  little  or  no  opposition.  Judging  from  tlie  ])ast,  however,  it 
would  seem  as  if  their  adoption  were  not  to  be  expected.  The  Constitu- 
tion could  l)e  amendcMl  with  safety  and  profit;  and  yet  the  ])n)bal)ility  is 
that  until  some  i)olitical  cataclysm  comes  or  some  tremendous  moral 
revolution  occurs,  all  efforts  to  secure  even  a  minor  change  in  the  sacred 
ajid  time-honored  document  will  prove  of  no  avail. 

Hf:nkv  Litcmkikm)  Wkst. 


OUK   CHAOTIC   EDUCATION. 

Why  is  it  that,  after  about  twenty  years  of  unparalleled  interest  and 
activity  in  education  in  this  country,  there  is  still  so  much  vagueness 
about  our  aims,  so  much  indecision  about  adaptiug  means  —  programmes 
and  methods —  to  ends  and  so  much  uncertainty  about  our  results, 
that  even  to-day  we  still  seem,  as  of  old,  "always  bound  nowhere  under 
full  sail"?  The  discussion  of  this  question  leads  naturally  into  the 
recent  history  of  attempted  reforms  in  school  programmes  or  "  courses  of 
study."  This  history  is  quickly  told.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  ele- 
mentary school  programme,  with  its  narrow  content  and  overwhelmiQg 
emphasis  on  the  school  arts  —  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  English 
grammar  —  was  seen  to  be  inadequate  and  formal.  It  provided  some 
acquaintance  with  the  school  arts  themselves,  but  afforded  little  real 
education.  It  prepared  for  an  elementary  education,  but  did  not  fur- 
nish it. 

Accordingly,  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  we  began  to  increase  the 
scope  of  elementary  school  programmes.  We  sought  to  improve  them  by 
"enrichment."  To  the  school  arts,  the  formal  studies,  we  added  "con- 
tent studies  "  —  literature,  history,  nature  study,  an  improved  geography ; 
to  the  narrow  field  of  the  traditional  arithmetic  we  added  elementary 
algebra  and  geometry ;  we  laid  more  stress  on  the  drawing,  music,  and 
physical  training,  abeady  represented  in  the  schools'  occupations;  and 
we  introduced  manual  training  and  occasionally  a  foreign  language. 
But  the  result  was  far  from  satisfactory.  We  had  become  convinced 
that  enrichment  was  necessary,  and  had  acted  on  our  conviction.  But 
the  enrichment  had  involved  us  in  new  difficulties  that  proved  to  be 
formidable  obstacles  to  progress.  Our  programmes  were  congested, 
especially  in  those  portions  of  the  new  programmes  most  affected  by 
enrichment  —  the  earliest  and  the  latest  pre-high-school  grades.  The 
middle  ground  was  and  remains,  justly  I  think,  though  perhaps  not 
always  intentionally,  the  territory  where  the  school  arts  are  supreme. 

Then  it  seemed  that  the  elimination  of  non-essentials  from  the  old 
programmes  would  solve  our  difficulties.      Such  elimination,  it  was 
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asserted,  must  precede  and  accompany  enrichment  —  which  was  true. 
It  was  also  announced,  with  something  of  flourish  and  a  good  deal  of 
insistence,  that  "  correlation  "  would  accomplish  the  rest.  Correlation 
was  interpreted  to  mean  such  a  grouping  of  the  subject-matter  that  each 
study  could  and  should  be  so  pursued  as  incidentally  to  cover  adequate 
instruction  in  others.  Examples  of  such  grouping  would  be  history  and 
geography,  history  and  literature,  reading  and  nature  study,  nature  study 
and  arithmetic,  English  gi-ammar  and  foreign  languages,  elementary 
algebra  and  geometry  and  arithmetic,  manual  training  and  drawing. 
This  solution  of  our  programme  difticulties  also  insisted  on  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  formal  studies  to  the  content  studies.  The  school  arts  were 
no  longer  to  be  pursued  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  primarily  as  means 
to  ends,  as  the  instruments  by  which  education  is  deepened  and  ulti- 
mately extended,  but  not  as  embodying  an  education  themselves. 

So  promising  and  important  did  the  solution  of  our  programme  diffi- 
culties by  means  of  correlation  seem  that  when,  in  1893,  the  depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  School  Studies,  it  was 
understood  that  one  of  the  Committee's  most  important  duties  should  be 
to  set  forth,  clearly  and  in  detail,  to  what  extent  the  problem  of  our  pro- 
gramme difficulties  could  be  solved  by  correlation.  The  Sub-committee 
on  Correlation  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  did  not  solve  this  problem, 
however,  nor  did  they  attempt  it,  although  they  did  something  of  as 
great  or  greater  importance,  as  I  shall  point  out  later  on ;  and  to  this  day 
we  are  without  tlie  guidance  that  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  interre- 
lations of  the  elementary  school  studies  would  afford.  I  mean  such  a 
study  as  would  show  to  what  extent  parts  of  any  one  of  them  are  nat- 
urally, necessarily,  and  adequately  covered  in  the  satisfactory  pursuit 
of  another  or  others.  .  This  important  study  is  still  awaiting  the  leisure 
and  inclination  of  broad-minded  students  willing  and  able  to  devote  a 
long  period  of  time  to  it. 

By  this  time  we  had,  however,  attempted  "enrichment,"  "elimina- 
tion," and  "correlation."  This  had  ell'ected  a  more  or  less  thoroughgoing 
revision  of  the  programme  of  elementary  studies  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  the  result  was  chaos.  There  is  no  better  term  to  describe  the  in- 
finite variety,  complexity,  and  instal)ility  that  resulted  from  the  succes- 
sive tinkerings  to  which  the  elementary  school  programmes  had  been 
subjected.  And  chaotic  they  remain.  Jiut  it  is  no  longer  a  discourag- 
ing confusi(jn.  Ikifore  this  stage  had  been  reached  we  had  grachially 
come  to  see  that  what  we   ne(3(le(l  was  guiding  principles.      Witliout 
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them  it  was  clear  that  we  should  only  make  confusion  worse  by  further 
changes. 

Out  of  this  demand  for  guiding  principles  arose  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  on  Elementary  School  Studies,  the  duties  of  which,  it  soon  ap- 
peared, must  transcend  even  the  principles  that  underlie  programme 
making.  To  make  our  educational  endeavor  effective,  good  teaching 
and  wise  organization  and  administration  are  needed,  as  well  as  good 
programmes  of  study  based  on  soimd  educational  doctrine.  Hence  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  divided  its  work  into  three  sections  covering,  respec- 
tively, educational  doctrme,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  organization 
and  administration  of  school  systems. 

Before  the  elementary  school  programmes  had  been  transformed  to 
any  considerable  extent,  and  while  they  were  still  substantially  what 
they  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  strong 
dissatisfaction  had  been  felt  with  the  naiTow  training  furnished  by  our 
secondary  schools.  Although  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  who 
could  prolong  their  school  education  beyond  the  elementary  school  stage, 
our  secondary  school  programme  was  determined  chiefly  by  the  small 
fraction  of  this  number  who  could  go  beyond  the  secondary  school  to  the 
college.  Until  within  the  last  ten  years  preparation  for  a  college  course 
leading  to  the  A.B.  degi-ee  was  everywhere  either  strictly  limited  to 
little  else  than  a  drill  in  the  elements  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
or  such  modifications  of  these  requirements  as  made  it  more  difficult  to 
prepare  for  college  with  the  alternatives  than  with  the  traditional  require- 
ments; and,  as  just  stated,  these  subjects  occupied  the  lion's  share  of 
time  and  attention  in  secondary  education  nearly  everywhere,  whether 
the  pupils  were  destined  for  college  or  not.  The  narrow  and  formal 
character  of  such  a  secondary  education  was  gradually  perceived  to  be, 
like  the  elementary  education  that  had  preceded  it,  chiefly  preparation 
for  education,  not  education  itself.  The  elementary  school  deferred  the 
pupil's  real  education  to  the  secondary  school,  the  secondary  school  de- 
ferred it,  once  more,  to  the  college. 

Consequently,  we  began  to  transform  the  secondary  school  programme 
as  well  as  the  elementary  school  programme  —  by  enrichment.  The 
enrichment  consisted  of  natural  science,  modem  languages,  English 
language  and  literature ;  history,  government,  "  commercial  training,"  and, 
of  late,  economics ;  manual  training,  and  increased  attention  to  music 
and  drawing.  All  this  was  gradual,  but  none  the  less  real.  As  it  pro- 
ceeded it  became  evident  that  no  one  pupil  could  do  serious  work  in  the 
modern  subjects  and  at  the  same  time  pursue  his  classics  as  of  old. 
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Twenty-five  years  ago  we  akeady  had  a  bifurcation  of  the  programme 
into  classical  and  non-classical  divisions  or  "  courses  of  study,"  dating 
from  1821,  when  the  Boston  "English  High  School"  was  established  for 
those  boys  who  were  not  going  to  college ;  and  this  bifurcation  gradually 
developed  into  a  division  of  the  programme  into  several  parallel  groups 
or  courses  of  study,  each  group  or  course  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
studies  comprising  both,  or  one,  or  neither  of  the  classical  languages. 
To  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  school,  a  pupil  must  select  his  group  or 
course  of  study  and  adhere  to  it  throughout  the  usual  four  years  of 
secondary  school  work.  The  prestige  of  the  traditional  classical  studies 
was,  however,  so  great  that  the  non-classical  divisions  were  for  a  time 
inferior  to  the  others,  and  on  this  account  they  were  avoided  by  the 
socially  and  intellectually  ambitious 'pupils.  The  inferiority  of  non- 
classical  studies  has  rapidly  diminished,  however,  because  of  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  studies  and  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  teaching  them,  and  particularly  because  of  a 
growing  recognition  of  them  by  the  colleges  for  college  admission  purposes. 

We  had  now  transformed  our  secondary  school  progi-amme  by  enrich- 
ment and  by  a  multiplication  of  courses  of  study ;  and  these  changes 
had  led  gradually  and  naturally  to  the  elective  system.  The  result  was, 
however,  far  from  satisfactory :  first,  because  the  courses  consisting  of 
the  modern  studies  were  in  dignity  and  seriousness  of  pursuit  too  often 
inferior  to  the  classical  course ;  and  second,  because  these  com-ses  could 
not  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  of  the  classical  course 
until  the  conventional  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  by  the  com- 
munity should  be  based  on  its  general  excellence,  and  not  chiefly  on 
its  success  in  preparing  pupils  for  college  through  the  classical  course. 
That  is  to  say,  our  programme  changes  had  grown  out  of  the  demand 
for  a  good  secondary  education  for  every  pupil,  whether  he  went  on 
to  college  or  not;  a  natural  corollary  to  this  demand  was  that  just  as 
good  work  should  be  done  in  non -classical  as  in  classical  courses  of  study. 
But  this  demand  remained  unsatisfied. 

Out  of  this  demand  arose  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  It  was  to  tell  us  how  to  combine  a 
gfxxl  modern  with  a  good  classical  education ;  to  tell  us  what  a  good  non- 
rlas.sical  secondary  education  is;  and,  finally,  to  promote  uniformity 
among  college  admission  requirements  throughout  the  comitry.  And  this 
it  attemj)ted  to  do.  The  attempt  was  made  to  give  expression  to  a  body 
of  educational  authority  on  the  8coy)e  of  each  of  the  principal  studios 
Tocirygnized  as  appropriate  to  secondary  education;  on  the  time  that 
15 
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should  be  devoted  to  each  of  them ;  and  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
them  —  all  this  whether  a  given  study  was  to  be  used  for  college  admis- 
sion pm'poses  or  not. 

The  report  was  a  magnificent  document.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  American  education  the  attempt  was  made  to  coUect,  on  a 
national  scale,  and  to  give  organized  expression  to,  emineut  professional 
authority  on  an  educational  question.  The  influence  of  the  report  was 
decided,  immediate,  and  far-reaching.  Its  good  effect  on  secondary 
school  progi'ammes  was  felt  everywhere ;  but  it  probably  benefited  most 
the  smaller  high  schools  of  the  country,  by  suggesting  the  desirability  of 
limiting  the  scope  of  their  work  to  what  could  be  adequately  accom- 
plished, and  by  emphasizing  the  important  principle  of  continuity  and 
appropriate  intensiveuess  in  the  pursuit  of  all  studies  undertaken. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  did  not,  however,  define  what  a  good  modern 
secondary  education  is,  except  as  that  definition  was  implied  in  the 
programmes  recommended  by  them.  The  report  was  lacking  in  an 
illuminating,  well-defended  educational  docfrine ;  it  was  rich  in  educa- 
tional authority.  It  did,  however,  state  two  principles  of  procedure  so 
clearly  and  emphatically  that  they  could  not  be  missed  or  misunderstood, 
namely:  (1)  that  most  of  the  studies  theretofore  regarded  as  secondary 
school  studies  should  be  begun  by  pupils  before  the  secondary  school  age 
was  reached;  and  (2)  that  a  study  should  receive  precisely  the  same 
treatment  for  pupils  who  are  not  going  to  college  as  for  those  who  are. 
These  two  principles  were  intended  to  assist  in  overcoming  two  im- 
portant difficulties  in  programme  making  that  the  rapid  changes  in  both 
elementary  and  secondary  school  programmes  had  developed,  namely, 
the  articulation  of  elementary  to  secondary  education,  and  the  articula- 
tion of  the  secondary  school  to  the  college,  respectively. 

The  enunciation  of  the  first  of  these  principles  did  much  to  promote 
desirable  programme  changes  in  pre-high-school  grades,  although  it  fomid 
rather  scant  recognition  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  was  prepared  after  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten.  The  second  principle  has  also  foimd  general  acceptance  throughout 
the  country.  It  has  promoted  that  widespread  consciousness  of  their 
function  as  independent  educational  institutions  which  the  secondary 
schools  now  possess  and  maintain ;  it  has  been  emphasized  in  another 
important  report  of  the  National  Educational  Association  —  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements;  and,  finally,  its 
influence  has  been  felt  by  the  colleges  themselves,  which  now  manifest 
a  steadily  growing  inclination  to  accept  the  proposition  that  any  good 
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secondary  education,  either  with  or  without  the  classics,  is  a  good  prep- 
aration for  college. 

This  last  point,  the  present  attitude  of  the  colleges,  received  special 
treatment  in  the  latest  of  the  three  reports  on  school  studies,  emanating 
from  the  National  Educational  Association  —  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  College  Entrance  Requirements  just  referred  to.  The  demand  for 
guidance  in  our  educational  endeavor  had  now  reached  the  point  at 
which  it  was  felt  that  a  general  improvement  in  secondary  education 
would  result  if  we  could  establish  national  norms  or  itnits  of  work  for 
each  study,  each  of  which,  no  matter  what  the  study,  might  be  accepted 
by  any  college  toward  satisfying  its  admission  requii*ements.  The  at- 
tempt to  formulate  these  norms  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  College 
Entrance  Eequirements.  It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  estimate  the  specific 
influence  of  this  report  on  school  and  college  work ;  but  it  was  another 
comprehensive  and  decidedly  creditable  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos,  this  time  especially  in  the  articulation  of  secondary  to  collegiate 
education.  Incidentally,  in  no  uncertain  way,  it  tended  also  to  over- 
throw shams  and  superficial  work  by  setting  up  a  reasonable  standard 
of  achievement  by  the  recognition  of  certain  units  of  work  in  all  second- 
ary schools  throughout  the  country. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  aU  this  while,  amid  the  chaos  of  experimenta- 
tion and  imitation  in  school  programmes,  what  we  have  been  seeking  is 
guidance.  Out  of  this  demand  for  guidance  have  arisen,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  the  three  reports  referred  to.  Out  of  the  same  demand  has 
arisen  in  this  country,  during  the  last  ten  years,  a  volume  of  educational 
literature  in  periodicals,  books,  and  special  reports  by  individuals  and 
associations,  the  like  of  which  for  quality  and  quantity  we  have  never 
seen  before. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  with  which  I  set  out  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper.  Why  is  it  that  in  spite  of  all  this  unparalleled 
and  unceasing  educational  interest  and  activity,  this  earnest  search  for 
guidance,  and  these  perpetual  experiments,  we  still  seem  to  feel  to-day 
the  same  vagueness  and  indecision  about  our  aims  and  means,  and  the 
same  uncertainty  about  our  results,  that  we  felt  when  the  educational 
revival  began  some  twenty  years  ago?  I  think  the  answer  is  found  in 
a  single  sentence.  We  liave  not  yet  organized  our  educational  doctrine, 
we  have  only  formulated  it  piecemeal ;  and  we  have  not  organized  our 
educational  experience  —  we  have  not  gathered  the  fruits  of  experience 
as  we  have  gone  along. 

Each  of  the  documents  to  which  reference  has  been   made,  for  ex- 
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ample,  is  an  isolated  piece  of  work,  without  any  reference  to  the  others, 
certainly  without  any  correlation  with  them.  Each  of  them  was  formu- 
lated as  if  there  were  no  other  educational  literature  deserving  recogni- 
tion for  work  done  in  its  own  field,  or  to  which  its  own  peculiar  subject- 
matter  sustained  important  relations.  A  similar  statement  applies, 
almost  to  the  same  extent,  to  the  writers  of  the  great  body  of  the  edu- 
cational literature  referred  to.  Each  writer  seems  to  regard  himself  as 
having  received  a  special  revelation  of  the  educational  gospel  vouchsafed 
to  him  alone ;  so  completely  do  most  of  them  ignore  their  fellow -prophets, 
who,  of  course,  reciprocate  by  similar  apparent  indifference. 

I  have  ah'eady  said  that  the  significance  of  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Correlation  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  —  or,  rather,  he  —  declined  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  by  a 
more  or  less  meclianical  readjustment  to  each  other  of  the  convention- 
ally accepted  studies  of  the  elementary  school  programme.  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris  set  himself  the  task  of  setting  forth  an  educational  doctrine,  the 
task  of  formulating  the  principles  underlying  our  educational  endeavor. 
He  therefore  pushed  the  study  of  correlation  beyond  a  mere  inquiry  into 
the  relief  of  congested  programmes  by  means  of  a  readjustment  of  the 
various  branches  of  study  to  each  other,  to  a  more  fundamental  inquiry, 
namely,  what  is  the  educational  significance  of  each  study  —  what  con- 
tribution ought  each  study  to  make  to  the  education  of  a  modern  child  ? 
What  is  the  educational  value  of  each  study  in  correlating  the  individual 
to  the  civilization  of  his  time? 

That  this  was  the  problem  of  problems  was  clear  to  most  persons  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  pointed  out,  and  after  the  disappointment  over  what 
the  report  did  not  do  had  subsided.  If  further  proof  is  needed,  it  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  to-day  the  progress  we  are  making  and  the 
obstacles  we  encounter  in  planning  our  elementary  school  programmes 
all  centre  in  the  problems  of  educational  aims  and  educational  values. 
When  we,  teachers  and  laymen,  see  clearly  what  an  equipment  for 
modern  life  means,  how  much  of  this  equipment  it  is  feasible  and  de- 
sirable to  attempt  in  the  elementary  school,  and  what  each  branch  of 
study  contributes  in  knowledge  and  power  to  this  equipment,  we  shall 
possess  the  key  to  the  solution  of  our  programme  difficulties,  whether 
they  pertain  to  the  distribution  and  interrelation  of  studies  and  time 
allotment,  or  to  adaptation  to  local  needs,  equipment,  or  teaching  force. 

Dr.  Harris'  report  was,  and  is,  therefore,  a  great  report.  But  it  has 
a  great  weakness.  It  is  the  work  of  but  one  man  —  a  strong  man,  but 
nevertheless  one  only.     The  report  could  therefore  possess  only  the 
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strength  of  that  one  man.  It  came  with  the  accumulated  momentum 
of  years  of  educational  leadership  on  the  part  of  its  author.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  generally  accepted  as  a  contemporary  solu- 
tion of  the  important  problem  with  which  it  deals.  It  had  paid  too 
little  heed  to  the  earlier  and  contemporary  discussion  of  the  same  problem 
by  others.     It  did  not  adequately  represent  collective  professional  insight. 

The  earlier  report,  that  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  later  report, 
that  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requii^ements,  did  not  possess 
this  particular  weakness.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  presented 
an  overwhelming  array  of  educational  authority,  and  had,  in  consequence, 
as  already  remarked,  an  important  and  widespread  influence  in  promoting 
the  improvement  of  secondary  school  progi-ammes.  The  fundamental 
weakness  of  that  report  consists  in  the  absence  of  a  thoroughgoing 
formulation  and  exposition  of  contemporary  educational  doctrine  to 
which  all  good  secondary  school  programmes  must  conform.  Had  the 
report  set  forth  such  an  educational  theory,  its  strength  would  have  been 
seen  to  lie  chiefly  in  Table  I,  not  in  the  subsequent  tables,  and  least  of 
all  in  the  specimen  programmes  of  Table  lY.  Yet  so  strong  a  hold  had 
the  habit  of  programme-making  acquired  that  those  programmes  were 
seized  upon  as  the  real  fruit  of  the  Committee's  labors.  Table  I  not  only 
embodied  the  two  important  principles  of  the  articulation  of  secondary 
to  elementary  and  coUege  education,  respectively,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  above,  but  also  exhibited  the  studies  that  ninety  well- 
selected  professional  teachers  then  regarded  as  essential  to  a  satisfactory 
modern  school  education.  It  was,  therefore.  Table  I,  not  Table  lY,  that 
embodied  the  real  results  of  the  Committee's  labors.  No  one  saw  more 
clearly  than  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  the  programmes  of 
Table  lY  could  not  be  a  permanent  solution  of  secondary  school  pro- 
gramme difficulties.  President  Eliot  said  repeatedly  that  he  regarded 
them  merely  as  "scaffolding,"  as  temporary  structures;  that  they  must 
give  way  to  other  and  better  ones  as  soon  as  further  study  should  make 
clear  just  what  selections  and  combinations  from  Table  I  schools  could 
offer,  or  local  or  individual  needs  should  demand ;  and  this  view  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  remarks  of  the  Committee  on  Tables  II  and  III,  pages 
37  to  44  of  their  report. 

Had  the  Committee  on  Correlation  of  Studies  "  correlated  "  its  report 
with  the  work  already  dc^ne  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  tlie  result  would 
have  lieen  a  much  moi-e  imjiortant  and  serviceable  document  than  either 
had  prrKluced  alone.  Educaticjnal  theory  based  on  experience  and  rellec- 
tion  would  then  have  criticised  and  illuminated  educational  autliority 
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based  chiefly  on  experience ;  and  out  of  the  two  might  have  been  pro- 
duced a  body  of  educational  principles  the  overwhelming  weight  of  which 
in  dii-ecting  educational  practice  would  no  doubt  be  conspicuous  every- 
where, whatever  variations  in  actual  programmes  local  preference,  local 
needs,  or  local  idiosyncrasies  might  introduce.  That  is  to  say,  such  a 
body  of  educational  principles  could  not  fail  to  unify  our  educational 
endeavor  by  a  general  adherence  to  common  aims  clearly  understood ; 
while  it  would  not  attempt  to  make  it  uniform  either  in  respect  to 
means  or  methods.  In  the  absence  of  such  generally  acceptable  unify- 
ing educational  principles,  our  experiments  in  programme-making  have 
continued  to  be  largely  imitative  instead  of  intelligent;  and  hence  our 
programmes  are  unstable  to  the  last  degree. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements 
we  have  again  an  important  document  that  absolutely  ignores  the  work 
of  its  predecessors,  and  once  more  collects  contemporary  educational 
opinion  de  novo.  The  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements 
had  the  advantage,  however,  of  formulating  its  resolutions  in  the  light 
of  the  opinion  and  experience  that  had  followed  the  publication  of  the 
two  earlier  reports,  although  there  was  no  explicit  attempt  to  correlate 
the  work  of  the  committee  with  that  of  either  the  Committee  of  Ten 
or  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Its  most  important  contributions  to  guid- 
ing principles  are  its  approval  of  electives  in  secondary  school  programmes, 
its  recommendation  of  a  unified  six  years'  high-school  course,  its  em- 
phatic insistence  that  any  study  weU  taught  dm-ing  a  sufficiently  long 
period  should  be  accepted  toward  satisfying  college  admission  require- 
ments, and  its  attempt  to  define  national  norms  or  units  of  work  in  the 
several  studies  of  the  secondary  school  programmes. 

As  ah'eady  stated,  I  think  the  influence  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  College  Entrance  Requii*ements,  like  that  of  its  predecessors, 
has  been  considerable.  Besides  the  good  it  has  accomplished,  it  has, 
however,  like  those  other  reports,  also  complicated  the  educational  situa- 
tion by  not  explicitly  taking  into  the  account  what  the  earlier  reports 
had  already  done,  and  by  failing  to  incorporate  explicitly  in  its  reso- 
lutions and  expositions  the  cumulative  influence  of  the  best  educa- 
tional literature  that  had  developed  since  the  agitation  which  led  to  the 
other  two  reports  had  commenced.  Like  the  others,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  CoUege  Entrance  Requirements  is,  therefore,  an  isolated 
document.  Like  them  it  must  fail  to  exert,  as  it  might  liave  done,  that 
unifying  influence  for  guidance  which  we  need  so  much,  and  which  is 
still  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
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•  Incidentally,  these  three  reports  have  failed  in  another  way  to  become 
the  unifying  influence  which  they  might  and  should  have  been.  Each 
of  them  not  only  ignored  the  other  two,  but  set  itself  the  impossible 
task  of  solving  programme  difficulties  by  studying  only  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  pupil's  educational  career.  Once  at  work,  however,  each 
committee  found  it  impossible  to  limit  its  field  so  narrowly.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Correlation  necessarily  dealt,  incidentally,  with  secondary 
school  problems ;  and  the  other  two  committees  similarly  found  it  neces- 
sary to  consider,  to  some  extent  at  least,  problems  of  elementary  education. 
Taking  the  three  reports  together,  there  is  probably  no  single  defect 
that  has  been  so  effective  an  obstacle  to  their  use  for  guidance  as  this 
want  of  unification  of  theii-  subject-matter  in  harmony  with  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  problems  with  which  they  deal.  We  have  had  a  body 
of  educational  doctrine  that  covered  elementary  education  —  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  —  and  one  that  covered  secondary  education 

—  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  —  as  if  the  two  were  distinct  and 
independent.  "VVe  need  an  educational  doctrine  that  covers  the  entire 
school  period,  and  so  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  practice  at  each  stage  of 
the  pupil's  school  career. 

We  are,  therefore,  still  seeking  definite  guidance.  The  want  of  it 
has  led,  and  still  leads,  to  economic  and  educational  waste,  and  hence  to 
uneasiness  and  vacillation  within  the  teaching  profession,  and  to  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  community.  As  long  as  we  have  no  such  definite 
guidance,  how  can  we  expect  that  the  programme  changes  recommended 
will  be  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  the  only  spirit  that 
will  render  them  valuable  —  the  spirit  of  interested  or,  at  least,  intelli- 
gent cooperation  ?  How  can  we  expect  the  community  to  l^e  impressed 
with  the  wisdom  of  changes  that  run  counter  to  all  tradition,  to  be 
interested  in  them,  and  to  display  the  patience  that  must  be  exercised 
before  such  changes  can  commend  themselves  alike  to  all  concerned? 
And  how  can  we  expect  the  schools  to  be  free  from  persistent  meddling 

—  usually  well  meant  but  jjernicious  —  with  the  details  of  school  work 
by  school  committees,  jjarents,  newspapers,  and  other  lay  influences? 

The  remedy  for  such  obstacles  to  progress  is  not  far  to  seek ;  but 
experience,  thus  far,  seems  to  show  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure.  It  is 
this:  We  need  a  new  formulation  of  contemporary  echicational  doctrine 
that  will  serve  to  clarify  our  own  coucej)tion  of  what  a  modern  educa- 
tion means,  and  therefore  serve  as  a  guide  to  intelligent,  coo])erative, 
and  jJFolonged  exy)erimentation  on  a  large  scale.  Such  a  formulation  of 
educational  doctrine  would  be  based  on  our  present  knowledge  of  social 
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needs ;  and  it  would  be  formulated  in  the  light  of  the  best  educational 
literature  that  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  have  brought  forth,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  educational  classics  of  earlier  generations. 

Such  a  body  of  educational  doctrine  would  be  more  generally  and 
more  seriously  studied  than  any  formulation  of  educational  doctrine  has 
ever  been  studied;  and  it  could,  therefore,  be  expected  to  furnish  an 
insight  and  a  purpose  into  the  now  too  generally  imitative  and  chaotic 
experiments  in  programme-making  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
Educational  experiments  are  desirable  and  inevitable.  My  plea  is  for 
a  more  rational  experimentation  than  we  have  yet  had,  and,  as  I  shall 
point  out  in  a  moment,  for  an  experimentation  that  enables  us  to  gather 
the  fruits  of  experience  as  we  go  along. 

With  such  an  educational  doctrine  thoroughly  assimilated  and  con- 
sciously adhered  to  —  no  matter  whether  it  achieves  imiversal  acceptance 
in  all  its  details  or  not  —  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  can 
face  the  community  with  a  professional  consciousness  that  must  triumph 
over  ignorant  or  meddlesome  obstruction,  ref>eatedly  break  down  indif- 
ference, and  occasionally  promote  enthusiastic  cooperation,  until  it  is 
clear  just  what  can  and  cannot  be  achieved  by  it.  By  that  time  we 
would  demand  a  fresh  formulation  of  our  educational  doctrine.  New 
experiments  would  follow,  but  not  a  repetition  of  former  errors.  In 
this  way,  progress  would  be  steady  and  sure,  in  spite  of  errors,  and  not 
random,  haphazard,  and  uncertain,  as  it  must  be  now.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  we  need  to  repeat  our  formulation  of  educational  doctrine 
at  intervals  —  say  once  in  ten  years  —  often  enough  to  embody  it  in  the 
new  iusight  that  changing  social  needs,  a  careful  study  of  the  best  edu- 
cational literature,  and  our  practical  experiments  afford. 

But  a  satisfactory  educational  doctrine  is  not  enough  to  promote 
educational  progress.  To  be  really  effective,  doctrine  must  achieve  con- 
spicuous success  in  application  over  a  wide  area.  Xow,  just  as  we  have 
not  organized  and  adequately  assimilated  a  generally  accepted  educational 
doctrine,  so  we  are  without  a  body  of  recorded  educational  experience. 
Eesults  actually  achieved  and  collectively  presented  constitute  a  force 
that  is  caf»able  of  sweeping  away  superficial  criticism  or  paralyzing 
scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  meddlesome  interference  and  impatient 
clamoring  for  premature  results  on  the  other.  Isolated  successes  have 
been  advertised,  to  be  sure,  and  failures,  more  or  less  ob\'ious,  have 
sometimes  l^een  frankly  confessed,  and  sometimes  unwisely  suppressed. 
But  in  neither  case  have  we  liad  an  orderly  presentation  of  both  suc- 
cesses and  faHm-es  over  a  wide  area.     We  have  had  plenty  of  experiments ; 
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indeed,  as  I  have  intimated,  our  whole  educational  activity  for  nearly 
a  generation  has  consisted  of  experiments.  But  we  have  had  little 
cooperation.  Just  as  every  educational  theorizer  has  worked  by  him- 
self without  taking  due  account  of  the  labors  of  his  fellow-workers  in 
the  same  field,  so  every  superintendent  has  pursued  his  way,  apparently 
in  blissful  indifference  to  what  his  fellow-superintendents  were  doing, 
multiplying  instances  and  varying  conditions  ad  libitum.  How  is  it 
possible  to  extract  any  confirmation  of  alleged  results  from  such  a 
heterogeneous  procedure  ?  And  we  never  can  get  such  confirmation  until 
we  abandon  our  absurd  extreme  of  individualism  in  these  experiments 
and  work  together  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  ends. 

No  physicist  or  biologist  would  ignore  his  fellow-workers  in  this 
way.  When  Roentgen  announced  his  discovery,  other  physicists  con- 
firmed his  discovery.  The  facts  of  embryology  and  their  bearing  on  the 
theory  of  evolution  are  similarly  confirmed  by  each  biologist  imder  the 
conditions  which  led  to  their  discovery.  The  principles  of  science  once 
established  in  this  way,  no  one  can  doubt  or  belittle  them.  Each  ex- 
perimenter then  sees  clearly  what  conditions  must  be  observed  to  secure 
certain  results,  and  the  application  of  principles  proceeds  intelligently, 
no  matter  how  varied  the  cii'cumstances  under  which  the  application  is 
made.  So  it  must  be  in  education,  if  we  are  ever  to  escape  from  the 
quagmire  of  random  and  isolated  experimenting  in  which  each  worker 
seeks  to  find  the  way  out  for  himself,  disregarding  the  landmarks  and 
sign -posts  that  have  already  been  set  up  by  his  predecessors.  Briefly, 
then,  we  must  organize  our  educational  experience  just  as  we  must 
organize  our  educational  doctrine,  if  we  are  to  make  real  progress. 

Let  me  give  two  or  three  illustrations  of  what  I  mean.  Every  school 
system  having  five  thousand  or  more  children  is  and  should  be,  among 
other  things,  an  educational  experiment  station.  Many  a  smaller  one  could 
also  serve  the  same  purpose.  Suppose  that  in  twenty-five  school  systems 
of  this  country  the  attempt  were  made  by  the  superintendents  acting 
together,  under  ordinary  ccjnditions  of  teaching  and  equi])ment,  to  dis- 
cover just  what  the  accomplishment  in  the  three  E's  is  with  a  given 
time  allotment,  agreement  having  y)reviously  been  reached,  for  the  sake 
of  the  ex|jeriment,  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  experiment  was 
to  be  tried.  Suppose  the  conditions  to  be  something  like  this :  Five  liun- 
dred  or  a  thousand  ])U])il8  in  eacli  city  to  begin  tbe  study  of  arithmetic 
in  the  first  year,  a  similar  numl)er  U)  begin  it  in  the  seciontl  year,  and  a 
third  similar  group  to  l)egin  it  in  the  third  year  of  school.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixth  year  of  school  compare  the  attainments  of  tlie  three  groups 
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of  pupils.  Would  not  the  conclusions  reached  by  such  an  experiment 
have  a  convincing  value  which  no  amount  of  assertion  beginning  "in 
my  schools,"  or  "so  far  as  my  experience  goes,"  or  "I  believe,"  or  "in 
my  opinion  "  could  possibly  have  ?  ^ 

Suppose,  again,  that  in  the  same  twenty-five  school  systems  the  study 
of  algebra,  geometry,  foreign  languages,  and  elementary  natural  science 
were  undertaken  in  two  pre-high-school  grades,  with  substantially  the 
same  aims,  equipment  (books  and  apparatus),  time  allotment,  and  teach- 
ing force.  That  is  to  say,  suppose  that  it  were  understood  that  one 
or  more  of  these  studies,  if  undertaken  at  all  in  pre-high-school  grades, 
were  to  be  undertaken  seriously.  Suppose,  further,  that  this  experiment 
were  continued  for  not  less  than  five  years.  If  the  twenty-five  super- 
intendents should  then  make  a  collective  report  on  the  results  of  the 
work,  would  not  such  a  report  have  an  overwhelming  force  in  determining 
public  opinion  within  and  without  the  teaching  profession?  Would  it 
not  render  future  progress  less  doubtful,  and  future  experiments  more 
profitable  than  is  now  the  case? 

Or,  again,  could  not  our  contemporary  independent  experiments  with 
the  elective  system  in  secondary  education  be  correctly  reported  on  and 
the  results  so  far  attained  duly  appraised  by  competent  investigators? 
Or,  finally,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  find  twenty-five  important  schools 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  important  educational  interests  at  stake,  would 
be  willing  to  sink  minor  individual  differences  in  the  administration  of 
the  elective  system,  and  consent  to  act  together  ?  If  we  could  not  get 
twenty-five,  could  we  get  ten  schools  to  undertake  this  cooperative  en- 
terprise for  at  least  five  years?  I  do  not  believe  that  such  cooperation 
is  impossible.  Why  should  it  be?  Experiments  similar  to  those  sug- 
gested are  everywhere  in  progress ;  cooperation  in  large  enterprises  of  all 
kinds  is  possible.     Why  should  it  be  impossible  in  education  only? 

Under  such  circumstances  we  could  face  the  teaching  profession  and 
the  general  public  with  facts,  instead  of  opinions.  The  enormous  dif- 
ference between  the  weight  of  these  two  very  different  things  in  educa- 
tional affairs  still  remains  to  be  experienced. 

Paul  H.  Hanus. 

'  The  only  comprehensive  attempt  known  to  the  writer  to  secure  definite  infor- 
mation concerning  the  actual  achievement  of  the  schools  in  the  school  arts,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  just  how  much  time  can  be  saved  by  suitable  restriction  and 
selection  of  subject-matter,  was  made  by  the  editor  of  The  Forum.  His  investiga- 
tions would  naturally  be  of  great  importance  for  any  future  researches  that  might 
be  undertaken.  Dr.  Rice's  method  and  results  were  published  in  The  Forum  for 
December,  1896,  and  January,  February,  April,  and  June,  1897. 
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It  would  probably  be  impossible  for  the  most  diligent  investigator 
to  tix  the  precise  date  of  the  discovery  that  England  was  being  Ameri- 
canized. In  any  case  it  must  be  placed  at  least  three  centuries  ago, 
when  there  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  James  Eiver  the  pleasing 
rumor  that  a  taste  for  tobacco  and  for  potatoes  had  been  acquired  across 
the  ocean.  Mr.  Earl  Mayo,  the  author  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
The  Forum  for  January,  1902,  is  therefore  scarcely  correct  when  he 
assigns  to  this  process  a  history  of  only  five  years. 

In  his  description  of  the  stages  through  which  the  influence  of 
America  upon  England  has  passed  —  a  description  in  which,  by  a  cmi- 
ous  adaptation,  he  attributes  to  his  own  country  the  qualities  whicli 
Alexander  Pope  ascribed  to  Vice  —  Mr.  Mayo  considerably  underesti- 
mates the  receptivity  that  England  habitually  shows  to  ideas  coming 
from  outside.  His  belief  that,  until  quite  recently,  "  barriers  of  frigid 
indifference  "  kept  John  Bull  from  being  affected  by  other  nations  causes 
him  to  ignore  altogether  the  connection  between  English  and  Con- 
tinental trade,  and  thus  to  attach  a  disproportionate  significance  to  the 
spurt  just  now  being  made  by  America.  His  argument  from  observa- 
tion would  produce  astonishing  results  if  applied  generally.  Let  us 
imagine  a  patriotic  Frenchman,  for  example,  taking  the  suggested  'bus 
journey  from  the  Bank  to  Piccadilly  Circus,  and,  instead  of  stopping,  as 
Mr.  Mayo's  typical  American  tourist  does,  at  the  threshold  of  the  fash- 
ionable shopping  district,  continuing  his  drive  along  Regent  Street  or 
Piccadillv,  with  the  addition  of  such  cross-streets  as  Bond  Street.  He 
would  Ije  delighted  by  the  sight  of  a  number  of  establishments  of  French 
shoemakers,  French  modistes,  French  coifieurs,  and  sellers  of  French 
bijouterie  and  })ric-a-])rac,  while  French  restaurants  would  l)e  more 
numerous  still.  Even  within  the  English  restaurants  he  would  find  the 
menus  —  and  certainly  "  menu  "  is  not  a  characteristically  American 
word  —  crowded  with  the  names  (jf  French  dishes.  The  attractive 
legend,  "I^i  on  parle  Fran^ais,"  would  meet  his  eye  much  more  fre- 
quently than  "American  patronage  solicited."     In  spite  of  "the  baniors 
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of  frigid  indiflerence  "  this  foreign  influence  has  openly  asserted  itself  in 
London  shopping  cii'cles  for  generations ;  but  French  writers  would  not 
think  of  drawing  from  it  any  inferences  respecting  the  Gallicizing  of  the 
English. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  just  now  in  England  a  great  sale  for  American 
products.  1 1  is  only  natural  that  the  English  customer  should  profit  by 
his  opportunity.  By  the  kindness  of  American  protectionists  the  Lon- 
doner is  able  to  buy  such  goods  at  a  less  price  than  that  at  which  they 
are  sold  in  New  York,  and  he  would  be  foolish  indeed  if  he  did  not  take 
advantage  of  this  generosity.  The  American  tourist,  too,  rejoices  in  the 
sudden  expansion  of  the  purchasing  power  of  his  money.  To  the  Ameri- 
can lady,  in  particular,  every  tempting  article  displayed  in  an  English 
shop-window  appears  in  the  light  of  a  bargain :  hence  the  popular  Eng- 
lish notion  that  the  average  American  is  a  person  accustomed  to  lavish 
expenditure.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Americanization  of 
England?  If  American  enterprise  succeeds  in  causing  soda  drinks  and 
ice  cream  to  be  regarded  as  necessities  of  life  in  English  summers,  the 
result  will  be  the  creation  of  a  new  habit  among  English  people  and 
will  therefore  be,  in  that  degree,  a  distinct  instance  of  Americanization. 
But  purchases  of  American  shoes  are  open  to  no  such  interpretation. 
It  was  usual  in  England  to  wear  shoes  before  the  first  approach  of  the 
American  invaders,  and  the  practice  will  be  continued  after  their  retreat. 
If  English  people  get  their  shoes  from  Lynn  instead  of  from  Northamp- 
ton, they  are  no  more  Americanized  thereby  than  they  are  Orientalized  by 
getting  their  tin  from  the  Straits  Settlements  instead  of  from  Cornwall. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  probably  have  been  surprised  at  my  sugges- 
tion, in  the  previous  paragraph,  that  the  present  commercial  successes  of 
American  exporters  may  not  be  permanent.  On  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic such  a  possibility  is  not  considered  seriously.  It  is  universally 
assumed  that  to  make  a  splash  is  the  same  thing  as  to  swim.  But  let  us 
observe  what  has  happened  even  during  these  last  five  years  of  intense 
effort.  Let  us  take  the  cycle  trade,  for  instance.  Every  English  cyclist 
remembers  the  great  boom  in  American  bicycles  about  three  years  ago. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  were  unloaded  upon  the  English 
market.  They  were  advertised  with  the  utmost  ingenuity,  their  merits 
were  expounded  by  smart  agents,  and  their  cheapness  attracted  pur- 
chasers all  over  the  kingdom.  There  was  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for 
an  immense  trade,  as  the  English  manufacturers  were  just  then  feeling 
the  calamitous  results  of  the  Hooley  policy  and  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
exist.     But  where  is  that  cycle  trade  now  ?     Scarcely  any  one  in  Eng- 
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land  rides  an  American  bicycle  to-dav.  At  the  London  shows  last  De- 
cember, where  hundreds  of  British  firms  were  represented,  there  were 
not  on  view  half  a  dozen  makes  of  bicycles  from  all  foreign  countries 
put  together.  The  English  manufacturers  haye  completely  recoyered 
their  trade,  and  it  is  a  yery  large  one;  for,  although  the  cycle  "craze  " 
has  died  away,  bicycles  are  in  much  more  general  use  in  England  than 
in  America,  both  for  pleasure  and  for  business.  It  cannot  be  said  in 
this  case,  at  any  rate,  that  American  products  did  not  receive  a  fair  trial. 

A  similar  experience  will  befall  American  manufacturers  of  other 
kinds  of  goods  until  they  learn  to  comply  with  the  English  prejudice  in 
favor  of  strength  and  finish.  In  the  light  of  all  that  he  has  read  and 
heard  of  American  commercial  superiority,  an  Englishman  resident  here 
cannot  help  being  surprised  at  the  easy-going  and  slovenly  fashion  in 
which  business  is  done  by  prominent  houses.  The  remarkable  ingenu- 
ity of  American  advertising  managers  tends  to  obscure  the  important 
fact  that  the  most  brilliant  devices  for  "  booming "  an  article  will  not 
avail  to  create  a  permanent  demand  for  it  if  the  article  itself  is  care- 
lessly manufactured,  or  if  the  old-fashioned  precepts  of  punctuality  and 
attention  to  details  are  neglected  by  the  firm  which  places  it  upon 
the  market.  One  hears  occasionally  the  rumor  that  such-and-such  a 
Xew  York  store  intends  to  open  a  branch  in  London.  If  the  methods 
pursued  on  this  side  are  transported  with  the  goods,  there  will  be  some 
surprises  for  those  who  try  the  experiment,  for  the  patience  of  English 
purchasers  will  not  tolerate  the  delays,  confusions,  and  blunders  that 
are  so  common  here.  And  the  trade  in  anything  which  will  not  stand 
considerable  wear  and  tear  will  soon  follow  the  cycle  trade  into  tlie 
Ewigkeit,  for  the  Englishman  demands  articles  that  are  durable. 

My  criticisms  of  the  commercial  section  of  Mr.  Mayo's  article  may 
be  summed  up  by  saying  that  he  unconsciously  exaggerates  the  extent 
and  permanence  of  the  successes  of  American  manufacturers  in  England 
and  that  even  the  largest  possible  sales  of  American  goods  would  only 
U)  a  slight  extent  imply  the  Americanizing  of  English  life.  To  no  ex- 
tent at  aU  would  they  im])ly  the  Americanizing  of  English  commerce, 
which  is  an  entirely  different  process,  meaning  the  acclimatization  of 
American  methods  among  Englisli  Imsiness  men.  Mr.  Mayo  does  not 
mention  even  one  fact  in  evidence  of  such  a  change.  He  might,  ])er- 
haps,  have  called  attention  to  the  introduction  into  England  of  the 
system  of  trusts;  though  the  working  of  some  of  the  enterprises  of  this 
nature  already  started  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  hardly  warrants 
the  Ijylief  that  the  innovation  will  be  generally  followed.     And  what  is 
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most  wholesome  iu  the  trust  system  cannot  strictly  be  called  a  new 
thing  in  England;  for  the  cooperative  movement,  in  connection  with 
which  1,605  societies  are  now  registered,  began  as  long  ago  as  1844. 

Mr.  Mayo's  discussion  of  the  influence  of  America  upon  the  social 
life  of  England  is  full  of  interest  to  a  student  of  the  ideals  of  modern 
American  democracy.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  satisfaction 
at  the  fact  that  Americans  have  been  "  taken  up  "  —  the  expression  is 
delightfully  suggestive  —  by  "the  highest  ranks  of  society,"  and  he 
especially  exults  in  the  "adaptability"  with  which  some  of  his  com- 
patriots, though  born  and  bred  under  a  republican  Constitution,  have 
fitted  themselves  into  the  life  of  that  section  of  the  English  people  which 
inherits  whatever  remain  of  the  privileges  of  feudalism.  It  is  natural, 
I  suppose,  for  a  democratic  heart  to  glow  at  the  contemplation  of  such 
triumphs ;  but  is  it,  after  all,  a  process  of  Americanizing  or  of  Angliciz- 
ing that  Mr.  Mayo  is  describing?  When  one  thinks  the  matter  out  it 
becomes  evident  that  it  is  not  the  English  aristocracy  that  has  been 
assimilated,  but  the  American  heiress.  The  marriages  of  a  few"  peers, 
out  of  a  total  of  nearly  six  hundred,  to  republican  wives  do  not  mean 
the  approximation  of  the  English  peerage  to  American  political  institu- 
tions any  more  than  similar  alliances  with  London  actresses  imply 
that  the  House  of  Lords  has  become  an  annex  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 

Our  attention  is  next  called  to  the  evidence  of  American  influence 
on  English  social  customs  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  relaxation  of  cer- 
tain traditional  formaKties  which  used  to  hamper  the  movements  of 
fashionable  young  women.  This,  however,  is  only  a  short  step  on  the 
road  to  the  adoption  of  American  standards  of  emancipation.  The 
process  will  not  be  complete  until  we  see  English  ladies  disporting 
themselves  in  leisured  ease  in  Elorida  and  California  while  their  hus- 
bands are  grinding  at  their  desks  in  Lombard  Street,  or  until  English 
books  of  etiquette  publish  instructions  as  to  how  the  visiting-cards  of 
divorcees  should  be  printed.  The  two  remaining  proofs  given  of  that 
Americanization  of  English  society  which  excites  Mr.  Mayo's  patriotic 
pride  need  no  comment.  They  are,  briefly,  the  introduction  of  habits 
of  greater  ostentation  in  the  entertainment  of  friends,  and,  from  another 
part  of  his  paper,  the  use  in  conversation  —  in  the  presence  of  Americans 
—  of  such  graceful  exotics  as  "rubberneck." 

"In  politics,  too,  the  English  have  taken  lessons  from  the  American 
book,"  especially  in  international  diplomacy,  in  which  America  has  had 
a  "predominating  influence."  Its  successes  at  The  Hague  Conference 
and  in  China  are  quoted  as  especially  likely  to  inspire  England  with  a 
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resolve  to  imitate  American  methods.  What  are  the  facts?  At  The 
Hague,  the  American  representatives  did  not  even  venture  to  propose  to 
the  Conference  the  principle  which  they  had  been  instructed  by  their 
own  Government  to  advocate  —  the  extension  of  immunity  to  private 
property  at  sea  in  time  of  war  —  but  they  did  carry  a  resolution  deciding 
that  it  should  be  discussed  on  some  future  occasion.  In  China,  one  of 
the  successes  of  American  diplomacy  has  taken  the  curious  form  of  a 
decrease  of  American  trade  with  that  country  by  twenty -five  per  cent 
dm'ing  the  last  two  years,  as  compared  with  a  British  increase  of  ten 
per  cent;  and  at  this  moment,  when  it  is  particularly  important  to 
secure  the  good-will  of  the  Chinese  people,  the  tactful  Congress  is  un- 
derstood to  be  intending  the  renewal,  if  not  the  stiffening,  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act,  as  a  promising  means  of  conciliation.  The  actual  truth 
is  that  the  peculiar  methods  of  American  diplomacy  appear  less  admir- 
able to  the  outside  world  to-day  than  they  did  ten  years  ago.  Take  for 
instance  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the 
Secretarj'  of  State.  The  reasons  which  used  to  justify  this  eccentricity 
of  diplomatic  method  no  longer  exist.  Writing  in  1888,  Mr.  James 
Bryce  defended  it  in  these  words : 

The  problems  which  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  United  States  has  to  deal  with  are 
far  fewer  and  usually  far  simpler  than  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  Republic  keeps 
consistently  to  her  own  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  nor  is  it  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the 
system  of  senatorial  control  that  it  has  tended,  by  discoui-aging  the  executive  from 
schemes  which  may  prove, resultless,  to  diminish  the  taste  for  foreign  enterprises, 
and  to  save  the  country  from  being  entangled  with  alliances,  protectorates,  responsi- 
bilities of  all  sorts  beyond  its  own  frontiers.  It  is  the  easier  for  the  Americans  to 
practise  this  reserve  because  they  need  no  alliances,  standing  unassailable  in  their 
own  hemisphere.  The  circumstances  of  England,  with  her  powerful  European  neigh- 
bors, her  Indian  Empire,  and  her  colonies  scattered  over  the  world,  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. ' 

There  are  surely  not  many  members  of  the  present  Senate  who  could 
read  this  tribute  to  their  wisdom  without  blushing. 

We  are  further  invited  to  contemplate  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  as 
the  most  apt  English  pupil  in  the  American  school  of  politics.  Whither 
are  we  to  look  for  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  this  training?  To 
his  diplomacy  ?  Some  of  us  have  maintained  all  along  that  this  was 
un-English,  and  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  lind  some  other  nation 
not  only  willing  Ijut  even  desirous  to  take  tlio  credit  of  it.  The  New 
Diplomacy,  which  interj)olated  the  "squeezed  8])orige  "  speech  in  the 
midst  of  delicate  negotiations,  which  compared  Russia  to  the  devil, 
which  told  the  French  to  mend  their  manners,  and  which  has  recently 
•"The  American  Commonwealth,"  chapter  xi. 
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roused  the  whole  of  Germany  to  intense  and  dangerous  indignation,  has 
certainly  brought  much  distinction  to  the  politician  who  has  adopted  it, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  English  political 
methods.  It  is  too  expensive.  Or  is  it  in  his  home  politics  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  typically  American  ?  To  have  advanced  from  Eepub- 
licanism  to  Toryism,  to  have  developed  from  a  reformer  into  a  reaction- 
ary, and  to  have  made  the  transition  by  means  of  a  refusal  to  grant  to 
Ireland  such  powers  of  self-government  as  are  enjoyed  by  every  State 
in  the  American  Union  —  if  this  is  the  effect  of  American  influence,  it 
woidd  be  a  good  stroke  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  invite  a  few 
members  of  Congress  to  give  some  com-ses  of  political  lectures  to  the 
Finns. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Mayo's  assertion  that  "that  great  fomidation- 
stone  of  the  British  political  structure,  the  free-trade  dogma,  is  begin- 
ning to  crumble  "  through  contact  with  America,  it  need  only  be  said 
that  the  British  political  structure  was  foimded  before  1846,  and  that 
the  protectionist  propaganda  in  England  at  present  is  not  making  more 
converts  than  are  being  drawn  in  America  to  the  doctrines  of  Cobden. 

We  now  reach  that  field  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Mayo,  "  Ameri- 
can influence  is  more  marked,  perhaps,  than  in  any  of  those  that  have 
been  already  mentioned,"  namely,  education.  He  suggests,  indeed,  thait 
"  the  whole  idea  of  technical  and  commercial  education  in  Great  Britain  " 
may  be  ascribed  to  American  influences  and  that  there  was  "  little  de- 
mand and  less  provision  "  for  such  training  "  until  the  force  of  American 
competition  began  to  be  felt  very  decidedly,"  an  event  which  elsewhere 
in  his  article  he  dates  at  five  years  ago.  He  finds  his  chief  evidence  in 
the  visits  paid  to  American  colleges  by  English  committees  in  search  of 
helpfid  suggestions  to  be  incorporated  in  the  plan  of  new  institutions  in 
their  own  country.  The  significance  of  such  visits  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
over-estimated  by  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  readiness  of  English 
educational  authorities  to  learn  and  adopt  new  ideas  wherever  they  may 
be  foimd,  from  Sweden  to  Japan.  And  certainly  any  one  who  follows 
the  discussions  in  the  English  educational  press,  or  who  has  studied  the 
official  reports,  from  the  inquiries  of  Matthew  Arnold  to  the  special 
investigations  now  being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Michael 
E.  Sadler,  will  know  that  it  is  not  so  much  to  America  as  to  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  that  English  educationists  are  looking  for  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  their  own  technical  education  system,  especially  in 
its  relation  to  secondary  schools. 

When  one  remembers  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  technical  edu- 
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cation  by  the  provincial  University  Colleges,  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  by  the  London  Polytechnics,  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  by  the  classes  organized  by  the  County  Councils  under 
the  Technical  Listruction  Act,  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  Mr.  Mayo 
should  attribute  "  the  whole  idea "  of  technical  education  in  England 
to  recent  American  competition.  Most  of  these  agencies  were  established 
many  years  ago  and  not  one  of  them,  I  believe,  owes  its  origin  to 
American  example. 

From  education  the  transition  is  easy  to  literature.  Here,  as  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Americanization  of  commerce,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  a  confusion  of  thought.  The  sale  of  American  books  in 
England,  while  a  gratifying  sign  for  many  reasons,  is  no  evidence  of  the 
Americanizing  of  English  literature.  To  prove  this  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  point  not  to  the  pm'chases  made  by  English  book-buyers,  but  to 
the  influence  exerted  by  American  literary  models  upon  English  writers. 
Such  an  influence,  according  to  Mr.  Mayo,  is  already  seriously  felt  with 
respect  to  —  si^elling.  Now  it  is  true  that  English  publishers  often 
issue  books  printed  in  American  fashion,  in  cases  where  such  books  are 
set  up  in  America  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  American  copy- 
right law.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  books  by  American  authors  are 
issued  by  American  publishers  with  such  spellings  as  "  honour "  and 
"vigour,"  and  even  with  such  ultra-orthodox  spellings  as  " vigourous," 
which  are  practically  unknown  in  England.  A  similar  practice  is  regu- 
larly followed  by  at  least  one  leading  American  magazine,  which  in  its 
general  tone  is  far  removed  from  Anglomania.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  single  London  publisher  of  repute  who 
adopts  the  spelling  "  honor  "  in  English  books  intended  mainly  for  home 
consumption. 

And  American  orthography  is  unlikely  to  make  any  considerable 
progress  in  England  until  it  emerges  from  chaos  into  some  sort  of  order. 
One  of  "  the  British  peculiarities  of  spelling "  is  respect  for  a  standard. 
The  forms  used  by  some  American  authorities  are  disavowed  by  others. 
.James  Russell  LoweU  once  said  that  if  he  were  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
l»ury  a  man  who  could  wrile  "in  the  center  of  the  street "  would  Ijc  led 
nut  and  Ijunit.  In  his  treatise  on  "Correct  Composition,"  publislicd  only 
a  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Theod(jre  L.  I)e  Vinne  dismisses  "peculiarities 
like  '  ax,'  '  wagon,'  '  program,'  *  theater,'  and  the  rejection  of  one  of  the 
louhled  consonants  in  words  like  '  traveled,'  "  as  "mannerisms  of  some 
American  dictionaries."  When  you  take  up  aii  Ameri(;an  publication 
}ou  cannot  tell  whether  you  are  going  to  find  "meagie  "  or  "meager," 
16 
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"mould"  or  "mold,"  "offence"  or  "offense,"  "traveller"  or  "traveler," 
"skilful"  or  "skiUful,"  "although"  or  "altho,"  "cannot"  or  "can  not." 
In  all  such  cases  the  practice  of  the  British  press  is  absolutely  uniform. 
In  offering  these  criticisms  of  Mr.  Mayo's  aiticle  I  do  not  wish  to 
deny  that  America  has  had,  and  is  ha\-ing,  an  important  influence  on 
English  affairs.  But  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  every  other  civilized 
nation  under  the  sun.  The  progress  of  invention  during  the  nineteenth 
centmy*,  by  increasing  the  facilities  of  communication,  has  increased  the 
opportunities  of  every  country  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best 
thought  and  action  of  every  other.  We  aie  seeing  the  fulfilment  of  the 
ancient  prediction  that  "  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall 
be  increased."  There  is  now  such  frequent  intercourse  between  Europe 
and  America,  between  Europe  and  its  colonies,  and  between  the  various 
peoples  of  Europe  itself  that  it  is  possible,  as  never  before,  for  foreign 
experience  to  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  reform  and  progress  at  home. 
Ko  one  will  doubt  that  in  this  interchange  of  ideas  America  is  contribut- 
ing her  fair  share,  particularly  by  the  stimulating  example  of  the  vigor 
and  industry  which  she  has  thrown  into  the  task  of  exploiting  the  re- 
sources of  a  vast  territory.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  though  many 
of  her  sons  seem  to  regai'd  it  as  ah-eady  arrived,  when  Columbia  may 
assume  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Everything  to  the  world  at  large.  For 
what  was  once  said  of  indi\"iduals  is  equally  true  of  nations :  "  We  are 
none  of  us  infallible,  not  even  the  yotmgest  of  us." 

Herbert  W.  HoRw^LL. 


WOMEN   AT   GEEMAN   UNIVEESITIES. 

Of  the  Americans  who  cross  the  Atlantic  in  large  numbers  every 
year  to  study  at  German  universities,  the  young  women  have  generally 
less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  reception  than  the  young  men,  for  on 
arriving  at  their  destination  they  find,  as  a  rule,  that  access  to  a  university 
is  much  more  difficult  for  them  in  Germany  than  in  their  own  country. 
They  then  learn,  if  they  have  not  become  aware  of  it  before,  that  Ger- 
many has  always  shown  great  hesitation,  to  say  the  least,  in  admitting 
women  to  her  universities.  It  is  only  natm-al  that  this  fact  should  be 
interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  the  shortsightedness  of  the  German  edu- 
cational authorities  or  the  majority  of  German  women.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  find  the  right  point  of  view  for  considering  this  question, 
especially  as  in  the  United  States  studies  are  pursued  by  women  under 
very  different  conditions  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
Quite  unconsciously  everybody  is  liable  to  take  the  conditions  with 
which  he  or  she  is  familiar  as  a  gauge  of  the  merit  or  deficiency  of  the 
institutions  of  a  foreign  land.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
we  can  never  rightly  judge  any  phenomenon  apart  from  its  surroundings, 
or  parts  of  an  institution  without  being  acquainted  with  the  whole.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  at  the  German  educational  system  as  a  whole  in  order 
to  understand  the  position  of  women  at  the  universities. 

A  German  university,  as  it  presents  itself  to-day,  is  an  institution 
ver}"  different  from  the  miiversities  of  this  country.  The  American  uni- 
versity stands  on  a  broad,  democratic  basis.  It  is  the  crown  of  the  com- 
plete edifice  of  public  education  erected  story  by  story  from  the  foundation 
of  the  primary  school  as  a  rule  in  evenly  measured  periods  of  four  years  — 
elementary  school,  grammar  school,  high  school,  college.  The  majority 
of  the  students  then  leave  school,  and  only  very  few  remain  to  undertake 
graduate  work.  The  American  university,  therefore,  combining  almost 
everywhere  the  work  of  the  graduate  school  with  that  of  the  undergradu- 
ate departments,  is  an  institution  carrying  out  a  ])u])lic  mission.  The  ob- 
ject of  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  American  universities  is,  according  to  its 
charter,  "to  qualify  students  for  ^jersonal  success  and  direct  usefuhiess 
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in  life,"  and  "to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  exercising  an  influence 
in  behalf  of  humanity  and  civilization,  teaching  the  blessings  of  liberty 
regulated  by  law,  and  inculcating  love  and  reverence  for  the  gi^eat  prin- 
ciples of  government  as  derived  fi'om  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Now,  institutions  pursuing  these  aims  would  never  be  called  uni- 
versities in  Germany.  The  object  of  the  German  university  is  much 
more  limited.  The  German  university  includes  nothing  but  graduate 
studies.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  old  "  Gelehrten- 
schule  "  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  only  aim  was  the  promotion  of  ad- 
vanced studies  in  pm-e  science,  philosophical  as  well  as  natural.  The 
difference  may  even  be  traced  as  far  as  to  the  definitions  of  the  diction- 
ary. A  leading  American  cyclopaedia  defines  the  university  as  "an 
institution  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  by  means  of  instruction, 
the  encouragement  of  literary  and  scientific  investigation,  the  collection 
of  books  and  apparatus,  and  the  bestowal  of  degrees."  A  German  pub- 
lication of  the  same  character  defines  it  as  "  wissenschaftliche  Hochschule 
mit  dem  Eecht,  Grade  zu  erteilen."  Thus,  of  the  four  characteristics 
given  in  the  American  definition  the  German  dictionary  has  the  second 
and  fourth  only,  which  include  the  thu'd  as  the  means  for  pursuing  the 
first  and  the  second. 

In  the  German  conception  of  the  university  stress  is  laid  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  the  word  scientific,  which  in  this  connection  always  re- 
fers to  pure  science.  The  applied  sciences  are  provided  for  in  special 
institutions,  such  as  the  "Technische  Hochschule,"  coordiuate  in  rank 
with  the  university,'  the  "Handelshochschule,"  the  "Bergakademie,"  the 
"Forstakademie,"  and  others.  A  regular  professional  training  is  not 
given  at  the  university  except  in  what  are  called  the  learned  professions 
—  those  of  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  professor 
in  the  "higher"  (secondary)  schools.  But  even  here,  while  a  certain 
discipline  is  inevitable,  the  original  spirit  of  the  "wissenschaftliche 
Hochschule  "  is  still  to  be  felt ;  for,  although  for  practical  success  noth- 
ing but  the  severe  state  examination  is  needed,  a  young  man  seldom 
leaves  the  university  without  takiug  his  doctor's  degree,  because  in 
public  opinion  his  studies  would  appear  incomplete  without  it.  This 
degi'ee,  although  coveted  sometimes  merely  as  a  social  distinction,  means 
much  more  than  this  to  the  German  miad.     It  bears  witness,  as  Prof. 

'  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  German  word  "  Hochschule  "  is  not  the 
synonym  of  the  American  "  High  School,"  but  in  the  widest  sense  designates  the 
highest  school  of  the  country,  standing  as  the  German  substitute  for  the  Latin  "Uni- 
versitas." 
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Miinsterberg  rightly  said  not  long  ago,  to  the  fact  that  its  owner  has 
at  least  once  in  his  life  felt  the  touch  of  pui-e  scholarship,  even  if  he  is 
not  a  great  scholar.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  doctor's  degi-ee  stands 
in  such  high  esteem  in  Germany,  where,  on  the  whole,  the  scientitic 
standing  of  a  man  is  of  more  importance  to  him  than  in  America.  Even 
the  occasional  abuses  of  this  honor  cannot  depreciate  it  in  general  esteem. 
It  is  well  known  what  a  keen  discussion  was  aroused  some  time  ago  when 
the  present  Emperor  proposed,  in  view  of  the  modern  development  of 
applied  sciences,  that  the  "  Technische  Hochschule  "  should  also  confer 
this  degree.  It  was  believed  that  such  an  innovation  would  involve  the 
loss  by  the  doctorate  of  the  character  of  pure  learned  scholarship  which 
it  had  hitherto  denoted. 

This  extreme  accentuation  of  the  scientific  tendencies  of  the  German 
university  has  also  excluded  from  it,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  that  con- 
cerns undergraduate  work.  Undergraduate  studies  are  pm-sued  in  the 
"Gymnasium,"  a  secondary  school  with  a  nine  years'  course,  which  may 
be  defined  as  a  combination  of  the  American  high  school  and  the  un- 
dergraduate work  of  the  American  college,  excepting,  of  com-se,  Har- 
vard and  its  equals.  The  original  form  of  this  school  is  the  humanistic 
gymnasium  —  formerly  the  only  institution  that  opened  to  its  graduates 
the  doors  of  the  university  —  with  a  curriculum  of  nine  years  of  Latin, 
mathematics,  German,  history,  and  religion,  six  years  of  Greek,  eight  of 
French,  three  of  English  (or  Hebrew,  for  future  students  of  theolog}'), 
and  about  six  years  each  of  natural  sciences  and  geography,  besides  sing- 
ing, gymnastics,  etc.  The  philological  and  historical  tendencies  of  this 
school  are  shown  still  more  clearly  by  the  number  of  lessons  devoted  to 
the  classical  languages.  The  total  varies  from  eight  to  t^n  a  week.  As 
the  courses  are  not  elective,  this  system  has  necessitated  the  foundation 
of  a  parallel  school  for  those  who  do  not  need  so  much  of  the  humanities. 
This  is  the  "Realg}'mnasium,''  which  omits  Greek  and  lays  greater  stress 
upon  the  sciences  instead.  The  last  concession  to  modern  knowledge 
is  represented  by  the  "Oberrealschule,"  which  is  without  either  Latin 
or  Greek,  and  devotes  its  time  mostly  to  science  and  modern  languages. 
Its  alumni,  however,  are  not  admitted  to  aU  the  dejiartments  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  only  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  or  mathematics. 

The  final  examination  of  all  the.se  institutions,  which  is  very  severe,  is 
called  "  Maturitats-Examen ; "  and  as  far  as  the  amount  of  knowledge  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  compared,  rnvtatiR  imUandis,  to  the  B.A.  of  the  aver- 
age Amerif^an  college.  Thus,  th"  German  system  makes  the  division  be- 
tweeu  secoudar}'  and  university  instruction  at  the  end,  the  American  at 
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the  beginning,  of  the  college  period.  A  German  who  wants  his  son  to 
acquire  a  thorough  mental  culture  before  entering  business  will  send  him 
not  to  the  university,  but  to  the  gymnasium  or  one  of  its  equivalents. 
Thus,  in  any  comparison  with  the  German  university  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  graduate  work  only  of  the  institution  which  bears  the 
same  name  in  America. 

When  we  examine  from  this  standpoint  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  women,  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  women  students  here  and 
in  Germany  will  appear  considerably  less.  But,  we  may  ask,  if  the 
university  has  no  undergraduate  department  open  for  such  purposes, 
what  opportunities  of  higher  education  are  offered  to  German  women  ? 
They  are  provided  by  private  institutions.  For  instance,  in  all  cities  of 
importance  the  professors  of  the  g^'nmasium  or  the  university  wiU  de- 
liver ever\'  winter  series  of  lectures  for  women,  by  means  of  which  many 
an  industrious  student  has  been  able  to  prepare  herself  even  for  university 
work.  The  associations  of  women  teachers  generally  organize  such 
courses  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  science ;  and  students 
outside  the  association,  if  interested  in  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  may 
attend  them  on  payment  of  a  contribution  to  the  expenses.  Some  of 
these  courses  have  developed  into  a  kind  of  regular  schoolwork,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Victoria  Lyceum  "  in  Berlin  and  the  "  Lyceum  fiir  Damen  " 
in  Leipzig,  which  may  be  very  strongly  recommended,  in  prefei-ence  to  the 
university  lectures,  to  foreigners  who  wish  to  do  some  advanced  work  in 
German,  in  order  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language,  without 
contemplating  advanced  scientific  study.  It  has  also  l>een  the  custom  for 
the  more  ambitious  girls,  after  completing  their  course  at  the  high  school 
for  girls,  to  enter  a  normal  school,  or  engage  in  kindergarten  work,  or 
take  a  course  at  a  teachers'  college  and  acquire  a  diploma  there,  just  for 
the  sake  of  learning  and  without  any  intention  of  teaching. 

Of  com-se,  these  studies  could  never  e<:|ual  the  regular  discipline  of 
the  gymnasium;  and  many  women  earnestly  desned  better  opportunities, 
especially  those  who  went  later  to  the  university,  and  saw  how  much 
better  the  young  men  were  prepared  for  their  work.  But  as  long  as  such 
students  were  few,  the  curriculum  of  the  old  g^'mnasium,  with  its  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  the  dead  languages,  did  not  seem  very  desirable  for 
girls  in  general.  With  the  beginning  of  a  more  urgent  demand  for  the 
admission  of  women  to  university  privileges,  the  question  of  the  gym- 
nasia for  girls,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  was  also  quickly  taken  up.  At 
present  an  animated  discussion  is  proceeding  in  Germany  as  to  whether 
the  old  high  schools  for  girls  or  the.gymnasium  plan  is  the  better  for 
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the  general  education  of  women.  It  will  probably  end  in  a  reform  of 
the  girls'  high  schools  through  the  influence  of  "  gj^mnasial "  points  of 
view.  For  those  intending  to  study,  numerous  regular  gymnasia  have 
been  already  founded.  Accordingly,  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  sufficient 
preparation  will  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  German  women  desirous  of 
higher  education.  After  years  of  hardship  and  conflict,  the  last  decade 
has  brought  just  such  a  change  of  conditions  as  comes  when,  after  a  slowly 
lingering  spring,  a  few  days  of  sunshine  and  warm  showers  call  forth  all 
the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  nature.  Those  of  us  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  struggle  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  Ulrich  vonHutten,  the  cheva- 
lier of  the  Reformation :  "  Die  Geister  erwachen,  es  ist  eine  Lust  zu  leben." 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  antipathy  of  the 
German  authorities  to  co-education.  This  may  seem  strange  in  America, 
where  the  co-educational  idea  is  so  widely  accepted ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  circumstances  are  very  different  in  Europe.  Europe  is  the 
old  continent,  historically  speaking.  With  respect  to  every  feature  of 
civilization,  education  included,  it  looks  back  upon  a  past  ten  times  as 
long  as  that  of  America.  This  is  both  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage. 
It  gives  the  whole  progressive  movement  a  more  steady  character ;  but  it 
also  causes  perpetual  hesitation,  as  well  as  conflict  with  the  survivals  of 
previous  times.  This  is  a  law  of  history  as  absolute  as  any  law  of  nature. 
Whoever  has  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  development  of  pedagogy 
will  rememl^er  that  the  earliest  institutions  for  learning  in  Germany  and 
the  neighboring  j)arts  of  Europe  were  founded  by  the  church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  the  Catholic  priesthood.  There  was  naturally  no  room 
for  women  in  these  institutions.  When  in  later  times  lay  pupils  were 
received  in  these  schools  only  the  boys  were  admitted.  Girls,  if  any 
attention  was  paid  to  them  at  aU,  were  given  their  little  bit  of  training 
by  the  nuns,  in  the  convents. 

So  the  separation  of  the  sexes  grew  up  almost  with  the  school  itself ; 
and  when  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  principle  of  the  public 
in.struction  of  every  Christian,  man  or  woman,  was  proclaimed,  the  sys- 
tem of  seyjaration  was  aheady  rooted  so  deeply  that  nobody  thought  of 
admitting  girls  to  the  ])oys'  schools,  but  special  schools  for  girls  were 
founded  ever}'where.  C)nly  in  certain  very  small  places  —  jtarticularly 
in  the  country,  where  there  was  not  money  enough  to  maintain  two 
schoolhouses  and  pay  two  teacliers — was  there  a  combination.  This 
method  of  combination  continues  to  this  day  in  many  village  schools, 
without  meeting  with  any  objection ;  but  it  is  not  imitated  elsewhere. 
It  in  interesting  tr)  observe  how  tlie  prcsc»nt  general  need  of  "gymnasial " 
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education  for  girls  has  revived  these  primary  conditions ;  for  I  know  of  a 
few  cases  in  which  girls  have  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  courses  of 
the  boys'  gymnasium  in  small  towns,  where  there  has  been  no  prospect  of 
the  foundation  of  a  gymnasium  for  girls  —  an  instructive  instance  of 
how  history  always  follows  the  same  laws  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  America,  however,  the  school  system  was  founded  at  a  time  when 
the  equal  right  of  both  sexes  to  receive  instruction  was  already  acknowl- 
edged. It  was,  accordingly,  the  most  natm-al  as  well  as  the  least  expen- 
sive plan  not  to  found  two  different  sets  of  schools,  but  to  send  all  the 
children  of  one  locality  to  the  same  schoolhouse.  So  America  became 
the  home  of  co-education,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university ;  while 
in  Em'opean  countries,  until  the  influence  of  American  ideas  began  to 
be  felt,  every  new  step  in  the  development  of  female  education  was 
marked  by  the  creation  of  a  special  school,  parallel  to  that  of  the  boys. 
It  is  significant  that  those  sections  of  America  which  geographically  and 
historically  have  more  intimate  relations  with  the  Old  World  than  the 
rest  —  I  mean  the  Eastern  States  —  are  those  where  co-education  is  less 
usual,  and  where  colleges  have  been  founded  for  women  exclusively. 
Does  not  venerable  Harvard  itself  still  pay  tribute  to  the  European  blood 
of  its  founder  ?  No  wonder,  then,  that  women  should  have  had  to  struggle 
for  their  admission  into  such  sacred  places  in  a  country  where  the  co- 
educational university  was  not  the  mere  final  consequence  of  the  co-edu- 
cational primary  school,  and  where  the  imiversity  in  general  had  preserved 
a  much  more  exclusive  character. 

Hence,  the  first  proposal,  when  the  claims  of  women  to  a  university 
education  could  be  no  longer  overlooked,  was  that  a  separate  university 
should  be  established  for  them.  But  universities  are  not  founded  as 
easily  as  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  nobody  could  predict 
whether  such  an  institution  would  pay  its  way.  The  German  is  never 
very  hasty  in  making  innovations ;  and  in  education  especially  he  thinks 
a  certain  steadiness  of  progress  the  only  wholesome  condition  for  devel- 
oping all  the  good  that  may  result.  So,  in  order  that  a  trial  might  be 
made,  there  was  no  other  course  open  than  to  admit  to  the  studies  pur- 
sued by  men  students  those  women  who  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
their  strange  purpose ;  and  so  almost  imperceptibly  co-education  stole 
into  the  long-defended  stronghold  of  masculine  intelligence. 

In  the  period  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  —  about  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago  —  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  German  women  if  their 
representatives  at  the  universities  were  but  few ;  nor  was  it  due  to  any 
narrow-mindedness  on  the  part  of  their  fathers  or  professors  if  the  few 
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courageous  pioneers  had  not  an  easy  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
paratively few  women  who  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  in  it,  in 
spite  of  their  inferior  preparatory  education,  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the 
other  sex  at  least  as  high  as  dozens  of  those  who  now  find  the  doors  of 
the  temple  of  science  open  before  them  and  simply  walk  in.  A  careful 
observer  will  even  judge  that  it  was  well  that  the  reform  should  have 
developed  thus  gradually,  instead  of  every  concession  being  made  fully 
and  immediately.  For  those  women  who  were  not  intellectually  fit 
for  the  work,  or  who  sought  in  it  nothing  but  an  interesting  amusement 
or  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  glory  for  their  own  little  selves  —  types 
which  will  always  appear  when  new  interests  begin  to  occupy  people's 
minds,  as  long  as  access  to  the  new  openings  is  easy  —  were  soon  fright- 
ened away  from  the  task,  and  left  behind  those  only  who  were  properly 
fitted  for  it.  The  chaff  was  separated  from  the  wheat.  It  has  often  been 
said  by  the  opponents  of  women's  studies  that  of  one  hundred  who  make 
the  attempt  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty-five  reach  the  goal.  That  is 
not  an  argument  against  the  higher  education  of  women,  but  rather  in 
its  favor ;  for  it  proves  that  the  danger  of  an  over-production  of  women 
graduates  and  of  their  rivalry  with  men  who  have  to  support  families 
is  only  imaginary. 

Besides,  the  cause  of  progress  gains  enormously  when  only  the  best 
of  its  advocates  are  left  to  plead  for  it,  and  this  not  by  speeches 
and  public  meetings,  but  by  the  work  they  achieve  and  by  then*  own 
personalities.  Such  an  advocacy  accomplishes  more  than  the  best  or- 
ganized propaganda.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a  German  university 
which  has  been  especially  opposed  to  co-education  was  thrown  open  to 
women  because  a  woman  student  there  had  done  such  admirable  work 
that  the  professor  with  whom  she  had  studied  was  anxious  to  obtain  for 
his  own  laboratory  the  reputation  gained  by  her  discoveries.  Accordingly, 
he  did  all  he  could  to  obtain  from  the  faculty  permission  for  her  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Ph.D.  examination,  which  slie  passed  with  credit.  This 
method  of  overcoming  the  objections  of  the  university  authorities  does 
honor  trj  the  sex. 

And  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  university  authorities  themselves 
justifiable  when,  Ijef ore  introducing  new  niles  into  so  venera})le  an  organi- 
zation, they  require  a  sufiicient  guarantee  of  the  necessity  and  success  of 
an  exfjeriment,  which  might  quite  jKjssibly  turn  out  to  be  a  hindrance 
Uj  the  original  purposes  of  the  institution  ?  Thus,  the  first  concessions 
made  to  women  in  Germany  related  to  the  examinations,  togetlier,  of 
course,  with  the  provision  of  a  limited,  ])ut  sufiicient,  oj)portunity  for 
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acqukiug  the  necessary  prepai-ation  for  passing  them.  If  under  these 
conditions  the  results  should  prove  to  be  satisfactory,  the  question  of  the 
general  admission  of  women  might  be  considered  on  a  solid  basis,  which 
would  allow  the  adoption  of  such  arrangements  as  would  be  most  help- 
ful to  women  and  at  the  same  time  not  prejudicial  to  the  regular  develop- 
ment of  university  life  and  work.  The  more  good  work,  then,  that  women 
accomplish  at  the  German  universities,  the  higher  will  their  status  become 
there.  Is  not  this  attitude  more  fair  and  reasonable  than,  for  instance, 
that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ^Ahich  for  many  years  have  admitted 
women  to  studies  and  examinations,  and  yet  to  this  day  do  not  allow 
them  the  degrees  which  are  conferred  upon  men  who  have  satisfied  the 
same  tests? 

The  first  successful  attempts  to  obtain  for  women  access  to  the  lecture 
rooms  of  German  universities  were  made  by  the  "Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Frauenverein,"  which  was  especially  assisted  by  the  activity  of  the  female 
teachers.  The  German  woman  teacher  was  constantly  feeling  herself  at 
a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  her  male  colleagues,  who  are  the 
majority  in  Germany,  since  she  had  access  to  normal  schools  only,  while 
they  might  choose  between  the  normal  school  and  the  university.  The 
normal-school  diploma  entitles  a  man  to  undertake  elementary  and  gram- 
mar gi'ade  work  only.  For  higher  grades  he  must  have  studied  at  a  uni- 
versity also,  and  for  g}'mnasium  teaching  he  must  have  passed  through 
the  complete  g^^mnasium-university  curriculum.  The  women's  normal 
schools  of  Germany  have  a  higher  standard  than  the  men's.  They  are,  so 
to  speak,  a  combination  of  normal  school  and  teachers'  college ;  and  it  de- 
pends upon  the  courses  chosen  and  the  diploma  received  whether  a  stu- 
dent leaves  the  institution  as  an  elementary  or  a  high-school  teacher. 
In  the  case  of  the  high  schools  a  candidate  for  a  post  would  have  to  com- 
pete against  university  graduates,  mostly  doctors  of  philosophy ;  and  so 
her  right  to  undertake  higher  teaching  would  be  in  most  cases  merely 
nominal. 

Many  complaints  were  made  against  this  system,  especially  as  it 
compelled  the  girls,  in  those  years  when  they  most  needed  to  be  under 
a  woman's  care,  to  work  almost  exclusively  with  men.  For  this  reason 
the  Teachers'  Association  of  Gottingen  tried  to  interest  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university  of  that  town  in  the  question,  and  induced  them 
in  1892  to  deliver  special  courses  of  lectures,  the  "  VVissenschaftliche 
Fortbildungskurse  fur  Lehrerinnen,"  by  means  of  which,  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  women  teachers  of  high  schools  were  enabled  to  receive  a 
regular  university  training.     The  enterprise  proved  successful.     A  con- 
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stantly  increasing  number  of  teachers  attended  the  courses,  and  more  and 
more  professors  took  part  in  them.  Gradually  the  latter  found  it  a  waste 
of  time  to  give  the  same  lectures  twice,  so  many  of  them  simply  invited 
the  women  students  to  attend  their  regular  lectures.  The  Prussian  min- 
ister Von  Bosse  adopted  the  idea,  and  established  a  state  examination 
for  these  women  —  the  so-called  Oberlehrerinnen-Examen,  for  which 
continuous  study  for  at  least  two  years  was  required.  About  the  same 
time  the  first  German  woman  teacher  succeeded  in  taking  her  Ph.D.  de- 
gree at  Heidelberg. 

The  difficulty  in  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  women  students 
now  lies  priucipally  in  the  independent  position  of  the  German  universi- 
ties and  their  professors.  These  universities,  although  they  are  all  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  are  absolutely  free  as  far  as  concerns  their  internal 
affairs,  such  as  teaching,  organization,  degrees,  etc.  Every  German  uni- 
versity represents  a  small  republic  within  the  state,  where  no  sovereign 
or  minister  can  enforce  his  will  against  the  objections  of  the  senate. 
The  Government  may  propose  changes,  but  the  university  may  refuse 
them  as  often  as  it  pleases.  The  slightest  encroachment  in  this  line  has 
always  been  met  by  unanimous  opposition.  Even  the  almighty  German 
policeman  cannot  meddle  with  university  affairs :  science  is  free  in  Ger- 
many. Therefore,  in  the  matter  of  the  woman  student,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  matters,  everything  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  the  faculty, 
sometimes  even  upon  that  of  a  single  professor,  and  it  appears  as  if  the 
position  of  women  in  the  universities  will  not  be  regulated  by  uniform 
principles  until  the  last  professor  in  the  last  university  has  been  con- 
vinced of  their  rights  and  abilities. 

As  a  rule  the  opposition  is  no  longer  very  strong.  American  women, 
who,  being  strangers,  have  generally  been  allowed  a  little  more  liberty 
than  the  natives  —  for  whom  the  professor  would  feel  too  great  a  responsi- 
bility —  have  done  useful  pioneer  work  in  this  respect  by  accustoming  the 
professors  to  see  women's  faces  in  their  audiences.  Now  and  then  one 
meets  an  exception  in  the  person  of  a  man  who  replies  to  a  woman  ask- 
ing admission  to  his  lectures  by  saying  that  his  lecture  room  is  not  a 
marriage  agency,  or  who  assures  his  colleagues  that  he  would  rather  re- 
sign than  consent  to  the  conferment  of  a  degree  upon  a  woman.  But 
such  men  are  l)eginning  to  form  a  very  small  minority,  and  every  woman 
who  honorably  gains  her  degree  is  adding  more  weight  to  the  right  side 
of  the  scale.  A  woman  can  now  obtain  practically  everytliing  at  a 
good  German  university  —  lectures,  laboratory  and  seminar  work,  books, 
sometimes  even  students*  sj^ecial  prices  for  tickets  to  theatres  and  con- 
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certs.     Above  all,  she  will  receive  the  kindest  assistance  from  the  pro- 
fessors whenever  she  is  found  to  be  a  serious  worker. 

One  thing  only  she  cannot  get  —  matriculation.  She  formally  ranks 
simply  as  a  "hearer"  by  special  permission,  although  practically  every- 
body will  treat  her  as  a  regular  student.  It  is  a  university  law  that  only 
the  "  Matm'itat "  certificate  of  a  gymnasium  or  con^espondiug  institution 
may  open  the  way  to  academic  citizenship  on  the  part  of  native  Germans; 
no  entrance  examination  being  allowed  as  an  alternative.  Even  the  most 
generously  disposed  professor  cannot  change  this  law ;  and  surely  no  true 
German,  man  or  woman,  would  ever  plead  for  a  change  in  this  respect,  as 
it  would  lower  the  standard  of  the  German  university.  On  the  contrary, 
the  "Allgemeine  Deutsche  Frauenverein,"  seeing  that  the  universities 
were  beginning  to  be  interested  in  the  education  of  women,  has  founded 
g}'nmasia  for  gfrls  which,  partly  as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  the  high 
schools  for  girls,  partly  as  institutions  exactly  parallel  to  the  boys'  gym- 
nasia, will  enable  the  female  student  of  the  future  to  acquire  her  "  Ma- 
turitat "  so  that  she  need  rank  no  longer  as  a  second-rate  student,  even 
formally. 

The  consequences  of  this  wise  step  have  been  quickly  seen.  The  last 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  from  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden, 
who  is  perpetual  "  Rektor  "  (President)  of  the  universities  of  his  country, 
a  decree  allowing  women  presenting  a  "  Maturitat "  certificate  to  be 
matriculated  like  other  students.  Thus  the  universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Freiburg  have  been  really  transformed  into  co-educational  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  increasing  number  of  their  women  students  has  shown 
the  timeliness  of  this  concession.  The  other  universities,  most  of  which 
now  confer  degrees  upon  women,  in  spite  of  their  not  being  matriculated, 
are  sure  to  follow  this  example  in  the  not  distant  future.  Practically 
everything  has  now  been  accomplished.  Even  the  medical  state  exami- 
nation has  been  opened  to  women ;  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  female 
candidates  pass  it  with  great  credit  has  won  for  them  more  and  more 
sympathy  from  their  examiners  as  well  as  from  their  fellow-students. 
"The  young  women  excel  our  young  men,"  one  of  the  foremost  professors 
of  Heidelberg  said  to  me,  in  a  tone  of  high  appreciation. 

A  field  in  which  much  still  remains  to  be  done  is  that  of  providing 
for  the  material  welfare  of  German  women  students.  While  in  past 
centuries  himdreds  and  hundreds  of  donations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  men  at  the  universities,  it  is  not  quite  twenty  years  since 
there  was  opened  the  first  opportunity  to  make  such  contributions  in 
aid  of  women.     The  old  stipencUa  (fellowships)  are  prohibited  by  their 
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charters  from  being  shared  by  women.  This  is  all  the  more  deplorable 
because  women  generally  have  to  pm'sue  their  studies  under  more  strin- 
gent financial  limitations  than  men.  Xot  only  is  there  among  the  stu- 
dents a  large  number  of  gii'ls  with  small  means,  because  the  daughters  of 
well-to-do  families  are  not  often  willing  to  give  up  the  comfort  of  a  pleas- 
ant home  for  the  lonely  cell  of  the  true  scholar,  but  the  expense  of  living  in 
a  strange  city  is  considerably  greater  for  a  young  woman  than  for  a  man. 
A  respectable  girl  must  live  in  a  respectable  house,  with  a  respectable 
family,  and  must  have  her  meals  at  a  respectable  place.  Such  lodgings 
are  always  more  expensive  than  the  modest  room  which  her  male  fellow- 
student  may  hire  at  a  shopkeeper's  or  a  shoemaker's,  without  suffering  in 
general  estimation  for  it.  Few  women,  again,  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  earn  their  living  while  studying  hard  for  a  doctor's  degree. 

There  are,  however,  some  funds  for  the  benefit  of  female  students. 
The  "  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Frauenverein  "  has  a  few  bursaries  to  bestow 
on  medical  students,  and  the  "AUgemeine  Deutsche  Lehrerinnenverein  " 
awards  some  to  members  who  prepare  for  the  "  Oberlehrerinnen-Examen." 
But  the  competition  for  these  stipendia  is  very  keen,  and  most  of  them 
are  allotted  several  years  in  advance.  Very  recently  an  association  has 
been  founded  in  Berlin  which,  although  bearing  the  interminable 
name  of  "Verein  zur  Gewahrung  zinsfreier  Darlehen  an  studierende 
Frauen,"  merits  the  cooperation  of  everybody  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  The  funds  of  this  association  are  used  for  helping 
women  students  over  periods  of  financial  difficulty  —  especially  when 
money  is  lacking  to  pay  the  high  examination  fees  —  by  lending  them 
the  sum  which  they  need,  without  interest,  and  for  an  indefinite  time, 
to  be  paid  back  at  an  annual  rate  of  five  per  cent  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  studies  and  are  earning  their  living.  Every  woman  who 
studies  at  a  German  university  ought  to  assist  the  endeavors  of  this 
meritorious  society  by  enrolling  herself  as  a  memljer  at  the  cost  of  one 
d(jllar  per  year,  or  as  a  life-memljer  by  a  single  payment  of  twenty-five 
dollai-s. 

The  personal  life  of  the  girl  student  in  Germany  is  not  a  very  easy 
one.  She  is  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  halls  of  the  university ;  no  social 
crxie  has  yet  been  established  to  regulate  her  own  behavior  or  her  treat- 
ment by  others ;  and  she  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  fuUy  made  good 
her  right  to  Ije  here.  She  has  now  to  make  her  position  j>ermanent, 
and  much  either  for  success  or  for  failure  will  depend  upon  the  tact  and 
jierJKjnality  of  each  memljer  of  the  first  set  of  girl  students.  As  a  rule, 
tha  vr.nng  German  is  not  accustomed  to  meet,  outside  of  the  traditional 
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forms  of  society,  a  lady  who  is  not  his  relative.  He  has  been  taught 
how  to  treat  her  as  a  cavalier  only,  and  sometimes  feels  rather  awkward 
in  the  position  of  comrade.  He  realizes  that  gallantry  is  out  of  place  in 
the  laboratory,  and  yet  he  is  not  quite  sure  whether  she  will  not  expect 
it  here  as  she  would  in  a  drawing-room.  Hence  she  will  generally  have 
to  make  her  fellow -students  what  she  wants  them  to  be. 

It  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  German  student,  that  this  is  not 
a  very  hard  task  for  a  sensible  girl  who  understands  how  to  accommodate 
herself  to  circumstances.  Among  the  hundreds  of  students  whom  I  met 
during  the  live  years  I  spent  at  German  universities,  I  had  only  one  or 
two  disagreeable  experiences.  By  far  the  majority  of  students  will  gen- 
erally keep  enthely  aloof,  and  observe  a  policy  of  perfect  neutrality  as 
the  safest  means  of  avoiding  difficulties.  Others  are  not  interested  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  women.  They  do  not  need  them  for  comrade- 
ship, having  enough  comrades  of  their  own  sex.  This  indifference  is,  of 
course,  a  gi-eat  pity,  for  it  deprives  women  of  that  which  makes  university 
life  so  delightful  for  men  —  the  benefit  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  thought, 
without  which  the  spark  of  genuine  understanding  will  with  difficulty 
kindle  the  flame  that  lights  up  the  whole  life.  Even  this  is  better,  how- 
ever, than  too  rapid  an  advance  in  an  unknown  country ;  and  every  foot 
of  ground  won  here  is  a  gain  of  permanent  value  not  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual, but  for  all  who  follow  after  her. 

I  am  perfectly  sure  that  even  in  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
to  co-education,  a  good  companionship  between  men  and  women  students 
will  develop  within  the  next  few  years ;  and  that  for  the  greater  part  it 
will  depend  upon  the  women  themselves  whether  they  will  find  true 
and  loyal  companions  among  their  fellow-students  —  not  by  flirtation, 
but  by  the  quality  of  their  work  and  the  honesty  of  their  behavior. 
Kespect  for  women  is  innate  in  the  soul  of  the  refined  German,  and  this 
feeling  will  continue  even  when  the  new  type  of  the  student  woman  is 
presented  to  him,  provided  that  the  woman  herself  remains  simple,  un- 
pretentious, and  womanly,  and  avoids  giving  cause  for  unfavorable  criti- 
cism.    It  was  a  German  who  said : 

"Willst  du  genau  erfahren,  was  sich  ziemt, 
So  frage  nur  bei  edlen  Frauen  an  ! " 

If  there  are  enough  noble  women  at  the  university,  they  will  experi- 
ence even  in  Germany  nothing  but  what  is  becoming ;  for  all  our  experi- 
ences are  to  some  extent  the  reflection  of  our  own  intelligence  and 
character.  •  Martha  Krug  Genthe. 
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Mrs.  ]SL\rtha  Krug  Genthe  was  born  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  of  a  family 
whose  most  distinguished  representative  was  the  late  Prof.  Max  Mliller.  Received 
her  elementary  and  high-school  education  at  Chemnitz,  and  obtained  the  teacher's 
diploma  at  the  Callnberg  Xormal  College.  Also  studied  in  Paris,  Leipzig,  Halle, 
and  Heidelberg.  Is  a  Ph.D.  of  Heidelberg.  Came  to  America  in  1901  and  was 
married  to  Dr.  K.  W.  Genthe,  at  present  instructor  in  natural  history  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Has  been  engaged  since  last  fall  as  a  teacher  at  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools 
of  Xew  York.  Has  contributed  articles  on  geographical  subjects  to  various  learned 
publications. 

Prof.  Paul  S.  Hanus  was  bom  in  Prussia  in  1855.  Came  to  America  in  1859. 
Was  educated  at  the  State  Xormal  School,  Platteville,  Wis.,  and  at  the  University 
of  ^lichigan,  whence  he  graduated  in  1878.  Was  successively  a  teacher  in  Denver 
High  School,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Colorado,  Principal  of 
Denver  High  School,  and  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Colorado  State  Normal 
School.  Was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education 
at  Harvard  University  in  1891,  and  has  been  full  Professor  since  1901.  Is  the  author 
of  several  mathematical  and  educational  works,  as  well  as  of  a  large  number  of  edu- 
cational articles  in  professional  and  non-professional  magazines. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Horwill  was  born  at  Sandown,  England,  in  1864.  In  1882 
entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  with  an  open  classical  scholarship.  Graduated 
with  high  classical  honors  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  London.  Is  a  Non- 
conformist minister,  but  without  pastoral  charge  for  reasons  of  health.  Has  contrib- 
uted to  several  leading  English  and  American  publications,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
literary  work  in  New  York. 

Mr.  John  Powell  Irish  was  born  in  Iowa  City,  la.,  in  1843.  Began  a  jour- 
nalistic career  in  1864  on  the  "  State  Press  "  of  that  city.  Was  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
Legislature  from  1868  to  1872.  Held  editorial  posts  on  the  Californian  press  from 
1882  to  1891.  Was  appointed  naval  officer  of  customs  at  San  Francisco  in  1894. 
Took  part  in  the  ^Monetary  Conference  of  1897,  and  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  which  framed  the  gold  standard  and  other  related  financial  legislation. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  in  London  and  Aus- 
tria, but  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  United  States.  Has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  "  Globe  "  and  the  London 
"Dail}'  Chronicle."  Writes  the  monthly  article  on  "American  Affairs"  in  the  Lon- 
don "National  Review."  This  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively  (juoted  regular  mag- 
azine contribution  in  the  world,  as,  in  addition  to  the  British  and  American  press 
using  extracts  from  it,  it  is  regularly  commented  upon  by  the  leading  French  and 
Oemian  newspap<'rs  and  reviews.  Mr.  Low  has  contributed  to  the;  principal  Ameri- 
can and  English  magazines  and  reviews,  and  has  an  establislied  reputation  on  l)()th 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  writer  on  political  and  international  affairs. 

Major  John  H.  Parker,  Captain  28th  Infantry,  was  bora  in  Missouri  35  years 
ago.  Graduated  from  West  Point  in  1892.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  in  1896,  and  served  with  credit  at  various  frontier  forts  Ix-fore  tlio  War  with 
Spain.  Went  with  General  Shafter's  expedition  to  Cuba  in  command  of  machine 
guns.  The  employment  he  made  of  the  latter  was  original,  and  is  said  by  Ridpatli 
to  have  bef^n  the  decisive  factor  at  tlie  eritieal  time  of  the  engag<Mnont  of  July  1.  1H9S. 
Uas  been  reconim(;nded  by  General  Shufter  for  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
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"  distinguished  conduct "  in  that  battle ;  and  President  Roosevelt  says,  in  his  History 
of  the  Rough  Riders :  "  Indeed  I  think  that  Parker  deserves  rather  more  credit,  on 
the  whole,  than  any  other  officer  in  the  whole  campaign."  Was  appointed  Major  of 
V^olunteers  in  August,  1899,  Went  to  the  Philippines  the  same  year,  and  has  but 
lately  returned.  While  in  the  Islands  he  organized  civil  government  in  seven,  and 
administered  it  in  six,  municipios.  Was  also  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Judge  Advocate 
of  the  Philippines. 

Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1869.  Was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Wiscon.sin,  and  studied  contemporary  politics  in  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy.  Is  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Has  published  monographs  on  the  common  law  in  the  American  colonies 
and  on  "French  Experience  with  Representative  Government  in  the  West  Indies," 
and  a  book  on  "World  Politics  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Mr.  W.  a.  Robertson  was  born  near  Liverpool,  England,  in  1869,  of  American 
parents,  and  has  passed  almost  his  whole  life  in  the  United  States.  Is  a  graduate  of 
St.  Stephen's  College,  Anuandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the  New  York  Law 
School,  and  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  bars.  Was  for  three  years 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Classification  of  the  United  States  General  Appraisers,  but 
resigned  that  post  in  order  to  practise  law. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Rose  was  born  in  London  in  1863.  Was  educated  in  element- 
ary schools  and  attended  continuation  schools  and  evening  science  classes.  Was 
occupied  for  some  time  as  a  builder.  In  1888  went  to  the  Transvaal.  Became 
President  of  the  Witwatersrand  Mine  Employees  and  Mechanics  Union.  Eventually 
entered  journalism  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  "Standard  and  Diggers'  News,"  and 
later  of  the  "Transvaal  Leader."  Was  one  of  the  few  British  residents  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  Transvaal  during  the  war.  Returned  to  England  just  before  Lord 
Roberts  reached  Johannesburg.  Has  written  and  lectured  extensively  on  South 
African  questions. 

Prop.  George  Trumbull  Ladd  was  born  at  Painesville,  O.,  in  1842.  Gradu- 
ated from  Western  Reserve  College  in  1864  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1869.  After  holding  a  Congregational  pastorate  for  several  years  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Bowdoin  College,  in  1879.  Has  held  a  similar  post  at 
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THE  POLISH  PEOBLEM  IN  PEUSSIA. 

A  NUMBER  of  manifestations  in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Prussia,  giv- 
ing evidence  of  a  growing  spirit  of  unrest  and  of  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  conditions,  and  a  marked  desire  to  force  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  its  present  policy,  have  recently  awakened  fresh 
interest  in  the  Polish  problem,  and  more  especially  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns Prussia. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  it  is  precisely  in  that  part  of  ancient 
Poland  which  is  in  a  material  way  by  far  the  most  prosperous,  as  well 
as  intellectually  the  most  advanced,  namely,  the  Prussian  section,  that 
the  Polish  national  spirit  is  now  most  vigorously  asserting  itself.  The 
Austrian  part,  known  politically  as  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia,  has  practi- 
cally been  enjoying  autonomy  for  a  generation;  and  there  the  Polish 
element,  constituting  the  bare  majority,  in  a  total  population  of  about 
seven  millions,  is  dominant  both  politically  and  socially.  But  Galicia, 
economically  and  intellectually  considered,  is  far  behind  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Piaissia.  This  is  also  true  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  Rus- 
sian Poland.  The  reasons  which  operate  in  bringing  about  this  strenu- 
oas  resistance  to  Prussian  rule  in  Polish  provinces  are  diverse.  The 
Tirincipal  ones,  however,  are  dilFerences  of  race  and  creed. 

The  only  two  provinces  of  Prussia  which  can  be  properly  called 
Polish  —  that  is,  where  the  Poles  are  numerically  predominant  —  are 
Posen  and  West  Prussia.  There  are  also,  however,  in  the  provinces  of 
East  Pnissia  and  Silesia  large  districts  which  are  settled  almost  exclu- 
sively by  jieople  of  Polish  race.     In  Silesia  it  is  tlie  "upiKn-"  or  eastern 
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portion,  adjoining  Eussia  and  Austria,  which  is  Polish,  and  in  that 
region  Polish  agitation  is  of  very  recent  growth.  But  it  has  made  rapid 
progress  there,  so  much  so  that  at  recent  elections  to  the  Keichstag  and 
the  Diet  the  candidates  of  the  Polish  party  were  triumphant.  Alto- 
gether, the  population  of  Polish  blood  and  language  in  these  four  prov- 
inces nimibers  about  two  and  a  half  millions.  Scattered  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  Empire,  or  settled  in  more  or  less  compact  colonies  — 
particularly  in  the  mining  districts  of  Westphalia  and  the  Ehine,  but 
also  in  both  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  and  in  the  little  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Berlin  and  its  suburbs,  where  there  is  alone  a 
Polish  population  of  about  50,000 — another  half  million  of  Poles  may 
be  found.  But  while  the  latter  cause  the  Prussian  Government  some 
anxiety  for  various  reasons,  it  is  in  the  Polish  provinces  that  they  have 
become  a  real  danger  to  the  state. 

Disaffection  had  repeatedly  shown  itself  in  previous  years.  Both 
during  the  Polish  rising  of  1846  in  Russia  and  Austria  and  during 
that  of  1863  in  Russia  there  were  evident  signs  of  it  on  Prussian  terri- 
tory as  well.  But  while  a  few  slight  skirmishes  took  place  between 
Prussian  detachments  and  ill-organized  bands  of  Polish  insurgents,  there 
was  no  general  insurrection  of  the  Poles  in  Prussia.  Since  1863  Polish 
disaffection  both  in  Prussia  and  Russia  has  been  latent. 

So  far  as  the  material  development  of  her  Polish  provinces  goes, 
Prussia  deserves  unstinted  praise.  This  can  be  shown  on  every  coimt. 
When  they  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  the 
condition  of  these  provinces  was  truly  deplorable.  Not  only  German 
but  also  French  and  Polish  writers  agree  in  this  judgment.  Frederick 
the  Great,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  at  once  went  about  the  task 
of  amelioration.  He  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  Prussia's  meagre 
resources  to  improvements  of  every  kind.  Whole  villages  and  towns 
were  rebuilt.  The  impoverished  peasantry  was  furnished  with  seed 
corn,  potatoes,  and  cattle,  and  taxes  were  remitted  for  years.  German 
colonies  were  established,  and  for  a  long  time  the  Government  aided 
them  in  attaining  a  sound  financial  basis.  German  mechanics  and  mer- 
chants, German  physicians  and  druggists,  were  encouraged  to  settle  in 
Polish  towns.  The  civil  administration,  which  had  been  in  a  chaotic 
and  wholly  unsatisfactory  state,  was  put  on  a  sound  basis,  and  security 
of  life  and  property  was  rigidly  enforced.  During  the  fourteen  years 
that  intervened  between  the  acquisition  of  these  Polish  lands  and  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  population  had  increased  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  and  a  revival  of  prosperity  was  apparent. 
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This  policy  of  improvement  has  been  more  or  less  faithfully  adhered 
to  by  all  the  Prussian  rulers  from  that  time  on.  Of  course,  the  long 
Napoleonic  wars  and  Prussia's  reverses  between  1806  and  1813,  during 
which  time  she  was  deprived  of  her  Polish  provinces,  had  an  unfortu- 
nate effect  upon  the  latter.  But  with  the  restoration  of  peace  and  read- 
justment on  the  same  political  lines  as  obtained  before  the  Napoleonic 
upheaval  came  a  return  to  steady  if  slow  improvement. 

The  more  rapid  rise  of  these  provinces,  economically  considered, 
dates,  however,  from  1863.  It  is  coincident  with  the  long  and  success- 
ful reign  of  William  I,  afterward  chosen  German  Emperor.  Within 
the  last  forty  years  the  wealth  of  the  Polish  sections  of  Prussia  has 
quadrupled.  The  Polish  spendthrift  nobility,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
squandering  their  revenues  in  riotous  fashion  in  either  Paris  or  Warsaw, 
have  become  thrifty  and  money-wise,  and  much  of  their  capital  is  now 
safely  deposited  in  Polish  banks.  Agricultural  methods  have  undergone 
a  radical  change  for  the  better.  Primitive  tools  and  contrivances  have 
given  place  to  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the  work  of  the  small  far- 
mer and  tenant  has  become  much  more  efficient.  On  the  larger  estates 
especially,  owing  to  more  intense  culture  and  to  the  establishment  of 
beet-sugar  factories  and  distilleries,  revenues  have  vastly  increased,  and 
the  old  and  rickety  barns  and  stables  have  been  replaced  by  solid,  well- 
constructed  buildings.  Minerals,  which  formerly  were  left  where  na- 
ture had  placed  them,  are  now  scientifically  mined.  Iron  and  coal  are 
among  the  most  important  staples  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  salt  and  iron 
mines  are  worked  at  a  handsome  profit  in  West  Prussia.  Agi*icultm-al 
products  of  every  kind  have  greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  cattle  and 
horses  of  good  breeds  are  now  the  rule.  Agricultural  fairs  are  an  estab- 
lished institution. 

The  greatest  boon,  however,  that  has  come  to  these  provinces  is  the 
rise  of  a  sturdy  and  fairly  prosperous  middle  class.  It  was  the  absence 
of  this  class  which  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  fac- 
tor to  the  downfall  of  Poland  as  a  nation.  Up  to  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  small  middle  class  to  be  met  with  in  Polish  towns  and 
cities  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  Germans  and  Jews.  To-day  the 
young  and  well-educated  generation  of  Poles  have  largely  replaced  them. 
Polish  merchants,  bankers,  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  artisans,  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  engineers  are  now  in  the  majority. 

Witliin  the  last  two  years  the  Prussian  Government  has  decided  on 
another  vast  scheme  for  benefiting  these  provinces.  This  was  done  at 
the  instance  of  the  late  Pi-ussian  minister  of  finance.  Dr.  von  Micjuel, 
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a  very  able  man.  His  programme,  which  was  carried  through  the 
Prussian  Diet,  binds  the  state,  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  an  annual 
expenditiu'e  of  some  ten  million  marks  in  erecting  new  and  substantial 
schoolhouses,  public  libraries,  museums,  and  buildings  for  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  the  latter,  of  course,  in  a  few  of  the  centrally  located 
cities,  like  Posen  and  Dantzic.  Special  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
adequate  endowment  of  these  institutions. 

Education  has,  of  course,  also  made  rapid  strides.  While  in  the 
Polish  provinces  of  Kussia  illiteracy  is  still  frightfully  prevalent,  the 
latest  obtainable  statistics  showing  but  twenty  in  every  hundred  of  the 
population  able  to  read  and  write,  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the 
Polish  provinces  of  Prussia  is  but  slightly  above  three  —  surely  a  strik- 
ing contrast.  Compulsory  education  is  now  strictly  enforced.  The 
percentage  of  Poles  who  study  at  German  universities  has  increased 
tenfold  since  1880.  German  scholars  of  Polish  race  have  of  late  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  several  conspicuous  occasions.  The  projected 
establishment  of  a  fine  and  liberally  endowed  technical  high-school  in 
Dantzic  will  be  another  step  in  advance. 

In  fine,  nobody  conversant  with  the  facts  can  doubt  that  the  mate- 
rial and  intellectual  progress  of  these  Polish  provinces  "under  Prussian 
rule  has  for  the  last  generation  been  all  that  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. While  it  is  true  that  even  to-day  the  material  and  mental 
level  of  that  region  is  not  as  high  as  in  the  western  provinces,  with 
their  greater  natural  resources  and  their  older  civilization,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  relative  gain  in  the  former  has  been  more  marked. 

In  her  political  attitude  toward  her  Polish  subjects,  Prussia  has  not, 
however,  been  so  successful.  It  is  true  that  she  has  never  used  such 
harsh  or  cruel  measures  in  suppressing  Polish  national  aspirations  as 
Eussia  has  employed  all  along.  But,  for  one  thing,  there  are  enormous 
racial  and  religious  differences  that  interpose  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
amalgamating  the  Poles  with  the  northern  Prussians.  And,  for  another 
thing,  Prussia  has  been  neither  consistent  nor  wise  in  her  endeavor  to 
Germanize  the  Poles.  There  has  been  neither  a  steady  policy  of  sup- 
pression nor  one  of  moral  suasion.  Her  policy  in  this  respect  has  mate- 
rially differed  under  every  Prussian  monarch  that  has  reigned  since 
1772.  Not  to  go  back  too  far,  I  shall  merely  speak  of  the  period  since 
the  accession  of  William  I,  about  forty  years  ago. 

That  monarch,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  been  kept  from  marry- 
ing a  noble  and  beautiful  Polish  lady.  Princess  Elise  Radziwill,  only 
by  dynastic  reasons  and  by  the  strict  command  of  his  father  and  sover- 
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eign,  Frederick  William  III.  He  had  retained  from  that  romantic  inci- 
dent in  his  life  an  affection  for  the  Poles.  This  was  particularly  true 
as  regards  the  Polish  nobility.  Hence  the  Polish  policy  of  that  kindly 
old  ruler  was  for  a  long  time  friendly,  nay  indulgent,  and  at  his  court 
were  seen  many  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  Polish  aristocracy, 
the  so-called  Polish  "court  party,"  of  which  the  brothers  Radziwill, 
Prince  Czartoryski,  Prince  Sulkovski,  and  others  were  the  most  striking 
figures.  Prince  Antonin  Radziwill  was  the  old  King's  favorite  aide-de- 
camp, and  likewise  his  usual  counsellor  in  Polish  afiairs. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  seventies  Bismarck  precipitated  the  so-called 
''Culturkampf,'*  that  bitter  struggle  between  the  Roman  Church,  or  rather 
hierarchy,  and  the  Prussian  state.  The  Poles  have  been  for  centuries 
among  the  most  devoted  sons  of  Mother  Church,  and  when  the  Polish 
primate,  Cardinal  Ledochovski,  was  thrown  into  jail  at  Posen,  and  with 
him  scores,  and  at  one  time  almost  an  even  hundred,  of  the  minor 
clergy,  for  steadfastly  refusing  to  submit  to  state  dictation  in  the  gov- 
erning of  the  Church,  this  treatment  produced  a  dual  effect.  It  made 
the  Polish  priesthood  the  inveterate  foe  of  Prussia,  and  it  injected  a 
new  and  rancorous  element  into  the  anti-German  sentiment  of  their 
flocks.  During  those  years  there  was  sown  a  seed  of  hatred  which  has 
since  sprouted  rankly.  There  has  been  added  to  the  strife  of  race  the 
venom  of  religious  antagonism.  It  is  only  since  then  that  the  masses  of 
the  Poles  in  Prussia  have  learned  to  look  upon  their  German  neighbors 
and  fellow-citizens  as  enemies  of  their  faith.  This  belief  has  been  stu- 
diously fostered  by  the  Polish  clergy,  and  it  has  by  this  time  been  so 
firmly  engrafted  in  the  head  and  heart  of  the  lower-class  Pole  as  to  have 
become  with  him  an  axiom.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  even  those 
Grermans  who,  like  the  Poles,  are  Catholics  are  not  exempted  from  the 
Pole's  unreasoning  hatred,  as  the  Centre,  or  Catholic,  party  in  the  Reichs- 
tag and  the  Prussian  Diet  has  since  found  out  to  its  cost,  when  its  can- 
didates were  defeated  in  Polish  election  districts. 

However,  the  "  Culturkampf "  finally  ended.  Bismarck,  who  later 
on  himself  admitted  it  to  have  been  a  sad  mistake,  had  to  bend  before 
the  power  of  the  Roman  pontifl".  But  the  evil  had  been  wrought.  If 
anything,  the  Polish  religious  hatred  of  Protestant  Prussia  and  (Jermany 
has  since  l^een  intensified.  For  the  old  King  and  Emperor,  William  I, 
the  Poles  had  preserved  at  least  a  part  of  the  old  affection.  Their  feel- 
ings for  the  present  William  are  of  a  different  kind.  Tlio  Polish  nobles 
have  disap]r)eared  from  the  f;ourt  of  JJerlin.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
yielding  to  the  urgent  ap[)eals  of  the  German  press  and  a  number  of 
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political  advisers,  William  II  and  the  Prussian  cabinet  decided  on  a 
more  energetic  policy  toward  the  Poles.  The  most  potent  argument  that 
had  been  advanced  in  the  Emperor's  hearing,  and  doubtless  the  one 
which  decided  him,  was  that  the  Poles  plotted  treason.  Furthermore, 
it  was  urged  that  the  powerful  aid  of  the  state  was  required  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  process  of  Polonization  as  directed  against  the 
German  minority  in  the  Polish  provinces  and  districts.  This  needs 
some  explanation. 

No  doubt  the  ultimate  object  of  Polish  agitation  everywhere  is  the 
reestablishment  of  Poland  as  a  national  and  political  entity.  This  aim, 
in  fact,  has  been  proclaimed  by  every  Polish  orator  and  politician  —  and 
with  the  Poles  these  two  terms  are  synonymous  —  on  numberless  public 
occasions.  Even  such  moderate  Polish  leaders  as  Cegielski  and  Kosciel- 
ski,  who  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Berlin  court  party,  have  confessed 
the  restoration  of  Poland  to  be  their  ideal.  This  was  avowed  in  the 
speeches  they  made  two  years  ago  at  a  great  Polish  gathering  in  Cra- 
cow. The  Kaiser  thereupon  struck  their  names  from  his  court  list. 
The  Polish  press  in  Prussia  and  Austria  has  often  elaborated  this  idea. 
The  aim  of  every  Polish  patriot,  according  to  these  papers,  is  to  see  a 
Poland  arise,  on  the  ashes  of  the  past,  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea  —  a  country  720  miles  in  length  and  almost  as  much  in 
width,  comprising  400,000  square  miles,  and  with  a  population  of  35 
millions.  It  would  embrace  the  so-called  Polish  provinces  of  Prussia, 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  Berlin,  with  half  the  Prussian  shore  of  the 
Baltic.  It  would  also  embrace  Galicia,  and  the  whole  of  that  portion 
of  Russia  which  at  one  time,  some  of  it  three  hundred  years  ago,  formed 
part  of  Poland  at  her  largest. 

Such  a  Poland  would  be  by  no  means  homogeneous.  It  would  in- 
clude the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  and  the  domain  of  the 
so-called  "Little,"  "Black,"  and  "White"  Russians,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Ruthenians,  Lithuanians,  and  Masovians.  There  would  be  fifteen 
per  cent  of  Jews  and  six  per  cent  of  Germans  in  this  total  population, 
as  well  as  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  Roumanians,  Magyars,  and  gypsies. 
Thus,  the  real  Poles,  ethnologically  considered,  i.e.,  those  speaking 
Polish  and  of  Polish  race  and  sympathies,  would  barely  form  the  major- 
ity. However,  there  are  other  countries  where  a  similar  apportionment 
seems  to  work  quite  satisfactorily,  as,  for  instance,  in  Hungary.  But  in 
point  of  creed  there  would  be  a  similar  diversity ;  for  of  the  total  popu- 
lation now  dwelling  on  the  territories  embraced  by  this  projected  Pan- 
Poland,  about  forty  per  cent  are  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  and  only 
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another  forty  per  cent  of  the  Koman  Catholic,  while  fifteen  per  cent  are 
Hebrews,  some  four  per  cent  Protestant,  and  the  small  remainder  pagan. 
As  to  the  standard  of  civilization,  that,  too,  would  show  enormous  differ- 
ences. Of  the  total  population  thus  formed,  over  sixty  per  cent  would 
be  grossly  illiterate.  Thus,  the  new  body  politic  would  from  the  first 
carry  within  it  the  seeds  of  racial  and  religious  dissension. 

However  that  may  be,  the  creation  of  such  a  new  Poland,  by  what- 
ever means,  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  Polish  patriots  everywhere,  accord- 
ing to  the  Polish  press  and  the  Polish  writers  and  poets.  The  present 
agitation  is  but  preparatory  for  that.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  there  is  impending  a  great  Polish  revolution  having  for 
its  purpose  the  realization  of  the  above  dream.  The  Poles  have  learned 
patience,  concentration,  and  wariness  in  the  awful  school  of  adversity 
through  which  they  have  passed.  Since  the  last  great  uprising,  that  of 
1863,  they  have  acquired  the  wisdom  and  caution  that  come  even  to  an 
ill-starred  race  from  a  defeat  sealed  by  the  slaughter  of  thousands.  They 
now  know  better  the  sources  of  their  own  strength  and  weakness,  and 
they  mean  to  bide  their  time.  They  trust  to  time  to  right  them.  No 
more  rash  and  ill-prepared  risings  for  them,  nor  any  reliance  on  the  im- 
potent sympathy  of  the  world.  In  that  respect  the  Boer  war  has  been 
another  stern  lesson  for  them.  They  are  waiting  for  the  possible  great 
events  of  the  future  —  for  serious  entanglements  among  the  great  pow- 
ers ;  for  a  great  revolution  in  Russia  —  hence  the  large  percentage  of  Poles 
among  the  Nihilists ;  for  the  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary  after 
the  death  of  the  present  monarch ;  for  a  great  war  between  Russia  and 
France  on  the  one  side  and  Germany  on  the  other ;  for  a  general  politi- 
cal upheaval  and  a  state  of  deej)  exhaustion  following ;  for  any  or  all  of 
these  catastrophes.  And  what  is  then  to  be  done  for  a  reestablishment 
of  Poland  by  the  Polish  leaders  in  thought  and  action  will  depend  on 
circumstances.  This  is  about  the  gist  of  their  reasoning  on  this  matter. 
Meanwhile  the  Polish  martial  spiiit  is  to  be  kept  alive ;  the  longing 
for  national  independence  is  to  be  stimulated  by  every  effective  means ; 
and  agitation  in  every  form  is  to  go  on.  The  advance  of  education 
among  the  Poles,  and  particidarly  among  those  in  Prussia,  will  make 
them,  when  the  time  is  ri})e,  all  the  more  formidal)le  foes. 

This,  be  it  understood,  is  the  outline  of  the  PoUsh  progi-amme  as  it 
lives,  more  or  less  succinctly  defined,  in  the  breast  of  the  Poles  on  Prus- 
sian, Austrian,  and  Russian  soil,  and  as  it  has  been  proclaimed  on  many 
public  occasions  of  recent  years.  The  great  patriotic  gatherings  that 
have  taken  place,  mcjstly  on  the  soil  of  Galicia,  were  exploited  in  that 
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sense,  as,  for  example,  the  meetings  in  commemoration  of  great  Poles 
like  Mickievicz,  Krasinski,  Sobieski,  Kosciusko,  Copernicus,  and  Slo- 
vacki,  which  took  place  in  such  Polish  centres  as  Cracow,  Lemberg, 
Warsaw,  Posen,  and  Gnesen.  On  some  of  these  occasions  the  Austrian 
Government  allowed  a  great  latitude  in  proselytizing  the  masses  that 
had  come  from  beyond  the  Eussian  and  Prussian  borders  in  behalf  of 
the  idea  of  an  independent  Poland.  At  some  of  these  great  patriotic 
gatherings,  however,  the  authorities  interfered.  At  the  unveiling  of  the 
Mickievicz  monument  in  Warsaw  there  was  a  collision  between  the 
Russian  troops,  called  out  for  the  purpose,  and  the  crowd,  and  a  number 
of  persons  were  killed  or  wounded.  Sometimes,  too,  such  inflammable 
meetings  are  prohibited  by  the  authorities,  or  else  shorn  of  their  excit- 
ing features. 

The  Polish  gj^mnastic  associations,  or  "sokols,"  serve,  as  similar 
organizations  did  in  Prussia  when  that  country  was  preparing  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Napoleon  in  1813,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  nuclei 
of  armed  bodies.  In  the  Prussian  Diet  the  minister  of  the  interior  not 
long  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  long  expose  of  the  methods  employed  by 
Polish  agitators,  described  these  sokols  as  hotbeds  of  treason,  and  read 
several  speeches  made  at  sokol  meetings  which  were  certainly  violent 
enough.  The  number  of  these  clubs  in  the  Prussian  part  of  Poland  he 
gave  at  between  two  and  three  hundred,  with  a  total  membership  ex- 
ceeding 50,000.  He  said  that  many  of  them  were  well  supplied  with 
arms,  and  regularly  drilled  in  military  fashion.  The  membership  of 
these  sokols  in  Galicia  is  unknown,  but  it  must  be  considerable.  About 
the  sokols  in  Eussia  statistics  are  not  obtainable.  At  all  events,  in  case 
of  another  Polish  uprising  these  sokols  could  furnish  a  large  and  well 
organized  body  of  insurgents. 

Polish  literature,  more  particularly  lyrical  poetry,  has  been  for  many 
years  instrumental  in  keeping  alive  the  national  aspirations.  Most  effec- 
tive in  this  way  are  the  popular  ballads  that  have  been  set  to  music,  and 
that  celebrate  Polish  deeds  of  valor  in  days  gone  by,  especially  those  in 
which  Germans  or  Eussians  were  defeated.  Such  ballads  are  sung  at 
Polish  social  gatherings,  both  private  and  public,  and  their  number  and 
scope  are  constantly  added  to.  Booklets  containing  several  hundreds  of 
them  are  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  and  may  be  found  to-day  in  the  hum- 
blest Polish  homes.  They  are  nearly  all  keyed  in  the  popular  vein,  and 
they  cannot  fail  to  inflame  the  minds  of  such  impressionable  people  as 
the  Poles.  But  Polish  prose  literature,  too,  has  largely  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  national  idea.     This  is  the  case  even  with  the  majority  of 
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the  works  of  Henryk  Sienkievicz,  whose  Polish  historical  novels  are 
pitched  in  the  patriotic  key. 

But  to  speak  once  more  exclusively  of  the  Poles  in  Prussia,  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  representative  government  has  given  them, 
just  as  to  the  Irish  in  the  British  Parliament,  another  formidable  weapon. 
There  are  in  the  Prussian  Diet,,  as  well  as  lq  the  German  Eeichstag, 
thirteen  Polish  delegates,  composing  in  either  body  the  so-called  Polish 
faction.  Nearly  all  these  men  are  able,  bold,  and  eloquent.  They  are, 
besides,  skilful  in  parliamentary  tactics,  and  wield  a  power  far  beyond 
their  actual  numbers.  Of  course,  it  is  the  cue  of  these  Polish  delegates 
to  hinder  as  much  as  possible  the  Government's  Polish  policy,  and  to 
pooh-pooh  the  charges  made  on  the  floor  against  Polish  agitators.  In 
this  they  find,  in  almost  every  case,  powerful  allies  in  the  Ultramon- 
tane party. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  Polish  clergy  as  a  political  factor  in 
Prussia.  I  stated  above  that  the  Polish  clevgy,  largely  as  a  consequence 
of  the  so-caUed  "Cultm-kampf,"  have  become  the  most  dangerous  foe  of 
the  Government  in  its  Polish  policy,  and  more  especially  in  its  syste- 
matic attempt  to  Germanize  the  Poles.  From  the  Polish  primate.  Arch- 
bishop de  Stablevski,  down  to  the  humblest  Polish  village  priest,  the 
Polish  clergy  in  Prussia,  as  also  in  Russia,  present  a  solid  phalanx  in 
their  resistance  to  the  plan  of  amalgamation.  And  when  it  is  said  that 
the  Polish  priest  exerts  an  almost  absolute  sway  over  the  minds  and 
sentiments  of  his  parishioners,  it  will  be  understood  how  powerless  the 
state  is,  even  in  a  country  like  Prussia,  which  has  a  great  many  more 
direct  and  indirect  means  of  coercing  subjects  than  is  the  case  in  less 
bureaucratically  governed  countries.  Above  all,  it  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  Polish  clergy  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  German  language 
are  not  general  in  the  Polish  districts.  The  Polish  clergy  correctly 
argue  that  with  the  adoption  of  German  as  the  language  spoken  in  the 
home  and  from  the  pulpit,  the  battle  would  be  virtually  won  for  the 
friends  of  Germani;^ation.  Hence  their  strenuous  and  constant  efforts 
have  been  directed  against  the  use  of  German  wherever  they  have  had 
the  power  to  prevent  it. 

And  they  have,  indeed,  succeeded  remarkaljly  weU,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Poles,  as  a  class,  had  to  forego  all  those  mate- 
rial advantages  which  naturally  W(juld  accrue  to  Poles  a])le  and  willing 
to  speak  and  write  both  languages.  To  carry  out  their  programme  logi- 
cally, the  Polish  clergy  have  succeeded  in  jKirsuading  their  countrymen 
that  U)  abandon  the  constant  use  of  Polish  means  to  become  a  renegade, 
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an  enemy  to  the  race,  and  a  "hkeling  to  the  foreigner,"  as  the  Polish 
press  puts  it.  The  Poles  in  the  service  of  this  idea  have  voluntarily 
shut  themselves  out  of  every  career  and  calling  which  would  force  them 
to  make  habitual  use  of  German  as  their  vernacular.  This  includes,  of 
course,  every  kind  of  government  service. 

But  not  content  with  preserving  Polish  as  the  only  language  for 
themselves  and  theii*  children,  the  Poles  have  also  successfully  carried 
on  a  campaign  of  Polonization  within  all  those  districts  of  the  four 
Prussian  provinces  before  mentioned  where  they  form  the  majority. 
This  process  has  been  aided  a  good  deal  by  the  fact  that  the  Polish  rate 
of  natural  increase,  since  hygienic  rules  are  strictly  enforced,  owing  to 
Pnissian  authority,  is  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  the  Germans.  Not 
only  in  the  rural  districts  has  this  higher  birth-rate  told  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  Poles,  but  still  more  so  in  the  cities  and  towns.  In  nearly  all  of 
them  there  has  been  a  relative  or  positive  increase  of  Poles,  as  against 
Germans.  A  number  of  cities,  like  Posen,  Gnesen,  Schroda,  Schrimm, 
Bromberg,  Schneidemlihl,  Thorn,  etc.,  where  the  German  element  domi- 
nated not  many  years  ago,  have  been  already  brought,  or  are  gradually 
being  brought,  under  Polish  influences.  Of  course,  the  Polish  migra- 
tion from  the  rural  districts  to  these  towns  has  likewise  had  something 
to  do  with  this. 

The  most  alarming  feature,  however,  from  the  German  point  of  view, 
is  the  successful,  though  slow,  process  of  Polonization  to  which  the  Ger- 
man element  resident  in  the  Polish  districts  is  being  subjected.  This 
is  accomplished  partly  by  fair  means  and  partly  by  foul.  Intermarriage 
between  Poles  and  Germans  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  first- 
named  category ;  for  that  nearly  always  means  the  loss  of  nationality  for 
the  German  part.  Social  and  business  influences  are  also  astutely  em- 
ployed, as  are  religious  and  family  ones.  For  obdurate  Germans  coer- 
cion is  used.  This  most  frequently  takes  the  shape  of  social  and 
business  ostracism. 

The  Prussian  Government,  as  pointed  out  before,  has  no  equally 
potent  means  at  its  disposal.  The  one  great  panacea,  the  German  Col- 
onization Fund,  started  by  Bismarck  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
these  Polonizing  influences,  may  be  pronounced  a  flat  failure.  The  fund 
has  been  increased  at  various  times,  and  now  amounts  to  a  round  hun- 
dred million  marks,  that  is,  twenty-five  million  doUars.  Its  main  object 
is  to  further  the  settlement  in  Polish  districts  of  German  colonists  or 
compact  colonies,  with  a  view  to  thus  honeycombing  the  whole  coun- 
try.    This  scheme  has  miscarried  more  and  more.     It  is  now  found 
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next  to  impossible,  despite  the  strong  inducements  held  out  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  to  persuade  any  desirable  German  colonists  to  settle 
in  districts  where,  from  the  German  viewpoint,  it  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous. The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  when  the  above  facts  are  kept 
in  mind.  The  other  purpose  of  the  fund,  namely,  the  purchasing  by 
reputable  and  patriotic  Germans  of  Polish  farms  or  estates  which  their 
Polish  owners  are  forced  to  sell,  at  public  auction  or  private  sale,  is  also 
rendered  nugatory  or  inefifective  by  the  Poles.  Such  estates  are  either 
sold  to  competing  Poles  as  the  highest  bidders,  or  else,  if  they  are  pur- 
chased by  Germans,  their  new  owners  are  soon  made  sorry  for  their 
bargains ;  the  system  of  boycotting  them,  pursued  relentlessly  by  all  their 
Polish  neighbors,  and  of  inflicting  all  sorts  of  annoyances  and  injuries, 
proving  too  much  for  the  unfortunate  purchasers. 

The  Government  in  Prussia  is,  therefore,  as  the  above  unbiassed 
statement  shows,  actually  in  an  attitude  of  self-defence,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding on  aggressive  lines  against  its  Polish  subjects,  as  has  been  widely 
believed  abroad.  To  permit  the  Poles  to  proceed  unchecked  in  their 
Polonization  scheme  would  mean  the  abandonment  for  good  and  all  of 
the  object  which  Prussia  has  had  since  the  day  she  acquired  her  Polish 
provinces,  namely,  to  Germanize  them  by  bringing  about  the  gradual 
adoption  of  the  German  language,  civilization,  ideals,  and  aims  by  the 
Poles,  and  by  strengthening  the  German  minority  in  all  those  districts 
by  the  settling  of  new  colonies  of  Germans.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  facts 
point  at  present,  that  is  precisely  what  is  happening  now.  Prussia  is 
at  her  wits'  end  in  the  matter.  The  Poles  have  only  adopted  enough 
of  German  civilization  to  become  thereby  more  powerful  adversaries. 
The  very  wealth  of  these  provinces,  fourfold  what  it  was  a  little  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  has  made  the  task  of  Germanizing  them  all  the 
harder  —  nay,  seemingly  impossible.  The  Poles  with  an  intellectual 
training,  the  men  who  have  been  educated  in  German  universities,  are 
the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  perpetuate  the  Polish  race,  language, 
and  mode  of  thought,  and  to  put  the  masses  in  Poland  in  a  state  of 
readiness  for  the  great  Polish  uprising  which  they  all  firmly  believe  is 
bound  to  come  some  day.  The  problem,  in  a  word,  is  of  its  kind  —  or, 
perhaps,  even  without  that  qualification  —  the  most  serious  which  the 
Prussian  monarchy  has  to  face.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand. 
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The  success  or  the  failure  of  educational  institutions,  at  aU  times 
and  of  whatever  sort,  is  chiefly  an  affair  of  the  men  who  conduct  them. 
This  universal  truth  grows  out  of  the  essential  nature  of  education  itself ; 
for  education,  as  conducted  in  institutional  ways,  consists  mainly  in  the 
systematic  training  or  mental  and  moral  culture  of  one  mind  under  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  another  mind  which  is  already  possessed  of 
a  superior  culture.  The  development  of  the  relatively  miformed  and 
inferior  character  of  the  pupil  is  conditioned  largely  by  the  real  superior- 
ity of  the  teacher's  character.  The  higher  and  the  highest  education  can- 
not be  administered,  no  matter  how  much  the  material  resources  and 
physical  apparatus  of  the  institution  are  improved  and  multiplied,  unless 
the  men  who  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  institution  are  them- 
selves of  the  noblest  and  most  highly  cultivated  character.  From  this 
standpoint  I  affirmed  my  belief,  in  a  previous  article,'  that  the  main 
thing  needing  reconstruction  at  the  present  time  in  our  greater  uni- 
versities is  the  body  of  men  —  the  presidents,  trustees,  and  faculties  — 
to  whose  charge  the  forming  and  employment  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
exercise  of  the  teaching  function  are  more  immediately  committed. 

I  am  now  going  to  attempt  a  very  unwelcome  and  disagreeable  task. 
This  task  is  that  of  affirming,  and,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  of  showing, 
that  the  professorial  office  itself  —  the  really  most  vital  and  important 
factor  in  the  successful  performance  of  all  the  true  functions  of  every 
higher  educational  institution  —  is  undergoing  a  process  of  degradation. 
By  this  I  mean  that,  instead  of  being  constantly  held  up  to  its  proper 
high  level  of  appreciation  and  reward,  the  office  of  teacher  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  is  being  subjected  to  influences  which  are  bringing 
it  down  to  a  relatively  low  level  of  appreciation  and  reward.     These 

*  In  the  discussions  of  this  article  I  shall  aim  throughout  to  maintain  an  imper- 
sonal point  of  view.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  there  are  probably  very 
few  college  professors  who  are  in  so  good  a  position  to  express  themselves,  in 
behalf  of  their  own  class,  with  an  amount  of  freedom  which  may  seem  to  some  to 
savor  of  excessive  independence.     N'impm'te. 

'^  Sec  The  Forum  for  April,  1902. 
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influences  are  partly  internal ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  partly  due  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  presidents,  trustees,  and  faculties  of  these 
institutions.  But  they  are  yet  more  largely  due  to  the  opinions  and 
active  influence  of  the  patrons  and  alumni  of  these  institutions,  and, 
especially,  to  the  whole  temper  and  trend  of  the  national  mind  and  the 
national  life.  Presidents,  trustees,  and  faculties  are  to  blame  for  the 
relative  degradation  of  that  office  on  which  repose  the  truest  glory  and 
the  richest  beneficence  of  the  higher  education.  But  patrons,  alumni, 
and  public  are  even  much  more  to  blame. 

I  hasten  to  speak  apologetically  in  behalf  of  the  class  to  which  I 
have  myself  belonged  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  probably  no  body  of  men  more  competent  for  their  appointed  work, 
more  disinterested  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  or  more  honorable  in  their 
views  as  to  the  relation  of  their  efi'orts  toward  their  constituency  and 
toward  all  mankind  than  ai"e  the  professors  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
education.  I  do  not  even  except  the  clergy  from  this  comparative  esti- 
mate ;  and  I  have  been  a  clerg}^man  and  know  thoroughly  well  what  the 
motives  and  the  offices  of  that  professional  class  are,  both  in  theory  and 
in  fact.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
motives,  character,  and  culture  of  the  average  college  professor  are  under- 
going a  species  of  decline.  The  average  man  of  this  professional  class 
is  not  so  much  of  a  man,  not  so  much  of  a  gentleman,  not  so  influential 
a  member  of  society  or  of  the  conmionwealth,  and  not  so  much  respected 
and  looked  up  to  by  the  general  public,  as  he  was  one  generation  or  two 
generations  ago. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  relative  depreciation  and  decline 
in  practical  recognition  of  the  professorial  office  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
attitude  of  the  general  public  toward  the  functions  of  that  office.  To  be 
sure,  in  this  countr}'  we  have  continued  to  pride  ourselves  upon  our 
supreme  interest  in  education.  Stories  of  the  self-denial  and  exacting 
methods  of  the  early  founders  of  our  colleges  are  still  listened  to  with 
eagerness  and  greeted  with  api)lause.  The  superb  endowments  —  superb 
in  comparison  with  those  of  less  favored  new  countries,  however  inade- 
quate to  our  own  estimate  of  their  modern  needs  —  of  both  the  State  and 
the  private  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country  are  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  The  Fourth -of- July  orator,  es})ecially  if  he  be  a  member  of 
the  school-board  of  the  town,  continues  to  descant  in  glowing  terms  upon 
the  necessity  of  education  for  our  rcj)u))lican  institutions;  albeit  his  own 
diction  may  vifjlate  all  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  his  precise  views  as  to 
what  education  is  may  contradict  all  common  sense.     And  the  vast  ex- 
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penditure  of  wealthy  individuals,  in  order  to  equip  more  completely  our 
greater  universities,  far  surpasses  all  the  precedents  of  former  times.  In 
spite  of  all  this  evidence  which  seems  to  point  the  other  way,  I  think  that 
education,  as  a  matter  of  thorough  mental  and  moral  training,  is  less 
highly  regarded,  in  relation  to  other  national  interests,  than  it  was  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic.  Certainly,  the  opinion  that  education 
really  consists  in  such  training,  and  that  the  teacher  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, honorable,  and  deserving  factor  in  such  training,  is  not  now  at  all 
prominent  and  influential  in  the  public  mind. 

Even  in  Germany,  which  has  been  for  more  than  a  centtiry  the 
"headquarters  "  of  the  world's  forces  in  the  higher  education,  the  inter- 
ests to  which  the  university  professor  ministers  are  being  estimated  from 
a  relatively  lower  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  the  merchant  and  the 
military  classes  are  being  raised,  in  their  own  esteem  and  in  the  public 
estimate  of  their  indispensable  value,  to  a  higher  point  of  standing. 
Education  itself  is  coming  more  to  have  its  worth  tested  by  its  ability 
to  train  men  for  successful  commercial  competition  with  other  nations. 
The  army  and  the  navy  are  highly  cultivated  not  for  defence,  but  to 
"  back  up  "  the  commercial  classes  in  their  struggle  for  supremacy.  This 
is  emphatically  the  estimate  which,  outside  of  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few, 
who  are  pursuing  theii-  own  leisurely  studies  as  "gentlemanly  "  scholars, 
with  a  disposition  to  let  the  "wide  world  wag  as  it  will,"  England  has 
for  some  time  put  upon  the  national  system  of  education.  This  is  the 
estimate  which  is  practically  dominant  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
public  in  this  cotmtry  at  the  present  time.  WTiat  is  "  the  good  "  of  learn- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  ?  What  is  the  "  use  "  of  studying  ethics  and  phi- 
losophy ?  Why  should  a  man  go  to  college  at  all  —  unless  it  enables 
him  better  to  succeed  in  his  business  or  profession  ?  And  "  success " 
means  pretty  much  one  thing  only,  with  this  large  portion  of  the  public. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  this  same  public,  and  the  boy  whom  this  public 
sends  to  college  and  judges  when  he  comes  from  college,  have  so  little 
appreciation  of  the  truest  and  highest  values  of  the  professorial  office. 
It  is  the  prevalent  mercantile  estimate  of  the  teacher's  fimction  which 
is  the  primarv'  source  of  the  prevalent  process  of  degradation. 

Now  I  do  not  by  any  means  think  that  the  professors  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  should  be  released  from  the  obligation  to  produce  the 
fruits  proper  to  their  office,  not  even  that  these  required  fruits  should 
not  be  "  practical "  —  if  you  please  in  this  connection  to  make  use  of 
that  much  abused  word  —  and  contributory  to  the  substantial  welfai'e  of 
mankind.     The  puint  at  issue  is  simply  this:  the  application  of  a  tuo 
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exclusively  commercial  standard  to  the  values  of  the  higher  education 
inevitably  results  in  a  depreciated  estimate  of  the  office  of  the  teacher. 
His  office  it  is,  first  of  all,  to  secure  a  thorough,  all-round  mental  and 
moral  training  for  the  youth  who  are  committed  to  his  trust,  and  then 
to  impart  to  them  the  utmost  possible  of  the  spirit,  method,  and  results 
of  their  selected  speciality. 

Any  one  who  knows  history,  and  who  at  the  same  time  has  insight 
into  the  springs  of  human  action,  the  values  of  life,  and  the  unchanging 
principles  of  education,  must  sometimes  long  to  address  the  American 
public  in  words  of  friendly  but  stinging  reproach  and  burning  indignation. 
And  by  "public,"  in  this  connection,  I  do  not  mean  simply  the  so-called 
lower  orders  of  the  people.  For  estimates  of  this  sort  are  scarcely  less 
common  in  this  country  among  the  successful  and  well-to-do,  among  the 
men  who  —  not  always  very  scrupulously  —  have  pushed  themselves  to 
the  front  in  business,  profession,  or  politics.  They  are  common  enough, 
alas,  even  among  those  who  have  set  themselves  up  as  critics  and  re- 
formers in  educational  matters. 

But  do  we  not  know  who  they  are  that,  in  all  past  history  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  the  most  influential  leaders  and  greatest  bene- 
factors of  mankind  ?  It  is  to  its  teachers  that  the  race  owes  most  of  its 
real  and  highest  good ;  it  is  by  this  class  that  the  people,  in  their  long 
run  after  the  higher  ends  of  life,  have  been  most  led  upward  and  forward ; 
it  is  by  their  great  teachers  that  the  world's  various  tribes  and  nationali- 
ties have  been  most  blessed  or  cursed.  Witness  Confucius,  the  Buddha, 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and 
Mohammed  the  Prophet  of  Allah.  What  would  the  Christian  ministry 
of  to-day  amount  to,  in  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  national  life,  if 
its  teaching  function  were  wholly  shorn,  as  it  is  too  largely  shaved, 
away  ?  And  so  with  the  statesman  and  leader  of  political  life.  Doubt- 
less, the  popular  notion  of  the  effective  popular  leader  is,  the  rather, 
that  of  the  man  who  can  carry  his  measures  through  by  securing  votes 
in  a  bargaining,  bullying,  or  bribing  manner.  But  real  statesmanship 
cannot  be  attained  Ijy  any  one  who  is  not  a  leader  of  others  by  means 
of  the  successful  employment  of  the  function  of  instruction.  Think 
what  a  few  such  men  as  Grotius  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. The  ira|)erative  and  most  absolute  need  of  our  ]>olitical  life  at  the 
present  time  is  for  men  who  can  instruct,  and  for  a  public  tliat  will  lis- 
ten to  instruction.  Even  in  th(;  matter  of  pliysical  comfort  and  stable 
financial  prosj»erity  the  same  thing  is  largely  true. 

Oriental  jjeoples  have  something  of  no  small  value,  still  left  to  them 
18 
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from  their  past,  which  England  and  America  —  not  to  speak  of  other 
Occidental  peoples  —  need  not  be  ashamed  to  learn.  Despise  the  Chinese 
as  we  may,  and  refuse  to  follow  their  practice  in  the  matter  of  "civil 
service  "  as  we  should,  we  have  something  important  to  gain  from  them. 
As  China  has  held  for  centuries,  prolonged  and  severe  training  ought  to 
be  the  path  by  which  men  rise  to  leadership  and  authority  in  the  state ; 
the  statesman  should  be  also  a  sage,  a  truly  wise  man  and  learned  in 
the  business  of  government.  Nor  need  we  regard  as  beneath  notice 
that  suggestion  of  the  important  truth  which  the  Chinese  have  to  impart 
when  they  reverse  our  classification  of  the  different  pursuits,  and  put 
scholars  in  the  first  rank  and  merchants  in  the  last!  Again,  when  one 
turns  to  Japan,  which,  while  fortunately  retaining  much  of  the  high 
estimate  of  education  that  it  originally  derived  from  China,  has  broken 
quite  away  from  Chinese  conservatism  as  respects  methods  and  ideals, 
one  finds  there  something  that  is  entii*ely  worthy  of  our  commendation 
and  imitation.  Its  foremost  leaders  firmly  and  intelligently  believe  that 
the  very  foundations  of  all  national  prosperity  are  laid  in  the  thorough 
education  of  the  people,  and,  especially,  of  the  officers  of  the  government. 
Moreover,  moral  discipline  forms  in  the  Japanese  system  an  integral 
element  of  education.  Ethics  is  taught  and  practically  enforced,  from 
the  pupil  six  years  t)f  age  upward  all  the  way  through  the  Imperial 
University.  It  is  a  straw  which  shows  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
currents  when  the  teacher,  as  he  enters  his  lecture  hall  in  the  capital 
city  of  Japan,  sees  the  entire  audience  —  perhaps  including  noble  gentle- 
men and  ladies  and  the  highest  officers  of  the  government  —  rise  to  their 
feet,  bow,  and  remain  thus  until  he  is  seated.  In  the  peers'  school,  the 
young  nobles,  not  excepting  the  Crown  Prince  himself,  might  be  seen 
standing  respectfully  before  their  teacher.  Yes,  if  we  can  teach  the 
Oriental  peoples  many  things  which  we  know  better  than  they,  there 
are  some  things  which  we  should  do  well  to  learn  from  them.  And 
among  these  things  one  of  the  most  important,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
much  higher  appreciation  of  the  relation  sustained  by  the  teachers  of 
our  youth  to  the  real  and  lasting  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  signs  and  the  results  of  this,  in  general,  lowered  estimate  of  the 
function  of  the  teacher  I  shall  now  consider  briefly  in  several  particulars 
which  more  immediately  concern  the  professorial  office  in  our  institutions 
of  the  higher  education.  And,  first,  let  us  notice  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion and  reward  which  is  shown  by  the  quite  inadequate  salaries  of  our 
college  professors.  High-class  work  for  third-class  pay  does  not  by  any 
means  necessarily  prove  a  deficiency  in  the  respect  for  any  body  of 
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workmen  —  either  of  their  self-respect  or  of  their  respectful  recognition 
by  the  community.  The  professors  who,  together  with  the  clergj^men 
of  that  day,  were  the  real  founders  of  most  of  the  older  American  col- 
leges and  universities,  had  exceedingly  small  financial  reward  for  their 
services.  Some  months  ago  it  was  my  fortune  to  con  through  the  books 
of  the  treasurer  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  Western  (Ohio)  colleges, 
during  the  period  from  1842  to  1850.  In  these  books  a  record  was  kept 
which  told  how,  for  example,  the  heifers  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  college,  either  by  purchase,  gift,  or  barter,  were  cut  up  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  professors  at  prices  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
cuts.  Even  "  shanks  "  were  duly  charged.  Then  I  read  how  the  hides 
were  tanned  by  the  local  tanner,  were  made  into  boots  by  the  local  shoe- 
maker, and  were  then  distributed  to  the  college  officers  at  so  much  per 
pair.  One  of  the  professors  in  this  same  institution,  whose  name  for 
scientific  work  became  celebrated  over  the  entire  world,  afterward  testi- 
fied that  the  postage  on  his  foreign  correspondence  during  those  years 
was  more  than  the  total  amount  of  cash  received  from  his  salary.  Yet 
those  professors  were  thoroughly  self-respecting  and  highly  respected 
by  the  surrounding  community.  They  lived  well,  too,  for  their  day  and 
locality ;  and  they  constituted  the  accepted  aristocracy  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Their  entire  expense  for  their  month's  share  of  the  heifer  was 
less  than  the  Harvard  or  Yale  professor  must  now  pay  for  his  family's 
supply  of  beef  from  Saturday  over  a  single  Sunday.  But,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  they  were  doing  self-sacrificing  work  of  the  highest  order  of 
value  and  benevolence ;  and  the  people  recognized  that  the  fact  was  such. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  claim  to-day  of  our  oldest  and  richest  institutions 
that  they  cannot  "afford "  to  increase  the  salaries  of  their  professors,  as 
they  would  gladly  do.  But  the  claim  is  always  partly  specious,  and,  in 
some  cases,  almost  hypocritical.  The  truer  it  is,  the  more  important 
and  decisive  is  the  testimony  which  the  fact,  in  some  respects,  offers  to 
the  present  relative  degradation  of  the  professorial  office.  There  are 
millions  for  the  other  purposes  of  these  institutions,  but  there  is  little 
or  nothing  for  this  purpose.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  spend  on  magnificent  memorial  1  buildings,  and  scores  of  thousands  to 
lessen  the  personal  expenses  of  the  students,  none  of  whom  is  paying 
more  than  one-third  of  tlie  real  ex])enses  of  his  education,  and  some  of 
whom  are  receiving  free  tuition,  while  they  themselves,  or  their  parents, 
are  living  more  exiKiusively  than  are  many  of  these  same  teachers. 

Now,  when  tlie  current  American  way  of  regarding  the  values  of  men 
and  of  their  services  is  taken  into  the  account,  how  is  it  possible  to  ex- 
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pect  that  this  state  of  things  will  not  contribute  to  the  degradation,  in 
the  popular  estimate,  of  the  professorial  office?  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  operates  powerfully  in  this  direction.  The  boy 
who  sees  others  looking  with  admiration  upon  the  successful  politician 
or  business  man,  and  who  knows  that  those  whose  judgment  he  respects 
are  ready  to  pay  enormous  fees  to  their  lawyer  and  their  physician,  but 
never  disclose  the  slightest  esteem  for  the  teacher  who  has  shaped  the 
mental  and  moral  culture  of  that  same  boy,  is  surely  not  going  violently 
to  reverse  the  judgments  of  his  elders.  What  does  the  "Prof."  amount 
to  at  any  rate,  in  that  world  where  men  do  not  express  their  estimates  of 
worth  except  by  demanding  and  receiving  some  tangible  reward?  Nor 
can  the  college  professor  himself,  without  many  a  painful  struggle,  retain 
his  self-respect  or  keep  his  mind  from  bitterness.  His  dentist  takes  a 
whole  day's  pay  from  his  salary  for  a  single  hour  of  dental  work.  The 
plumber  is  as  well  rewarded  for  his  time  as  is  he.  He  is  constantly  asked 
by  outsiders  to  do  for  them  professional  work  of  a  quality  which  would 
command  large  fees  in  the  other  professions ;  and  the  request  is  made 
with  the  assumption  that  even  the  mention  of  financial  recognition  would, 
in  his  case,  be  almost  absurd. 

Much  of  this  lack  of  financial  reward,  and  even  of  the  conception 
that  his  work  has  any  real  commercial  value,  would  be  quite  tolerable 
enough  for  the  high-minded  gentleman  which  the  best  college  and  uni- 
versity professor  inclines  always  to  be,  were  it  not  for  other  signs  and 
results  of  the  present  relative  degradation  of  his  office.  Scholarship  has 
charms  of  its  own.  For  the  true  university  man  study  and  teaching 
are  a  high  privilege  and  a  precious  opportunity.  If  the  executive  branch 
of  the  institution  which  employs  him  is  fairly  just  in  its  demands  and 
decent  in  its  treatment  of  him,  and  if  he  is  not  worried  overmuch  with 
anxieties  about  "  making  ends  meet "  and  about  providing  for  old  age, 
he  generally  does  not  care  excessively  for  the  mere  fact  that  his  salary 
is  relatively  small.  Probably  he  would  not  change  positions  on  that 
account  with  his  classmates  who  have  gone  into  business,  law,  or  medi- 
cine, and  who  are  now  in  receipt  of  incomes  several  times  as  large  as 
his  own.  But  this  lack  of  financial  appreciation  is  not  all.  For  the 
same  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services  which  keeps  down  his 
salary  shows  itself  in  other  ways.  His  very  office  has  lost  something 
valuable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  and  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
alunmi  and  student  body  of  the  university  itself.  In  common  with  the 
teacher  in  the  church,  that  is,  the  clergyman,  the  teacher  in  the  uni- 
versity is  not  the  same  especially  respected  and  revered  man  which  he 
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used  to  be.  His  pupils,  whether  they  have  graduated  or  are  still  in 
their  course  of  study,  do  not  look  up  to  him,  in  comparison  or  contrast 
with  others  who  are  prominent  in  business,  law,  medicine,  and  politics, 
as  the  custom  was  in  former  days. 

It  would  certainly  be  unreasonable  to  set  any  great  store  by  the 
customary,  or  perhaps  enforced,  tokens  of  respectful  deference  which 
formerly  belonged,  by  right,  as  it  were,  to  the  professorial  office.  The 
very  name  "  professor  "  does  not  signify  what  it  once  did.  The  hair- 
dresser, the  prestidigitator,  the  clairvoyant,  and  even  the  head  cook  are 
welcome  to  it.  The  professor  is  quite  satisfied  to  be  called  a  plain 
"Mr."  Better  still,  he  says:  "Call  me  '  Teacher';  it  was  the  Master's 
Dame,  and  it  is  fully  good  enough  for  me."  And,  indeed,  when  one 
thinks  clearly  about  it,  there  is  no  higher  name  than  that  of  teacher 
to  take  its  place.  But  it  is  the  low  estimate  of  the  teaching  function 
which  the  change  in  the  preference  for  the  title  suggests  that  carries  its 
sting  with  it. 

Bad  as  is  the  present  form  of  the  multitude  of  American  students 
toward  their  professors,  there  is  undoubtedly  less  of  ill-will  and  of  bois- 
terous opposition  between  the  two  than  was  formerly  the  case.  It  is 
not  that  the  average  college  boy  in  this  country  has  not  been  bred  at 
home  so  as  to  be  careful  about  raising  or  touching  his  hat  to  his  male 
superiors,  or  that  he  does  not  stop  to  think  about  the  propriety  of  the 
pupil  usurping  much  more  than  half  of  the  walk,  or  rushing  through 
the  open  door  when  the  professor  is  just  behind.  It  is  something  that 
doubtless  shows  itself  in  aU  these  ways;  and  yet  it  lies  deeper  than 
they.  The  underlying  spirit  manifests  itself  too  often  in  a  certain  in- 
describable attitude  which  seems  to  say :  By  patronizing  this  particular 
institution  and  condescending  to  select  it  rather  than  some  one  of  its 
rivals  for  my  patronage,  I  have  gained  title  to  these  professional  services 
without  any  corresponding  obligations  to  gratitude  or  to  grateful  service, 
on  my  part,  in  return.  Does  it  enter  the  pupil's  mind  that  anything  is 
due  to  the  official  position  of  his  teacher? 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  teaching 
body  —  the  real,  culminating,  and  supremely  important  part  of  the  insti- 
tution —  is  less  highly  regarded  in  comparison  with  other  university  in- 
terests than  it  was  in  former  times.  I  Mieve  this,  however,  to  be  true. 
Nor  are  the  causes  obscure  which  have  contributed  to  the  prevalent  mis- 
construction of  values  and  interests.  Tlie  rivalry  for  numbers  merely  — 
numliers,  that  do  not  consist  in  any  large  ])ercentago  of  serious  students 
who  intelligently  select  the  teachers  under  whom  they  will  study  —  is 
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one  chief  cause.  Another  cause  is  the  elective  system  itself,  which 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  really  tends  to  degrade  the  highest  exercise  of 
the  teaching  function.  Under  its  influence  "  snap "  courses  that  are  not 
thoroughly  disciplinary  become  popular;  but  the  amount  of  highly 
specialized  work  under  the  stricter  discipline  of  the  professor  suffers  in 
competition.  A  body  of  alumni  go  forth  who  have  never  availed  them- 
sdves  at  all  of  the  highest  educational  advantages  offered  by  the  institu- 
tion, which  they  call  —  expressive  words  —  their  alma  mater.  At  the 
same  time  the  rivalry  of  different  institutions  to  make  a  fine  show  in 
those  respects  which  appeal  to  the  senses  and  to  the  average  estimate  of 
institutional  values  overwhelms  the  more  strictly  personal  qualifications 
for  valuable  service  in  the  instruction  of  these  institutions.  The  men 
ai*e  likely  more  and  more  to  be  buried  under  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  athletic  victories,  under  piles  of  books  that  are  seldom  to  be  read  and 
are  hardly  worth  the  reading,  under  apparatus  that  is  scarcely  purchased 
before  it  has  become  antiquated,  and  under  heaps  of  stone,  brick,  and 
mortar,  from  buildings  that  are  in  the  process  either  of  destruction  or  of 
erection.  No  wonder  that  the  professorial  office  suffers  a  relative  degra- 
dation in  the  estimate  of  students  and  alumni  alike. 

More  significant  and  foreboding,  although  not  so  immediately  dis- 
turbing, is  the  light-hearted,  serio-comic,  or  contemptuous  way  in  which 
the  press  and  the  public  esteem  the  proffer  of  services,  and  treat  the 
opinions,  of  the  professed  experts  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
This  "  way  "  of  the  papers  and  the  people  with  the  university  professor 
is  employed  by  almost  all  the  classes  outside  of  his  class  —  by  the 
"  common  run "  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  politicians  alike.  In  their 
ignomnt  fear  for  the  truth,  or  often  for  their  own  reputation  for  ortho- 
doxy, the  former  are  too  ready  to  hold  up  for  ridicule  or  censure  the 
scholar's  opinions,  however  scientifically  derived  and  guardedly  expressed, 
whether  on  questions  of  evolution,  literary  criticism,  religion,  or  philoso- 
phy. The  open  and  unlimited  contempt  of  the  average  politician  for 
all  scientific  investigation  into  the  principles  of  politics,  sociology,  and 
public  finance,  by  the  class  whom  his  own  misinformation  and  unscru- 
pulousness  instinctively  teach  him  to  dread,  is  too  manifest  to  need  even 
a  passing  reference. 

In  not  a  few  important  respects,  however,  the  teachers  in  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  —  including,  of  course,  the  professional  schools 
—  are  always  better  fitted  by  far  to  be  the  counsellors  and  leaders  of 
the  nation  than  is  any  other  class  of  citizens.  University  professors 
ought  always  to  form  an  important  and  influential  element  in  the  con- 
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trol  of  opinion  and  administration  in  the  municipality,  the  State,  and 
the  nation.  They  should  constitute  an  important  and  influential  fraction 
of  our  boards  of  aldermen,  of  our  State  legislatures,  and  of  our  national 
Congress.  What  chance,  however,  does  the  present  method  of  choosing 
and  administering  the  offices  of  our  civil  service  afford  for  the  adequate 
expression  of  this  obligation?  Imagine  a  congressional  committee  on 
the  tarifif,  foreign  relations,  finance,  etc.,  summoning  for  respectful  con- 
sultation all  those  teachers  whose  researches  have  made  their  views  best 
worth  serious  consideration,  in  the  interests  of  the  entii-e  nation  1  Picture 
the  immoderate  merriment  which  would  follow  the  first  surprise  if  any 
member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  in  one  of  our  worst-governed  cities 
were  to  propose  giving  over  the  diseased  condition  of  its  public  affairs 
to  the  diagnosis  and  prescription  of  a  committee  of  college  professors ! 

In  this  respect,  also,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  professorial 
office  has  for  some  time  past  been  undergoing  a  process  of  degradation. 
The  old-time  professor,  like  the  old-time  pastor,  was  a  relatively  more 
important  factor  in  public  life  and  public  affairs.  Educated  himself  for 
public  employment  in  "church  and  civil  state,"  when  he  matured  into 
the  position  where  his  own  employment  became  the  service  of  impart- 
ing a  similar  education  to  others,  he  was  all  the  more  competent  and 
influential  for  this  work.  Here,  too,  our  present  elective  system  has 
worked  mischief.  The  old-fashioned  required  curriculum  included  in- 
struction for  all  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  civil  liberty ;  in  those 
ethical  ideas  on  which  these  principles  securely  repose ;  in  international 
law ;  and  in  the  evidences  of  religion  from  both  the  historical  and  the 
philosophical  points  of  view.  Instruction  in  these  subjects  was  made 
the  culmination  of  the  college  discipline ;  and  the  subjects  themselves 
were  made  questions  for  serious  consideration  and  even  for  hot  debate. 
The  discipline  thus  acquired  served  its  purpose  well.  It  actually  did  fit 
men  for  public  employment  in  "church  and  civil  state." 

But  now  both  the  college-bred  man  and  the  man  who  breeds  col- 
lege men  may  have  relatively  little  of  all  this.  There  are,  indeed,  in 
the  college  curriculum,  courses  enough  in  economics,  finance,  politics, 
and  so-called  sociology.  But  these  courses  have  largely  lost  that  serious 
moral  and  almost  religious  character  which  they  once  had.  And,  in 
consecpience,  in  spite  of  whatever  gain  they  may  have  made  in  historical 
and  statistical  richness,  they  have  lost  also  some  elements  of  influence 
which  correspond  to  the  loss  of  their  teachers  in  the  estimate  of  the 
press  and  of  the  public.  We  have  here  the  reason,  in  part,  why  there 
are  so  few  voices  of  university  men  —  strong,  clear,  mstructed,  and  com- 
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manding  respect  —  which  can  sound  forth  to  call  the  Government  and 
the  nation  back  from  the  blind  and  dangerous  courses  into  which,  of  late, 
we  have  been  seduced. 

Thus  far  I  have  emphasized  chiefly  those  influences,  from  outside  the 
universities  themselves,  which  seem  to  be  resulting  in  the  relative  degra- 
dation of  the  professorial  oflice.  These  constitute  the  envii-oning  atmos- 
phere of  this  office.  No  individual  teacher  can  escape  them.  Every 
teacher  is  judged,  in  fact,  by  the  prevailing  standards,  however  false, 
unworthy,  or  inadequate  those  standards  may  be.  No  individual  can 
do  much  toward  changing  this  environing  atmosphere,  or  toward  elevat- 
ing these  prevalent  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  his  own  services  and 
the  success  of  others  of  his  class.  For,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  proc- 
ess is  due  in  part  to  collective  internal  influences  —  to  the  character 
of  the  presidents,  trustees,  and  faculties  of  our  educational  institutions. 

The  professor  of  to-day  has,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  a  technical  equipment 
for  his  office  which  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  men  in  the  same 
office  fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago.  As  has  also  been  declared  true, 
he  compares  most  favorably,  for  intelligent  grasp  of  his  business  and  for 
high  morale,  with  any  other  class  in  the  community.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  that  for  general  mental  and  moral  training,  for  dignity 
of  manhood,  and  for  strength  of  character,  the  average  teacher  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  education  is  not  the  equal  of  his  predecessors  in 
office.  Nor  has  he  retained  the  same  high  ideals  of  his  life-work,  of  its 
responsibilities  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  of  his  obligation  to  discharge  this 
trust  well,  in  spite  of  all  opposing  and  contradicting  influences.  Neither 
are  the  motives  which  influence  the  average  college  president  or  trustee 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office  so  high  and  morally  worthy  as  they  once 
wei-e.  College  presidents  are  not  chosen,  nor  are  college  tmstees  ap- 
pointed, on  the  same  grounds  or  for  the  same  pm'poses  as  in  the  earlier 
days.  Presidents  and  trustees  do  not  choose  their  faculties,  or  support 
them,  with  precisely  the  same  high  ideals  of  a  moral  and  religious,  as 
well  as  of  a  scientific,  character  held  steadily  in  mind.  There  is  com- 
ing more  of  politics  both  into  the  church  and  into  the  university. 

And  in  these  Institutions  the  evil  of  politics  is  worse  even  than  it 
is  in  the  civil  state.  On  the  one  hand,  the  estimate  of  the  kind  of  man 
who  is  really  the  best  man  is  apt  to  be  confused  or  lowered;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  methods  of  selecting  this  man,  assumed  to  be  the  best, 
are  more  liable  to  suspicion  as  respects  their  purity.  This  sort  of  official 
degradation  has  been,  indeed,  thus  far  less  influential  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  than  in  our  churches.     As  a  result,  in  part,  of  this  fact, 
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the  really  good  average  quality,  relative  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
times,  of  the  professors  has  much  less  seriously  fallen  off  than  has  the 
average  quality  of  the  clergy.  But,  ia  my  judgment,  both  classes  have 
really  suffered  from  a  lowering  of  the  prevalent  standards  of  worth  and 
of  the  methods  of  selection,  as  well  as  also  from  a  difficulty  of  finding 
men  really  fitted  in  a  broad  and  liberal  way,  and  not  simply  by  then- 
technical  training,  to  fill  the  vacant  positions.  The  younger  men,  in 
their  morale,  in  their  devotion  to  their  office,  in  their  ideal  of  altruistic 
ser\'ice,  will  never  reach  the  high  level  of  then*  elders  until  all  these 
things  change  again. 

The  attempt  would  be  premature  to  place  upon  an  empirical  basis 
the  conviction  that  our  younger  teachers,  when  judged  in  relation  to  the 
increased  demands  made  upon  them  by  their  office,  will  prove  inferior 
to  their  predecessors.  But  I  fear  the  indications  point  in  that  direction. 
Devotion  to  one's  personal  advancement  in  some  specialty,  even  when 
coupled  with  a  popularity  which  secures  the  approbation  of  the  appoint- 
ing power,  is  far  from  being  enough  to  make  a  really  good  and  great 
teacher.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the  appointing  power  is  itself  a  poor 
judge  of  the  educational  values  of  means  and  of  men.  And  too  much 
of  that  same  concession  to  a  shrinking  from  discipline  and  from  painful 
toil,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  our  domestic,  social,  and  educational 
institutions  at  the  present  time,  is  sure  to  work  an  increase  of  momentum 
LQ  the  wrong  direction. 

The  word  "  degradation  "  has  been  frequently  employed  throughout 
this  article.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  word;  on  the  contrary,  its  suggestions 
are  of  a  decidedly  unpleasant  order.  But  it  has  not  been  my  iutention 
particularly  to  emphasize  the  ethical  conceptions  and  emotions  which 
usually  accompany  the  employment  of  this  word.  Tlie  rather  have  I 
emphasized  the  meaning  in  which  Macaulay  used  it  when  he  wrote  of 
"the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  needy  man  of  letters."  More  pre- 
cisely, I  have  claimed  that  there  is  now  going  on  a  process  of  "reduction 
in  the  estimation  and  reputation,"  a  lessening  of  the  relative  value,  of 
the  professorial  functions  and  professorial  office.  This  process  of  reduc- 
ing the  rank  of  the  professor  has,  hr)wever,  not  been  altogether  without 
its  effect  in  reducing  the  grade  of  his  character.  The  outward  title  and 
the  interior  claim  to  the  title  of  a  ])rofeHsion  that  is  distinctly  and  even 
I)regminently  valuable  and  influential  have  been  disappearing  together. 
And  the  hof)e,  which  was  once  not  unreasona})ly  entertained,  that  the 
profession  of  the  teacher  might  se(;ure  and  hold  for  its  own  Hite  the 
same  lofty  standing  in  the  estimate  of  the  public  and  the  same  imj)or- 
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taut  degree  of  influence  over  the  public  which  belong  to  the  best  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  or  to  the  foremost  men  in 
business  and  politics,  seems  destined  to  have  its  fulfilment  indefinitely 
postponed. 

So  much  the  worse  for  the  nation,  however.  In  the  long  run,  the 
teachers  of  any  nation  will  surely  have  their  day.  They  always  consti- 
tute the  most  important  professional  class.  Next  to  the  parents,  who 
have  in  this  country  so  largely  abandoned  to  others  their  natural  rights 
and  inalienable  duties  toward  their  children  as  respects  discipline  and 
instruction,  the  teachers  stand  nearest  to  the  springs  of  national  life. 
The  degradation  of  the  teachers  of  any  nation,  whether  by  the  lowering 
of  appreciation,  of  care  in  selection,  of  grateful  recognition,  or  of  more 
substantial  reward,  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  thing.  It  is  more 
dangerous  than  even  the  degradation  of  the  clergy. 

I  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  point  of  view  which  was  assumed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  series  of  articles.  Is  it  really  worth  all  it  is  cost- 
ing, and  is  destined  to  cost,  to  educate  a  very  few  in  the  way  in  which 
our  higher  institutions  of  education  are  actually,  at  present,  training 
their  pupils,  both  in  mind  and  in  morals?  The  answer  must  be  made 
to  depend  upon  our  estimate  of  the  way  in  which  these  institutions  are 
discharging,  and  are  going  to  discharge,  the  three  most  genuine  and 
highest  of  their  functions.  Much  as  is  to  be  said  in  their  praise,  it 
must  also  be  confessed  that,  in  all  these  three  respects,  they  are  not, 
just  now,  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  But  they  are  in  rapid  move- 
ment; they  are  going  through  a  period  of  swift  transitions.  All  inter- 
ested in  the  more  successful  solution  of  their  profounder  problems  should 
see  to  it  that  this  movement  is  guided  in  right  directions.  In  several 
particulars,  our  universities  are  under  bad  leadership,  and  are  going 
astray.  Of  these  particulars  the  most  important  concern  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  curriculum  and  the  treatment  of  the  professorial  office. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  university  education,  it  has  been  my 
main  purpose  to  put  my  finger  on  the  two  sore  spots  in  the  university 
administration  of  the  United  States  for  which  it  is  desirable  to  find 
some  manner  of  healing.  They  are  (1)  the  intense  competition  for 
mere  numbers,  which  results  in  the  conduct  of  the  university  after  the 
manner  of  the  competitive  store  or  factory;  and  (2)  the  relatively  in- 
significant place  which  is  given  to  the  large,  well-furnished,  and  morally 
and  religiously  well-motived  manhood  of  the  teachers. 

George  Trumbull  Ladd. 
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Whilst  dreams  of  world-wide  empii'e  and  visions  of  the  subjection 
of  the  entii'e  universe  to  the  domination  of  the  occupants  of  No.  10 
Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  are  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  average  Briton, 
and  turning  even  the  late  followers  of  Gladstone  into  rampant  jingoes, 
thinking  men  are  reminded,  by  the  publication  of  Blue  Books  such  as 
the  report  just  issued  by  the  Home  Office  on  the  employment  of  school 
children,  of  some  of  the  evils  which  are  eating  away  the  heart  of  the 
English  nation.  Child  labor  in  England  has  been  the  subject  of  re- 
peated legislation  for  nearly  a  century.  Children  eight  years  of  age 
ar-e  no  longer  allowed  to  work  in  factories,  nor  are  the  houi's  of  labor  for 
older  child-workers  so  long  as  heretofore.  For  the  latter  class  a  system 
of  half  work,  half  school,  has  been  devised;  while  a  series  of  acts  of 
Parliament  have  been  passed  forbidding  the  employment  of  young  chil- 
dren in  chimney-sweeping,  acrobatic  performances,  etc.,  and  severely 
regulating  their  hours  of  labor  in  other  and,  in  my  opinion,  equally 
objectionable  occupations.  It  was  fondly  imagined  that  these  enact- 
ments had  finally  exorcised  the  evil  spirit  of  child  labor ;  but  the  terrible 
disease  of  poverty  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  Great  Britain  to  be  eradicated 
by  such  measures;  and  though  now  and  again  a  sore  may  be  healed,  it 
surely  reappears  in  some  other  part  of  the  body  politic. 

Its  latest  development  is  to  be  seen  in  the  spectacle  of  children  of 
tender  years  trading  in  the  streets,  or  working  in  shops,  or  engaged  in 
some  form  of  agricultural  labor  which  has  not  been  forbidden  by  any 
existing  legislation.  The  first  symptom  was  noticed  by  the  Education 
Department  through  its  school  insj)ectors ;  and  six  years  ago  an  investi- 
gation was  held  by  that  body  in  order  to  see  whether  the  disease  was 
quite  so  dangerous  as  represented.  Inquiries  were  made  from  the  vari- 
ous fichrK>l  managers  throughout  the  country,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
re[K)rted  that  no  less  than  144,000  children  attending  school  were 
employe<l  either  Ixjfjjre  or  after  scIkjoI  Iiours,  or  l)otli,  for  a  very  small 
remuneration,  at  some  form  oi  work  f(jr  i>eriods  ranging  from  twenty  to 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  eighty  hours  a  week.     These  figures  rather  under- 
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estimated  the  total  uumber,  as  the  compilers  did  not  include  those  chil- 
dren who  had  a  regular  occupation  after  school,  or  those  whose  work 
was  not,  in  their  judgment,  prejudicial  to  health. 

Owing  to  fear  of  certain  expected  consequences  parents  were  not 
anxious  to  divulge  all  the  facts;  and  employers,  taking  advantage  of 
this  form  of  cheap  labor,  were  equally  desirous  of  keeping  back  informa- 
tion. As  a  proof  I  may  mention  that,  being  favored  with  an  invitation 
to  give  evidence  before  the  recent  inquiry,  by  reason  of  my  close  con- 
nection with  the  Liverpool  experiment,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later,  and 
of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Contemporary  Keview,"  I  took  a 
personal  census  at  a  large  school  in  Liverpool,  the  result  of  which  rather 
startled  a  certain  member  of  the  Commission  who  had  failed  to  obtain 
the  real  facts  on  his  own  visit  for  the  same  purpose.  The  explanation 
was  that  I  was  well  known  to  teachers  and  children,  while  the  Commis- 
sioner, despite  his  reputation,  was  simply  regarded  as  an  inquisitor. 

In  the  Parliamentary  return  furnished  by  the  Education  Department 
the  ages  of  the  children  were  reported  to  be  as  follows :  Under  seven 
years  of  age,  131;  seven  years,  1,120;  eight  years,  4,211;  nine  years, 
11,027;  ten  years,  22,131  — making  a  total  of  38,489  children  between 
six  and  ten  years  of  age  who  were  employed  in  some  form  after  the 
school  was  ended  for  the  day,  instead  of  being  permitted  the  recreation 
so  much  needed  for  such  tiny  scholars.  The  following  are  the  figures 
for  ages  above  ten :  Eleven  years,  36,775 ;  twelve  years,  47,471 ;  thirteen 
years,  18,556;  fourteen  years,  1,787;  ages  not  stated,  817 — making  a 
total  of  104,589  employed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  above-mentioned. 
The  rate  of  pay  for  the  child-worker  is  very  interesting  reading  and  tells 
its  own  tale.  A  total  of  17,084  children  earned  sixpence  per  week  each ; 
47,273  sixpence  to  a  shilling;  40,240  thirteen  pence  to  two  shillings; 
19,757  two  to  three  shillings;  4,927  three  to  four  shiUiugs;  1,813  four 
to  five  shillings ;  and  805  five  to  six  shillings.  Sometimes  a  meal  would 
be  added.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  nearly  three -fourths  of  these  children 
earned  less  than  half  a  dollar  per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  as  ascer- 
tained by  this  inquiry,  though  open  to  grave  doubt  as  to  their  accuracy, 
are  as  follows:  39,355  children  were  said  to  be  employed  under  10 
hours  per  week;  60,268  from  10  to  20  hours;  27,008  from  21  to  30 
hours;  9,778  from  31  to  40  hours;  2,390  from  41  to  50  hours;  and  the 
remainder  from  50  to  80  hours. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  confined  to  any  one  portion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  for  in  the  report  I  am  now  quoting  it  appeared  that,  in  the  area 
governed  by  the  London  County  Council,  there  were  21,975  boys  and 
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9,052  girls  so  employed.  At  the  other  end  of  England,  in  the  great 
manufacturing  counties  of  Lancashii-e  and  Yorkshire,  23,738  boys  and 
5,842  girls  were  working  out  of  school  time ;  and  even  in  the  agricultural 
centres  of  Gloucester  and  Hants,  5,556  children  were  found  to  be  no 
better  ofif.  Again,  in  the  industrial  coimties  of  Warwick  and  Stafford- 
shire, we  find  15,102  child  workers  surrendering  hours  needed  for 
recreation  to  the  grim  necessity  of  working  long  periods  for  small 
wages. 

That  these  figures  did  not  represent  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  is 
admitted  by  the  report  dated  November  25,  1901.     This  report  says: 

Two  of  our  witnesses  had  made,  independently  of  the  Parliamentary  return,  care- 
ful inquiries  of  the  number  of  children  in  full-time  attendance  who  were  employed 
out  of  school,  and  in  both  cases  the  figures  are  higher  than  those  given  previously. 

For  instance,  the  statement  that  only  1,552  children  sold  papers  in  the 
streets  of  the  county  of  Lancashire  is  disproved  by  my  having  heard,  as 
a  member  of  the  Liverpool  Street  Trading  Committee  of  the  City  Council, 
over  1,600  applications  for  licenses  to  sell  papers  in  the  streets  of  that 
city  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thii-ty  other  towns  in  the  same  county, 
including  Manchester,  Blackburn,  Preston,  etc. 

The  committee  of  the  Home  Office  now  give  the  total  figures  of  child- 
workers  as  under ' ;  adding  that  they  are  extremely  rough  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  returns,  but  placing  on  record  the  con- 
viction that  the  estimate  is  not  too  high : 

Factories  and  workshops  —  children  employed  as  half-timers 46,000 

Home  industrial  work 16,000 

Shops 100,000 

Domestic  work,  allowing  for  deficiencies  and  half-timers 60,000 

Agriculture 60,000 

Street  sellers 26,000 

Miscellaneous  occupations 16,000 

800,000 
Though  Parliament  has  from  time  to  time  made  laws  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor  of  the  first  of  these  classes,  and  fixing  the  minimum  age 
at  which  a  child  may  be  employed  in  it,  no  regulations  or  laws  exist 
for  the  regulation  of  the  other  classes,  except  the  general  education 
law,  which  is  practically  a  command  to  attend  school  until  the  age  of 
fourteen  is  attained. 

England  is  notoriously  deficient  from  an  educational  point  of  view; 
and  the  frantic  efforts  now  being  made  to  atone  for  past  neglect  show 
that  the  nation  has  l>een  aroiLsed  at  length  to  the  stern  necessity  of 
'  This  return  does  not  include  Scotland  ui  Ireland. 
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remedying  this  defect.  But  if  300,000  children  are  annually  employed 
in  various  occupations,  it  must  follow,  except  in  certain  cases,  that  they 
cannot  possibly  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  elementary  education  pro- 
vided by  the  state.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  such  children  cannot  ever 
be  expected  to  enter  the  technical  and  secondary  schools,  attendance  at 
which  is  desii'able  if  the  nation  is  ever  to  become  an  educated  one.  It 
was  this  side  of  the  difficulty  which  first  aroused  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  so  much  the  damage  to  the  health  of  the  children  or  the 
economic  questions  involved. 

The  Commissioners  report  that  the  fact  that  "  excessive  employment 
is  injurious  alike  to  the  education  and  to  the  health  of  the  children  is 
hardly  in  question.  It  was  testified  to  by  witness  after  witness,  many 
of  them  in  no  way  likely  to  be  influenced  by  merely  theoretical  objec- 
tions to  child  labor." 

The  average  hours  of  labor  stated  above  proved  to  be  much  more 
severe  when  examined  more  closely  by  the  committee  of  inquiry.  The 
clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board  stated  that  out  of  the  2,312  work- 
ing children  in  the  schools  imder  his  board,  60  per  cent  were  employed 
more  than  20  hours,  and  17  per  cent  more  than  30  hours;  while  those 
who  worked  less  than  20  were  employed  on  Saturdays  —  a  school  holi- 
day—  from  13  to  17  hours  at  one  spell.  In  three  schools  not  under 
this  board  and  belonging  to  the  Catholic  body  I  found  boys  who  worked 
longer  hours ;  one  notable  case  being  a  boy  aged  eleven  who  was  oc- 
cupied 40  hours  per  week,  and  as  a  consequence  was  absent  from 
school  on  83  occasions  out  of  a  possible  130. 

A  boy  of  eleven  is  reported  as  being  occupied  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  nine  at  night.  Another,  aged  thirteen,  "worked  52  hours 
per  week,  being  employed  by  a  moulding  company,  and  attending  a 
theatre  for  five  evenings  a  week  and  half  a  day  on  Wednesday."  A 
school  gui  is  stated  also  to  have  been  expected  to  work  60  hours  per 
week  at  trouser  finishing.  Another  worked  62  hours  in  a  coal  yard. 
Four  sisters,  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  worked  at  home  44  to 
50  hours  wood-chopping.  Two  boys  at  a  London  school  rose  at  four  to 
clean  lamps  in  a  stable  yard,  to  groom  two  ponies,  and  generally  to 
take  charge  of  the  stable.  In  the  report  of  1899  there  is  recorded  an 
instance  of  a  boy  who  left  his  home  at  half-past  four  every  morning  to 
wake  up  twenty-five  workingmen,  who  gave  him  a  mere  pittance  for 
his  services.  He  got  back  at  half -past  five,  and  at  six  set  out  again 
on  a  round  of  newspaper  delivering  which  occupied  him  until  nine 
o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  school  commences  in  England.     Instances 
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are  recorded  of  boys  working  on  farms  from  five  until  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing before  going  to  school,  and  every  evening  also : 

During  the  osier  peeling,  about  twenty  children  work  in  the  yards  from  six 
until  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  from  a  quarter  past  four  to  five  or  half-past.  Children 
rise  at  six,  if  not  earlier,  to  pick  stones,  and,  having  to  run  to  school,  are  in  an  unfit 
state  for  their  school  work. 

In  face  of  these  cases  no  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  declaration  of  a 
school  board  that  work  of  this  character  "  is  a  proper  di-awback  to  the 
education  of  the  children,  as  they  get  so  little  recreation,"  or  at  the 
recorded  experience  of  a  master  that  "  boys  employed  out  of  school  hom^s 
exliibit  signs  of  weariness  in  school  and  do  not  seem  equal  to  sustained 
effort."  In  no  case  have  I  met  the  head  of  a  school  who  did  not  bear 
testimony  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  such  employment  on  the  education 
of  the  child.  In  the  case  of  strong,  well-cared  for  children  it  is  possi- 
ble that  no  such  drawback  would  occur;  but  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  surroundings  of  working  school  children  in  English  towns 
will  know  that  the  reverse  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  half-hearted  report  on  this  point. 

Large  numbers  of  the  poor  of  London  flock  to  Kent  in  the  summer 
for  the  annual  ingathering  of  the  hops  for  which  that  county  is  famous. 
Their  children  invariably  accompany  them.  After  nine  months  in  the 
slums  of  a  great  city  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  change  is  harmful  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  said  they  come  back 
looking  "brown  and  strong,  but  diity,  disinclined  for  regular  school  work, 
and  morally  deteriorated."     Again: 

The  effect  of  agricultural  work  is  good,  except  where  they  are,  as  in  hop-picking, 
thrown  in  association  with  the  lowest  classes  from  lai'ge  towns  or  tramps;  but  there 
are  numerous  and  well-founded  complaints  of  its  being  allowed  to  interfere  with 
school  work. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  regular  attendance  during  the  winter 
months  is  held  out  as  an  inducement  for  gianting  the  certificate  of  ex- 
emption for  the  entire  summer  given  under  the  Robson  Act.  This  ar- 
rangement meets  with  the  aj)proval  of  the  country  correspondents  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  but  even  they  admit  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  too 
long.  No  change  for  the  Ijetter  may  be  expected  while  the  members  of 
the  rural  school  boards  and  the  employers  of  the  children  are  the  same 
persons. 

Speaking  of  work  done  which  comes  under  the  P'actories  Acts,  the 
report  gfXis  on  to  say : 

Much  more  Important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  inquiry  is  the  em- 
ployment of  [school]  children  in  industrial  work  at  their  own  homes.     Even  when 
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these  homes  fall  within  the  definition  of  domestic  factory  or  domestic  workshop  under 
the  Factories  Acts,  they  escape  to  a  great  extent  the  notice  of  the  factory  inspector ; 
and,  further,  a  great  many  of  the  cases  where  a  handicraft  is  carried  on  at  home  are 
altogether  outside  the  operation  of  the  Factories  Acts,  either  because  the  work  is  done 
at  irregular  intervals  or  because  it  belongs  to  certain  classes  of  light  work  which  are 
wholly  exempt.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  limit  to  the  time  during  which  a  child 
may  be  employed,  unless  the  over-employment  amounts  to  positive  cruelty.  More- 
over, the  employment  is  often  in  badly  ventilated  and  insanitary  rooms,  and  under 
the  worst  possible  conditions.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  overworking  little 
girls  of  which  we  have  heard  occurred  in  the  small  laundries  which  are  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Factories  Acts. 

Eeferring  to  the  children  employed  in  carrying  parcels  of  various 
kinds  for  shopkeepers,  the  report  says : 

On  the  whole,  we  think  it  is  a  healthy  employment,  except  where  the  hours  are 
long  or  where  heavy  weights  have  to  be  carried  ;  but  a  good  many  cases  of  excessive 
hours  occur  in  connection  with  shop  work,  and  we  have  heard  of  serious  injuries  to 
children  from  carrying  excessive  weights  for  coal  dealers,  oilmen,  and  others.  The 
morning  delivery  of  milk  is  a  common  form  of  this  industry.  It  is  not  injurious 
when  restricted  to  one  or  two  hours  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  employment  begins  at  five 
or  five-thirty,  and  three  hours'  work  is  done  before  school,  with  perhaps  an  additional 
hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  In  these  cases,  even  if  the  health  does  not  suffer,  the 
children  are  dull  and  sleepy  in  school  and  their  education  is  retarded. 

The  worst  form  of  shop  work  is  that  of  the  lather  boys  in  barbers'  shops.  The 
hours  worked  by  these  boys  are  longer  than  in  any  other  trade  —  five  hours  every 
evening,  with  fifteen  hours  on  Saturday  and  six  or  eight  on  Sunday  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  shops  are  sometimes  exceedingly  bad,  and  in 
the  lower  quarters  of  the  town  they  are  said  often  to  be  the  meeting-places  of  gam- 
blers, and  the  conversation  and  surroundings  are  the  worst  conceivable  for  children. 

To  remedy  some  of  the  evils  thus  stated,  the  Commissioners  urge 
that  powers  should  be  granted  to  the  city  and  county  councils  to  make 
by-laws  suitable  for  each  locality,  on  the  principle  of  those  granted  in 
1898  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  for  the  control  of  the 
street-trnding  children  of  that  city.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  a 
member,  since  its  formation,  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  novel  powers ;  and  an  idea  of  them  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  brief  statement.  No  boy  or  girl  under  eleven  years  of  age 
is  permitted  to  trade  in  the  streets.  All  above  that  age,  unless  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  or  mentally  deficient,  can  secure  a  license;  and  no  one  can 
trade  without  this  civic  permit,  except  boys  over  foiu-teen  and  girls  over 
sixteen.  No  girl  may  trade  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  boys  in  the  winter  months,  but  in  the  summer  the 
latter  may  remain  until  nine.  Child  traders  are  forbidden  to  enter  a 
public-house  or  other  licensed  place,  theatres,  or  music  halls,  and  a 
regular  attendance  at  school  is  an  indispensable  condition.  They  are 
supposed   to  be  always  decently  and   sufficiently   clothed.      For   any 
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breach  of  these  conditions  the  license  may  be  suspended  or  revoked. 
The  Liverpool  Cit}^  Council  recently  lodged  a  bill  in  Parliament  seeking 
to  forbid  trading  by  girls  altogether,  and  raising  the  age  of  control  in 
the  case  of  boys  up  to  sixteen. 

The  experience  gained  in  Liverpool  has  justified  the  conferring  of 
similar  powers  upon  Manchester,  Bradford,  and  other  towns  during  the 
last  session  of  Parliament.  Every  traveller  through  Liverpool  was 
formerly  struck  with  the  hordes  of  ragged,  dirty  children  of  all  ages,  to 
be  seen  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  from  early  morn  to  past  midnight, 
selling  papers,  matches,  and  small  wares,  v/hen  not  begging.  Though 
other  towns  had  this  evil  state  of  things  in  their  midst,  Liverpool  had 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  bemg  easily  first ;  and  it  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  this  city  should  seek  some  remedy.  A  quotation  from  the 
report  sums  up  all  the  arguments  used  to  induce  Parliament  to  concede 
the  demand  of  Liverpool  to  try  the  experiment : 

Street  trading  sharpens  the  boys'  wits;  and,  notwithstanding  in  many  cases  the 
late  hours  and  the  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
generally  injurious  to  their  health. 

The  report  proceeds : 

Its  most  serious  aspect  is  its  effect  on  character.  Whore  carried  on  in  a  quiet 
suburb  by  the  children  of  respectable  workmen,  who  sell  the  evening  papers  for  an 
hour  or  two,  it  does  no  great  harm.  But  in  the  centres  of  large  towns,  where  it  is 
carried  on  by  children  drawn  from  the  lowest  classes  in  the  poorest  quarters,  it  was 
represented  to  us  as  a  hotbed  of  vice  and  crime.  How  far  this  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  work,  and  how  far  to  the  character  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  it  is  diflficult 
to  say.  No  doubt,  a  boy  or  girl  of  good  character  taking  to  this  trade  in  the  Strand, 
or  in  the  centre  of  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  would  almost  inevitably  be  degraded  by 
association  with  the  worst  characters.  ...  It  is,  at  all  events,  clear  Miat  this  work 
is  carried  on  by  a  worse  cla.ss  of  children  and  under  worse  moral  influences  than  any 
other,  that  it  is  specially  detrimental  to  young  girls,  and  that  in  large  centres  of 
population  it  requires  special  treatment. 

I  liave  ah'eady,  in  another  palter,  set  forth  my  opinions  as  to  tlie 
jKjssibility  of  restrictive  regulations  ettecting  a  cure  while  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  street  work,  as  well  as  other  work,  by  school  children 
are  neglected;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  record  the  opinion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  committee  as  embodied  in  a  report  issued  by  us  a  few  months 
ago.  First  of  all,  the  children  did  not  relish  the  discipline.  This  is 
proven  by  the  numlxir  of  license-holders  ])rought  before  us  charged  with 
offences  against  the  regulations,  amounting  to  647  in  eighteen  months, 
out  of  a  total  number  of  565  licensees,  which  means  that  many  c^me 
before  U8  more  tluin  oik c  It  was  dinicult  at  first  to  make  the  trader 
feel  that  he  must  get  i)ermission,and  265  arrests  harl  to  be  made  by  the 
HI 
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police  to  bring  the  lesson  home.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  regulations 
have  swept  the  streets  of  the  very  young  boys  and  girls  who  used  to  be 
seen  at  all  hoiu-s  begging  under  the  pretence  of  trading ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment, after  another  year's  trial,  one  can  see  that  in  the  main  the  older 
ones  attend  school  better,  keep  better  hours,  and  are  less  obstructive. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  say  with  truth  that  the  appearance  of  the 
childi-en  is  any  better.  Here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Their 
ragged  condition,  while  due  in  some  cases  to  the  intemperate  and  imtidy 
habits  of  the  parents,  is  really  due  to  poverty ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  now 
arranging  a  method  of  clothing  them  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  trader 
and  the  city. 

I  have  seen  every  child  of  the  1,600  who  has  applied  for  our  per- 
mission to  trade.  The  statements  and  appearance  of  these  children  cor- 
roborated the  police  report  as  to  the  surroundings  of  their  parents.  In 
not  two  per  cent  of  the  reports  will  it  be  found  that  the  parents  earn 
more  than  fifteen  shillings  per  week,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the 
earnings  are  set  down  as  being  less.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  the  children  were  called  upon  to  augment  the 
family  income,  even  though  the  cost  in  character  was  sufhcient  to  make 
the  blood  of  the  most  callous  run  cold.  The  liuman  shipwrecks  of  the 
streets  are  legion.  With  admii'able  common-sense  the  Commissioners 
state : 

Even  on  the  lowest  ground  of  financial  interest,  it  is  not  cheap  to  work  a  child 
so  as  to  cause  him  to  be  prematurely  worn  out.  It  is  more  economical  to  start  him 
in  life  after  a  healthy  childhood  with  powers  that  will  last  longer,  and  keep  him  to 
a  later  age  from  being  dependent  on  others  for  his  support. 

When  to  this  is  added  the  certain  loss  of  character  to  the  street 
trader,  one  might  have  expected  that  the  total  prohibition  of  such  work 
would  be  recommended.  Occupations  which  ruin  the  soul  and  the  body 
ought  surely  to  be  stopped  by  the  law.  The  following  statement  of  the 
Commissioners  embodies  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  our  land  laws, 
though  probably  the  writers  did  not  intend  it  to  be  read  in  that  way : 

Consider  the  case  of  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  who  lives  in  a  poor  or  crowded 
home  in  a  town.  After  deducting  time  for  sleep  or  meals  there  remain  to  him  at 
least  seven  hours  on  week-days,  and  twelve  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays  dur- 
ing which  he  has  complete  leisure.  If  the  schoolrooms  were  open  to  him  and  he  had 
suflBcient  incentive  to  study,  if  there  were  everywhere  public  playgrounds  and  or- 
ganized games,  he  might  conceivably  lead  a  life  approaching  that  of  boys  at  public 
schools  —  which  is  at  least  a  healthy  life,  even  if,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  vacant 
hours  are  too  long,  and  the  inducements  to  idleness  too  many.  But  the  poor  boy,  if 
he  has  no  work  to  fill  up  his  spare  time,  has  in  most  large  towns  only  the  alternative 
of  playing  or  loafing  in  the  streets  or  of  moping  in  dull  rooms  in  a  crowded  tenement. 
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Therefore,  because  the  boy  is  poor,  and  the  landlord  debars  him 
from  the  open  spaces,  and  compels  him,  because  of  the  poverty  of  his 
parents,  to  mope  in  dull  rooms  in  crowded  tenements,  he  must  work 
long  hours  to  the  detriment  of  his  education.  I  am  no  advocate  of 
bringing  up  boys  to  anything  but  habits  of  industry ;  but  surely  if  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Commissioners  are  sound  —  and  certainly  they  bear 
out  the  evidence  offered  —  their  plain  duty  was  to  open  the  schools  by 
adopting  the  suggestion  made  by  many  witnesses,  including  myself,  that, 
to  keep  the  boys  from  the  streets,  continuation  classes  in  technical  or 
manual  instruction  should  be  recommended.  These  would  be  a  change 
from  the  ordinary  school  attended  during  the  day.  Or,  as  would  be 
preferred,  they  might  have  urged  tlie  first  Ministry  of  King  Edward  to 
see  to  the  destruction  of  slums  and  the  provision  of  open  spaces  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Such  spaces,  owing  to  private  ownership  of  land, 
cannot  be  obtained  in  our  big  cities  except  at  a  ruinous  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers, including  the  parents  of  the  child- workers.  Are  these  poor  chil- 
dren to  be  forever  prevented  from  sharing  in  the  blessings  of  secondary 
or  tertiary  education  by  reason  of  deficient  elementary  training,  the  cer- 
tain result  of  early  condemnation  to  work,  which  in  its  turn  is  the  result 
of  poverty?  Is  the  "moral  deterioration,"  admitted  in  the  case  of  the 
London  hop-pickers,  to  go  on  forever?  English  politicians  have  a  fatal 
habit  of  ignoring  causes,  preferring  always  to  deal  with  effects.  It  is 
so  in  this  very  instance. 

In  the  conclusion  of  its  report,  the  Commission  calls  renewed  atten- 
tion to  the  "absence  in  the  large  towns  of  adequate  means  of  physical 
recreation  for  children,"  and,  after  paying  a  tribute  to  the  devotion  of 
the  schoolmasters  who  organize  school  games  and  swimmiug  and  foot- 
ball clubs,  proceeds  to  say : 

But  in  some  cases  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  children  stands  in  the  way,  even 
when  the  opportunities  of  recreation  are  there.  "It  is  hard  to  drill  with  your  father's 
boots  on,"  said  the  teacher  of  a  school  in  the  poorest  part  of  Notting  Dale. 

But  this  lx)y  might  thank  his  stars  that  his  father  had  boots  at  all. 

In  this  connectiijn  there  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  an 
admirable  work  which  sets  out  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  poverty  is 
destroyiug  the  souls  and  Ixxlies  of  the  Britisli  worker,  just  as  the  craze 
for  adding  a  few  square  miles  more  to  the  British  Empire  is  destroying 
the  moral  fibre  which  heretofore  distinguished  the  nation.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Rowntree  has  made  a  ]K3rs<jnal  investigation  into  the  liistory  of  every 
wage-eaniing  family  in  (h<^  liistoric  city  of  York,  amounting  to  11,560 
families,  composed  of  46,754  i)ersous.     After  an  exhaustive  study  he 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  keep  the  body  united  with  the  soul, 
three  shillings  worth  of  food  for  an  adult  and  two  shillings  worth  plus 
threepence  for  the  children  was  necessary.     He  then  proceeds : 

A  family  living  upon  the  scale  allowed  for  in  this  estimate  must  never  spend  a 
penny  on  railway  fare  or  omnibus.  They  must  never  go  into  the  country  unless  they 
walk.  They  must  never  purchase  a  half-penny  newspaper  or  spend  a  penny  to  buy  a 
ticket  for  a  popular  concert.  They  must  write  no  letters  to  absent  children,  for  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  postage.  They  must  never  contribute  anything  to  their 
church  or  chapel  or  give  any  help  to  a  neighbor  which  costs  them  money.  They  can- 
not save,  nor  can  they  join  sick  club  or  trade  union,  because  they  cannot  pay  the 
necessary  subscriptions.  The  children  must  have  no  pocket  money  for  dolls,  marbles, 
or  sweets.  The  father  must  smoke  no  tobacco,  and  must  drink  no  beer.  The  mother 
must  never  buy  any  pretty  clothes  for  herself  or  for  her  children,  the  character  of  the 
family  wardrobe  as  of  the  family  diet  being  governed  by  the  regulation,  "Nothing 
must  be  bought  but  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  physical 
health,  and  what  is  bought  must  be  of  the  plainest  and  most  economical  description." 
Should  a  child  fall  ill,  it  must  be  attended  by  the  parish  doctor ;  should  it  die,  it 
must  be  buried  by  the  pai'ish.  Finally,  the  wage-earner  must  never  be  absent  from 
his  work  for  a  single  day.  If  any  of  these  conditions  are  broken,  the  extra  expendi- 
ture involved  is  met,  and  can  only  be  met,  by  limiting  the  diet,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  sacrificing  physical  efficiency. 

Graphic  as  this  picture  is,  it  fades  away  before  the  awful  lot  of  the 
casual  laborer  in  Liverpool  and  other  big  cities.  In  these  circumstances 
we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  child  labor.  No  municipal  or  state  regu- 
lations can  remove  the  necessity  for  the  children's  shilling  per  week 
being  added  to  the  starvation  allowance  of  the  parent.  Joyless,  ragged 
childhood  in  the  greatest  of  empires  is  a  dread  fact.  Statesmen  so-called 
are  more  anxious  to  paint  a  few  inches  more  of  the  map  red  than  seri- 
ously to  think  out  the  solution  of  such  a  vital  problem. 

Thomas  Burke. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  PURE  MILK  SUPPLY. 

The  problem  of  securing  a  thoroughly  reliable  supply  of  milk  is  of 
great  importance  to  every  community.  This  fluid  may  be  called  the 
universal  food,  as  it  contains  in  itself  all  the  food  principles  necessaiy 
to  sustain  life.  The  problem,  however,  will  never  be  solved  until  con- 
sumers understand  what  constitutes  good  milk  and  the  methods  that 
must  be  employed  to  secure  it.  The  dealers  are  ready  to  furnish  the 
best  quality  of  milk  in  unlimited  quantities  when  the  public  demands  it. 

The  opinion  so  generally  held  that  poor  milk  is  always  watered  milk 
is  based  on  a  fallacy.  Indeed,  the  addition  of  pure  water  to  milk  does 
not  hurt  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  harmful  changes  that  take  place 
in  milk,  as  well  as  the  diseases  that  may  be  transmitted  by  it,  are  caused 
by  certain  kinds  of  bacteria  or  germs. 

Here,  again,  there  is  much  general  misapprehension.  In  the  popu- 
lar mind  the  mere  mention  of  bacteria  suggests  disease,  and  the  state- 
ment that  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  may  contain  several  millions  of  bacteria 
is  likely  to  produce  a  resolve  never  to  drink  milk  again.  There  is  no 
necessity,  however,  for  any  such  feeling;  for  the  mere  presence  of  bac- 
teria in  milk  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  that  it  is  unwholesome.  We  all 
use  with  safety  buttermilk,  pot-cheese,  and  fresh  June  butter,  yet  all 
these  contain  thousands  or  even  millions  of  bacteria  in  a  single  tea- 
spoonfuL  Bacteria  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  natm*e;  their 
function  Ijeing  to  reduce  lifeless  organic  matter  to  its  constituent  ele- 
ments. As  soon  as  an  animal  or  plant  dies,  it  is  attacked  by  bacteria 
and  soon  destroyed.  It  is  now  recognized  that  bacteria  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  life  in  plants  and  hence  to  animals.  Before  this  fact  was 
recognized  it  was  thought  that  all  bacteria  should  be  destroyed,  but 
now  it  is  known  that  their  destruction  would  prove  a  gieat  calamity. 
It  would  Ije  about  as  senseless  as  the  attempted  destruction  of  all  vege- 
tation because  a  few  ]>lants  are  i)oisonous. 

Over  two  hundred  diflerent  kinds  of  bacteria  have  been  found  in 
milk.  The  majority  of  the.s«*  are  not  only  harmless,  l)ut  of  great  value 
in  practical  dairying.     The  delicate  flavor  of.  new  butter  and  line  cheese 
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is  the  result  of  bacteria  growing  in  the  milk.  Indeed,  these  articles 
would  tiud  few  purchasers  if  it  were  not  for  the  activity  of  certain  bac- 
teria. Milk  becomes  sour  because  several  kinds  of  bacteria  live  on  the 
sugar  fomid  in  the  milk  and  change  it  into  acid.  When  the  cream 
has  "ripened"  or  is  sour  enough  to  churn,  a  teaspoonful  will  contain 
one  billion  bacteria.  The  principal  change  in  milk,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  souring.  Sour  milk  is  employed  in  cooking,  and,  before  baking- 
powder  became  so  common,  was  frequently  used  with  baking-soda  to 
make  cake  and  biscuit  rise.  There  are  several  purposes  for  which  milk 
containing  these  sour-milk  bacteria  may  be  used  with  impunity.  The 
mere  number  of  the  bacteria  in  milk  has  no  special  significance,  but  their 
character  is  more  important. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  How  do  bacteria  get  into  milk?  Are 
they  found  in  milk  as  it  leaves  the  cow  ?  A  few  may  be  in  the  milk  at 
this  time,  but  the  gieat  majority  get  into  it  during  the  process  of  milk- 
ing. Several  hundreds  of  bacteria  have  been  counted  on  a  single  cow's 
hair.  If  a  cow  is  not  kept  clean,  dirt  is  sure  to  fall  into  the  milk  pail; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  cows  are  plastered  with  dirt  and 
rarely  cleaned,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  impurities  may  get  into  the  milk. 

The  harmful  bacteria  found  in  milk  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
(1)  putrefactive  and  (2)  pathogenic,  or  disease-producing.  The  uses 
and  comparative  innocuousness  of  sour-milk  bacteria  have  already  been 
noted.  The  putrefactive  bacteria  are  the  result  of  dirt,  manure,  and 
various  kinds  of  lilth  coming  in  contact  with  the  milk.  They  may  pro- 
duce acute  decomposition  in  the  milk  after  it  is  ingested,  as  well  as  in 
other  food  that  may  have  been  taken.  Severe  and  acute  digestive  dis- 
turbances may  be  thus  produced,  especially  in  the  young.  The  disease- 
producing  bacteria  do  not  usually  come  from  the  cow,  but  through  sec- 
ondary contamination.  Perhaps  the  milker  has  the  disease  or  is  nursing 
some  one  who  is  infected,  or  the  water  used  in  washing  the  dairy  utensils 
has  been  taken  from  a  polluted  well  or  stream.  Typhoid  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria  are  the  diseases  that  have  been  most  frequently 
known  to  be  transmitted  by  milk.  Within  the  last  few  years  as  many 
as  fifty  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  traced  to  milk. 

The  danger  of  contracting  tuberculosis  from  cows'  milk  has  been 
greatly  overestimated.  Tuberculosis  is  a  dust-born  disease.  It  is  very 
prevalent  both  among  human  beings  and  animals  where  there  is  a  lack 
of  proper  ventilation ;  and  is  not  so  common  where  the  ventilation  is 
good.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  variety  of  tubercle  bacillus  caus- 
ing the  disease  in  man  is  slightly  different  from  that  which  produces  it 
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in  the  cow.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  while  tuberculosis  in  man- 
kind is  decreasing  in  all  civilized  communities,  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is 
increasing  very  rapidly.  The  recent  statement  of  Dr.  Koch  that  it  can- 
not be  spread  from  animals  to  man  is  not  accepted  by  most  scientific 
observers  as  an  infalliljle  rule,  but  doubtless  the  cow  has  been  unduly 
maligned  in  this  connection. 

When  milk  is  kept  at  body  temperature  the  bacteria  grow  with 
great  rapidity.  In  six  hours  every  single  germ  may  produce  3,800 
more.  If  the  milk  is  mpidly  cooled  to  below  45°  Fahrenheit  the 
growth  of  bacteria  is  hardly  perceptible ;  hence  we  notice  that  in  sum- 
mer fresh  milk  improperly  handled  sours  in  a  few  hom's,  while  in  win- 
ter it  will  keep  for  days.  Of  the  many  kinds  of  bacteria  getting  into 
milk,  the  conditions  are  generally  most  favorable  for  the  gi'owth  of  the 
varieties  which  cause  souring,  and  these  tend  to  kill  off  the  other  kinds. 

In  summer  the  higii  death  rate  from  intestinal  diseases  among 
infants  is  largely  due  to  the  effect  of  improperly  prepared  cows'  milk 
given  to  sick  or  weak  infants;  such  milk  containing  many  bacteria 
of  cows'  manure,  which  are  largely  of  the  putrefactive  variety.  At  all 
seasons  it  is  desirable  to  have  milk  drawn  from  clean  cows,  by  clean, 
healthy  milkers,  into  clean  vessels.  The  milk  should  then  be  rapidly 
cooled  to  45°  and  kept  cool  until  used.  If  milk  is  produced  and  deliv- 
ered in  this  way  it  will  contain  few  bacteria;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  very  good  way  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  milk  as  a  clean  food  is  by 
counting  the  number  of  bacteria  it  contains.  A  dirty,  careless  milkman 
cannot  supply  milk  containing  few  bacteria.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  best  milk  will  soon  have  enormous  numbers  of  bacte- 
ria if  left  in  a  warm  place, 

A  competent  authority  has  calculated  that  it  takes  at  least  one  and 
six-tenths  cents'  worth  of  food  to  produce  a  quart  of  milk,  and  that  the 
best  kind  of  cow  will  produce  about  eleven  quarts  a  day  when  in  milk. 
With  the  milk  retailing  in  a  large  city  like  New  York  at  from  three 
and  a  half  to  five  cents  a  quart  in  the  grocery  stores,  the  farmer  receives 
from  one  and  eight-tenths  to  two  and  a  quarter  cents  per  quart  for  his 
milk,  giving  him  a  profit  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  quart,  or  five  or  six 
cents  per  day  per  cow.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  the  cow's  manure  is 
worth  the  care  of  the  cow;  but  on  such  a  margin  of  profit  it  cannot  be 
ex[)ected  that  the  farmer  will  groom  and  wash  his  cows,  cool  his  milk, 
and  ship  it  on  ice.  Ivegislation  cannot  remedy  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
People  must  j)ay  a  fair  ])ri(;«;  to  get  clean  milk.  Fn  a  city  like  New 
York  which  uses  in  the  Boroughs  of  Muniiattan  and  the  Bronx  1,250,000 
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quarts  daily,  the  milk  business  is  chiefly  divided  into  two  branches; 
one  bmnch  selling  milk  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  bulk  to  restaurants, 
grocery  stores,  etc.,  and  the  other  selling  direct  to  families.  The  deal- 
ers that  sell  in  bulk,  at  wholesale,  take  from  any  source  any  milk  that 
will  just  pass  the  legal  limit,  namely,  three  per  cent  fat  and  twelve  per 
cent  solids ;  while  the  dealers  with  a  family  tmde  usually  have  bottling 
stations  out  in  the  coimtry,  where  they  buy  their  milk  from  the  farmers, 
bottle  it,  and  pack  it  in  ice  before  shipping  it  to  the  city.  This  milk 
is  good,  a  great  deal  of  it  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  and,  in  fact, 
much  better  than  the  supply  of  many  villages  and  some  cities.  These 
milk  dealers  pay  from  three  to  four  cents  a  quart  to  the  farmers,  who 
can  take  care  of  their  stables  and  cows  and  make  a  living  at  these 
prices. 

According  to  the  mUk  dealers,  the  great  trouble  is  that  the  public 
cannot  see  any  difference  between  perfectly  clean  milk  and  the  ordinary 
article.  For  this  reason  people  are  not  aware  of  being  made  sick  by  milk, 
and  will  not  pay  the  price  which  extra  cleanliness  necessitates.  This 
state  of  affaii's  has  led  to  the  organizing  of  milk  commissions  by  medical 
societies,  to  stand  between  the  milk  dealers  and  the  public,  examine  the 
milk  at  stated  intervals,  and  issue  certificates  of  cleanliness  to  those 
dealers  whose  milk  contains  few  bacteria.  The  use  of  milk  thus  certi- 
fied is  to  be  recommended  for  infants,  invalids,  and  all  who  wish  an 
extra  clean  article.  Even  milk  sold  at  a  price  that  barely  exceeds  the 
cost  of  production,  when  the  least  possible  labor  is  expended,  is  gener- 
ally safe  for  adults  with  healthy  digestions.  It  is  true  that  disease  has 
been  transmitted  by  such  milk,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Many  people  are  frightened  by  alarmist 
reports  into  giving  up  a  nutritious  and  valuable  article  of  food.  What 
is  needed  is  public  education  as  to  the  value  of  good  food,  and  general 
willingness  to  pay  for  it.  Honest  and  conscientious  producers  will  thus 
be  encouraged  to  supply  the  best  article. 

Henry  Dwight  Chapin. 
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One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  our  times  is  the  interest  which  is 
taken  in  the  question  of  the  free  education  of  the  masses.  The  sums 
annually  expended  for  this  pm*pose  attest  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  safety  of  nations  rests  more  securely  upon  a  foundation  of  education 
than  upon  one  of  armament,  which  takes  a  great  part  of  the  male  popu- 
lation from  the  field  of  useful  employment.  The  sum  now  devoted  by 
France  to  public  education  equals  two- thirds  of  the  entire  budget  of  the 
monarchy  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  total  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  about 
S75,000,000.  The  expenditm*e  of  the  United  States  for  school  purposes 
amounted  in  the  census  year  1890  to  $138,888,053.  The  census  of 
1900  will  show  an  expense  of  $240,000,000,  if  the  ratio  of  increase 
from  1880  to  1890  was  maintained. 

Ten  years  ago  a  comparison  of  systems  of  education  would,  perhaps, 
have  given  the  leadership  to  France,  and  even  to-day  Paris  is  still  far 
in  advance  of  New  York  in  the  attention  it  gives  in  its  free  schools  to 
manual  and  technical  training,  design,  and  art  instruction.  On  visiting 
Germany  in  1887,  full  of  the  impressions  received  in  France,  I  was  much 
surprised  at  the  little  that  had  been  done  in  manual  training.  When  I 
inquired  after  it  in  Berlin  I  was  referred  to  Leipsic,  where,  it  was  said, 
wonderful  things  had  been  done  in  that  line ;  but  Leipsic  was  no  more 
prepared  to  present  a  sign  of  progress  in  manual  training  than  Berlin 
and  other  cities  had  been.  I  was  assured,  however,  that  I  should  lind 
in  Dresden  what  I  was  looking  for.  After  considera))le  search  I  found 
the  manual  training  schools  of  Dresden  aU  crowded  into  two  rooms  in  the 
upfjer  ]jart  of  a  dwelling-house.  The  school  had  not  yet  been  opened, 
and  its  t<jols,  therefcjre,  had  not  been  installed.  Several  years  after  tlie 
publication  of  my  repjrt  on  "  Industrial  Education  in  France,"  the  Berlin 
City  Council  sent  a  commissioner  to  France  to  report  on  tlie  system  of 
education  there ;  and  his  report  created  a  sensation. 

Whatever  improvements  may  have  been  made  since  that  time  at 
lierlin  and  New  York  in  instniction  in  manual  training,  Paris  still 
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forges  ahead  with  undiminished  energy.  The  "Annuaiie  Statistique 
de  la  Ville  de  Paris  "  shows  that  there  were  in  1899  no  less  than  ninety- 
three  primary  schools  for  boys  —  combining  the  primary  and  grammar 
classes  of  our  system  —  having  workshops  for  carving  and  turning  in 
wood,  besides  thirty-nine  for  work  in  wood  and  iron —  132  in  all.  In 
1887  their  total  number  was  but  ninety.^  All  classes  receive  some 
instruction  in  agriculture,  with  practical  assistance  in  the  garden  at- 
tached to  the  schools.  Horticulture  and  arboriculture  are  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  general  school  course  prescribes  manual  training  classes  for  boys 
and  girls  in  all  the  schools  of  France.  Where  no  kindergarten  school 
exists,  a  department  for  children  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age  is 
added.  Here  play -like  practice  in  drawing  and  light  ornamental  work 
forms  part  of  the  exercises.  In  the  first  section  (seven  to  nine)  the  boys 
are  instructed  in  paper  cutting,  basket  work,  and  modelling  in  clay. 
The  girls  are  instructed  in  knitting,  plain  sewing,  paper  cutting,  and 
simple  modelling.  The  middle  division  (nine  to  eleven)  has  for  the 
boys  pasteboard-box  work,  light  work  in  wire,  modelling,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  tools.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  knitting,  marking  on  canvas, 
plain  sewing,  and  mending.  The  upper  classes  of  boys  (eleven  to  thir- 
teen) have  work  of  a  more  constructive  character,  from  outline  drawings : 
in  woodwork,  planing  and  turning ;  and  in  iron,  the  use  of  the  file,  edg- 
ing off,  and  the  finishing  of  crude  products  of  the  anvil  and  the  foundry. 
The  girls'  courses  comprise  instruction  in  the  marking  of  linen,  in  quilt- 
ing, ruffling,  and  embroidering,  and  in  the  elements  of  housekeeping  and 
cooking.  The  culmination  of  the  manual  training  system  is  found  in 
the  professional  and  trade  schools,  of  which  Paris  has  the  following : 

The  ficole  Diderot,  where  work  in  metal  is  brought  to  considerable 
proficiency  in  a  three-years'  course.  Telegraphic  and  other  instruments, 
produced  entirely  by  the  boys,  show  their  skill  in  the  handling  of  tools. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  school  to  have  every  part  made  by  the  hand  of  the 
worker,  except  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  products  of  the  foundry.  The 
same  principle  is  carried  through  in  the  "]6coles  des  Arts  et  Metiers "  at 
Angers,  Aix,  and  Chalons.  Here  more  pretentious  pieces  of  machinery 
are  made.  The  pupils  go  through  a  more  extended  course,  as  they  are 
intended  to  become  foremen  and  master  mechanics  in  the  navy. 

The  School  of  Furniture  and  Upholstery  in  the  Eue  de  Keuilly  aims 
to  teach,  in  a  four  years'  course,  the  whole  range  of  the  inner  decoration 

'See  my  report,  "Industrial  Educatioa  in  France,  1888,  Department  of  State, 
U.  8.  A." 
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of  houses.  Since  October,  1897,  it  has  added  an  evening  course  for 
decorative  composition,  analysis  of  style,  artistic  design,  drawing  of 
plans,  and  geometry  as  applied  to  industry. 

The  School  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Industries  prepares  physical 
engineers  and  chemists  to  act  as  heads  of  laboratories  and  as  overseers 
in  chemical  works.     The  course  is  of  three  years'  duration. 

The  Ecole  Etienne  gives  four  years  of  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  graphic  art  and  book-making  —  typography,  lithogi*aphy,  engi-aving, 
book-binding  and  gilding,  photography,  and  photogravm-e. 

The  more  artistic  trades  are  taken  care  of  in  the  Ecole  Bernard  Palissy 
and  the  Ecole  Germain-Pilon.  The  latter  gives  preparatory  instruction 
to  those  wishing  to  devote  themselves  to  art  industries  in  general ;  while 
the  former  turns  its  attention  to  industries  in  connection  with  the  cera- 
mic art. 

In  addition  to  these,  Paris  has  six  professional  schools  for  girls. 
The  courses  comprise  dressmaking,  millinery,  artificial  flower-making, 
embroidery,  lingerie,  corset-making,  painting  on  and  designing  for  pot- 
tery, glass,  fans,  etc.,  as  well  as  miniature  painting.  In  addition  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  commercial  branches.  As  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  simply  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  status  of  art  and  indus- 
trial training  in  the  public  school  system  of  France,  and  notably  of  Paris, 
I  shall  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  many  excellent  institutions 
supported  by  private  coi-porations,  secular  and  religious,  where  instruc- 
tion in  handicrafts  is  conducted  in  connection  with  a  thoroughgoing 
course  of  theoretical  training. 

I  do  not  mention  here  the  strictly  scientific  schools,  or  the  lyc^es, 
which  are  in  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Minister  of 
Commerce.  But  affiliated  with  the  municipal  school  system  are  a 
number  of  intermediary  colleges  devoted  to  advanced  general  education, 
the  graduates  of  which  enter  the  ficole  Polytechnique,  the  Ecole  des 
Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  the  Military 
School  of  Saint-Cyr,  the  ficole  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie  Industrielle, 
the  Ecole  Normale  Sup^rieure,  and  the  Institut  Agronomique.  In 
1899  these  higher  schools  were  eight  in  number,  with  an  attendance 
of  4,949  pupils,  of  whom  4,086  were  free  scholars,  and  many  of  the 
remainder  paid  in  part  only.  liut  it  should  be  stated  here  that  all  these 
colleges  provide  whole  or  j)artial  board,  of  which  ])rivilege  no  less  than 
816  availed  themselves  in  the  year  mentioned.  The  annual  outlay  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  secondary  munici])al  Hchf)ols  amounts  to  nearly 
3,000,000  francs.     The  value  of  money  Ijeing  much  liigher  in  Paris  than 
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in  New  York,  the  equivalent  of  this  sum  would  be  barely  covered  by 
SI, 250, 000,  if  the  same  ends  were  to  be  reached  in  the  latter  city. 

Object  teaching  is  carefully  planned  in  the  school  course,  and  it  is 
well  carried  out  in  the  class-rooms.  Drawing  has  been  assigned  a  fore- 
most part  in  the  curriculum.  The  system  of  copying  from  engraved  plates 
has  been  abandoned.  At  a  very  early  period  drawing  from  objects  and 
casts  is  practised  by  the  common-school  pupils.  Drawing  is  begun  in 
the  kindergarten  as  soon  as  the  child  is  thought  fit  to  use  a  pencil :  it 
precedes  exercises  in  writing.  Drawing  and  designing,  more  complete 
in  the  elementary  primary  schools,  attain  their  full  development  in  the 
superior  primary  and  complementary  schools.  As  the  number  who  can 
benefit  by  courses  in  these  latter  schools  is  limited,  the  city  has  proved 
its  conviction  regarding  the  value  of  drawing  as  the  basis  of  all  profes- 
sional instruction  by  instituting,  in  a  number  of  public  schools,  evening 
classes  in  drawing  and  modelling  for  the  use  of  apprentices  and  adults. 
The  field  covers  geometric  drawing,  machine  and  architectural  design, 
stereotomy,  and  technical  drawing;  while  the  art  teaching  includes  draw- 
ing from  flowers,  from  casts,  and  from  the  nude,  besides  modelling  and 
sculpture.  These  courses  are  open  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  evening. 
There  were  seventy-two  of  these  evening  schools  in  1895,  of  which 
twenty-nine  were  devoted  to  industrial  design.  In  addition  to  these, 
which  are  devoted  to  males,  there  are  seventeen  evening  schools  for 
girls,  for  instruction  in  designing,  as  applied  to  industrial  and  artistic 
professions. 

Those  who  wish  still  further  to  develop  their  capacity  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  in  the  Municipal  School  of  Decorative  Ai't  Applied  to  In- 
dustry. The  day  classes  are  open  from  eight  to  eleven  and  one  to  four  in 
the  winter  months,  extended  until  six  in  summer.  The  evening  courses, 
from  eight  to  ten,  are  attended  chiefly  by  adults.  The  instruction  covers 
drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  modelling  from  casts  and  from  life,  and 
the  application  of  art  to  ornamental  industry.  Technical  work  is  prac- 
tised in  sculpture,  in  carving  in  wood  and  other  materials,  and  in  the 
elements  of  the  ceramic  art  and  the  glass  industry.  To  assist  in  this, 
chemical  laboratories,  kilns,  and  ovens  are  provided,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
for  vitrifying  colors,  enamelling,  etc.,  to  demonstrate  the  theory  under- 
lying the  technical  instruction  in  these  branches  rather  than  to  produce 
actual  selling  values.  The  instruction  here  given  is  entirely  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  The  pupil  is  not  permitted  to  undertake  any  design 
or  composition  without  having  had  demonstrated  to  him  the  mode  of  its 
practical  execution  and  its  relation  to  the  profession  he  has  chosen. 
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These  schools  have  about  the  same  aims  as  the  School  of  Decorative 
Art,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  national  Government,  and  is  situated 
in  the  Paie  de  I'Ecole  de  Medecine.  This  school  has  an  attendance  of 
about  1,200  in  the  male  department.  The  girls'  section  is  in  the  Rue 
de  Seine,  in  a  different  part  of  the  city.  The  studies  here  cover  geo- 
metrical drawing  and  projection,  perspective,  ornamental  drawing  from 
flowers,  drawing  from  the  antique  and  from  the  nude,  ornamental  com- 
position, porcelain  painting,  wood  and  other  engraving,  the  history  of 
art,  and  comparative  anatomy. 

Industrial  art  education  is  not  confined  to  these  institutions.  The 
government  factories  like  the  Gobelins  and  Sevres,  and  industrial  towns 
like  Aubusson,  Beauvais,  Limoges,  Roubaix,  Lyons,  Saint-Etienne, 
Reims,  etc.,  pride  themselves  on  the  possession  of  art  schools  of  a  high 
order,  where  instruction,  while  covering  art  in  general,  is  especially 
directed  to  the  details  connected  with  the  leading  industry  of  the 
place. 

Ever}^body  who  knows  anything  of  art  industries  is  acquainted  with 
the  high  character  of  the  work  turned  out  in  the  Gobelins.  Its  tapes- 
tries are  paintings  wrought  in  wool.  They  compete  with  paintings  in 
oil  for  the  prize  in  art.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  the  critics  as  regards 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  two  arts,  it  is  certain  that  the  freedom  from 
conventionalism,  the  artistic  conception,  the  correctness  of  the  anatomy 
and  the  ease  of  pose  of  the  figure,  in  addition  to  the  brilliancy  of  color, 
have  led  the  products  of  the  Gobelins  to  a  position  of  the  highest 
eminence. 

The  technical  difficulties  of  the  execution  are  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  artist  workman,  if  we  may  so  call  him,  cannot  see  his  work  as 
he  sits  behind  it.  He  sees  reflected  in  a  mirror  above  him  the  painting 
from  which  he  copies.  Each  mesh  of  his  web  is  a  separate  tliread  tied 
by  him  to  the  warp  thread.  To  get  perfect  results,  the  wool  is  most 
carefully  selected,  and  brought  in  the  whit«  into  the  factory,  where  all 
tints  and  colors  rec^uired  in  a  composition  are  dyed  by  the  Gobelins'  own 
dyers.  Courses  in  color  chemistry  and  dyeing  are  therefore  important 
jjartsof  the  instruction.  In  addition,  there  are  lectures  on  the  harmony 
of  colors,  etc.  Attached  to  tlie  (JoVxilins  is  a  school  for  workers  in  mo- 
saic. The  floorings  of  the  ydiildings  recently  erected  are  covered  by  the 
work  of  graduates  of  the  (Jo}>clins'  school,  and  they  thus  testify  to  the 
value  of  the  institution  to  the  country. 

The  very  excellence  of  this  institution  sometimes  cripples  its  work- 
ing stall".     In  the  comj^etitive  examinations  for  ])rofe8Sor8hij)s  at  the  art 
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schools  everywhere  established,  the  Gobelins  artists  have  in  most  in- 
stances  received  the  appointments  to  these  more  lucrative  positions. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  art  schools, 
all  devoted  more  or  less  to  industrial  art,  outside  of  the  D^partement  de 
la  Seine  (Paiis),  though  much  could  be  said  about  them  and  their  stimu- 
lating eftect  on  industry.  Mention  has  still  to  be  made,  however,  of  the 
culminating  structm^e  of  the  educational  system,  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Its  position  as  a  leading  institution  is  so  very  well  known  that 
any  special  remarks  as  to  its  aims  and  teaching  efficiency  are  supeiHuous. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  whatever  Americans  have  acquired  in  Paris 
in  the  training  which  makes  the  artist,  they  owe  chiefly  to  the  institution 
in  the  Eue  Bonaparte,  and  to  the  generosity  of  the  French,  who  give  a 
welcome  to  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges  and  of  the 
services  of  the  great  painters  who  act  as  professors  in  the  school.  All  in- 
struction in  France  is  gratuitous.'  And  so  it  happens  that  Americans 
can  obtaiQ,  free  of  charge,  the  highest  instruction  in  art  that  the  world 
affords.  In  return  for  this,  our  government  prohibits  the  importation  of 
works  of  art  unless  a  tax  of  thirty  per  cent  of  the  value  is  paid  at  the 
custom  house.  The  remarks  made  on  this  subject  by  the  secretary  of 
the  faculty  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  not  of  a  nature  to  make  a 
patriotic  American  very  proud  of  his  countr}'.  Frenchmen  are  so  well- 
bred  that  they  use  polite  language  only  when  they  offer  a  resentment. 
The  statement  of  the  two  facts,  however,  conveyed  the  strongest  pos- 
sible rebuke. 

The  museums,  replete  with  collections  of  the  worthiest  objects  of 
skill  and  beauty  in  art  —  collections  like  those  of  the  Musee  de  Cluny, 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Musee  d'Aits  Industriels  —  supplemented  by  richly 
stocked  art  libraries,  are  storehouses  of  information  and  refreshing  illus- 
trations for  both  the  artist  and  the  artisan.  The  technical  courses  of  the 
Lou\Te  are  specially  designed  to  interpret  the  collections.  Its  public 
lectures  are  iutended  to  reach  the  general  public ;  while  in  its  four-years' 
course  young  people  receive  training  for  positions  as  curators  and  libra- 
rians of  museums,  and  to  enable  them  to  join  in  explorations  of  research 
and  discovery,  as  well  as  to  fit  them  for  employment  as  travelling  col- 
lectors of  objects  worthy  of  a  place  lq  the  museums. 

Whatever  wise  forethought  can  put  into  a  system  for  training  the 

'  This  statement  needs  to  be  modified  by  the  qualification  that  in  some  special 
schools  a  fee  is  charged.  But  this  applies  to  schools  \^•ith  pension  (board  and  lodg- 
ing) attached.  The  many  stipends  {bourses)  granted  make  even  this  part  gratuitous 
to  deserving  applicants.  • 
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mind  through  the  eye  and  the  hand  seems  to  have  received  a  place  in 
the  French  educational  system.  The  unity  of  art  and  industry  is  recog- 
nized.    The  two  are  not  treated  as  in  nature  distinct  and  sepai'ate. 

In  devising  its  plan,  the  Third  Eepublic  has  only  gone  back  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  artist  and  the  workman  were 
united  in  one  person.  In  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  men  induced  by 
Charles  VIII  to  foUow  him  from  Italy,  reprinted  by  Emile  Levasseur  in 
his  great  work,^  we  find  painters,  sculptors,  jewellers,  tailors,  scientists, 
and  men  of  letters,  like  John  Lascaris,  all  classed  as  "ou\Tiers."  Men 
of  the  highest  distinction  in  ai't  were  classed  with  men  of  subordinate 
handicrafts.  "People,"  says  Levasseur,  "began  to  acquire  taste  in  art 
and  science,  but  failed  as  yet  to  distinguish  between  artist  and  artisan." 

The  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois,  like  those  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
were  zealous  promoters  of  industry  and  art.  But  for  four  hundred  years 
it  was  the  misfortune  of  France  that  after  short  periods  of  progress  in 
the  arts  of  civilization,  devastating  wars  intervened  to  destroy  the  tender 
shoots  that  had  been  planted  in  the  eras  of  peace.  The  wars  of  the  Fronde 
reduced  France  once  more  to  the  barbarous  state  from  which  Henry  IV 
had  rescued  her.  Colbert,  when  called  to  power,  found,  therefore,  a 
grateful  field  for  the  employment  of  his  energies  and  forethought.  Even 
if  his  first  idea,  as  well  as  that  of  his  king,  was  to  surround  royalty  with 
the  adjuncts  of  luxury  and  splendor  so  necessary  to  the  Grand  Monarque, 
the  effect  on  the  industrial  development  of  France  was  not  any  the  less 
weighty  on  that  account.  Silks  aud  velvet,  glass  and  furniture,  clothes, 
linens,  laces  and  embroideries,  gold-  and  silversmiths'  wares,  no  less  than 
the  schools  and  academies  of  art  and  of  science,  received  Colbert's  atten- 
tion and  the  benefits  of  his  energetic  mind.  It  is  true  that  they  also 
felt  the  repressing  effect  of  his  regulations,  but  this  was  in  the  spiiit  of 
the  times.  It  is  doubtful  whether  outside  of  this  paternal  despotism 
industry'  and  art  would  have  found  a  footing  in  the  France  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  spii'it  of  freedom  and  of  self-assertion,  which  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  prepared  Italy  for  its  task  of  rescu- 
ing Euro[je  from  barbarism,  had  no  existence  there. 

Much  of  Colbert's  creation  went  to  pieces  after  his  death.  The  havoc 
created  by  the  wars  in  the  later  jjerifxl  of  the  reigu  of  Louis  XIV  com- 
pleted the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Kcvocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  value  of  the  work  of  CNjlbert  is  emj)hasized  by  the  rise  of  the  in- 
dustries in  neighboring  states,  which  attracted  the  fugitives  and  offered 

'  "  HJHloirc  (left  Cluttaes  Ouvri(^re(i  ct  de  I'lndustrie  de  la  France/'  Deuxii^mc  Edi- 
tion, 1901. 
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them  within  their  own  hospitable  confines  every  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  their  crafts.  Prussia,  England,  and  Holland  gained  what 
France  lost  through  the  mad  action  of  a  king  under  the  influence  of  a 
fanatical  old  woman. 

But  France  in  our  own  days  has  repeated  the  same  policy  of  diffus- 
ing the  skill  and  taste  of  her  workpeople  throughout  the  workshops  of 
her  trade  rivals.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  Germany  how  gi-eat  a 
benefit  was  derived  by  the  industries  of  the  Fatherland  from  the  an- 
tipathy to  Germans  in  France.  The  ejected  workmen  were  gladly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  industrial  energy  of  the  new  Germany.  Some  of  the  best 
elements  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  many  industrial  art  schools  of  the 
new  Empire  were  men  who  had  spent  years  in  study  or  in  practical 
employment  in  France. 

The  artistic  atmosphere  created  in  France  by  its  widely  diffused  sys- 
tem of  art  education,  by  its  galleries  and  museums,  and  by  the  general 
prevalence  of  taste  makes  the  world  tributary  not  only  to  its  workshops, 
but  to  its  designers.  There  is  hardly  an  art  industry  which  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  numerous  studios  of  Paris  where  designs  for  practical 
execution  in  the  different  arts  are  produced.  Manchester,  Mulhouse, 
Providence,  Moscow,  Paterson,  Berlin,  Elberfeld,  and  New  York  are 
all  equally  anxious  to  embody  in  the  products  of  their  mills  the  results 
of  French  artistic  skill,  and  freely  buy  the  designs  projected  in  the 
Paris  ateliers. 

This  easy  way  of  obtaining  approved  and  correct  designs  at  compara- 
tively small  cost  to  themselves,  for  the  products  of  the  season's  trade, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  their  output,  explains  to  some  extent  the 
indifference  which  our  "  captains  of  industry  "  have  thus  far  displayed 
toward  the  establishment  of  art -industrial  schools  and  museums.  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  in  a  previous  article  in  The  Forum.* 

The  want  of  appreciation  of  our  needs  in  this  direction  is  widespread. 
We  meet  it  in  our  most  influential  newspapers  no  less  than  among  the 
leaders  of  our  industries.  It  is  one  thing  to  buy  ideas  ready  made,  and 
quite  another  to  be  able  to  produce  them.  The  one  method  leaves  us 
blind  imitators  or,  at  best,  adapters ;  the  other  widens  our  vision,  culti- 
vates ideas  of  taste  and  refinement,  justifies  us  in  claiming  the  trade  of 
the  world,  and  prepares  us  for  receiving  it.  The  claim,  which  is  often 
made  with  much  ostentation,  that  we  have  already  reached  this  pinnacle 
is  nothing  more  than  a  provision  of  the  proverbial  green  spectacles  for 
our  own  exclusive  use. 

'  ''Higher  Tecbnical  Training,"  in  The  Fokum  for  July,  190L 
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In  the  article  previously  mentioned,  I  alluded  to  the  glaring  discrep- 
ancies between  Europe's  activity  in  developing  her  resources  of  art- 
industrial  education  and  our  own  indifference.  I  pointed  out  that  in 
order  to  raise  the  value  of  those  of  our  products  which  cater  to  taste,  we 
should  have  to  attain  technical  progress  by  the  development  of  artistic 
feeling  through  the  art  school,  and  contended  that  art  and  industry 
must  go  hand-in-hand  to  that  end.  The  article  called  forth  some  notice 
in  Boston  papers.  The  "Transcript,"  while  fully  agreeing  with  my 
\^ews  in  general,  suggested  that  my  strictures  would  scarcely  apply  to 
existing  conditions,  although  they  would  have  been  fair  enough  several 
years  ago.     The  "  Transcript  "  said : 

"As  far  as  I  know,"  says  Mr.  Schoenhof,  "the  only  school  that  has  taken  any 
steps  toward  bridging  the  gulf  is  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School.  ...  It  is  estab- 
lished on  a  very  promising  basis.  Its  central  thought  is  the  resthetic  idea,  with  which 
the  technical  branches  are  coordinated."  Doesn't  this  squint  at  injustice  toward  the 
Fall  River  and  the  Lowell  textile  schools?  The  latter,  at  least,  has  made  enough  of 
a  name  to  attract  the  admiring  attention  of  manufacturers  in  Birmingham,  England, 
and,  we  believe,  is  doing  noble  service. 

Desiring  to  inform  myself  about  these  schools  before  writing  that 
article,  and  led  by  the  fame  which  the  latter  institution  in  particular 
had  been  able  to  establish  with  a  generally  discriminating  press  in  the 
three  years  of  its  existence,  I  had  visited  the  Lowell  school  in  the  fall 
of  1900.  Of  art  instruction  there  was,  of  course,  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  departments  of  technical  design,  color  chemistry,  finishing, 
etc.,  were  embr}'onic.  The  spinning  and  combing  departments  were 
represented  by  some  machinery,  undoubtedly  very  effective ;  but,  judging 
from  the  narrowness  of  space  and  sparseness  of  the  installation,  they  by 
no  means  sufficed  to  give  instruction  in  the  details  of  these  important 
subjects,  which  cover  cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted  spinning,  and  their 
prej^aratory  processes.  The  weaving  department  was,  perhaps,  installed 
on  a  fuller  scale  than  any  other  section  of  the  school.  Even  a  super- 
ficial observer  will  understand  that  the  demand  for  a  well-equipped 
textile  school  cannot  }>e  supplied  by  the  twenty-seven  power-looms, 
provided  mostly  by  the  Crompton-Knowles  Company  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  of  which  the  equipment  consisted.  Still,  the  school  catalogue 
and  re[)ort  sjjeak  of  this  as  a  most  magnificent  collection.  They  refer  to 
it  again  as  "the  most  com])l(ite  in  the  world  with  regard  to  the  variety 
of  looms  " ; '  and  of  its  general  outfit  the  catalogue  says :  "The  school  has 

'  The  twenty -Bcven  lr)omH  consisted  of  twenty  cotton  looms,  three  worsted  looms, 
IIP  Jacquard  loom,  one  blanket  lof)m,  and  two  ingrain  carpet  looms.     I  mentioned 
in  my  previous  article  tliat  the  Crefeld  school  had  on  its  floors,  in  lb87,  no  h-ss  thuq 
20 
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a  more  extensive  equipment  tlian  any  other  existing  textile  school  either 
in  America  or  Europe."  This  liberal  use  of  fortified  superlatives  must 
eventually  be  harmful  to  the  young  institutions  which  are  so  much  in 
need  of  public  support  to  enable  them  to  become  worthy  compeers  of  the 
great  schools  of  Europe. 

But  a  textile  school  is,  at  best,  only  a  one-handed  affair  unless  it  is 
prepared  to  give  adequate  instruction  in  the  branches  which  cultivate 
the  aesthetic  elements  of  the  industries.  If  the  new  textile  schools  may 
plead  then-  recent  establishment  in  explanation  of  the  immaturity  of 
their  equipment,  industrial  art  teaching  in  Boston,  the  centre  of  all  the 
ai'tistic  industries  of  New  England,  may  be  supposed  to  have  made  rapid 
progress. 

In  1887,  when  I  was  on  that  same  quest  for  information,  I  found 
Boston  possessed  of  an  industrial  art  school,  enjoying  a  very  good  repu- 
tation, namely  the  Lowell  School  of  Design,  an  annex  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  room  was  able  to  accommodate  about  thirty  students. 
The  average  attendance  was  about  sixteen,  composed  of  young  men  and 
young  women.  The  instruction  covered  designing  for  calico  printing, 
silks,  cloths,  ceramics,  glass,  leatherwork,  oil-cloth,  carpets,  metal  goods 
—  in  fact,  for  all  the  branches  of  industrial  design.  I  had  expected  to 
find,  on  my  visit  in  November,  1900,  that  Boston  had  made,  in  this 
essential  basis  of  aU  industrial  progress,  an  advance  worthy  of  its  repu- 
tation. But,  alas,  I  found  the  same  naiTow  place  and  equipment  for 
the  same  number  of  students,  and  the  same  sparse  attendance  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  pupils.  The  teaching  staff  was  limited,  as  before,  to  a 
single  gentleman.  Excellent  as  the  result  of  his  teaching  may  be  — 
and  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  very  efficient  —  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  limitations  of  the  school  justify  the  assumption  that  the  Bos- 
tonians  have  not  yet  become  stirred  to  exertion  by  the  fact  that  design 
is  the  mother  of  ornament,  and  the  fact  that  the  embellishment  of 
industrial  products  is  no  less  necessary  to  a  successful  trade  than  is  the 
turning  out  by  improved  machinery  of  more  yards  and  more  pieces  than 
ever  before  in  a  given  number  of  hours  —  a  task  to  which  they  seem  to 
devote  almost  exclusive  attention. 

In  this,  however,  they  are  no  exception.  Turning  to  New  York,  we 
find  the  same  apathy  combined  with  a  readiness  to  expend  extravagant 
praise  upon  small  beginnings.     I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  evidence 

eighty  various  looms,  devoted  to  one  branch  only,  that  to  which  it  gives  its  attention 
in  textiles,  namely,  silks.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  requirements  of  a  school  that 
has  the  ambition  to  cater  to  all  the  textile  branches. 


1 
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of  any  notable  progress  from  1887  to  the  present  day.  The  praise  given 
to  the  art  school  and  the  industrial  art  museum  of  Cooper  Union  is  well 
merited,  considering  the  means  at  its  disposal.  The  objects  represent- 
ing various  industries  are  well  selected,  and  so  ai'ranged  as  to  give  use- 
ful assistance  to  the  workman  or  student  who  wishes  to  study  design. 
This  collection,  hoNvever,  can  be  considered  only  as  a  beginning  of  what 
may  develop  into  the  very  thing  of  which  New  York  is  so  much  in 
need,  namely,  a  great  museum  of  industrial  art.  The  school  gives  no 
instruction  to  men.  It  has  female  pupils  only.  But  it  is  expected 
that,  with  the  means  now  placed  at  the  command  of  the  Institute  by 
the  fund  created  through  the  donations  of  Mr.  Hewitt  and  his  family, 
and  the  addition  of  an  equal  amount  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  much  needed 
extension  in  the  art  com-ses  will  soon  be  made ;  thus  providing  New  York 
with  an  industrial  art  school  worthy  of  the  name.  The  public  spirit 
evinced  in  these  institutions  by  their  founder,  the  revered  Peter  Cooper, 
and  by  Mr.  Hewitt  and  the  members  of  his  family,  the  descendants  of 
the  founder,  is  beyond  praise.  Out  of  then-  private  resources  alone  the 
museum  and  library  have  been  stocked.  But  what  can  the  limited  re- 
sources of  one  family,  though  ever  so  liberally  bestowed,  do  toward  fill- 
ing the  vacuum  that  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  when  we  contemplate 
the  requirements  of  the  times  and  consider  the  school  creations  and 
splendid  collections  of  France,  Germany,  and  England  ? 

New  York  is  the  centre  of  a  group  of  art  industries  that  supply  the 
whole  country  with  their  products.  I  asked  a  silversmith  a  short  time 
ago  whence  these  industries  draw  their  designers  and  artistic  workers. 
"Mostly  from  Germany,"  was  the  significant  answer;  "there  are  no 
schools  here,  and  our  boys  do  not  care  to  work  in  factories. "  What  would 
become  of  our  industries  if  the  flow  of  immigiatiou  should  cease,  or  if  we 
could  not  im|)ort  tlie  ready-made  artist? 

To  Ije  really  independent  we  must  be  creative.  To  become  creative, 
we  must  build  up  a  structure  on  as  broad  and  thorougli  a  plan  as  that 
which  was  found  necessaiy  for  theimrpose  ])y  the  leading  artistic  nation, 
where  refinement  of  taste  is  inborn,  and  art  has  found  cultivation  for 
centuries.  1  have  devoted  tlie  greater  ])art  of  this  article  to  a  description 
of  the  French  system.  A  consideration  of  tlio  resources  which  France 
}»lace.s  at  the  service  of  every'lMxly  will  show  those  who  are  in  the  least 
familiar  with  our  educational  make-up  how  far  removed  we  are  from  even 
a  flerious  attempt  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  nation  carrying  the  full  sails 
of  commercial  ambition. 

The  city  of  TtquUju,  in  New  Jersey,  is  the  home  of  an  extensive  art 
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industry  —  pottery.  General  McClellan,  while  Goyemor  of  the  State, 
had  exerted  himself  assiduoush'  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  an  art 
school  in  Trenton,  and  succeeded  in  gathering  enough  support  to  start 
one;  but  the  school  faded  away  soon  after  he  left  the  executive  chair. 
I  have  l>een  told,  however,  by  persons  in  the  trade  that  the  potters  of 
Trenton  again  started  a  school  some  time  ago.  My  inquiries,  however, 
have  failed  to  confirm  this  statement. 

An  opportunity  to  educate  the  eye  by  viewing  the  best  specimens  of 
the  various  branches  of  industrial  art  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
aid  a  State  or  city  can  give  to  the  student  or  artisan.  The  Annex 
recently  added  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  would  be  a  splendid 
home  for  a  carefully  selected  collection  such  as  we  admire  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Its  rooms  are  already  fiUed.  But,  if  we  except 
the  porcelains,  what  do  the  collections  offer  to  the  seeker  after  the  beau- 
tiful in  art?  Sarcophagi  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  mummies  and 
funei-al  relics,  Cyprian  antiquities,  figures  of  deities,  and  other  aichaic 
debris  are  very  important  to  the  archaeologist  and  are  of  interest  to  the 
geneiul  l^eholder.  So  are  the  articles  exhibited  in  the  upper  rooms. 
But  rooms  full  of  Peruvian  pottery,  Japanese  ai'ms,  musical  instruments 
of  various  times  and  peoples,  and  reproductions  in  clay  and  metal  in 
tiring  monotony  and  profusion  scarcely  give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful 
in  art.  A  dozen  objects  of  rare  beauty  in  the  original  are  worth  to  the 
student  roomfuls  of  reproductions.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  original 
Tanagi'a  figures  and  groups  —  those  embodiments  of  grace  of  pose  and 
chai'm  of  expression  —  exhibited  in  European  museums  can  measure  the 
distance  l">etween  them  and  the  reproductions  from  a  look  at  the  casts 
in  the  MetropKjHtan  ^luseum.  Most  of  what  lends  a  charm  to  the 
original,  such  as  color  and  the  fine  marking  of  the  lines  in  the  folds  of 
the  garments,  is  lost  in  the  cast.  In  fact,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
a  museum  that  is  to  teach  must  be  filled  with  the  work  of  the  masters, 
not  with  copies  and  reproductions.  The  touch  of  art  lies  in  the  very 
things  in  which  these  are  lacking. 

Now,  to  do  all  that  is  needful  to  bring  about  such  a  superstructure 
as  has  been  here  suggested  in  brief  outline  requires  large  funds.  If 
these  funds  were  at  hand,  it  would  then  require  a  high  degree  of  knowl- 
edge and  forethought  to  employ  them  properly.  This  is  an  easy  task  for 
a  centralized  state  like  France.  But  in  America,  where  traditions  of 
self-help  are  all-pervading,  governmental  aid  is  not  a  moving  force.  Our 
technical  schools,  chiefly  the  schools  for  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining 
engineering,  are  producing  excellent  results.     Upon  the  practical  sciences 
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is  founded  the  progress  that  our  industries  have  made.  To  schools 
that  foster  their  development  and  to  oiu*  colleges  and  universities  the 
gifts  of  generous  donors  are  turned.  That  which  is  alone  capable  of 
giving  grace  and  charm  to  the  products  of  industry  has  received  no 
attention  worth  mentioning. 

The  people  have  been  generous  to  a  fault  in  allowing  the  taxing 
power  of  the  nation  to  be  exercised  by  private  individuals.  Protective 
duties  of  unreasonable  dimensions,  together  with  privileges  easily  ob- 
tained by  charter,  have  enabled  single  persons  in  a  lifetime  to  accumu- 
late fortunes  the  incomes  from  which  exceed  the  aggi'egate  of  the  civil 
lists  of  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  One  of  these  men  has  de- 
clared that  for  a  wealthy  man  to  die  rich  is  to  die  disgraced.  He  is 
making  noble  efforts  to  escape  the  odium  established  by  his  utterance. 
Example  is  catching.  It  is  to  him  and  to  the  other  possessors  of  im- 
mense fortunes  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  look  for  some  return. 
Foundations  which  are  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  industries  of  theii'  coun- 
tr}'  will  build  up  for  them  a  fame  more  enduring  than  would  be  given 
them  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  they  might  leave  as  a  burden  to  their 
natural  heirs. 

If  the  need  of  the  establishment  of  these  auxiliaries  to  our  industries 
be  once  recognized,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  press  to  give  free  dis- 
cussion to  the  subject.  We  must,  before  all,  beware  of  the  danger  of 
bemg  absorbed  in  the  abysmal  depths  of  self-deception  and  conceit.  We 
can  only  escai>e  this  always  present  danger  by  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  doings  and  creations  of  those  who  dwell  beyond  the  oceans. 
Greatness  is  comparative,  and  perfection  in  one  direction  may  be  accom- 
panied by  glaring  shortC(jmings  in  others. 

The  New  York  buyer  for  one  of  the  great  dry -goods  houses  in  the 
West,  an  ardent  prcjtectionist,  was  recently  extolling  to  me  the  great 
progress  our  manufacturers  had  been  making  in  all  classes  of  dry  goods, 
their  immense  (jutput,  and  their  ability  to  cover  all  demands.  I  asked 
him  this  simple  question:  "Suppose  you  could  lay  down  European- 
made  silks,  cotton  goods,  woollens,  and  dress  goods  in  your  store  at 
equal  prices  with  American  goods,  which  would  have  the  preference?" 
"Why,"  he  said,  "the  Euroj)ean  goods  would  just  walk  away." 

This  ought  to  1)6  also  an  answer  to  all  those  who  expect  to  build  up 
an  ex]:K)rt  trade  l^efore  they  have  even  given  a  tliought  to  tlie  ways  and 
means  which  Eurojjeau  countries  liave  a(lo])te(l  to  arrive  at  their  ])reH- 
ent  standards,  and  which  enaljle  them  to  maintain  tlie  ])oHitions  they 
have  gained.  Jacob  Sciiokmiok. 
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Law  is  the  guardian  of  tradition  and  of  precedent.  To  the  layman 
it  would  appear  that  cumbrous  forms,  redundant  with  meaningless  words 
and  phrases,  have  characterized  its  procedure  from  time  immemorial,  and 
he  wonders  again  and  again  at  the  formalities  attached  to  simple  pro- 
ceedings. Against  his  \iew  the  lawyer  protests,  and  alleges  that  what 
the  uninstructed  mind  criticises  as  siu"plus  verbiage  is  really  vital,  be- 
cause clothed  with  that  certainty  which  invests  only  those  phrases,  ex- 
pressions, and  procedure  which  have  been  interpreted  and  established  by 
judicial  determination.  Xevertheless,  the  effort  to  simplify  procedure 
and  to  shorten  forms  is  popular.  This  tendency  exists  and  is  illustrated 
in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  for  example,  by  the  substitution  of  short- 
form  conveyances  for  the  elaborate  documents  previously  required ;  by 
the  introduction  of  a  comparatively  simple  code  practice  in  the  place  of 
the  common  law  procedure ;  and  by  such  small  details  therein  as  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  actions. 

The  field  of  reform,  however,  remains  ample,  and  at  no  point  where 
law  touches  business  is  there  a  larger  opportunity  to  simplify  legal  re- 
quirements than  in  the  matter  of  real  estate  transfer.  Real  estate  is  the 
most  tangible  and  least  perishable  form  of  wealth  known  to  man ;  yet 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  its  transfer  make  it  almost  imavailable  as 
an  emergency  asset.  Although  more  desirable  for  security  than  most 
personal  property,  it  cannot  be  converted  into  money  with  anything  like 
the  expedition  attending  the  sale  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
a  change  of  title  prevents  its  use  as  security  for  small  amounts.  These 
in  themselves  are  sufficient  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
condition  of  real  property  law. 

If  the  present  system  were  the  only  one  imder  which  realty  could 
be  securely  held,  its  burden  might  be  cheerfully  borne ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
centuries  a  plan  which,  wherever  established,  has  given  to  real  property 
the  mobility  and  the  freedom  from  excessive  charge  in  transfers  which 
characterize  the  exchange  of  stocks  and  of  bonds.     The  system  is  best 
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known  in  this  country  as  the  Torrens  system;  taking  its  name  from  Sir 
Robert  R.  Torrens,  who  introckiced  it  into  South  Australia  in  1858. 
Prior  to  that  time,  however,  it  liad  been  in  operation  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  for  hundreds  of  years.  Registers  of  ownership  similar  to  those 
used  imder  the  Torrens  acts  have  existed  iu  Bohemia  from  time  imme- 
morial. There  are  still  preserved  registers  of  Vienna  dated  1368,  of 
Prague  dated  1377,  and  of  Mimich  dated  1440.  The  registration  of 
title  under  a  similar  system  was  made  universal  in  Austria  in  1811;  in 
Saxony  in  1843;  in  Hungary  between  1849  and  1856;  and  in  Prussia 
in  1872.  While  in  Great  Britain  land  registration  has  not  been  made 
compulsory  for  all  properties,  its  use  has  been  optional  since  1862.  Be- 
tween 1870  and  1885  various  provinces  of  Canada  introduced  the  Tor- 
rens system. 

The  Torrens  Act,  however,  was  not  based  upon  a  study  of  the  older 
land  registration  systems,  but  was  an  adaptation  to  land  of  a  system  of 
registration  of  title  to  shipping.  The  modern  land  registration  acts  in 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  are  all  foimded  upon  the  work  of  Sir  Robert 
Torrens,  not  upon  the  earlier  Germanic  and  Slavic  laws. 

The  defects  in  our  own  system  are  patent.  Our  business  procedure 
prescribes  a  transfer  by  deed,  and  compels  the  grantor  to  show,  at  the 
time  of  transfer,  that  his  conveyance  is  the  last  in  a  chain  of  instruments 
properly  drawn,  executed,  and  recorded,  and  that  these  extend  backward 
for  a  period  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  years  without  flaw  or  defect.  It  is 
at  once  evident  that  the  investigation  of  this  chain  of  title  requires  the 
services  of  a  person  learned  in  the  law  of  real  property,  and  that  the  fee 
for  his  employment,  whether  paid  by  the  seller  or  the  purcliaser,  is  a 
tax  upon  the  transfer.  A\Tiether  the  property  remains  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  owner  for  half  a  century  or  is  transferred  a  dozen  times  in  a 
dozen  years,  this  fixed  charge  recurs  with  every  conveyance. 

In  the  second  place,  an  examination  of  title  involves  in  each  case  a 
considerable  delay ;  and  this  is  an  item  of  emban-assment  which  preju- 
dices the  use  of  real  property  for  the  securing  of  emergency  funds,  even 
when  no  defect  in  title  is  shown.  From  two  weeks  to  thirty  days  must 
elapse  between  the  signing  of  a  contract  and  the  closing  of  title ;  and 
this  delay  may  be  prolonged  on  occasion  for  months,  to  satisfy  legal 
requirements  that  are  merely  technical. 

Finally,  the  result  obtained  in  the  matter  of  the  title  is  in  no  case 
absolutely  certain.  Error  may  intervene  not  only  because  of  careless- 
ness in  the  searching  of  the  records,  but  iKicauso  of  the  inaljility  of  the 
attorney  U)  foresee  how  peculiar  ])hraseology  or  unusual  transactions  of 
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record  would  be  viewed  by  a  court  iu  case  of  litigation.  It  is  not  at  all 
impossible,  in  practice,  for  one  attorney  to  refuse  to  pass  title  upon  the 
very  record  which  another  attorney,  of  equal  standing,  has  examined  and 
approved.  Fiu-ther,  it  frequently  happens  that  matters  which  are  not 
a  part  of  the  record  at  all,  and  which  no  ordinary  prudence  could  have 
anticipated,  so  develop  as  to  modify  the  results.  A  simple  illustration 
of  this  may  be  found  in  a  widow's  claim  for  dower  in  land  which  has 
been  passed  by  deed  without  her  signature.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  married  realty  holder  passes  iu  the  community  in  which  he  lives  as  a 
bachelor.  He  may  give  deeds  and  make  affidavits  setting  forth  that 
such  he  really  is.  The  existence  of  a  wife,  therefore,  may  not  be  sus- 
pected until  after  his  death,  when  she  appears  from  some  unforeseen 
quarter,  making  her  claim  for  dower  in  his  estate,  and  submitting  proofs 
which  the  courts  are  bound  to  recognize. 

It  may  accordingly  be  lu-ged  in  total  against  the  present  system  that 
it  is  expensive,  dilatory,  and,  being  unofficial  in  its  character,  at  best 
inconclusive,  and  this  no  matter  how  learned  or  how  competent  may 
be  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  title  examination.  The  Torrens 
system  substitutes  for  the  necessity  of  examining  deeds  and  conveyances 
for  decades  back  an  official  examination  of  the  title  in  the  first  instance. 
The  title  is  then  registered,  and  subsequent  transfer  is  accomplished  at 
nominal  expense,  while  the  time  required  to  verify  the  ownership  is 
shortened  to  a  few  hours. 

In  the  United  States  the  Torrens  system  has  been  introduced  in  five 
States,  namely,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  California,  Minnesota,  and  Wash- 
ington. Agitation  for  the  enactment  of  land  registration  bills  is  now 
active  in  ten  other  States,  namely,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Texas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Ehode  Island,  Montana,  and  Tennessee. 
In  at  least  seven  of  these,  bills  have  been  drafted  and  introduced  for 
legislative  action.  For  the  District  of  Columbia  federal  legislation  has 
been  seriously  considered. 

The  system  contemplated  by  the  American  acts  is  entirely  optional. 
It  is  designed  to  work  at  first  beside  the  old  system,  and  then,  by  a 
gradual  process  of  elimination,  to  supplant  it.  As  a  foundation,  a  Land 
or  Eegistration  Court  may  be  created,  having  special  jurisdiction  as  has 
the  Smrogate's  Court  in  our  existing  legal  procedure.  The  system  once 
inaugurated,  whenever  the  owner  of  land  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  registration,  he  presents  to  the  court  a  verified  petition,  which 
sets  forth  a  description  of  the  land,  the  name  of  the  owner,  his  condi- 
tion in  life,  the  names  and  addresses  of  adjoining  owners  and  occupants, 
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a  statement  of  all  encumbrances  known  to  the  petitioner,  the  name  of 
the  person  occupying  or  using  the  land,  and  other  details  of  similar 
nature.  Together  with  the  petition  is  filed  a  plan  of  the  property,  which 
must  conform  to  specifications  prepared  by  the  court.  Upon  filing  this 
application  the  petitioner  deposits  a  fixed  fee  to  cover  the  expense  of  the 
proceeding.  As  in  banki'uptcy,  the  law  may  provide  for  the  return  of 
all  unused  surplus,  or  for  a  demand  for  more  money  by  the  court  in 
proper  cases. 

The  petition  is  referred  to  an  examiner,  who  reports  to  the  com-t  the 
state  of  the  title.  Reasonable  time  is  allowed  for  this  work,  which  is, 
of  course,  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  search-making  which  marks  every 
change  of  title  under  om-  present  system.  Upon  a  favorable  report  fi'om 
the  examiner  —  or  even  without  it,  if  the  petitioner  elects  to  proceed  in 
such  a  case  —  a  general  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  application  is  issued 
by  order  of  the  court.  Copies  of  the  notice  are  mailed  to  each  party 
known  to  have  interest  in  the  proceeding,  and  to  former  and  adjoining 
owners,  while  general  notice  is  given  to  all  other  persons  by  advertisement. 

On  the  day  set  for  argument  opposing  claims  are  heard  by  the  court, 
and  any  one  may  appear.  If,  however,  no  one  objects  to  the  registra- 
tion of  the  title  in  the  name  of  the  petitioner,  and  if  the  court  is  satisfied 
from  the  evidence  Ijefore  it  that  he  is  legally  entitled  to  the  land,  or  if 
it  so  finds  after  trying  objections  to  the  title,  a  decree  for  confirmation 
and  registration  of  the  title  is  entered,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  is  trans- 
cribed in  a  book  called  the  registration  book.  This  entry  is  designated  in 
all  further  proceedings  as  the  Original  Certificate.  An  exact  copy  of  it  is 
delivered  to  the  owner,  and  this  is  known  as  the  Owner's  Duplicate  Copy. 

These  certificates  contain  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  de- 
scription of  it,  and  a  memorandum  of  the  encumbrances  set  forth  in  the 
decree.  From  this  time  all  dealings  with  the  land  which  create  encum- 
brances are  registered.  The  i>aj)er  creating  the  encumbrance  is  tiled, 
and  the  duplicate  certificate  is  annotated.  Without  presentation  of  the 
latter  no  mortgage  or  other  voluntary  encumbrance  can  be  registered. 
When  accomi*anied  by  the  duplicate  certificate  the  paper  is  stamjjed  and 
filed,  and  a  m(iraoran(him  of  its  nature  is  posted  upon  tlie  original  and 
upcm  the  duplicate  certifirmte.  Discharges  of  encumbrances  are  ncjted 
in  like  manner.  In  tlie  case  of  a  judgment  or  other  voluntary  lien  or 
encumbrance,  the  ]»a]»**r  creating  it  is  received  and  registered,  and  the 
owner  of  the  dujJicaU;  ccrtilirate  is  immediately  notititnl  to  laing  it  so 
that  the  encumbran(<i  may  Ixi  jiosted.  Compliance  with  this  notice  can 
be  enforced  by  the  court. 
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When  an  absolute  sale  is  made  the  deed  is  stamped  and  filed.  The 
old  certificates  are  cancelled  and  new  original  and  duplicate  certificates 
are  made  out,  on  which  are  entered,  simultaneously  with  the  filing  of 
the  deed,  all  encumbrances  not  discharged  on  the  old  certificates.  If  a 
part  only  of  the  land  included  in  the  certificate  is  sold,  the  grantor  gets 
a  new  certificate  for  his  remaining  land ;  or  if  a  plan  of  subdivision  has 
been  verified  by  the  court,  he  may  have  an  endorsement  entered  on  the 
back  of  his  old  certificate  that  it  is  cancelled  as  to  lot  numbered  so  and  so, 
in  which  case  the  purchaser  receives  a  certificate  for  the  land  actually  sold. 

In  this  way  the  exact  state  of  the  title  is  shown  at  any  time  by  a 
glance  at  the  original  certificate.  The  certificate  is  conclusive  of  all 
matters  stated  on  its  face.  Inasmuch  as  the  holder's  rights  against  land 
are  registered  rights,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  title  at  any  time. 
While  the  expense  of  the  first  registration  of  land  is  no  more  than  is  in- 
volved in  the  ordinary  search  of  an  attorney,  the  title  does  not  rest  upon 
his  mere  opinion.  It  is  certam  and  secure  as  against  outstanding  ad- 
verse interests,  except  for  some  peculiar  cases.  For  these  a  special  stat- 
ute of  limitations  runs,  upon  the  expiration  of  which  the  registered  title 
becomes  absolutely  mdefeasible. 

An  assurance  fund  has  been  frequently  established  in  connection 
with  this  system.  This  fund,  which  is  accumulated  by  charging  a  small 
fee  upon  each  registration  of  land,  is  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  registration.  Experience  demonstrates,  however,  that  such 
injuries  are  practically  unknown,  and  do  not  warrant  such  accumulation. 

In  every  State  in  which  the  Torrens  system  has  been  introduced  it 
has  awakened  opposition,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  those  whose 
fees  are  lessened  by  its  operation.  Because  of  this  opposition,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  laws  upon  which  it  rests  has  been  searchingly  re- 
viewed. The  courts,  however,  have  uniformly  decided  that  the  system 
can  be  adapted  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  law  without  serious  difficulty.  It 
is  true  that  the  original  Illinois  act  of  1895  was  set  aside  on  the  ground 
that  it  conferred  judicial  functions  upon  non- judicial  officers.  In  1897, 
however,  a  new  act  was  drawn,  applicable  to  Cook  County  alone.  This 
remedied  the  defects  of  the  former  act  and  it  has  been  sustained  by  the 
courts.  In  Massachusetts  numerous  ingenious  objections  were  made  to 
the  law.  The  questions  involved  were  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  law  was  sustained. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  system,  the  recorder  of 
the  Court  of  Land  Registration  in  Massachusetts  recently  wrote  to  me 
in  part  as  follows : 


i 
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Petitions  have  now  been  filed  in  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  from  sixty-eight 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  aggregating  in  assessed  value  about  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars.  Certificates  of  title,  based  on  decrees  entered  in  this  court, 
have  been  issued  from  eleven  different  registries  of  deeds  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  and  so  far  west  as  Worcester  County.  The  number  of  certificates  issued  in  the 
various  registries  would  aggregate  something  like  one  thousand,  I  should  estimate. 

While  the  use  of  the  act  has  not  been  availed  of  with  anything  like  a  rush,  the 
system  has  had  a  steady  and  very  satisfactory  growth,  in  my  opinion,  since  the 
operation  of  the  same  began.  People  who  have  had  their  land  registered  seem  to  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  advantages  accruing  to  them  under  the  land  registration 
act,  and  return  to  file  other  petitions.  From  a  business  standpoint,  that  is  really 
the  practical  and  ultimate  test  of  any  system  which  seeks  to  supplant  or  improve  a 
present  established  one. 

In  making  a  sale  of  registered  land  it  is  entirely  practical  to  start  and  consum- 
mate the  transaction  on  the  same  day.  As  the  system  grows,  this  is  an  item  which 
will  be  of  very  gi*eat  importance  to  the  business  communities  of  the  State  in  times 
of  sudden  stringency  in  the  money  market,  or  of  panic. 

Large  tracts  of  land  to  cut  up  in  streets  and  lots  is  the  best  illustration  of  the 
future  advantages  to  flow  from  the  act,  as  all  subsequent  purchasers  of  single  house 
lots,  and  mortgagees  of  the  same,  get  a  registered  title  at  a  nominal  expense  of  $2.50 
for  a  deed,  or  $L50  for  a  mortgage. 

Inasmuch  as  land  which  is  once  registered  remains  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  forever,  it  is  evident  that  wherever  registration  is  intro- 
duced it  will  supplant  any  older  system.  The  channel  of  change  is 
open  in  one  direction  and  closed  in  the  other.  The  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ment, however,  will  vary.  It  may  be  accelerated  by  law,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, by  forbidding  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in  unregistered  prop- 
erty, or  by  requiring  registration  as  an  incident  of  mortgage  foreclosure. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  present  more  than  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  subject.  The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  raise  many  ques- 
tions as  to  the  operation  of  the  plan  in  detail.  An  answer  to  them 
would,  however,  unduly  prolong  this  article;  and,  so  far  as  the  practical 
problem  is  concerned,  they  may,  each  and  all,  be  dismissed  without  dis- 
cussion. The  solid,  unimjjeachable  fact  remains  that  no  State  or  coun- 
try which  has  used  the  registration  system  has  abandoned  it,  and  that 
all  those  things  which  real  property  law  should  enable  a  man  to  accom- 
plish with  land  can  1)6  easily  brought  to  j)ass  under  the  Torrens  system. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  so  simi>lc  and  practicable  a  ]>lan  has  not  been 
earlier  introduced  throughout  the  United  States.  At  present,  in  view 
of  recent  and  proposed  l(!gislation,  it  would  not  bo  an  unwarrantable 
prediction  that  another  (piarter  of  a  centui-y  will  not  pass  ])efore  a  vast 
majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  will  have  enacted  laws  to  bring 
about  its  introduction  into  their  res^jective  Commonwealtlis. 

William  C.  Mains. 
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The  United  States  has  7  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  earth,  and 
5  per  cent  only  of  the  world's  population.  One  in  20  of  the  people  of 
the  world  owe  allegiance  to  Uncle  Sam.  In  numbers,  we  are  exceeded 
by  China,  which  has  more  than  one-fomih  of  the  earth's  inhabitants; 
the  British  Empire,  with  nearly  one-fourth;  and  Russia,  with  about 
one -twelfth.  All  the  people  of  China  and  85  per  cent  of  those  of  the 
British  Empire  represent  an  early  civilization ;  the  Russians  promise  a 
high  civilization  in  the  future ;  while  the  United  States  stands  for  the 
highest  type  of  the  civilization  of  to-day.  After  us  in  numbers  are 
Germany,  with  3.7  per  cent  of  the  earth's  population;  Austria -Hungary 
and  Japan,  with  3  per  cent  each;  and  France,  with  2.5  per  cent. 

With  only  one -twentieth  of  the  earth's  population,  we  have  subdued 
and  devoted  to  the  use  of  man  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cultivated 
land  of  the  earth,  that  is,  more  than  India  or  China,  with  their  enor- 
mous populations;  and  our  400,000,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation 
produce  in  such  profusion  as  to  give  us  preeminence  in  most  of  the 
products  of  agriculture.  Of  the  wheat  of  the  earth  we  contribute  21 
per  cent,  which  is  more  than  any  other  nation.  Russia  produces  but 
15  per  cent,  and  France  but  12  per  cent.  We  export  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  our  crop  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Europe.  Indian 
corn,  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  still  finds  its  home 
in  American  soil;  for  four-fifths  of  the  world's  crop  is  grown  in  North 
America,  and  not  less  than  76  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 

Oats  are  more  cosmopolitan.  We  produce  a  little  more  than  a 
fourth,  and  are  slightly  exceeded  by  Russia,  while  Germany  produces 
about  three-fifths  as  much  as  the  United  States. 

Rye  and  barley  are  a  different  story.  Of  these  two  cereals  the 
United  States  produces  scarcely  any,  while  Russia  raises  more  than  half 
the  world's  crop  of  the  former  and  a  fourth  of  the  latter,  leading  the 
world  in  these  two  cereals.  Of  rice  we  produce  but  a  trifling  amount, 
in  comparison  with  the  enormous  crops  of  China  and  India. 

As  with  corn,  so  with  cotton.  Of  this  textile  fibre  the  United 
States  furnishes  three-fourths  of  the  world's  supply,  while  India  con- 
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tributes  but  one-eighth,  and  Eg}'pt  one-tenth.  Two-thirds  of  our  crop 
goes  to  Europe,  to  supply  the  factories  of  England  and  the  Continent. 
Two-thirds  of  the  cotton  manufactured  in  Europe  is  raised  by  negro 
labor  in  our  Southern  States. 

In  the  production  of  other  fibres,  the  showing  is  not  by  any  means 
so  favorable  to  the  United  States.  In  the  matter  of  wool,  we  are  ex- 
ceeded by  Australia,  Argentina,  and  Eussia,  which  produce,  respectively, 
19,  15,  and  14  per  cent  of  the  world's  product,  while  the  United  States 
contributes  only  11  per  cent,  and  spends  $20,000,000  annually  in  sup- 
plying her  deficiency.  Of  raw  silk  we  produce  none;  of  hemp  4  per 
cent  only,  while  Eussia  raises  nearly  half  the  world's  supply ;  and  of  flax 
fibre  very  little.  Here  again  Eussia  comes  to  the  front,  with  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  world's  supply. 

Potatoes  we  gave  to  Europe,  and  Europe  almost  monopolizes  their 
cultivation;  producing  over  nine-tenths  of  the  world's  crop,  while  the 
United  States  raises  less  than  one-tenth  of  it. 

Our  production  of  sugar  from  all  sources  —  from  the  cane  of  Louisi- 
ana, Porto  Eico,  and  Hawaii,  and  from  beets  —  is  but  8  per  cent  of  that 
of  the  world.  Of  cane  sugar  we  raise  about  one-sixth,  and  of  beet  sugar 
little  more  than  1  per  cent.  We  spend  $100,000,000  per  year  on  im- 
ported sugar. 

Of  coffee  and  tea  we  raise  comparatively  trifling  amounts,  importing 
practically  all  we  use;  but  in  the  production  of  tobacco  we  lead  with 
37  j)er  cent  of  the  world's  product.  In  the  production  of  hops  we  are 
exceeded  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  our  country  producing  but  18 
per  cent  of  the  world's  crop. 

In  the  making  of  alcoholic  liquors  this  country  does  not  take  high 
rank.  Of  the  wine  of  the  world,  we  contribute  1  per  cent  only ;  of 
spirits  10  per  cent;  and  c)f  beer  19  \)eY  cent.  Germany  and  Great 
r>ritain  excel  us  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  and  France,  Germany,  Eussia, 
and  Austria  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits. 

In  live  stock  our  standing  is  good.  We  have  one-fourtli  of  the 
horses,  or  more  than  any  otlier  country  except  Eussia;  and  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  cattle,  far  more  than  any  other  country.  We  have  only 
7  ]ieT  cent  of  the  sheep,  and  here  we  are  exceeded  by  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, and  Eussia;  but  we  have  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  Iiogs  on  earth. 
Our  meat  production  is  nearly  one-third  that  of  the  earth;  our  catch  of 
fish  is  pro|K)rtionately  but  little  less ;  and  both  are  far  greater  than  tliose 
of  any  other  country.  Our  dairy  products  are  nearly  one-fourth  those  of 
t!ie  earth,  and  nearly  double  those  of  any  other  country, 
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Summing  up,  it  appears  that  of  the  entire  agricultural  product  of 
the  world  the  United  States  produces  23  per  cent  —  a  little  less  than 
one-fourth;  while  Kussia  produces  15  per  cent,  and  Germany  and 
France  12  per  cent  each.  This  proportion  of  the  agiicultural  product 
of  the  earth  which  is  contributed  by  the  United  States,  enormous  when 
contrasted  with  her  population  and  area,  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  for  every  man  here  engaged  in  agriculture  a  product  valued  at 
S900  is  contributed,  while  the  average  Frenchman  produces  but  $580, 
and  the  average  German  but  $510,  in  agricultural  products.  In  other 
words,  the  average  American  farmer  produces  over  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  citizen  of  any  other  nationality.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  the  farms  of  the  United  States  have  larger  areas.  The  average 
farmer  of  this  country  cultivates  44  acres,  while  the  Frenchman  culti- 
vates but  13,  and  the  German  but  8.  On  the  other  hand,  farming  is 
more  intensive  in  Europe  than  in  America,  the  product  per  acre  being 
probably  nearly  twice  as  great;  but  with  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  land  and  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  America,  it  is  plainly  a  good  busi- 
ness policy  for  the  American  to  get  his  crops  by  the  use  of  much  land, 
with  a  minimum  of  labor.  He  is  enabled  by  the  use  of  better  tools  and 
more  machinery  to  work  an  area  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the 
European  cultivates.  The  American  uses  machinery  in  farming  as  far 
as  possible ;  the  European  scarcely  at  all. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  manufacture  is,  in 
many  respects,  quite  as  strong  as  in  agriculture.  Of  the  cotton  cloth  of 
tlie  world  we  make  more  than  one-fifth,  being  excelled  by  Great  Britain 
only.  Of  the  woollen  cloth  we  make  nearly  one-fourth,  excelling  in 
that  respect  the  mother  coimtry.  Of  linen  we  make  27  per  cent  of 
the  world's  product  —  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Germany,  our  near- 
est competitor.  Of  the  paper  of  the  world  we  manufacture  no  less  than 
46  per  cent  —  not  much  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  world,  three 
times  as  much  as  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
France.  Of  glass  we  make  neaiiy  a  third  of  the  world's  product,  while 
France,  our  nearest  competitor,  makes  less  than  one-fourth. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  that  our  preemi- 
nence over  other  nations  is  more  decided  than  in  any  other  commodity. 
The  time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago  as  to  be  beyond  the  remembrance  of 
most  of  the  present  generation,  when,  as  iron-makers,  we  were  in  an 
infantile  condition.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  became  the  leading 
nation  of  the  earth  in  respect  to  this,  the  most  important,  branch  of 
manufactures.     Now  34  per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  world  comes 
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from  our  mines;  34  per  cent  of  the  pig  iron  comes  from  our  furnaces; 
and  37  per  cent  of  the  steel  is  produced  in  our  crucibles  and  converters. 
There  is  no  other  country  on  earth  which  approaches  this  production. 
Germany's  share  in  the  world's  product  of  iron  ore  is  less  than  one- 
fourth,  and  of  pig  ii'on  only  a  little  more  than  one -fifth.  Her  steel 
product  is  only  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  ours.  Great  Britain  pro- 
duces half  as  much  iron  ore  and  two-thirds  as  much  pig  iron  as  this 
country  does,  and  her  steel  product  is  just  one-half  as  large  as  ours. 

Of  all  the  manufactured  goods  produced  on  earth,  the  United  States 
contributes  more  than  one-third,  or  34  per  cent.  Her  production  of 
manufactured  goods  is  nearly  seven  times  as  great  as  her  proportion  of 
population.  Great  Britain  contributes  15  per  cent  of  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  earth,  Germany  12  per  cent,  and  France  11  per  cent. 

These  figures  suggest  an  extraordinary  efficiency  for  the  American 
artisan,  which  is  borne  out  by  examination  of  the  figures  of  production 
and  of  occupations.  The  average  gi'oss  manufactured  product,  per  hand, 
in  the  United  States  has  a  value  of  $1,900  per  annum.  The  French 
artisan,  under  the  same  definition,  produces  $650;  the  English  artisan, 
S485 ;  and  the  German,  S450.  In  other  words,  the  product,  per  hand, 
of  the  United  States  artisan  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  his 
nearest  competitor.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  these  figures,  al- 
though comparable  with  one  another,  are  not  correct  as  representing  the 
value  of  the  manufacturing  processes.  The  value  of  the  raw  material 
should  have  been  subtracted  from  that  of  the  gross  product  before  divid- 
ing it  by  the  number  of  hands.  This  would,  naturally,  reduce  the 
figures,  but  it  would  reduce  them  practically  in  the  same  proportion. 

This  enormous  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  artisans  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Europe  on  the  other,  which 
is  due  mainly  to  the  universal  use  in  this  country  of  the  most  modern 
machinery  and  methods,  enables  us  not  only  to  hold  our  own  markets, 
but  to  invade  successfully  the  liome  uiarkets  of  other  countries,  to  send 
coal  to  Newcastle,  steel  to  Shefiield,  and  cotton  to  I>ancashire. 

In  mining  tlie  showing  is  still  more  favorable  to  us.  Of  course,  in 
this  branch  of  industry  we  enjoy  the  possession  of  an  abundance  of  ores 
easily  mined  and  worked,  which  fact  is  our  chief  advantage.  Of  the 
coal  of  the  earth  we  produce  29  per  cent  —  more  even  than  Great 
Britain,  which  is  now  producing  27  per  cent.  Of  j^etroleum  we  pro- 
duce 43  per  cent,  Ijeing  exceeded  in  this  product  by  Kussia,  which 
prcxluces  more  than  half  the  world's  total.  Of  gold  we  produce  31  per 
cent,  and  of  silver  33  j>er  cent,  )>cing  tlie  leading  producer  of  both  met- 
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als.  Of  copper  we  produce  56  per  cent;  our  nearest  competitor  being 
Spain,  with  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  world's  production.  Of  lead 
we  produce  a  fourth ;  again  Spain  follows,  with  a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth.  Of  quicksilver  we  produce  29  per  cent.  Here  again  we  are  ex- 
ceeded by  Spain,  whose  gi-eat  mine  at  Almaden  produces  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  world's  supply.  Of  zinc  we  produce  one-fourth,  and  here 
we  are  exceeded  by  the  zinc  region  of  Western  Europe  —  the  Khine 
Provinces,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  from  which  come  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  world's  supply.  Tin  is  the  only  metal  of  importance  in 
the  arts  which  we  do  not  produce  in  quantity.  Of  the  total  of  all 
the  mining  products  of  the  earth  the  United  States  produces  not  less 
than  39  per  cent,  which  is  a  far  gi-eater  proportion  than  that  of  any 
other  country. 

The  business  of  transporting  passengers  and  goods  from  place  to 
place  is  one  of  vast  magnitude.  It  is  estimated  that  $6,000,000,000 
are  annually  expended  by  the  world  in  such  transportation.  Of  the 
agencies  in  use  the  railroad  has  come  to  be  the  chief.  For  the  last  two 
generations  the  United  States  has  been  busily  engaged  in  building  up 
a  railroad  system  and  developing  its  management,  so  that  it  now  pos- 
sesses a  most  effective  and  thorough  means  of  internal  communication. 
With  our  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles  we  have  nearly  200,000  miles 
of  railroads.  Our  railroads  comprise  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
mileage  of  the  earth,  and  exceed  in  mileage  those  of  all  Europe. 

Our  shipping  stands  in  nominal  tonnage  next  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  latter  country  possesses  38  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  world ; 
the  United  States  has  20  per  cent.  After  the  United  States  comes  the 
double  kingdom  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  which,  with  Denmark,  has  10 
per  cent  of  the  shipping  of  the  world,  one-half  the  amount  which  sails 
under  the  United  States  flag.  The  next  i'S  Germany,  which  possesses 
6  per  cent  only.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  although  our  merchant 
fleet  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  very  large  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  nations. 

Summing  up  the  earnings  of  the  various  agencies  of  transportation, 
it  appears  that,  of  the  total  amount  of  such  earnings  in  the  world,  the 
share  of  the  United  States  is  very  nearly  one-third,  or  32  per  cent. 
This  is  considerably  more  than  double  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  14 
per  cent;  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  Germany,  with  12  per 
cent;  and  nearly  three  times  that  of  France,  whose  share  is  11  per  cent. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  this  country  does  not  bear  as  high  a  propor- 
tion to  its  population  as  do  its  industries,  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
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few  commodities,  either  food  materials,  raw  materials  for  manufactm^s, 
or  manufactured  goods,  which  are  not  produced  in  this  country ;  so  that 
there  is  little  occasion  for  purchasing  goods  derived  from  foreign  sources. 
Hence,  our  imports  are  small,  being  only  8  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
of  all  countries. 

As  to  exports,  we  have  first  to  supply  our  own  people,  and  it  is  the 
surplus  only  which  is  sold  to  others.  That  surplus  is,  however,  rela- 
tively large.  It  is  nearly  double  the  imports,  the  balance  of  trade  being 
largely  and  continuously  in  our  favor.  Our  exports  are  commonly  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  all  countries.  Though  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  products  are  sold  abroad,  perhaps  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
still  our  exports  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  country,  slightly  ex- 
ceeding even  those  of  Great  Britain.  Henry  Gannett. 
21 


OUR   PUBLIC  UNTIDINESS. 

The  average  American  is  pretty  weU  satisfied  with  his  own  country 
and  people.  However  smaU  his  knowledge  of  foreign  lands,  he  has 
always  —  at  least  until  recent  years  —  been  noted  for  his  confident  as- 
surance that  his  own  land  is  the  best  the  sun  shines  on.  He  has  been 
wont  to  look  upon  the  Old  World  as  "effete,"  and  to  resent  criticism  of 
American  ways;  retorting  usually  upon  such  criticism  by  shifting  the 
issue  to  something  on  which  he  could  advance  a  tu  quoque  to  the  advo- 
cate of  the  British  or  German  or  Italian  example.  This  provincial  com- 
placency has,  however,  received  many  rude  shocks  of  late  years,  and 
tends  to  disappear  through  larger  contact  with  the  world  about  us. 
Wider  horizons  are  already  beginning  to  broaden  our  views  of  our  own 
institutions,  and  we  are  occasionally  subjected  to  searchings  of  heart 
which  are  no  doubt  good  for  our  souls. 

Amid  the  varied  shocks  which  our  national  self-satisfaction  is  bound 
to  receive  in  the  process  of  om-  graduation  from  insularity  to  world- 
power,  there  is  one  in  preparation  which  may  come  as  a  surprise  even 
to  weU-educated  Americans,  although  its  cause  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  painful  consciousness  to  individuals,  especially  to  Americans  who 
have  travelled  abroad.  We  are  slowly  learning  that  we  are  the  most 
untidy  among  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  We  are  gradually 
awaking  to  the  humiliating  embarrassment  of  one  who,  entering  a  com- 
pany of  his  fellow-men,  discovers  that  he  alone  among  them  is  shabby 
and  unkempt,  and  that  he  has  entirely  failed  to  apprehend  the  ideas  of 
dress  and  the  standards  of  personal  appearance  that  prevail  among  those 
whose  company  he  is  to  frequent. 

The  discovery  that  there  is  more  of  filth,  squalor,  and  general  slov- 
enliness in  public  places  and  works,  in  streets,  squares,  river-sides, 
docks,  quays,  roads,  and  bridges  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  first  or  even  second  rank  is  a  humbling  but  salu- 
tary experience.  In  what  may  be  called  our  public  housekeeping,  in  the 
outward  appearance  and  maintenance  of  places  and  works  administered 
by  public  or  semi-public  enterprise,  we  rank  with  Turkey  rather  than 
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with  England  or  Germany.  Oriental  Japan,  tiny  Switzerland,  and  slow- 
going  Holland  stand  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect.  Our 
national  slovenliness  is  seen  in  dirty  streets  and  unsightly  water  fronts ; 
in  ill-kept  squares,  ragged  side-walks,  and  abominable  pavements;  in 
shabby  railway -stations  and  embankment  walls  built  up  of  rotting  sleep- 
ers ;  and  in  a  thousand  shiftless  substitutes  for  solid  permanent  works. 
The  unspeakable  country  roads  which  abound  in  so  many  regions  not 
only  illustrate  the  existence,  but  also  demonstrate  the  folly,  of  this  semi- 
barbarous  slackness  of  administration;  for  they  constitute  the  most 
costly  means  of  transportation  possible,  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  every 
farmer  and  other  resident,  and  are  a  clog  upon  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  regions  they  traverse.  Tidiness  and  the  efficient  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic works  cost  more  in  the  first  outlay  than  negligence;  but  they  save 
this  excess  many  times  over  in  the  end. 

Dirt  has  been  defined  as  "  matter  out  of  place  " ;  disorder  as  "  things 
out  of  place."  When  both  "matter  "  and  "things  "  are  out  of  place,  we 
have  in  the  combination  of  dirt  and  disorder  one  of  the  commonest  mani- 
festations of  untidiness.  Now  untidiness  is  the  imfailing  concomitant 
of  wastefulness,  and  we  are  a  notoriously  wasteful  people.  We  possess 
abundance  of  energy,  but  perhaps  little  thrift.  Tidiness,  like  thrift, 
requires  attention  to  details ;  wastefulness  scorns  details.  But  untidi- 
ness is  also  often,  and  largely,  due  to  ignorance,  and  is  thus  amenable  to 
the  corrective  influence  of  education.  To  open  a  man's  eyes  to  the  sordid- 
ness  of  his  conditions  and  environment  sometimes  suffices  to  work  the 
cure  of  those  conditions.  Settlement-workers  have  often  proved  this  in 
dealing  with  individuals  in  dismal  tenement-houses;  and  untidiness  in 
public  administration  will  in  like  maimer  surely  abate  before  an  awak- 
ened puljlic  consciousness.  We  are  an  untidy  people  largely  because 
we  do  not  realize  how  untidy  we  are. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Euroj)e,  an  intelligent  American  often  opens  his 
eyes  to  the  inferiority  of  our  prevailing  standards  of  public  housekeep- 
ing; but  if  he  fails  to  ap]jrehend  this  while  abroad,  it  is  painfully 
im])re8sed  upon  him  when  he  disembarks  at  New  York  on  his  return. 
Arriving  at  the  richest  ])ort  of  the  New  World,  he  lands  at  a  decrepit 
wo(xlen  drKik,  covered  ])y  a  chea])  shed  of  timlnir  and  sheet-iron.  For 
this  shabby  landing  the  city  rec^eives  a  rental  of  many  thousands  of  d(jl- 
lars  from  the  steamship  com])any.  Emerging  from  this  unworthy  struc- 
ture he  finds  himself  ii]xm  a  street  U)  which  for  dirt,  dilajadation,  and 
general  squalor  of  api»carance  it  would  Ihj  hard  to  find  a  match  outside 
of  our  own  country.     Coustantuiople  can  rival  it,  but  Constantinople  is 
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at  least  picturesque.  Instead  of  the  solid  and  imposing  warehouses  of 
a  European  water-front  street,  he  sees  before  him  a  disgraceful  array  of 
buildings,  with  sidewalk-sheds  and  awnings  of  every  variety  of  de- 
sign, lieight,  and  decrepitude.  The  rough  and  ill-swept  pavements  are 
in  keeping  with  the  dirty  and  irregular  sidewalks.  Upon  this  street 
the  imperial  commerce  of  the  port  is  forever  in  process  of  transportation 
—  and  forever  being  blockaded.  One  crosses  it  at  peril  of  his  life. 
Foreign  visitors  are  amazed  at  this  first  contact  with  the  material  civil- 
ization of  the  Western  Continent.  They  cannot  understand  how  the 
enormous  wealth  and  restless  activity  of  the  American  people  in  then- 
greatest  city  should  tolerate  such  wretched  municipal  housekeeping,  and 
be  allied  with  such  callous  indifference  to  appearances. 

This  untidiness  along  the  shore  is  not  peculiar  to  New  York.  There 
is  hardly  an  American  seaport  whose  water-front  is  not  a  disgrace  to 
our  civilization.  In  some  cities  there  is  more  of  this  untidiness  than 
in  others ;  but  few  among  them  can  boast  of  water-fronts  that  reflect 
credit  on  our  tastes  and  habits.  The  first  draft  of  this  paper  was 
written  in  Portland,  Maine,  a  city  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  residential 
streets  and  of  its  admirable  Eastern  and  Western  Promenades,  as  well 
as  for  the  charm  and  culture  of  its  society.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  taste 
and  prosperity  these  reveal,  the  city's  wharves  and  the  adjacent  streets 
are  not  merely  untidy,  but  positively  filthy.  The  massive  granite  Cus- 
tom House  and  the  truly  beautiful  marble  Post-Otiice  look  down  upon 
unswept  and  ill-paved  streets,  with  irregular  sidewalks  and  decaying 
fences,  leading  to  rotting  and  unpainted  wooden  fish-houses,  sail-lofts, 
and  ferry -houses  unredeemed  by  even  a  touch  of  picturesqueness.  One 
may  note  similar  evidences  of  this  national  weakness  in  any  of  our  large 
maritime  cities :  it  is  not  peculiar  to  New  England.  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  Baltimore  all  repeat  the  tale  in  vary- 
ing keys,  and  size  and  wealth  make  no  difference  jper  se  in  the  refrain. 
Provincetown  and  New  Bedford  and  Gloucester  and  New  Orleans  have  a 
redeeming  element  of  the  picturesque ;  but  they  all  have  untidy  water- 
fronts and  dirty  streets.  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  its  neighbor  Ports- 
mouth exhibit  filth  and  squalor  unsurpassed  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 

Things  are  no  better  in  our  American  river-towns.  Take  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  as  an  instance.  Here  is  a  city  prominent  in  the  rich  and 
long-settled  Eastern  States  for  the  beauty  of  its  residential  portions  and 
for  the  energy,  wealth,  and  taste  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  parks  and  pub- 
lic buildings  are  of  exceptional  beauty ;  but  its  Connecticut  Eiver  front 
is  for  the  most  part  as  dirty  and  shabby  as  the  sea-frontage  of  any  of  our 
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maritime  ports.  While  European  river-cities  wisely  spend  millions  upon 
permanent  embankments  of  stone,  furnishing  river-quays  often  embel- 
lished with  masterpieces  of  architectm-e  and  planted  with  trees,  and  main- 
tain these  almost  invariably  with  remarkable  thrift  and  care,  our  own 
rivers  in  their  passage  through  populous  towns  are  left  to  the  hap  and 
hazard  of  trade-movements  and  private  interests,  and  are  fringed  with 
the  filthiest  and  most  dilapidated  streets,  sheds,  buildings,  factories,  and 
decaying  wooden  wharves.  The  bridges  that  cross  them  are,  with  a  few 
notable  and  most  praiseworthy  exceptions,  utterly  inartistic  structures  of 
iron  or  wood,  often  unkempt  and  dirty,  which  the  beautiful  stone-arched 
or  masonry-  and  steel-bridges  of  even  second-rate  and  third-rate  Euro- 
pean towns  would  put  to  shame. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake,  furthermore,  of  imagining  that  such 
municipal  slovenliness  is  confined  to  water  fronts  by  sea  or  river. 
Would  it  were  so,  indeed !  But  the  unattractive  vicinage  of  the  rail- 
way-station or  terminus  in  too  many  American  towns  forbids  any  such 
exemption  of  inland  towns  from  the  reproach  of  untidiness.  There  has 
been  unquestionably  a  considerable  improvement  in  this  field  of  public 
economy  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  an  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment has  led  to  the  erection  of  many  attractive  stations  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  their  immediate  surroundings ;  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done,  both  in  large  and  small  towns,  before  the  European  standards  of 
neatness  and  elegance  in  the  aspect  and  maintenance  of  railway  ter- 
miui,  through-stations,  yards,  and  permanent  way  become  generally 
characteristic  of  American  railroads.  Portland,  'Maine,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  may  be  cited  as  in- 
stances of  taste  and  enlightenment  in  the  approaches  as  well  as  the 
aspect  of  railway  staticjns  in  the  East.  Contrast  witli  these  the  desolate 
and  forbidding  open  space  ab(jut  the  station  at  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, or  the  utterly  unworthy  and  f(jrbidding  sheds  that  do  duty  for 
the  station  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Buflalo!  In  Eur(j|)ean  cities 
the  railway  station  is  regarded  as  a  public  monument,  and  the  munici- 
pality and  railway  join  forces  to  make  it  and  its  surroundings  an  orna- 
ment of  the  city.  How  different  from  the  ordinary  American  ])ractice! 
Or,  in  an  allied,  but  different,  field,  contrast  the  imposing  aj)proaches  to 
the  new  Alexander  III  liridgo  at  Paris,  with  the  wretchedly  inade(|iiat(i 
and  unattractive  terminals  of  the  far  great (;r  and  mon^  imposing  lirooklyn 
JJ^idg(^     Examples  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied  almost  <id  injlnituvi. 

If  we  turn  to  the  minor  details  of  j)u})lic  housekeeping,  the  contrasts 
with  European  standards  are  quito  as  striking.     Take,  for  example,  our 
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city  streets :  their  pavements,  curbing,  catch-basins,  and  sidewalks ;  the 
lampposts,  hydrants,  and  street-signs.  Consider  each  of  these  by  turn 
in  the  three  matters  of  design,  construction,  and  maintenance.  While 
there  has  been  gratifying  progress  in  these  matters  in  many  places,  it  is 
still  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  American  street  in  which  all  these  details 
have  been  treated  with  equal  care,  skill,  and  taste.  There  is  an  appear- 
ance of  finish,  even  of  elegance,  that  characterizes  the  well-appointed, 
well-regulated,  well-kept  streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  of  scores 
of  smaller  cities  of  the  Old  World,  but  which  is  very  exceptional  in 
America.  Let  the  reader  who  disputes  this  inspect  in  person  a  half- 
mile  of  any  important  street  in  his  own  town,  and  render  an  impartial 
and  critical  report  on  what  he  sees.  Is  the  roadway  perfectly  graded, 
properly  crowned  in  cross-section,  and  neatly  guttered?  What  is  the 
quality  of  the  pavement  as  to  material  and  execution  ?  Is  it  maintained 
in  good  order,  or  full  of  holes  and  ridges  ?  Is  it  carefully  swept  and  are 
the  sweepings  promptly  removed?  What  is  the  condition  of  the  curb? 
Is  it  even,  straight,  and  of  the  proper  height?  What  are  the  character 
and  state  of  repair  of  the  sidewalks?  Are  the  names  of  streets  clearly 
indicated  at  every  corner  by  legible  signs  ?  Are  the  lampposts  of  artis- 
tic or  even  respectable  design  and  properly  maintained  ?  A  single  in- 
spection of  tliis  kind  is  an  admirable  object-lesson.  How  many  city 
streets  in  the  United  States  could  undergo  such  an  examination  with 
results  wholly  creditable  to  the  city  authorities? 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  telegraph-poles  and  trolley-poles,  both 
of  which  are  proper*  subjects  for  municipal  supervision  and  regulation, 
but  which  seldom  receive  the  attention  which  should  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  Usually  they  are  cheap  and  shabby  in  appearance,  sometimes 
offensively  ugly.  They  are  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil,  whereas  they 
need  not  be  an  evil  even  when  they  are  necessary.  New  York  has 
shown  that  in  large  cities,  at  least,  they  are  not  a  necessity.  The  dem- 
onstration has  cost  millions,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  cost.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  town  should  fail  to  require  the  companies,  to  which  it 
grants  the  use  of  its  streets  for  poles  and  tracks,  to  conform  to  definite 
requirements  as  to  material,  size,  design,  and  maintenance  of  the  equip- 
ment; while  in  many  cases  these  disfiguring  accessories  could  be  kept 
ofi'  the  important  streets  altogether  and  made  comparatively  inoffensive 
in  others. 

I  have  touched  the  surface  of  my  subject  at  a  few  isolated  points 
among  many  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  observant  readers.  Those 
mentioned  must  suffice  as  illustrations. 
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If  we  now  inquire  the  reasons  of  this  national  weakness,  the  answer 
must  be  sought,  first,  in  the  newness  and  rapidity  of  our  material  develop- 
ment. The  surroundings  and  accessories  of  our  modern  American  life 
are  not  the  ripe  product  of  a  highly  concentrated  civilization  growing  up 
by  slow  degrees  through  a  couple  of  thousand  years.  The  American 
colonists  brought  with  them,  it  is  true,  to  the  virgin  forests  of  the  New 
World  the  tastes  and  standards  of  the  Old  World  culture ;  but  these  they 
were  soon  compelled  to  modify  or  abandon,  contenting  themselves  with 
as  near  a  semblance  of  the  refinements  and  elegancies  of  the  motherland 
as  they  could  manufacture  for  themselves  out  of  the  raw  material.  This 
semblance  was  of  necessity  a  makeshift :  they  could  not  reproduce  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  civilization  they  had  left  behind.  The  abun- 
dance of  timber,  for  one  thing,  and  the  scarcity  of  good  masons  in  a 
land  where  tree-cutting  and  agriculture  absorbed  nearly  all  the  available 
labor  compelled  the  substitution  of  wood  for  stone  in  every  kind  of 
construction.  After  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  stalwart  energy  of  the 
people  was  employed  in  the  rapid  extension  of  population  and  agricul- 
ture Westward,  rather  than  in  the  concentrated  development  of  the 
East.  It  was  more  important  to  build  a  hundred  miles  of  new  roads, 
however  rough,  than  to  grade  and  make  perfect  ten  miles  akeady  built. 
The  money  that  in  Europe  would  have  gone  to  the  building  of  a  single 
fine  stone  bridge  was  here  employed  to  better  purpose  in  building 
twenty  new  bridges  of  wood,  however  unsightly  and  primitive.  Wooden 
wharves  sufficed  for  the  commerce  of  newly  developed  ports.  To  get 
things  done  somehow,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  was  better  than  not  to  have 
them  done  at  aU. 

This  became  the  habit  of  American  enterprise.  It  was  the  result  of 
necessity,  and  developed  a  readiness  to  adopt  the  nearest  means  to  a 
given  end,  in  preference  to  a  better  means  that  was  more  remote.  To 
this  we  doubtless  owe  not  only  the  rapid  sulijugation  to  man's  use  of 
the  vast  territory  of  the  States,  })ut  also  the  ready  contrivance,  the  daring 
spirit  of  innovation,  and  the  inventiveness  of  the  American  people.  Our 
railways  were  often  the  ]»ioneerH,  not  the  tardy  followers  of  po])ulation 
and  commerce;  they  created  business  instead  of  waiting  upon  its  gradual 
advanr^e  over  the  plains  and  through  tlie  forests.  The  necessity  of  rapid 
construction  at  low  cost  compelled  the  building  of  roads  with  light  rails, 
single  track,  wocnlen  l)ridges,  and  frail  trestles,  leaving  to  future  devel- 
opment the  rebuilding  of  the  ]>ernianent  way  in  a  thorough  and  substan- 
tial manner. 

Similar  systems  of  makeshift  and  temporary  construction  were  made- 
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necessary  in  other  branches  of  engineering ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  led  in  time  to  lowered  standards,  as  to  materials  and  finish,  in  al- 
most all  branches  of  the  public  administration  of  material  things.  It 
excluded  all  artistic  considerations,  all  thought  of  "looks,"  of  form,  and 
of  finish.  Preoccupied  with  the  subjugation  of  their  vast  domain  and 
the  creation  of  the  material  and  economic  foimdations  of  a  new  civili- 
zation, our  people  grew  up  somewhat  careless  of  the  finer  aspects  of 
external  life,  somewhat  indifi'erent  to  appearances.  They  found  things 
more  important  to  be  done  than  the  tidying-up  of  their  cities  and 
the  substitution  of  massive  permanent  works  for  the  temporary  and 
haphazard  bridges,  roads,  docks,  stations,  quays,  embankments,  etc., 
which  had  served  them  so  well  during  their  phenomenal  adoles- 
cence. The  public  square  of  the  town  may  be  a  trifle  unkempt  and 
dusty;  but  it  would  cost  85,000  to  pave  it  and  park  it,  and  the  town 
has  just  bonded  itself  in  825,000  for  a  new  public  library  and  for  re- 
building the  rotten  wooden  bridge  over  Opossum  Creek.  And  so  the 
square  must  wait. 

Another  cause  of  the  continuance  of  untidiness  in  places  where  the 
wealth  and  relative  antiquity  of  the  community  might  seem  to  warrant 
an  immediate  reform  is  to-be  found  in  the  very  natm-e  of  our  republican 
institutions.  In  any  highly  centralized  government  the  standards  of 
pubKc  work  are  determined  by  a  small  number  of  highly  trained  offi- 
cials. With  us  these  interests  ai-e  not  only  minutely  subdivided  and 
widely  distributed,  but  they  are  usually  entrusted  to  boards  or  commis- 
sions largely  composed  of  amateurs,  rarely  holding  office  long  enough  to 
become  experts,  even  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  The  suf- 
frages of  the  general  body  of  voters,  or  of  their  accredited  representatives, 
as  inexpert  as  themselves  in  the  details  of  public  works,  determine  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds  on  such  works;  and  the  standards  of 
excellence,  both  in  original  execution  and  in  administration  and  main- 
tenance, are  regulated  by  public  opinion  only.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  public  works  controlled  by  the  National  Government  these 
standards  are  in  general  much  higher  than  in  municipal  or  even  State 
works,  and  the  explanation  is  simply  this,  that  the  business  of  the 
Treasury  and  Army  and  Navy  departments,  which  have  to  do  with  the 
majority  of  Federal  public  works,  is  in  the  hands  of  experts,  and  is  only 
remotely  and  indirectly  reached  by  public  opinion. 

Out  of  these  two  conditions  there  has  arisen  a  curious  stat€  of  mind 
in  American  communities  with  reference  to  expert  training  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  public  service.     The  average  American  has  come  to  trust 
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his  own  innate  capacity  to  meet  any  emergency  to  such  an  extent  that 
special  training  for  given  duties  seems  unnecessary.  "  Common  sense  " 
and  '■  gumption  "  in  his  mind  render  professional  preparation  superfluous. 
This  is  seen  in  every  walk  of  life,  fi'om  the  house  servant  to  the  great 
governmental  departments.  Brilliant  individual  achievements,  excep- 
tional as  they  are,  seem  to  justify  the  theory ;  and  so,  all  along  the  line 
from  the  President's  Cabinet  down  to  the  village  selectmen,  offices  de- 
manding the  highest  technical  skill  are  being  constantly  filled  by  ama- 
teurs, usually  deposed  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  the  details  of  their 
work,  and  furnishing  just  enough  brilliant  and  exceptional  successes  to 
blind  the  public  to  the  woeful  waste  of  money  and  energy  involved  in 
inefficient,  if  not  con-upt,  administration.  It  is  only  by  degrees  and 
imder  the  compulsion  of  changing  conditions  that  the  profession  of  the 
architect  and  that  of  the  engineer  have  been  won  away  from  unskilled  to 
highly  trained  practitioners.  The  amateur  is  finding  himself  less  and 
less  in  demand  as  a  teacher;  and  in  time  he  will  find  himself  disquali- 
fied for  a  host  of  public  offices  to  which  he  is  now  called  with  sublime 
confidence  in  his  gumption,  or  supine  indifference  to  his  incompetence. 
It  is  to  the  amateur  in  public  office  that  we  owe  in  part  our  slovenly 
streets,  roads,  docks,  bridges,  and  public  places. 

The  cure  for  public  untidiness  must  therefore  rest  with  the  people 
themselves.  Public  sentiment  must  be  awakened  to  the  disgrace  of  con- 
ditions and  methods  pardonable  in  the  days  of  national  adolescence,  but 
wholly  unworthy  of  long-settled  communities  possessed  of  wealth  and 
refinement.  Only  when  the  people  demand  and  insist  on  better  things 
will  the  designers,  builders,  and  admmistrators  of  public  works  be 
brought  to  change  the  habits  of  thought  in  which  they  have  grown  up, 
and  to  adopt  new  conceptions  and  new  standards  of  performance.  The 
reform  must  proceed  from  below  upward,  not  from  above  down.  The 
ma^ificent  reform  in  street-cleaning  instituted  in  New  York  by  the 
lamented  Waring  failed  of  j)ermaiient  results  under  the  succeeding 
administration  Ixjcause  it  proceeded  primarily  from  the  official  head  of 
the  dej^artment,  and  not  from  the  peo[)le.  It  was  not  allowed  a  long 
enough  life  t^)  comjJete  the  education  of  public  sentiment  which  it 
80  auspiciously  began.  Its  results  were  not  wholly  nc^gative;  but  the 
New  York  streets  will  never  boas  clean  and  stay  as  clean  as  they  should 
be  until  the  yjeoyile,  educated  as  a  whole  to  higher  things,  insist,  by  the 
pressure  of  their  clearly  and,  if  need  Ik;,  angrily  (;x])resHed  o])inion,  that 
the  oflTicialH  live;  u|)  always  and  under  all  achnini.strations  to  the  liighest 
civilized  standards  of  ijcrformance. 
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The  force  of  dominant  habits  of  thought  is  very  great.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  in  the  presence  of  a  joint  meeting  of  engineers  and  archi- 
tects gathered  to  discuss  that  problem,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  en- 
gineers in  the  United  States  defended  the  present  system  of  docks  and 
the  present  antiquated  and  piecemeal  method  of  handling  the  vast  prob- 
lem of  the  water-front  of  New  York  City,  and  argued  warmly  against 
any  proposed  reform  looking  to  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  dealing 
with  it.  He  contended  that  the  rapid  changes  in  commercial  condi- 
tions called  for  constant  change  and  adaptation  in  docking  facilities ; 
that  relatively  cheap  and  temporary  piers  and  sheds  could  be  easily 
adapted  to  these  changes,  while  massive  permanent  works  would  not 
only  be  extravagant  in  first  cost,  but  woidd  by  their  permanence  tend 
to  restrict  the  free  and  natural  development  of  the  port.  He  argued 
further  that  this  American  indifference  to  fixed  standards,  and  the  wdl- 
ingness  to  plan  for  the  immediate  need  only,  were  the  foundations,  of 
American  progress,  and  that  principles  and  methods  which  had  served 
so  admii^ably  hitherto  should  not  be  abandoned  for  merely  aesthetic  and 
sentimental  considerations. 

The  argument  was  plausible ;  and  the  great  reputation  of  the  speaker, 
if  not  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  he  spoke,  silenced  discussion. 
But  the  argument  did  not  carry  conviction.  It  sounded  like  Progress 
speaking  against  progress.  Its  specious  force  was  derived  from  four  fal- 
lacious assumptions.  The  first  was  the  assumption  that  modern  science 
is  incapable  of  so  planning  public  works  as  to  provide  for  changing  con- 
ditions in  the  future.  The  second  was  the  assumption  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  forecast  even  the  trend  of  change  in  the  developments  of 
commerce  in  a  port  like  New  York.  The  third  was  the  assumption 
that  none  of  the  fundamentals  of  a  water-front  system  can  be  perma- 
nently improved  on  a  fixed  and  carefully  studied  plan  without  hamper- 
ing the  free  development  of  the  commercial  resources  of  the  port.  The 
fourth,  and  most  extraordinary,  of  these  assumptions  was  the  claim  that 
the  existing  arrangements  and  the  historic  hand-to-mouth  policy  of  water- 
front administration  in  New  York  have  given,  or  are  giving,  satisfac- 
tion to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city.  It  would,  I  think,  have 
been  hard  for  the  speaker  to  show  that  the  shabby  docks  and  sheds  and 
incessantly  blocked  river  streets  of  New  York  have  responded  to  the  rapid 
changes  of  commercial  conditions.  Many  of  the  docks  are  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  years  old,  or  have  been  rebuilt  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  old 
shabby  way.  A  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  Foster  Corwell,  published  in 
the  "Engineering  Magazine  "  some  years  ago  and  entitled  "New  York's 
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Commercial  Blight,"  contain  data  which  effectively  refute  any  such  claim. 
Yet  upon  these  four  fallacies  the  whole  of  the  distinguished  speaker's 
eloquent  argument  was  built;  springing  from  a  habit  of  mind  acquhed 
in  meeting  conditions  wholly  diverse  from  those  now  prevailing  in  New 
York.  Upon  such  fallacies  rest  everywhere  the  official  defence  and  the 
public  toleration  of  methods  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  adminis- 
tration of  public  and  corporate  works  whose  invariable  concomitant  and 
result  are  shabbiness,  dilapidation,  and  untidiness. 

Some  time  in  1893  the  "Xew  York  Times"  published  a  long  and 
caustic  article  from  the  pen  of  a  visiting  French  journalist,  M.  Ray- 
mond de  I'Epee.  To  him  the  condition  and  aspect  of  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  the  terminals  of  the  gi'eat  bridge,  the  open  areas  at 
street  intersections,  near  the  Brooklyn  terminal  and  elsewhere,  wind- 
swept and  dusty,  imrelieved  by  grass  plots  or  flowers,  the  shabbiness  of 
lampposts  and  sidewalks,  and  the  unfinished  Memorial  Arch  near  the 
entrance  to  Prospect  Park  were  evidences  of  a  prevalent  negligence  and 
slovenliness,  both  official  and  public,  utterly  astonishing  in  a  people  as 
energetic  and  prosperous  as  our  own.  There  has  been  in  these  things 
some  progress  since  he  wrote,  but  in  the  main  his  scathing  and  sarcastic 
criticisms  are  still  pertinent.  There  is  danger  that  the  approaches  to 
the  new  bridges  across  the  East  and  North  Rivers  will  be  commonplace 
and  inartistic,  even  if  less  ignoble  than  those  of  the  first  Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 

That  we  are  capable  of  better  things  is  shown  by  our  municipal 
parks,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  well  designed  and  admirably  maintaiued, 
simply  because  in  this  one  matter  public  sentiment  has  been  trained  to 
insist  upon  high  standards.  The  cause  of  good  roads  is  slowly  making 
progress,  Ijecause  here  again  the  i)eople  are  being  gi-achially  educated  to 
demand  l>etter  things.  We  are  slowly  learning  the  virtue  and  the  art 
of  thrift,  which  is  near  of  kin  to  tidiness.  Thrift  belongs  to  well-settled 
communities  where  the  resources  of  life,  although  sufiicient,  must  be 
huslmnded  U)  secure  the  highest  results.  Where  land  is  abundant  and 
crops  are  large,  and  all  activities  are  on  a  big  scale,  the  little  things  and 
the  minor  economies  are  neglected.  This  is  why  we  are  called  the  most 
wasteful  j)eople  in  the  world.  Dutch  tidiness  and  the  minute  thrift  of 
the  French  jxjasant  are  imj)osHiblo  with  us.  But  as  population  becomes 
denser  and  land  mon?  valimlile,  as  kit<h(;n-gar(lening  and  "high  farm- 
ing" replace  the  larger  agiicultiire  of  the-  o])en  jtrairies,  as  manu- 
factures, com|)Oting  with  tho.sc  of  the  Old  World,  compel  the  study  and 
practice  of  saving  t!ie  waste-products,  we  may  exjKict  a  gain  in  thrift, 
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and  with  advancing  taste  a  gain  also  in  both  private  and  public 
tidiness. 

There  are  evidences  that  in  various  sections  of  the  country  a  new 
and  civilized  sentiment  is  being  developed  in  this  direction.  I  have 
referred  to  our  public  parks  as  evidences  of  this.  The  signal  progress 
of  architectural  taste  points  in  the  same  direction,  because  it  shows  a 
keener  concern  for  appearances.  Many  of  our  railway  companies  have 
set  an  admirable  example  in  the  erection  of  new  and  artistic  stations 
and  terminals  and  in  the  beautifymg  of  the  approaches  and  surround- 
ings of  their  premises.     Good  roads  are  another  symptom  of  progress. 

But  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  Public  tidiness  costs  more  at 
first  than  the  untidiness  of  public  negligence,  and  this  makes  it  unpopular ; 
but  it  brings  in  a  good  return  in  the  end.  It  pays  as  all  thrift  pays ; 
and  whether  it  pays  or  not,  it  is  or  should  be  as  essential  a  public  vir- 
tue as  cleanliness.  Its  absence  is  a  reflection  on  the  completeness  of 
the  civilization  which  ignores  it.  It  is  said  that  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
pigs  roamed  freely  through  Broadway  and  fed  on  the  garbage  in  the 
street  gutters.  Let  us  hope  the  time  may  speedily  come  when  the  pres- 
ent filth  and  slovenliness  of  many  parts  of  our  great  cities  and  the  shab- 
biness  of  much  of  our  public  administration  shall  seem  as  archaic  and 
incredible  as  those  tales  of  the  New  York  of  long  ago.  To  hasten  this 
reform  every  organ  for  influencing  public  opinion  should  be  made  use 
of  by  the  friends  of  progress  to  keep  up  incessant  agitation ;  and  every 
agency  of  enlightenment,  from  the  humblest  Village  Improvement  Soci- 
ety to  the  most  influential  Eeform  Club,  should  receive  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  good  citizens  everywhere.  A.  U.  F.  Hamlin. 
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The  civil  service  of  the  Italian  Government  is  not  very  expensive. 
The  King  sets  the  example  of  economy  by  a  moderate  civil  list,  which 
is  often  surrendered  in  hard  times,  and  is  always  given  away  in  charities. 
Members  of  the  cabinet,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  diplomatists 
get  less  than  S5,000  a  year,  and  members  of  parliament  work  for  noth- 
ing. The  Government  has  always  supported  the  established  church  and 
the  universities,  and  has  recently  relieved  the  provinces  of  the  expense 
of  nearly  all  the  secondary  schools.  But  the  highest  salaries  of  the 
professors,  over  fees  from  students,  &re  only  SI, 5 00  a  year,  and  teachers 
in  the  gymnasia  and  technical  schools  get  less  than  $1,000.  Expert 
clerks  and  under-secretaries  work  for  S500  a  year. 

In  the  civil  service  of  Italy,  however,  there  have  always  been  waste, 
extravagance,  and  hordes  of  unnecessary  officials.  At  times  the  corrup- 
tion has  been  scandalous.  No  scientific  and  persistent  financial  system 
has  prevailed.  In  the  thirty  years  of  tlie  united  kingdom  up  to  1900 
there  were  more  than  thirty  changes  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  and 
these  sudden  reversals  of  policy  were  often  ruinous.  Yet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  civil  administration  have  been  astonishingly  moderate. 
King,  lords  and  commons,  parliaments,  courts  of  justice,  embassies, 
and  all  the  national  appropriations  for  religion,  for  education,  and  for 
innumerable  general  expenses,  together  with  the  large  outlay  for  C(jllect- 
ing  the  revenue,  have  not  cost  more,  during  the  last  year,  than  67^ 
milli«jn  dollars,  or  a  little  over  two  dollars  j)er  capita. 

But  extraordinary  expenses  were  incurred  in  the  early  years  of  the 
united  nation.  More  tlian  50  millions  have  ])een  a])propriated  from 
the  national  treasury  for  the  rebuilding  of  Bome.  Over  800  millions 
have  been  invested  in  railroads;  and  as  these  yield  less  than  one  ])er 
cent  on  the  outlay,  the  whole  may  1x3  roughly  estimated  as  ex])ense  for  the 
benefit  of  the  [)eople.  K<iads,  canals,  river-courses,  draining  of  malarious 
swamps,  irrigation  of  arid  lands,  liarbors,  and  liglithouses  have  cost  315 
millions  more.  The  ]>roj(;cted  aqueducts  f(;r  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands 
in  the  south,  the  complete  extinction  of  malaria  i)y  drainage,  the  j)ro- 
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taction  of  agriculture  from  pests  and  hail,  and  state  investments  for  the 
supply  of  water  power  on  a  grand  scale  fi'om  the  rapid  rivers  now  running 
to  waste — all  these  improvements  would  cost  as  much  every  year  as  the 
average  dm-ing  the  last  thirty  years,  say  40  millions  annually.  The 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  national  Government  may 
thus  be  estimated  at  1074-  millions  per  year  —  certainly  less  than  110 
millions  —  for  the  civil  administration  alone. 

A  total  expense,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  only  three  dollars 
and  thirty-five  cents  per  capita  could  not  be  set  down  as  excessive  for 
the  civil  service  of  any  government.  It  is  astonishingly  low  for  a 
government  which  takes  charge  of  church  support,  of  higher  education, 
and  of  an  enlarging  series  of  public  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
It  compares  favorably  with  every  other  civil  budget  in  Europe.  If  this 
were  the  only  drain  on  the  treasury,  Italy  would  be  the  most  prosperous 
country  in  the  world.  In  this  case  the  tariff  on  food,  light,  and  raw 
materials,  and  all  other  burdensome  taxes,  might  be  instantly  removed. 
Eaih'oads  and  other  works  would  soon  be  profitable.  With  a  reduced 
tax  on  land  the  monopoly  on  tobacco  and  some  other  luxuries  would 
now  yield  110  millions;  and  all  these  sources  of  revenue  would  rapidly 
expand.  The  expenses  of  provinces  and  communes  could  be  met  by 
assessments  on  inheritances,  on  personal  property,  and  on  incomes,  which 
would  all  be  left  free  from  any  national  tax.  Italy,  now  one  of  the 
poorest  nations  in  Europe,  would  soon  become  the  richest. 

"What  is  the  cause  of  the  excessive  taxation  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  complaint  in  Italy?  There  has  been  no  invasion,  no  attempt 
by  the  Catholic  powers  to  restore  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  no 
move  of  Austria  to  regain  the  Venetian  province,  and  no  menace  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Italy.  What  was  the  necessity  of  a  Triple  Alli- 
ance and  of  an  enormous  standing  army  during  this  formative  period, 
which  might  have  been  and  ought  to  have  been  a  time  of  profound  peace  ? 

Every  Italian  statesman  of  any  standing  will  tell  you  that  his  country 
is  not  responsible  for  this  burden.  In  aji  extended  interview,  not  long 
ago,  with  the  Honorable  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  I  pressed  this  question  of 
relief  from  the  burden  of  a  military  establishment  in  Italy.  He  is 
a  meml)er  of  parliament  of  long  standing,  vice-president  and  virtual 
director  of  the  largest  and  most  important  committee  in  the  Camera, 
editor  of  the  "Nuova  Antologia,"  the  greatest  review  in  Italy,  corre- 
sponding to  the  "  Revue  des  deux  Mondes "  in  France,  author  of  many 
works  on  finance,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
all  questions  of  political  economy  in  Italy.     He  cited  Poland  of  old  and 
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Finland  now  as  warnings  of  the  fate  of  Italy  unarmed  among  the  war 
powers  of  Europe.  He  asked  how  a  peninsula  and  a  cluster  of  islands 
could  maintain  independence  without  an  ample  navy  for  coast  defence. 
Even  the  Socialists  make  no  complaint  of  naval  expenses;  and  as  for 
their  scheme  of  a  trained  and  armed  militia,  it  would  cost  more,  in  his 
judgment,  than  the  standing  army,  and  would  not  be  half  as  formidable. 
It  is  certainly  hard  to  meet  these  arguments.  Until  Europe  combines 
to  disarm,  Italy  is  not  to  blame  for  her  military  establishment. 

The  expense  of  the  army  and  navy  for  1901  was  415  million  lire 
—  one  lira  equals  about  20  cents  —  of  which  15  million  was  extraordi- 
nary for  the  Chinese  expedition.  The  ordinary  expense  was  therefore 
about  80  million  dollars.  There  is  no  expectation  of  diminishing  this 
appropriation,  even  in  times  of  peace. 

The  national  debt  was  488  million  dollars  in  1861,  at  the  founding 
of  the  kingdom.  The  conquest  of  Venice,  of  the  south,  and  of  the 
papal  states  increased  the  debt  to  1676.4  million  dollai's  in  1871.  This 
sum  included  the  taking  over  of  the  old  debts  of  the  conquered  states. 
The  immediate  cost  of  the  navy  and  army  continued  for  years  to  increase 
the  debt.  Then  came  the  fatal  invasion  of  Africa,  which  cost  70  million 
dollars  in  fifteen  years  up  to  1897.  The  colonies  have  always  cost  far 
more  than  they  have  brought  in  by  trade,  and  have  increased  the  debt 
by  at  least  100  millions  more.  In  addition  to  the  public  works  enu- 
merated above,  a  system  of  public  schools  was  immediately  instituted. 
In  many  of  the  southern  provinces  the  communes,  which  were  required 
by  law  to  found  and  sustain  the  elementary  schools,  had  no  buildings 
and  no  means  of  employing  teachers.  Large  appropriations  were  made 
by  the  state  f(jr  tliis  object.  These  extraordinary  expenses  are  justly 
regarded  as  investments  incident  to  the  beginning  of  the  united  king- 
dom; and  the  debts  incurred  by  the  provinces  and  by  the  communes, 
amounting  U)  250  millions  for  all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  Italy,  may 
Ixi  disregarded,  as  they  are  not  excessive,  and  are  aU  investments  which 
will  become  prohtaljle  in  time. 

The  national  debt  now  stands  as  follows,  reduced  to  our  currency 
and  reckoned  in  millions  of  dollars : 

18<J1-1871.  ConqucHt  ami  old  debt«  taken  over.  WlO.i 

IWOl.  IiicreaHe  in  thirty  yearH.  9(>:}.0 

25K0 


1861-1901.  01(1  and  new  in vcstnicntj*  1126 

1861-1901.  DeficiencieH  1466 

2r>80 
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The  reduction  of  the  interest  on  this  enormous  debt  is  one  of  the 
reforms  most  urgently  needed  in  Italy.  The  five-per-cent  bonds  are 
subject  to  an  income  tax,  deducted  from  the  coupons  before  they  are  paid, 
which  reduces  them  to  the  same  as  the  fours.  There  are  bonds  paying 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  net,  specially  issued  for  the  benefit  of  endowed 
charities.  Signor  Ferraris  has  been  advocating  for  years  the  funding 
of  the  whole  debt  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  credit  of  Italy  should  not  stand  on  a  level  with  that  of  France.  The 
Italian  consols  have  been  as  low  as  seventy-four  when  fears  of  default 
in  paying  the  coupons  have  been  widespread.  Once,  in  a  panic,  they 
fell  for  a  few  days  to  fifty.  To-day  they  are  at  par.  Since  November 
30,  1901,  when  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenses  was  reported  at 
$13,620,000,  the  legal-tender  currency  has  also  been  at  par,  and  gold 
coins  are  now  beginning  to  circulate.  The  complete  restoration  of  specie 
payments  and  the  refunding  of  the  debt  will  soon  effect  a  saving  of  about 
15  millions  per  year.  As  it  stands,  the  interest  of  this  enormous  debt 
is  a  crushing  burden  to  so  poor  a  country  as  Italy.  It  is  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  And  we  had 
then  a  population  double  that  of  Italy  now,  with  resources  immeasurably 
greater. 

The  following  summary  of  receipts  and  expenses,  compiled  from  the 
budget  of  1901,  will  assist  us  in  understanding  how  these  burdens  press 
on  the  wealth,  the  business,  and  the  labor  of  Italy : 

Income. 

I.  Net  profits  of  national  investments  : 

Railroads,  public  works,  and  domains $15,850,000 

State  monopolies 53,200,000 

Post  and  telegraph 2,120,000 

II.  Tariff,  special  on  petroleum 10,400,000 

An  average  of  sixty  per  cent  on  other  imports. .  01,400,000    80,800,000 
III.  Direct  taxes : 

On  land  and  buildings 88,600,000 

On  business  transactions 49,850,000 

On  personal  incomes 58,200, 000 

$298,620,000 

Expenditure. 

I.  Interest  on  the  national  debt $137,500, 000 

II.  Expense  of  army  and  navy 80,000,000 

III.  Civil  service 67,500,000 

$285,000,000 

The  three  items  of  the  first  schedule  look  as  if  the  state  were  doing  a 
profitable  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.     The  benefit  of  postage 
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on  a  letter  from  Rome  to  Frascati,  fifteen  miles,  at  the  rate  of  four  cents 
is  dubious.  But  let  us  scrutinize  the  state  monopolies.  The  net  profits 
on  tobacco  are  35  millions.  A  gi-eat  deal  of  complaint  is  heard  against 
the  quality  of  the  cigars  and  tobacco  furnished,  but  nothing  can  be  said 
against  the  principle  of  taxing  this  article  heavily.  The  wonder  is  that 
other  luxuries  are  not  taxed  or  monopolized.  Instead  of  selecting  the 
extravagant  expenditures  of  the  rich  for  the  heaviest  imposts,  Italy  has 
always  conducted  two  monopolies  which  are  draining  the  slender  re- 
sources of  the  poor.  One  of  them  is  the  most  astonishing  business  ever 
conducted  by  a  civilized  government.  The  present  monarchy  is  not 
responsible  for  its  origin.  The  only  territory  in  Italy  where  it  never 
prevailed,  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  belonged  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  This 
monopoly  had  been  conducted  from  time  immemorial  by  all  the  govern- 
ments replaced  by  the  Union  in  1870,  and  its  greatest  excesses  were 
under  the  papacy  in  Rome.  It  simply  passed,  by  precedent,  under  the 
control  of  the  existing  Government.  In  every  city  and  village  of  Italy,  at 
four  o'clock  on  every  Saturday  afternoon,  there  is  a  public  drawing  of  five 
numbers  by  lot,  out  of  ninety.  Up  to  the  previous  evening,  anybody  may 
buy  tickets  stamped  with  any  numbers  from  1  to  90,  and  may  pay  any 
sum  he  chooses  on  each  of  them.  If  he  has  one  ticket  with  a  lucky 
number,  he  collects,  at  the  little  "banco  "  where  he  bought  it,  ten  and  a 
half  times  what  he  paid  for  it.  For  larger  prizes,  he  must  go,  or  send, 
to  the  Bank  of  Italy.  On  a  combination  of  two  lucky  numbers  he  gets 
250  times  the  cost;  on  a  combination  of  three  lucky  numbers  he  gets 
4,250  times  the  cost;  and  in  the  rare  case  of  drawing  four  or  five  lucky 
numljers  he  draws  the  grand  prize  of  60,000  times  the  amount  risked. 

This  is  the  notorious  Italian  lottery.  It  brings  into  the  treasury  a 
net  profit  of  6^  million  dcjUars  a  year,  and  takes  out  of  the  people,  and 
largely  out  of  the  poor,  15  millions.  The  ethical  arguments  in  defence 
of  it  are  flimsy  enough  —  that  gambling  is  the  national  vice ;  that  it 
would  Ikj  far  worse  if  it  were  left  to  private  enterprise ;  and  that  in  that 
case  the  drawing  would  never  be  fair.  If  the  state  made  no  i)rofits,  or 
if  the  profits  were  set  aj^art  for  schools  or  charities,  this  monopoly  might 
be  com])ared  with  the  control  of  the  li([U()r  traffic  of  Scandinavia  or  of 
Sfjuth  Carolina  by  a  state  monopoly.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
the  government  to  make  money  in  this  way ;  and  yet  there  has  never 
been  a  serious  debate  on  a  pnjjKisal  U)  rei)eal  the  mono])oly.  Men  are 
spending  (lieir  hard  earnings,  and  women  are  almost  taking  bread  from 
their  children,  inider  tlie  sway  of  this  fascinating  vice;  and  no  attention 
ifl  paid  to  the  evils  of  the  system,  simply  because  nobody  compLiins. 
22 
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But  everybody  is  complaming  loudly  of  the  third  monopoly.  It  is 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  outrageous  exaction  in  Italy.  As  long 
ago  as  1848  Carlo  Alberto  published  a  royal  proclamation  against  it. 
It  has  been  a  burning  question  ever  since,  and  yet  nothing  is  done.  In 
1901  the  people  of  Italy  paid  for  the  salt  they  used  15  million  dollars. 
This  salt  cost  the  Government  for  its  manufacture,  transportation,  and 
sale  at  retail  1^  millions,  leaving  a  net  profit,  from  this  "tax  on  health," 
of  134-  millions.  This  raising  of  the  price  of  a  prime  necessity  of  life 
to  over  twelve  times  its  normal  cost  has  reduced  its  use  incredibly.  The 
people  spend  in  a  year  less  than  fifty  cents  per  capita  on  salt.  The 
poor  do  not  use,  on  the  average,  two  pounds  a  year.  The  poorest 
peasants  in  Yeuetia  live  on  polenta,  a  cornmeal  pudding  without  a  particle 
of  salt.  The  recruits  to  the  army  from  Calabria  are  officially  reported 
as  infirm  from  want  of  salt  in  their  dietary.  In  many  districts,  if  you 
invite  children  of  the  poorest  families  to  visit  you  and  give  them  the 
run  of  your  kitchen,  they  will  eat  salt  in  preference  to  sugar.  The 
Government  exports  salt  at  so  low  a  price  and  of  such  excellent  quality 
that  om*  Gloucester  fishermen  use  it,  in  competition  with  American  salt, 
at  fifty  cents  a  barrel  of  280  pounds.  But  not  a  taste  of  it  can  be  had 
by  the  people  of  Italy  at  less  than  forty  centesimi  per  kilo,  or  about  four 
cents  a  pound.  They  are  not  even  allowed  to  evaporate  sea  water,  nor 
to  boil  their  cabbage  in  it. 

In  two  recent  articles  in  the  "Nuova  Antologia,"  Signer  Ferraris  has 
protested  against  this  outrage,  pleading  eloquently  for  the  relief  of  this 
widespread  suffering.  But  what  is  his  contention  ?  That  the  monopoly 
should  be  removed,  and  this  abundant  product  of  the  country  be  thus 
reduced  to  its  normal  cost  ?  By  no  means.  Eeduce  the^rice  from  forty 
centesimi  to  thirty,  and  the  increased  use  will  still  yield  an  ample  rev- 
enue. Better  still,  put  the  price  down  to  twenty,  and  the  use  would  be 
more  than  doubled.     Beyond  this  no  financier  in  the  country  dares  to  go. 

The  direct  tax  on  farming  land  varies  from  a  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
an  acre  on  the  most  profitable  farms  in  Lombardy  to  less  than  twenty 
cents  an  acre  in  Tuscany.  The  average  is  about  twenty-seven  cents  per 
acre  for  the  whole  country.  A  project  of  law  is  now  under  discussion, 
to  equalize  the  tax  by  abolishing  assessed  valuations,  which  are  always 
liable  to  be  capricious,  and  imposing  a  uniform  rate  of  eight  per  cent 
on  the  products  of  the  farms.  The  total  valuation  of  farming  land  in 
Italy  is  estimated  at  192  million  dollars,  mortgaged  for  about  160  millions, 
and  yielding  net  profits,  over  taxes  and  interest,  of  5  millions. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  sales  by  foreclosure  and  for  taxes  are  in- 
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cessant.  Often  there  are  no  bidders,  and  the  farms  revert  to  the  state. 
In  many  provinces  public  land  is  for  sale  which  might  easily  bring 
annual  profits  of  seven  per  cent.  Purchasers  are  afraid  to  risk  ruin  by 
taxation.  And  yet  the  total  income  to  the  state  from  taxes  on  real  estate 
and  buildings,  including  immense  assessments  on  city  property,  is  only 
39  millions.  Half  as  much  more  for  local  taxation,  a  proportion  which 
is  often  illegally  exceeded,  adds  nearly  20  millions.  Thus  the  total  real 
estate  taxes  probably  exceed  60  millions  a  year.  This  involves  suffering 
for  which  the  amount  of  revenue  is  no  compensation ;  but  no  substitute 
has  ever  been  found. 

Next  to  the  land  tax  comes  the  direct  tax  on  all  business  transac- 
tions, chiefly  by  means  of  stamps  and  registered  paper.  In  detail,  in 
annoyance,  and  in  proportional  amount,  it  has  far  exceeded  the  worst 
which  we  ever  suffered  in  America  under  our  war  assessments.  Every- 
thing to  which  stamps  will  adhere,  from  match-boxes  up,  bears  an  impost. 
Business  transactions,  to  be  legal  and  to  be  capable  of  adjudication  in 
the  courts,  must  be  written  on  registered  paper,  which  is  sold  at  high 
prices  in  bulk  to  large  firms.  A  common  plan  for  escaping  a  deficiency 
is  to  raise  the  price  of  registered  blanks  of  freight  bills.  In  addition  to 
this  national  tax  on  business,  there  is  a  direct  tax  imposed  by  the  com- 
munes, by  license  or  otherwise,  on  manufactures,  on  wholesale  and  retail 
stores,  on  curbstone  pedlars,  and,  in  short,  on  everything  which  makes 
money. 

For  instance,  a  short  time  ago  I  noticed  a  tinker  beginning  busi- 
ness early  in  the  morning  just  outside  the  Porta  Pia  at  Rome.  He 
boUowed  out  a  little  excavation  in  the  ground,  kindled  a  fire  with  a  few 
handfuls  of  charcoal,  inserted  into  it  the  nose  of  a  smaU  pair  of  beUows 
supported  on  cross-sticks,  and  then  drove  an  iron  bar  with  a  rounded 
top  into  the  ground  close  by.  This  served  as  an  anvil  on  which  he 
pounded  dents  out  of  a  rusty  old  kitchen  utensil,  while  his  boy  was 
blowing  the  beU(jws.  Then  leaks  were  soldered ;  and,  last  of  aU,  the 
whole  kettle  was  rubbed  with  acid,  heated  over  the  fire,  covered  with  a 
while  metal  polish,  and  turned  out  as  g(jod  as  new.  All  this  time,  in 
response  U)  his  vociferations,  frugal  housewives  were  bringing  him  their 
potfl  and  j)ans,  wliich,  for  ])rices  varying  from  two  to  ten  cents,  lie  was 
mendingand  brightening  iqi.  I  left  him  doing  a  roarhig  business.  He 
did  not  j)ay  much  attention  to  the  monument  close  by,  or  to  the  tablets 
on  the  walls  reciting  that  here,  on  September  20, 1870,  Victor  Emmanuel 
entered  Kome,  making  it  tlu;  ca]»ital  of  united  Italy,  liut  a  little  fraction 
of  the  interest  on  the  delit  contracted  by  that  and  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
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glorious  victories  of  his  country  had  been  paid  by  license  and  other  taxes 
on  the  business  of  this  tinker. 

Finally,  over  and  above  tariffs,  monopolies,  land  taxes,  and  the 
assessments  on  business  transactions  comes  the  income  tax.  Nobody 
is  trusted  to  make  a  sworn  return  of  income.  The  Government  finds 
out,  by  detailed  investigation,  the  income  derived  from  business,  fi'om 
investments,  and  from  salaries,  and  collects  a  direct  tax  at  the  following 
rates: 

I.  On  Income  from  Investments.  From  government  bonds,  and  all  securities 
guaranteed  by  the  state  or  by  subsidies,  20  per  cent.  From  all  other  investments,  15 
per  cent.  There  are  no  exemptions  from  this  tax.  Even  from  the  income  of  the 
endowed  charities,  a  tax  of  nearly  6  million  dollars  was  collected  in  1901. 

II.  On  Income  from  Business.  On  the  net  profits  of  all  business  of  every  kind, 
10  per  cent.  From  this  tax  exemptions  are  permitted.  Profits  not  exceeding  $105  a 
year  are  totally  exempt,  and  half  the  profits  are  exempt  up  to  6215  a  year.  Beyond 
that,  incomes  from  all  industries  pay  the  uniform  tax  of  10  per  cent. 

III.  On  Salaries.  Up  to  §127  per  year,  these  are  totally  exempt.  There  is  a 
partial  exemption  of  45  per  cent  of  the  total  earnings  up  to  S257  per  year.  Beyond 
that,  all  salaries  are  taxed  9  per  cent.  This  rule  applies  to  the  incomes  of  lawyers 
and  physicians,  and  the  salaries  of  professors  and  teachers.  Naval  and  military 
oflBcersand  all  men  in  the  civil  service  of  the  state  and  of  the  communes  pay  less  and 
have  more  exemption.  Salaries  up  to  $160  are  totally  exempt,  and  37  per  cent  are 
exempt  up  to  $200.  Beyond  this  all  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  7|  per  cent.  Working- 
men  are  now  exempt.  In  1901  the  income  tax  yielded  58^  millions,  of  which  Gov- 
ernment employees  paid  about  half. 

There  were  in  past  years  direct  taxes  on  food  and  all  the  neces- 
sities of  life  to  a  degi-ee  exceeding  all  the  hardships  enumerated  above. 
The  worst  was  the  grist-mill  tax,  which  is  still  remembered  with  a 
shudder.  It  closed,  during  the  sixties,  half  the  mills  in  Italy.  The 
Government  was  obliged  to  run  them  to  prevent  a  famine.  It  was  not 
until  the  recent  session  of  Parliament  that  final  action  was  taken  on  the 
food  question.  The  law  of  1901  provides  for  the  gradual  reduction  dur- 
ing three  years,  and  the  entire  removal  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  of 
all  direct  taxes  by  the  state  on  flour,  rice,  and  other  food  products.  The 
loss  to  the  revenue  may  be  6  millions.  The  rehef  to  the  people  will  be 
incalculable. 

But  the  indirect  tax  remains.  In  1901  imported  grain  paid  a  revenue 
of  814,859,000.  Petroleum,  which  is  not  produced  at  aU  in  Italy,  pays 
duties  every  year  amounting  to  nearly  20  millions.  Thus  over  forty 
per  cent  of  the  tariff  is  laid  upon  these  prime  necessities  of  life.  How 
much  do  the  monopoly  and  the  tariff,  combined  with  the  local  duties 
collected  at  the  city  gates  and  barriers  of  the  communes  for  municipal 
expenses,  raise  the  cost  of  living  ?     I  have  figured  this  out  half  a  dozen 
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times  and  burned  up  my  estimate  as  incredible.  It  is  only  after  sub- 
mitting the  list  to  Signer  Ferraris  and  revising  it  under  his  scrutiny 
that  I  venture  to  enumerate  a  few  articles  with  the  percentage  of  increase 
over  their  normal  cost:  Salt,  1,300  per  cent;  sugar  350  per  cent; 
petroleum,  337  per  cent;  wine,  120  percent;  coffee,  75  per  cent;  wheat 
flour,  62  per  cent;  meat,  10  per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  the  national  Government  gets  the  benefit  of  this 
increase  only  on  monopolies  and  importations,  and  municipalities  get 
only  part  of  the  increase  on  native  products,  since  a  large  portion  goes 
to  farmers  and  to  manufacturers.  But  with  all  due  allowance  for  this, 
the  increased  cost  of  prime  necessities  throws  an  enormous  preponder- 
ance of  taxation  upon  the  poor.  The  Socialists  have  repeatedly  published 
some  such  estimate  as  the  following:  Divide  the  sources  of  revenue 
into  three  classes.  Let  the  first  class  include  the  earnings  of  everybody 
who  works  with  bare  hands,  such  as  farm  laborers,  gangs  of  workmen 
who  do  not  own  even  their  picks  and  shovels,  and  mill  hands.  Designate 
this  class  as  labor.  Let  the  second  class  include  professional  salaries 
and  all  industries  with  capital,  such  as  commerce,  manufactures,  farm- 
ing on  shares,  and  even  the  work  of  teamsters  owning  their  own  outfit 
and  of  mechanics  using  their  own  tools.  Designate  this  as  business. 
Let  the  third  class  include  the  incomes  of  all  who  are  living  on  invest- 
ments without  productive  laljor,  ^uch  as  a  few  princely  estates  with 
immense  revenues,  a  large  numl^er  of  moderate  investments,  and  a  still 
larger  number  of  meagre  incomes  from  frugal  savings.  Designate  this 
class  as  rents.  This  rough  classification  divides  the  burden  of  taxation 
as  follows:  Of  the  entire  revenue  of  state,  provinces,  and  communes, 
raised  Vjy  direct  and  indirect  taxation  in  Italy,  labor  pays  54  per  cent, 
business  pays  34  jjer  cent,  and  rents  pay  12  per  cent.  An  estimate  by 
average  incomes  makes  this  inequality  more  startling.  Labor  pays  a 
percentage  of  earnings  four  times  as  much  as  the  percentage  paid  out  of 
the  profits  of  business,  and  eiglit  times  as  much  as  the  percentage  paid 
from  the  income  of  investments. 

I  am  bound  to  add  that  Signor  Ferraris  was  indignant  when  I  sub- 
mitted this  calculation  to  him.  It  is  based  on  an  estimate  made  many 
years  ago,  which  is  still  retained  by  so  careful  a  writer  as  Fischer,  in  his 
"  Italien  und  die  Italiener,"  the  l>est  book  in  existence  on  modem  Italy. 
This  estimate  gives,  as  the  Utlal  wealth  of  the  |)eoj)le,  10,800  million 
dollars,  and  as  the  total  income  from  investments,  business,  and  labor, 
1,185  millions.  The  average  income  at  jjresent  would  therefore  bo  5^30 
per  capita.     Signor  Ferraris  at  once  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  1001 
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there  were  incomes  enough  above  exemptions  averaging  more  than  SI 50 
to  yield  a  revenue  of  58^  million  dollars.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible 
that  incomes  from  labor  could  be  low  enough  to  bring  the  average  of  all 
the  people  down  to  S3 6.  Signer  Ferraris  believes  that  the  total  wealth 
ought  now  to  be  estimated  at  20,000  million  dollars,  and  the  incomes  at 
2,200  millions.  This  would  bring  the  average  income  up  to  S67,  which 
he  believes  to  be  a  fair  indication  of  the  improvement  in  business  and 
the  rise  in  wages  duriag  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

But  while  Signer  Ferraris  protests  against  such  exaggerations  of  the 
poverty  of  Italy,  he  is  himself  incessantly  denouncing  the  unjust  burdens 
imposed  upon  labor  by  the  salt  monopoly  and  the  indirect  tax  on  neces- 
sities of  life.  He  believes  also  that  business  ought  to  be  relieved  from 
excessive  taxation  and  from  unnecessary  annoyance.  He  is  vigorously 
supported  in  the  Upper  House  by  Senator  Villari,  who  characterizes  the 
Italian  system  as  "progressive  taxation  topsy-turvy,"  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  poverty,  not  to  wealth.  They  have  carried,  and  the  King  is 
now  signing,  bills  which  make  a  good  beginniag  in  reversing  this  policy. 
A  partial  substitute  for  the  loss  of  the  direct  tax  on  food  is  provided  by 
progressive  taxation  on  inheritances  and  succession.  In  1901  this  tax, 
including  the  succession  to  some  princely  estates,  yielded  only  8  million 
dollars.  The  new  law  is  expected  to  add  6  millions  to  this  without 
distress  to  small  inheritances  in  a  direct  line.  The  next  step  will  be 
progressive  assessments  on  imearned  increments  of  land,  and  also  on 
incomes  from  investments  not  employed  in  industrial  enterprises. 

There  is  one  bright  side  to  this  record  of  prolonged  suffering.  It  is 
a  record  also  of  sterling  honesty.  Italy  has  been  obliged,  as  we  were 
in  war  times,  to  issue  a  forced  currency.  But  repudiation  and  the  de- 
basing of  the  coinage  have  never  been  once  named  in  Italian  politics. 
The  Parliament  and  the  people  have  submitted  to  injustice  and  to  extor- 
tion rather  than  break  their  solemn  promise  to  pay.  Once  in  the  sixties, 
when  no  other  means  could  be  devised  of  paying  the  coupons  coming 
due,  Sella  made  the  startling  proposition  to  hypothecate,  as  security  for 
a  special  and  temporary  loan,  the  entire  land  tax  for  a  year  in  advance. 
Parliament  voted  for  it,  and  the  heroic  financier  raised  the  money  in  two 
weeks,  redeemed  the  coupons,  and  retained  the  grist-mill  tax  and  every- 
thing else  for  three  years  longer  to  make  the  deficit  good.  We  who  have 
had  two  political  campaigns  on  the  square  question  of  repudiation  cannot 
throw  stones  at  Italy,  which  has  never  had  a  greenback  or  a  free  silver 
party. 

There  are  also  two  sources  of  relief  which  are  becoming  more  and 
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more  effective.  Thousands  of  the  poorest  are  emigrating.  We  found 
in  Paestum  a  ragged  little  urchin  who  offered  to  serve  as  our  guide. 
We  asked  him  where  he  learned  his  excellent  English.  When  he 
answered  that  it  was  in  New  York,  we  asked  why  he  did  not  stay  in 
America.  It  was  because  his  father  had  got  rich  enough  to  come  home. 
The  hovel  where  this  family  is  enjoying  its  wealth  is  one  of  thousands 
all  over  Italy.  Half  our  gangs  of  laborers  go  back  to  Italy  for  the  winter, 
and  are  poor  enough  to  return  to  their  picks  and  shovels  in  the  spring. 
But  Italians  go  in  vastly  greater  numbers  to  South  America.  The 
Argentine  Kepublic  will  soon  be  half  Italian.  Young  men  from  Genoa 
who  reached  Buenos  Ayres  with  a  lii'a  or  two  in  pocket  are  now  at  the 
head  of  grand  enterprises  in  what  they  fondly  call  their  "New  Italy," 
and  their  success  is  drawing  multitudes  after  them.  Italians  go  to 
South  America  to  stay,  and  have  discovered  that  they  have  no  need  to 
"  f oUow  the  flag. "  They  can  get  rich  and  be  happy  under  a  flag  which 
they  find  already  floating  over  them.  The  Italian  Government  was  at 
first  jealous  of  this  emigration,  but  is  now  fostering  it  and  the  profitable 
trade  it  brings  in.  Population  is  increasing  over  all  this  outflow  at  the 
rate  of  300,000  per  year.  From  30  millions  in  1890  it  has  reached  33 
millions  in  1900.  So  things  are  not  desperate.  Actual  starvation  is 
unknown.  We  are  bound  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  while  the  birth-rate 
in  Spain  and  France  is  about  equal  to  the  depletion  by  death  and  emigra- 
tion, Italy  is  still  renowned  for  its  large  families. 

Italy  has  also  the  most  magnificent  system  of  endowed  charities  in 
the  world.  Some  of  these  legacies  date  back  a  thousand  years.  Hos- 
pitals, orphanages,  infirmaries,  and  various  funds  for  the  relief  of  the 
poijr  have  permanent  investments  amounting  to  over  400  million  dollars, 
and  yielding  a  net  income  of  10  millions  a  year.  Public  and  private 
subscriptions  increase  the  annual  contributions  to  more  than  18  millions. 

On  the  whole  I  can  see  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  tlie 
[•eople  since  I  was  in  Italy  forty  years  ago.  The  new  Government  has 
done  something,  though  much  less  than  it  was  its  duty  to  do,  in  abolisli- 
ing  the  worst  abuses  of  the  old  desy)otisms,  and  in  giving  fairer  chances 
of  self-support  to  the  masses.  It  has  done  much  more  to  encourage  busi- 
ness. There  can  Ixi  no  doubt  that  all  business  enterprises  are  making 
some  advances.  Agriculture  is  in  the  worst  condition,  as  bad  cultivation 
and  lack  of  fertilizing  reduce  the  yield  of  wheat  to  an  average  of  12 
bushels  an  acre,  against  10^  in  France,  22  in  Belgium,  and  24  in  Holland. 
But  co«[)erat  ive  societies  selling  f(!rtilizers  and  implements  at  cost  price, 
and  travelling  schools  teaching  better  methods  of  cultivation,  are  working 
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some  improvements.  The  more  profitable  use  of  land  for  poultry  and 
daily  products  is  doing  still  more  good.  The  exports  of  cheese,  butter, 
and  eggs  have  doubled  in  ten  years,  and,  with  new  creameries  constantly 
added,  will  multiply  more  rapidly  in  the  immediate  future.  The  export 
of  eggs  alone  has  abeady  reached  the  value  of  7  million  dollars,  being 
equal  to  that  of  olives  and  olive  oil. 

Manufactures  suffer  fi*om  two  wants  sorely  felt  in  Italy.  (1)  There 
are  no  natural  supplies  of  fuel.  Vast  quantities  of  coal  and  over  6 
million  dollars  worth  of  wood  are  imported  annually.  (2)  Teclmical 
training  for  skilled  labor  is  also  far  behind  that  of  competing  countries. 
The  state  Government  has  recently  taken  from  the  provinces  the  control 
and  support  of  the  higher  technical  schools,  and  gi-eat  improvement  may 
be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  some  advantages,  however,  which  go  far  in  compensating 
for  these  drawbacks.  Italy  has  the  very  best  labor  market  in  the  world. 
The  foulest  aspersion  upon  Italians  is  that  they  are  indolent.  We  know 
better  in  Massachusetts,  where  they  are  doing,  and  doing  well,  our 
hardest  work.  They  are  always  at  work  in  Italy  itself.  I  have  not 
found  a  spot  in  Italy  which  is  not  a  hive  of  industry.  Hand  work  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  innumerable  small  articles  is  still 
profitable.  Carpenters  and  masons  can  live,  in  spite  of  taxation,  on  fifty 
cents  a  day.  The  factories  do  not  expect  to  get  the  shrewdness  and  the 
swiftness  of  American  workmen  out  of  men  raised  in  this  climate.  But, 
in  the  long  run,  Italian  labor  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  in  the  world. 

And  a  substitute  for  fuel  has  at  last  been  discovered.  Already  a 
total  of  400,000  horse-power  of  electric  force  has  been  utilized  from  the 
rapid  streams  of  Italy,  and  5  millions  still  remain  to  be  developed. 
Electric  plants  are  competing  with  those  of  the  United  States.  A  fac- 
tory in  Lugano  sends  its  products  all  over  the  world.  One  in  Milan  has 
exported  to  England  alone  products  worth  2^  million  dollars.  The 
machinery  of  Italy  will  soon  be  running  by  electricity.  If  the  larger 
falls  in  Tivoli  were  used,  Eome  could  erect  immense  factories  with  the 
power  furnished,  in  addition  to  the  light  and  traction  for  street  cars 
already  in  use.  The  silk  industry,  which  now  produces  one-third  of 
the  thread  used  in  the  world,  will  be  increased;  and  weaving,  already 
begun  in  Milan  and  Como,  will  be  added  everywhere  when  electric  force 
is  supplied.  Italy  is  exporting  cotton  products  to  South  America,  and 
one  factory  in  Turin  is  competing  with  England  in  her  own  markets. 
The  exports  of  wool  and  its  products  have  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 

It  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  with  certainty  on  the  final  outcome  of 
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the  remarkable  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  the  construction 
of  steam  vessels.  One  mill  alone  is  employing  4,000  men,  and  is  turn- 
ing out  800  tons  of  steel  a  day.  Locomotives  are  also  produced  at  good 
profits.  The  tonnage  in  steam  vessels  has  doubled  in  four  years.  But 
these  are  the  two  industries  to  which  government  subsidies  have  been 
most  liberally  applied.  The  high  prices  maintained  are  therefore  not 
normal,  and  the  wisest  political  economists  in  Parliament  are  beginning 
to  agitate  the  question  of  withdrawing  the  subsidies.  This  might  be  a 
timely  hint  to  the  United  States  Congress. 

WoLCOTT  Calkins. 


COMPARATIVE   PEXSIOX   SYSTEMS. 

The  amoimt  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  payment  of  our  pensions 
for  the  coming  tiscal  year  is  8138,500,000.  As  compared  with  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  present  yeai',  this  sum  shows  an  estimated  decrease  of 
85,500,000.  Compared  with  the  pension  expenditures  of  other  goyern- 
ments,  as  based  on  the  figures  of  the  last  two  years,  it  is  more  than 
double  the  total  of  all  of  them  put  together.  The  magnitude  of  our 
pension  scheme  is  an  obvious  indication  of  the  liberality  of  our  laws. 
Their  liberality  as  regards  the  title  of  claimants,  as  well  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  pensions  are  paid,  can  be  more  fully  comprehended 
by  considering  the  requirements  and  restrictions  which  attach  to  the 
pensions  paid  by  the  United  States  and  those  paid  by  other  goyern- 
ments.  Practically,  there  are  military  pension  systems  in  all  countries. 
Occasionally,  they  are  closely  connected  with  provisions  for  civil  pen- 
sions.    In  Italy  the  two  plans  ai^  inseparable. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  few  countries  in  which  the  regulations 
under  which  applications  may  be  filed  are  as  favorable  as  they  are  in 
this  country.  Great  Britain  refuses  to  entertain  any  application  from 
an  officer  for  a  pension  for  a  wound  unless  he  applies  within  five  years 
after  receiving  the  wound ;  in  Japan  the  maximum  time  is  three  years 
and  in  Switzerland  one  year  from  the  time  the  disability  was  incurred. 
Switzerland,  furthermore,  pensions  for  one  year  only,  the  application  being 
"  reconsidered  "  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Very  different  from  these  requirements  are  those  of  the  pension  law 
of  the  United  States,  with  no  limitation  as  to  the  time  of  application, 
no  term  pensions,  and  no  annual  examinations.  A  Civil  War  soldier  is 
fully  at  liberty  to  seek  a  pension  to-day  for  wounds  or  disability  incurred 
in  1862;  and  if  he  can  trace  the  origin  of  a  disability  to  his  army  ser- 
vice, the  pension  is  granted,  although  for  forty  years  he  has  failed  to 
make  any  claim  on  the  government  for  assistance.  It  may  be  that  the 
applicant  is  occupying  a  remunerative  federal  position ;  if  so,  that  fact 
will  not  be  considered  in  adjudicating  the  claim  or  in  paying  the  pen- 
sion.    In  Japan,  however,  a  pension  is  suspended  during  the  time  of 
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government  employment.  In  this  country  the  pension  roll  has  in- 
cluded members  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  Congress. 

In  case  the  pensioner  desires  to  leave  his  country,  either  perma- 
nently or  for  a  term  of  years,  how  is  such  a  departure  looked  upon  by 
the  various  governments  ?  Under  the  law  of  Servia  such  a  pensioner 
ceases  to  receive  aid  from  the  government.  The  Argentine  Republic 
pays  him  for  two  months  only.  In  Peru  the  right  to  a  pension  is  for- 
feited if  the  beneficiary  remain  abroad  two  years.  France,  Austria,  and 
Greece  permit  residence  abroad  by  express  consent  of  the  government 
only.  England  requires  pensioners  to  obtain  leave  to  go  outside  the 
country,  and  provides  for  a  reduction  of  the  pension  after  three  years' 
absence,  with  its  entire  forfeiture  if  the  pensioner  is  under  fifty  years  of 
age :  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  eighty  the  pension  may  be  commuted. 
With  the  exception  of  a  law  that  was  in  operation  from  1893  to  1895, 
the  United  States  has  made  no  distinction  between  pensioners  resident 
abroad  and  those  resident  in  the  United  States.  Last  year  this  govern- 
ment paid  8641,161.65  to  4,547  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries. 

All  systems,  of  course,  prescribe  certain  conditions,  a  violation  of 
which  will  bar  the  right  to  a  pension.  Prominent  among  these  condi- 
tions in  many  governments  is  imprisonment  or  other  punishment  for 
crime.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Servia,  Germany,  Portugal,  Greece,  and 
Japan  have  provisions  to  this  effect.  In  Switzerland,  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  suspends  the  pension.  In  the  United 
States,  the  only  approach  to  a  loss  of  pension  on  account  of  imprison- 
ment is  the  provision,  by  the  act  of  August  8,  1882,  that,  during 
a  pensioner's  imprisonment  for  an  offence  against  the  law,  his  pension 
may  Ije  paid  to  his  needy  wife  or  minor  children.  In  the  absence  of 
such  dej^endents  he  can  draw  his  pension  or  can  let  it  accumulate  during 
his  incarceration.  The  pensions  granted  by  the  United  States  to  wid- 
ows are  contingent  upon  their  good  behavior,  and  tliis  is  very  generally 
ihe  law  in  aU  countries.  Occasionally  the  law  goes  furtlier,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Peni,  where  the  widow  loses  her  pension  if  she  al)andons  her 
children  during  their  minority.  In  the  United  States  she  would  lose 
simply  the  additional  amount  given  for  the  minors. 

When  we  consider  the  subject  of  children's  pensions,  we  a])proach 
the  one  yhsma  of  the  general  perif^ion  schem(}  in  whicli  the  United 
States  is  not  remarkal^le  for  its  generosity.  This  government  pays  the 
pensions  of  minor  children,  mal(!  and  female  alike,  only  until  they 
attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  The  one  exception  is  the  case  of  i)Qt- 
manently  disabled  and  helpless  children,  whose  pensions  continue  dur- 
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ing  disability.  Switzerland  and  Eussia  have  similar  provisions  as  to 
permanent  pensions  for  helpless  children.  As  regards  the  age  limit  for 
orphans  not  helpless,  the  former  country  pays  them  until  eighteen, 
while  the  latter  pays  boys  until  they  reach  their  majority  and  girls 
until  they  marry.  The  laws  of  several  countries  seem  to  be  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  female  children  should  receive  government  assistance 
until  they  enter  the  married  state.  Peru,  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  and 
Servia  are  in  this  class.  Italy  goes  still  further,  paying  a  dowry  to 
daughters  of  soldiers  at  the  time  of  marriage  if  they  are  minors. 

The  latter  is  a  unique  provision,  but  others  equally  odd  may  be 
found  upon  examination.  For  example,  Servia,  apparently  offering  a 
bonus  to  widows  remarrying,  has  a  law  commuting  the  pensions  of  such 
widows  to  an  amount  equal  to  two  years'  payment,  which  they  receive 
fifteen  days  after  the  second  marriage.  In  Greece  an  application  for  pen- 
sions must  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  War ;  but  if  that  official  fails  to 
act  in  two  months,  the  applicant  may  appeal,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  the  courts.  In  Eoumania,  also,  pension  controversies  are  settled  by 
the  courts.  In  this  country  appeals  from  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  are  made  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  courts  would  not  attempt  to  grant  a  pension  which  the  Depart- 
ment had  refused.  Great  Britain  stipulates  that  dependent  mothers 
must  be  widows;  but  in  the  United  States,  where  there  is  no  such 
requirement,  it  has  occasionally  happened  that  a  woman  pensioned 
as  a  dependent  mother  has  been  at  the  same  time  the  wife  of  a  man 
drawing  an  invalid  pension.  In  Servia  the  pension  of  a  widow  is  con- 
tingent upon  her  need  and  upon  the  fact  that  her  soldier  husband  was 
her  only  support.  Great  Britain  does  not  pension  widows  if  they  are 
in  receipt  of  an  income  or  salary  constituting  "wealthy  circumstances." 

English  pensioners  are  dropped  from  the  roll  for  failure  to  draw 
their  pensions  for  four  successive  quarters.  In  the  United  States  the 
statute  of  limitations  is  three  years.  Italy,  Austria,  and  Chili  pay  their 
pensioners  monthly.  The  latter  requires  that  every  four  months  wid- 
ows, daughters,  and  mothers  file  proof  of  their  non-marriage.  Germany 
pays  monthly  in  advance,  Great  Britain  pays  quarterly  in  advance,  while 
the  United  States  pays  quarterly,  but  never  in  advance. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  has  been  to  show  by  comparison  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  United  States  to  its  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families. 
The  subject  of  pension  legislation  has  been  touched  simply  in  passing. 
To  go  into  the  reasons  leading  up  to  the  acts  of  Congress  would  be  another 
matter  —  not  so  much  of  comparison  as  of  principle. 

Frederick  Fenning. 
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The  particular  part  the  negro  is  to  play  in  the  development  of  this 
great  country  is  a  question  of  the  futui-e.  But  one  thing  is  certain ;  he 
is  to  play  some  part.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  future  of  the  negro 
race  is  irrevocably  bound  up  in  its  present.  And  if,  as  Victor  Hugo  de- 
clared, the  nineteenth  century  made  the  negro  free  but  the  twentieth 
century  is  to  make  him  a  man,  there  is  no  question  that  higher  learning 
is  to  be  a  prominent  factor  in  this  process.  Accordingly,  no  lines  should 
be  drawn,  no  limits  set,  and  no  boundaries  defined,  if  he  is  to  reach  the 
highest  development.  If  a  spirit  of  restriction  were  carried  into  practice, 
it  would  be  to  the  ultimate  disadvantage  of  all  concerned,  both  white  and 
black.  No  country  has  ever  been  prosperous  or  happy  where  such  lines 
have  been  drawn.  In  this  country  an  attempt  to  draw  them  would 
lead  to  a  caste  system  that  would  be  ruinous.  Deterioration  would  in- 
evitably come  to  any  nation  that  allowed  or  encouraged  such  distinc- 
tions. Two  systems  of  civilization  would  but  create  an  imperiuin  in 
imperio ;  for  in  the  lower  there  would  be  leaders,  and  there  would  grow 
up  a  power  and  a  system  of  life  which  in  the  end  would  produce  a 
revolution.  A  growing  body  must  and  will  break  any  bonds  that  seek 
to  restrain  or  confine  it.  It  is  the  law  of  the  world's  growth  —  the  law 
of  nature  itself. 

It  la  said  that  the  masses  of  the  negro  race  are  ignorant ;  that  they 
must  go  slowly ;  and  that  they  will  have  to  remain  Lirgely  a  laboring 
class.  Handicraft,  therefore,  is  tbe  all-im})ortant  thing.  This  does  not 
follow,  i'erhaps  they  will  so  remain ;  but  the  handicraft  is  not  the 
aU-imjKjrtant  thing,  though  it  has  its  importance.  That  the  masses 
must  be  uplifted  is  evident;  but  why  limit  the  plane?  Why  say 
**  only  80  far  "  ? 

But  who  is  to  do  the  work  of  elevating  to  a  higher  ])lane?  Is  it  al- 
ways to  be  an  outer  force,  the  help  l^ing  given  by  another  race  ?  Are 
the  negroes  themselves  to  take  no  ])art  in  tlie  movement?  Are  those 
who  l)elieve  in  the  negro's  (devation  to  Ikj  pushed  aside  and  those 
allowed  to  take  the  control  who  declare  that  the  higlier  e(hication  is  n 
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mischievous  thing,  and  so  hold  the  race  within  bounds?  Who  are  those 
of  the  race  who  are  to  teach  the  negro  in  the  future?  Is  it  to  be  simply 
those  who  are  the  educated  men  of  to-day  ?  But  what  of  to-morrow  ? 
Shall  just  the  few  who  have  friends  or  money  enjoy  the  higher  courses 
in  our  great  centres  of  learning?  Whence  will  come  the  leaders  for 
higher  planes  if  the  higher  forces  are  not  to  be  supplied  without  limit 
from  the  rising  generation  ?  Shall  we  let  the  masses  sleep  because  per- 
chance they  are  sleepy  ?  These  are  questions  of  vital  importance,  and 
we  may  well  pause  to  reflect  upon  them. 

The  negro  may  be  compelled  to  belong  for  years  largely  to  the  labor- 
ing or  industrial  classes.  But  whatever  is  good  for  the  development  of 
one  race  is  good  for  the  development  of  another.  The  negio  people,  as 
is  predicted,  may  not  all  rise  above  the  middle  classes.  But  we  point 
to  history  and  say  that  the  middle  and  laboring  classes  have  given  us 
much  of  the  best  material  in  this,  our  Anglo-American,  civilization. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  if  similar  lines  had  been  drawn  in 
former  times  ?  The  one  great  boast  of  this  proud  Eepublic  to-day  is  the 
universal  opportunity  of  education  for  the  poorest  and  humblest ;  and 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  masses  are  invited,  nay  urged,  to  take  the 
highest  and  the  best  training. 

But  we  are  met  with  the  assertion  that,  after  all,  it  is  really  a  mis- 
take, on  general  principles,  to  send  the  poor  of  any  race  through  college, 
as  the  result  is  discontent  with  former  modes  of  life,  unhappiness,  and 
in  many  cases  even  absolute  failure.  We  answer  that  this  does  not  de- 
ter others  of  other  races  from  continuing  to  go  to  college.  That  very 
discontent  has  often  brought  new,  revivifying  elements  into  the  old, 
narrow  life,  and  has  evolved  changes  for  good.  Some  failures  must  be 
expected  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  high  ideals,  and  some  wrong  ideals 
may  creep  in  as  well.  We  learn  our  lessons  by  experience.  A  noble 
discontent  is  not  harmful  to  either  individual  or  race.  It  is  the  harbin- 
ger of  better  things.  It  is  often  truly  said  that  satisfaction  with  the 
present  is  the  beginning  of  decline.  Other  races,  as  other  individuals, 
have  gone  through,  and  are  still  going  through,  their  series  of  experi- 
ments to  success  or  failme  —  ever  groping  for  the  best,  for  the  right 
view  of  life.  The  negro  must  do  the  same.  A  few  sacrifices  along  the 
road  must  not  frighten  him ;  a  few  mistakes,  a  few  blighted  prospects,  a 
few  instances  of  unwise  choice  should  not  deter  the  negro  people  from 
seeking  to  reach  higher  intellectual  planes. 

The  world  often  reads  much  falsity  into  the  countless  philosophic 
sayings  on  education.     In  fact,  each  individual  reads  his  own  desires 
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and  theories  into  these,  and  often  twists  them  to  suit  himself.  So  a 
certain  class  reasons  that  it  is  absolutely  wrong,  even  wicked,  to  fit  a 
man  for  a  place  that  he  can  never  reach.  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise  "  is  often  quoted  at  the  expense  of  the  negro  race. 

Where,  indeed,  would  the  old  world  have  been  had  this  philosophy 
fomid  literal  acceptance  throughout  the  ages  ?  Where  would  have  been 
the  progress  of  humanity  ?  Wliere  would  have  been  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  love  of  learning,  the  culture  —  civilization,  in  fact,  of  the  present 
high  order  —  or  even  the  great  nations  themselves  ? 

Though  the  negro  scholar  may  not  realize  all  that  he  would  desne  in 
after-life,  though  his  learniag  may  have  little  chance  to  throw  its  beams 
afar,  yet  there  is  nof  necessarily  any  waste  of  time  thereby,  neither 
should  there  be  grave  disappointment.  The  negi'o  should  not  be  criti- 
cised for  acquii'ing  accomplishments  that  may  seem  doomed  to  lie  largely 
within  the  folds  of  the  napkia.  They  are  not  thrown  away.  The  true 
worth  is  in  the  discipline  given,  the  culture,  the  strong  grasp  upon  other 
things  that  will  make  life  mean  more,  that  will  urge  on  the  aspiring 
soul  to  higher  planes,  that  will  sustain  in  trying  hours,  and  that  will 
even  make  avenues  to  places  where  these  acquisitions  will  be  of  finan- 
cial value.  Avenues  of  aU  kinds  are  not  always  to  be  closed;  and  the 
weaker  the  race  that  clamors  at  the  gate  for  admittance  the  stronger  are 
the  stimuli  needed.  There  will  ever  be  among  any  people  those  whom 
nothing  will  inspire ;  there  will  be  those  also  who  may  be  rendered  by 
study  imfit  for  jjractical  life.  But  these  are  the  exceptions.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  general  plan  that  out  of  the  mill  of  development  shall  come 
some  imperfect  sjjecimens.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  mill  or  lessen  the  value  of  the  perfect  products. 

I  claim  for  the  race  all  the  latitude  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that 
other  races  have,  if  it  is  to  have  a  glorious  future.  I  would  have  every 
youth  f(jllow  the  bent  of  his  genius ;  and  I  contend  that  the  bent  of  ge- 
nius is  test  disclosed  througli  a  course  of  higher  study.  I  would  tlirow 
open  to  the  negro  youtli  all  the  avenues  of  life.  I  would  encourage  him 
to  take  advanced  courses  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  If  a  desire 
is  present  for  specific  work,  I  would  encourage  him  to  foUow  his  in- 
clination in  tliat  line.  I  would  ))id  him  study  himself  and  his  peo})le. 
I  would  advise  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics,  with 
m(xlern  languages,  with  mathematics,  with  science,  with  ])hilosophy, 
and  with  all  other  branches  of  study  tliat  go  to  form  a  liberal  education. 
I  would  l)id  him  do,  ho  far  as  he  is  able,  what  otliers  have  done  in  those 
lines.     I  would  counsel  him  to  distinguish  himself  by  rare  attainments, 
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and  so  advance  not  only  his  own  interests  but  those  of  his  race.  I 
would  have  him  inspii'ed  to  do  his  best.  The  study  of  philosophy  could 
not  fail  to  lead  him  to  wisdom.  This  done,  the  future  will  take  care  of 
itself.  No  one  should  be  forced  along  these  lines  if  he  is  incompetent 
or  incapable,  and  no  one  should  be  restrained  if  he  has  ability  or  incli- 
nation. 

But,  with  all  this,  I  would  have  the  negro  taught  the  dignity  of 
labor,  the  nobility  of  work ;  that  idleness  is  a  crime,  and  that  to  every 
task  of  hand  or  brain  the  best  within  him  should  be  brought.  Then  I 
would  have  him  be  content  to  bide  his  time ;  to  put  his  hands  to  any 
honest  service,  and  work  and  wait.  The  possibilities  of  the  race  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  It  has  its  exponents,  in  all  lines,  of  what  the 
higher  life  and  the  higher  education  can  do  for  it;  but  it  must  have 
many  more  of  such  representatives.  The  future  of  the  race  depends 
largely  upon  its  intellectual  advancement.  It  must  have  many  more 
and  still  abler  professional  men  —  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  instruc- 
tors, and  men  of  letters,  to  give  it  tone  and  character. 

It  has  been  progress  on  these  intellectual  lines  that  has  made  other 
peoples  stand  out  prominently  before  the  world.  It  has  always  been 
intellect  that  has  commanded  notice.  The  negi'o  race  has  been,  and 
will  be,  measured  by  the  heights  reached  by  its  most  scholarly  and  in- 
tellectual men ;  by  what  these  men  have  done  and  have  said ;  by  their 
influence  on  the  world  at  large.  Let  such  men  arise  at  any  time,  and 
the  world  accords  them  a  hearing,  and  even  gives  them  honor.  With 
the  rise  of  such  individuals  the  race  to  which  they  belong  goes  up  in 
the  world's  estimation.  This  will,  in  fact,  be  the  final  test  of  the  negro. 
Such  has  been  the  rule  throughout  the  world's  history,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
negro  people.  The  race  will  rise  or  fall  according  to  the  intellectual 
step  that  it  can  keep  with  other  races  of  the  world. 

Too  long  already  has  the  race  been  compelled  to  content  itself  with 
ignorant  leaders.  Immediately  after  the  Civil  War  there  was  an  apology 
for  the  lack  of  educated  leaders;  there  was  then  an  excuse  for  make- 
shifts. To-day  there  is  none.  No  matter  what  criticism  may  be  given 
to  the  education  provided  for  the  race  at  that  critical  period  of  its  free 
existence,  it  served  a  purpose  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  higher 
education  as  we  see  it  now,  as  well  as  furnishing  capable  men  to  lead  in 
these  higher  paths.  In  the  future,  more  than  in  the  past,  the  negro  is 
to  be  largely  his  own  instructor.  The  broad  education  then  begun  — 
an  education  that  will  fit  him  for  broad  dealing  with  men,  for  wise  action, 
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for  sympathetic  relations,  and  for  deep  insight  —  will  be  the  best  pos- 
sible foundation  for  all  this  leadership.  Longfellow  says  that  great  men 
stand  like  solitary  towers  in  the  city  of  God,  and  that  secret  passages 
rmiuing  deep  beneath  external  nature  give  their  thoughts  intercourse 
with  higher  intelligences  which  strengthen  and  console  them,  and  of 
which  the  laborers  on  the  surface  do  not  even  dream.  Such  men  are 
not  the  product  of  mere  mechanical  training,  of  the  industrial  idea 
solely.  They  are  rather  the  products  of  the  broadest  culture.  We  need 
them  for  leaders.     In  fact  such  men  will  be  leaders. 

Negro  colleges  and  universities  have  sent  forth  scores  of  physicians, 
ministers,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  business  men.  These  are  the  powers 
that  uplift ;  and  the  greater  the  ideal  these  gi'aduates  have  had  set  before 
them,  the  greater  the  work  that  they  will  do.  Those  that  have  come 
forth  from  schools  like  these  do  not  fill  the  criminal  ranks.  They  are 
uplifting  influences.  They  are  broad  men  and  women,  though  they  may 
lind  their  life  calling  them  to  other  work  than  the  strictly  educational. 
Though  they  may  be  compelled  even  to  live  close  to  the  soil,  they  are 
better  fitted  for  living.  They  carry  into  home  and  family  life  a  higher, 
finer  element,  and  make  wiser  mothers  and  fathers  to  rear  up  future 
generations.  These  coming  sons  and  daughters  will  be  blessed  in  many 
ways  through  the  learning,  the  aspirations,  and  the  talent  of  the  parents. 
They  will  have  the  inestimal)le  buthright  of  a  heredity  so  often  denied 
them  now. 

By  this  the  race  will  be  placed  on  a  higher  plane  —  a  plane  to  which 
it  never  could  attain  were  it  narrcjwed  down,  as  one  says,  "to  the  learning 
of  any  mere  individual  facts  connected  with  any  given  line  of  handi- 
work." Wealth,  honesty,  respectability  —  all  are  needed,  and  all  may 
come  from  the  education  received  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools,  and 
f^ven  from  the  manual  training  alone,  liut  while  the  negro  must  have 
these  in  order  U)  rise,  he  must,  if  he  would  reach  the  highest  point  of 
civilizatiou,  have  the  other  and  higlier  learning  as  well.  The  negro  race 
is  to  Ije  taught  that  it  is  to  reach  ujiward  to  the  heights,  no  matter  how 
inferior  it  may  be  regarded  now,  and  no  matter  how  nuidi  opposition 
may  loom  up  in  its  j^ath. 

It  would  be  morally  wrong  even  to  think  of  limiting  the  educational 

"pportuuities  of  the  race.     Cruelty  is  a  weak  word  to  apply  to  an  at- 

•  iiipt  to  curb  the  amlntion  of  those  that  see  their  greatest  future  in  other 

than  industrial  lines.     And  the  negro  himself  should  Ik*,  the  last  to  ad- 

v(jcate  such  limits,  however  dark  the  outlook  may  seem  at  times. 

Mr.  IViokerT.  Washington  does  not  ignores  this  fact,  for  he  says :  "  Mr. 
2;{ 
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Tanner's  success  as  a  painter  is  to  me  a  prophecy  of  the  negro  along  the 
higher  lines  of  attainment."     Again  he  says: 

In  the  years  to  come  we  shall  have  many  increasing  evidences  of  the  fact  that 
the  negro  is  making  his  way  into  all  lines  of  attainment  in  which  other  races  are 
prominent.  I  make  this  assertion  because  I  believe  and  know  that  my  race  is  thor- 
oughly capable  of  assimilating  the  higher  instruction,  and  is,  when  permitted  to  re- 
ceive the  training,  fitted  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  pursuits,  aesthetic  or  otherwise,  as 
other  men  and  women  are.  We  have  too  many  successful  examples  of  thoroughly 
educated  men  and  women  who  are  making  their  way  for  me  to  entertain  any  belief 
to  the  contrary  that  could  be  considered  a  virtual  indictment  of  the  mental  capacity 
of  my  race.  The  future,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  bring  us  many  colored  men  and  women 
who  will  distinguish  themselves  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  and  in  statesmanship. 

But  with  the  rushing  sweep  of  reforms  along  educational  lines,  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  attempt  to  narrow  the  race  down  to  an  indus- 
trial sphere  of  education,  one  serious  aspect  presents  itself  and  calls  for 
our  earnest  and  careful  attention.  It  is  this:  The  higher  education  of 
the  negro  is  in  danger  of  languishing  on  account  of  lack  of  adequate 
financial  support.  An  ap}jeal  made  in  behalf  of  Fisk  University  not 
long  ago,  showing  the  sums  given  for  negro  education,  is  full  of  sugges- 
tion for  the  thoughtful  mind.     It  says : 

Over  thirty  million  of  dollars  given  to  endow  institutions  of  learning  in  1899  is 
a  significant  fact.  That  not  one-thousandih  part  of  this  sum  has  been  given  to  endow 
institutions  for  the  race  which  includes  one-tenth  of  our  population  is  a  still  more 
significant  fact.  Everything  for  those  who  have  had  centuries  of  civilization  behind 
them,  nothing  for  those  whose  civilization  has  not  had  as  many  decades,  does  not  ac- 
cord with  an  American  twentieth-centiuy  idea  of  justice.  It  is  a  disparity  doubtless 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  institutions  of  learning  for  black  i)eople  are  little 
known. 

When  we  consider  that  the  industrial  schools  do  not  and  cannot 
afford  this  higher  education,  and  that  those  desuing  and  deserving  it 
cannot  all  attend  the  great  colleges  of  the  land,  because  of  the  necessary 
expense,  we  certainly  see  that  if  the  race  is  to  be  kept  upon  the  upward 
grade  as  to  scholarship,  the  day  has  not  yet  come  for  these  negro  higher 
institutions  of  learning  to  be  abandoned  either  by  the  race  itself  or  by 
its  white  friends. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  growing  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  for 
these  schools  unless  they  possess  industrial  attachments.  We  realize 
that  the  public  has  often  been  called  upon  to  contribute  to  work  that 
never  existed,  and  that  the  race  has  thereby  been  misrepresented  and  the 
cause  of  deserving  schools  harmed.  But  we  must  face  the  fact  of  grow- 
ing apathy  everj'where  toward  helping  on  work  that  seeks  the  higher 
education  of  the  negro.  This  apathy  must  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
presentation  of  arguments  and  cold  facts,  and  by  insistence  in  demand- 
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ing  that  the  race  must  have  these  centres  of  learning  within  its  reach. 
Otherwise  there  will  soon  be  seen  a  vast  difference  in  our  civilisation  and 
in  the  general  progress.  Without  this  higher  education,  the  "  submerged 
tenth "  of  this  country's  population  would  soon  make  its  influence  felt 
upon  American  civilization  in  a  way  that  would  convince  every  one  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated. 

The  relation  of  higher  education  to  the  future  of  the  negro,  then,  is 
this :  No  race  can  reach  high  planes  without  the  self-knowledge  that 
comes  from  years  of  culture  through  higher  courses  of  study ;  no  race  can 
hope  to  hold  its  own  without  the  broad  altruistic  knowledge  that  comes 
only  from  the  study  of  humanity  through  the  humanities  and  correlated 
subjects ;  no  race  can  take  first  rank  with  the  peoples  of  the  earth  unless 
possessing  a  wide  knowledge  of  its  duties  to  the  world  and  to  itself,  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  right,  the  true,  the  beautiful  that  comes  only 
through  the  well-trained  mind  and  the  well-disciplined  soul. 

Higher  education  is  to  be  the  principal  factor  in  forcing  recognition 
through  achievement  along  the  lines  to  which  the  world  pays  the  high- 
est respect  and  honor.  It  will  win  this  for  the  negro  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  will  round  him  out  in  his  manhood  and  citizenship.  It 
will  strengthen  his  posterity.  It  will  fit  him  for  the  varied  services  to 
which  time  and  circumstances  may  call  him.  It  wiU  show  to  the  race 
values  in  life  that  would  be  all  unknown  without  it,  and  it  will  rouse  it 
to  its  own  highest  possibilities.  It  will  tend  to  incite  to  morality,  hon- 
esty, sobriety,  and  industry,  by  training  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  and 
the  will  to  obey  the  mandates  of  that  highest  of  monitors  —  conscience. 
In  short,  without  in  the  least  undervaluing  the  sphere  and  influence  of 
industrial  training,  we  may  affirm  that  this  higher  education  is,  after 
all,  to  be  the  most  powerful  lever  in  tlie  negro's  (levelo])ment  and  in  the 
ultimate  perfection  of  humanity  at  large.  W.  S.  Scakbokough. 
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On  July  1,  1898,  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ceased  to  be  merely  a  bureau  of  information.  The  new  chief 
who  reorganized  it  for  active  work  had  ten  assistants  on  his  staff.  A 
year  later  there  were  sixty-one;  in  1900  there  were  123.  A  doubled 
appropriation  for  1901-2  enabled  the  rate  of  increase  to  continue,  and 
raised  the  work  to  the  rank  of  a  regular  Government  Bureau.  Is  this 
growth  the  mushroom  effect  of  a  passing  jjhase  of  public  opinion,  or  does 
it  indicate  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  will  steadily  proceed  and 
open  a  new  avenue  of  employment  for  our  young  men  ? 

The  political  philosopher  has  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
activities  of  government  lag  behind  public  opinion  rather  than  run  ahead 
of  it.  No  exception  should  be  made  of  the  question  imder  consideration ; 
for  there  is  a  positive  need  in  this  country  for  activity  in  the  field  of 
systematic  forestry,  and  this  need  is  felt  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  a  manner  that  will  lead  to  scientific  forestry  on  an  industrial 
scale.  It  is  therefore  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  examine  the 
career  that  is  thus  added  to  the  list  from  which  the  young  American 
may  choose  his  calling. 

Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  says,  after  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  timber  ques- 
tion, that  our  annual  wood  consumption,  which  is  increasing,  exceeds 
our  annual  production,  which  is  decreasing.  Of  course,  the  country  is 
stni  rich  in  forests ;  but  the  national  timber  account  has  jjassed  the  poiut 
where  iucome  equals  outgo,  and  we  are  drawing  upon  the  surplus  pro- 
duced in  the  past.  Leaving  aside  all  questions  of  climate,  rainfall,  and 
floods,  this  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  affecting 
as  it  does  almost  every  home  industry  and  the  foreign  trade  as  well.  In 
America,  as  in  Europe,  there  is  a  growing  per  capita  consumption  of 
wood.  Wood  has  such  an  infinite  variety  of  uses  that  it  affects  our 
lives  every  hour  of  the  day.  Science  invents  new  substitutes,  but  it 
invents  new  uses  with  greater  rapidity.  We  begin  to  build  our  cities 
of  iron  and  concrete,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  printing  our  news- 
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papers  and  books  on  wood  pulp  paper,  acres  of  vii-gin  woodland  being 
now  required  for  a  single  issue  of  a  metropolitan  daily  or  a  leading 
magazine.     Indeed,  wood  pulp  is  being  used  in  all  the  arts. 

The  growth  of  our  exports  has  surprised  America  and  startled  Europe ; 
and  our  crowning  satisfaction  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  shipments  of 
manufactured  articles  share  so  largely  in  the  rapid  increase  of  our  total 
exports.  In  this  increase  we  find  wood  taking  an  important  part.  Our 
lumber  is  sent  across  the  Atlantic  by  ship-loads;  our  paper  goes  to 
Europe  and  to  Australia  by  millions  of  pounds ;  American  carriages  and 
furniture  are  used  in  Europe ;  our  railway  and  troUey  cars  are  pm-chased 
by  South  America,  New  Zealand,  and  Asia;  and  American  wood  and 
pulp  manufactures  and  American  agiicultural  machinery  go  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

How  are  our  diminishing  forests  meeting  the  increasing  demand, 
both  domestic  and  foreign  ?  With  the  consciousness  of  large  resources 
that  is  natural  in  a  new  country  we  have  simply  drawn  upon  the  exist- 
ing supply.  It  has  been  a  virtue  to  cut  or  burn  the  forest  and  clear  the 
land  for  the  farm.  The  result  is  that  such  States  as  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
once  possessing  magnificent  forests,  are  now,  at  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  real  settlement,  importing  eighty-two  per  cent  of  their  lumber 
supply.  The  timber  industry  once  had  its  headquarters  in  the  North- 
eastern States;  it  then  moved  to  the  upper  lake  region;  and  now  the 
large  companies  are  securing  woodland  in  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  Geological  Survey  reports  that  the  State  of  Washington  has 
already  used  or  burned  up  half  its  timber.  What  next?  Conservative 
forestry,  which  has  already  begun. 

The  beginning  that  has  Ijeen  made  is  small  in  comparison  to  the 
whole  field  to  be  covered,  but  the  actual  extent  is  large.  The  wide  dis- 
tribution of  interest  in  the  question  shows  the  growth  of  the  idea  that  a 
crop  of  lumber  may  be  harvested  without  destroying  the  forest.  Forestry 
is,  in  fact,  only  the  using  of  a  fcjrest  without  destroying  it.  Tliat  the 
idea  is  raj)idly  Incoming  widespread  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
Ijeing  acted  upon  by  (1)  the  individual,  (2)  the  business  cori)oration,  and 
(3)  the  Government,  State  and  National. 

(1)  In  1898  the  reorganized  Division  of  Forestry  oflered  to  the 
timljer  owners  of  the  country  its  ex i)ert  services  to  advise  and  make  ]>lans 
f(»r  the  management  of  woodlands.  This  offer  was  extended  to  tlie 
farmer  with  a  small  woodlot  and  to  the  larger  landholder.  It  met  with 
a  re8]>on8e  so  favorable  that  in  less  than  two  years  there  were  a])])li('ations 
for  these  "working  plans "  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
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Union.  Taken  together  all  these  tracts  embraced  an  area  of  3,500,000 
acres,  a  tract  half  as  large  as  Maryland.  Only  the  Government  forester 
can  expect  employment  from  the  farmers'  small  holdings,  but  coming 
from  all  sections  of  the  coimtry  their  requests  are  indications  of  a  public 
interest  which  will  re<:[uire  the  professional  forester  as  the  agent  of  the 
large  landholder  and  of  the  corporation. 

^^2)  The  corporation,  with  its  concentration  of  industries,  is,  at  the 
present  time,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  .American  industrial  life. 
The  producers  of  finished  products  are  ceasing  to  buy  raw  materials  in 
the  open  markets.  They  are  producing  the  raw  materials,  as  well  as 
the  final  product,  and  are  thereby  cheapening  pr<xluction.  The  most 
striking  and  iDest-known  example  is  the  Pittsburg  iron  and  steel  industry. 
A  single  company  owns  the  sources  of  all  the  raw  materials  it  uses;  and, 
though  these  materials  are  produced  a  thousand  miles  apart,  they  are 
taken  to  the  furnaces  by  railroad  and  steamship  lines  owned  by  the 
company.  This  consolidation  in  the  iron  industr}'  has  come  from  causes 
that  are  general,  not  specific,  causes  that  are  as  true  as  mathematics  and 
that  are  affecting  scores  of  industries. 

A  similar  tendency  may  Ije  seen  in  some  of  the  industries  using 
wood.  Pap-er  making  is  an  example.  The  strongest  paper  companies 
are  not  buying  their  wood  in  the  open  market,  but  own  forests  instead. 
Their  operations  now  become  a  chain  of  events.  Each  link  in  the  chain 
must  be  kept  strong.  The  companies  must  look  out  for  their  wood 
supply.  If  they  clear  away  the  adjacent  forests,  they  must  abandon  the 
mill,  and  a  paper  mill  is  so  valuable  that  to  abandon  it  is  ruin.  The 
paper  makers  have  therefore  been  the  pioneers  in  practical  forestry. 
Some  of  the  Xew  England  companies  employ  skilled  foresters.  One 
Maine  company  with  300,000  acres  and  another  with  250,000  cut  no 
spruce  logs  under  a  foot  in  diameter,  thus  enabling  them  to  use  their 
pulp  mill  and  their  forest  indefinitely.  The  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  same  policy,  and  one 
large  concern  in  the  Middle  West  has  put  its  200,000  acre  forest  under 
the  management  ad\'ised  bv  the  Di\'ision  of  Forestrv.  The  raOroads, 
with  their  steady  demand  for  ties  and  telegraph  poles,  are  very  large 
consumers  of  timber.  Some  of  the  companies  are  beginning  to  take 
care  of  their  woodlands  for  their  own  use ;  and  in  the  general  meet- 
ings of  railroad  managers  there  have  been  earnest  discussions  of  the 
advisability  of  regular  tree  planting  and  cultivation  by  the  companies 
on  land  bought  for  the  purpose.  The  increasing  price  of  wooden  ties, 
for  which  no  satisfactory  substitute  has  been  found,  will  soon  make 
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it  necessary  for   the   railroad  companies   to   become   practical  timber 
growers. 

The  lumber  company  is  not  so  vitally  affected.  It  has  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  outside  of  its  woodland,  and  that  is  often  invested  in 
portable  saw  mills,  making  it  easy  to  shift  the  scene  of  operations  to 
the  next  wooded  section.  These  companies  will,  therefore,  be  slower 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  staying  by  one  forest  tract  and  caring  for  that, 
although  a  beginning  has  also  been  made  in  that  direction.  In  the 
Adirondacks,  for  instance,  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  adopt  the  plans 
of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  ■ —  to  cut  for  lumber  the  trees  above  a  certain 
size  only ;  to  do  the  work  so  as  not  to  injure  young  growth ;  and  to  take 
care  to  prevent  forest  fires.  The  forest  is  thus  in  a  condition  to  yield  a 
steady  return  for  the  next  five  hundred  years.  Already  New  York  forests 
covering  an  area  as  large  as  the  average  county  are  being  worked  on 
this  basis,  and  it  pays.  Under  the  pressure  of  increasing  timber  demand, 
diminishing  supply,  and  higher  prices,  there  is  promise  that  the  develop- 
ment of  forestry  will  come  with  extreme  rapidity. 

When  the  railroads,  the  manufacturing  corporations,  and  the  lumber 
companies  begin  generally  to  demand  the  services  of  trained  foresters, 
there  will  be  a  fine  opening  for  many  young  men. 

(3)  Public  forestry  will  increase  the  demand  for  men,  as  this  part 
of  the  work  is  as  much  in  its  mfancy  as  is  private  forestry.  The  United 
States  Government  has  forest  reserves  extending  to  about  fifty  millions 
of  acres.  In  caring  for  these  enormous  tracts  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  examinations  of,  and  to  draw  up  working  plans  for,  forests  larger 
than  aU  those  of  New  England  with  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  added. 
The  present  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  would  be  busy  for  a  long 
time  on  one  such  allotment  alone.  After  the  plans  have  been  laid  down, 
they  must  be  some  day  executed ;  and  it  is  no  small  business  to  carry  out 
even  simple  forestry  u])on  an  area  greater  than  England  and  Wales.  It 
is  not  to  be  exi)ected  that  the  Government  will  eiitcir  immediately  upon 
such  schemes,  nor  is  it  at  present  desira})le ;  but  the  forests  are  beijig 
protected  against  the  day  of  their  need,  and  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
in  Congress  in  favor  of  deriving  some  revenue  from  this  vast  jmblic 
property.  This  i)olicy  is  already  in  oi)eration  in  the  magnificent  Black 
Hills  reserve,  and  it  will  Ije  continued  in  the  other  reserves  when  the 
lumlKjr  is  needed  in  the  course  cjf  development  in  the  West.  In  the 
meantime  much  money  and  labor  are  being  exi)ended  in  merely  protect- 
ing the  reserves. 

At  present  one  of  the  greatest  diilicultics  with  which  the  IJuieau  of 
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Forestry  has  to  contend  is  the  scarcity  of  men  suitably  trained  to  fill 
the  positions.  The  schools  have  not  prepared  a  sufficient  number  to 
meet  the  demand ;  and  in  the  present  stage  of  transition  every  professional 
forester  in  the  United  States  is  employed,  in  most  cases  having  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Government. 

Many  men  will  be  needed  to  carry  on  this  rising  industry,  with  its 
public  and  private  promoters.  What  does  the  career  offer?  Here  we 
have  one  of  the  most  desirable  phases  of  the  problem ;  for  the  career  of 
the  forester  promises  a  refreshing  change  at  a  time  when  our  young 
men  are  crowding  by  thousands  to  the  cities,  thereby  getting  away  from 
the  inspiration  of  Nature  and  the  uplifting  and  invigorating  influence 
of  the  woods.  Until  now  the  man  who  has  lived  in  the  forest  has  too 
often  been  the  backwoodsman,  suffering  for  lack  of  the  society  of  his 
fellows ;  and  the  life  of  the  man  in  the  city  has  usually  been  too  artificial 
for  his  best  development.  The  forester  combines  the  advantages  of  both, 
as  he  carries  the  education  of  the  city  back  to  the  woods. 

The  forester's  work  is  wholesome  for  his  soul.  Like  the  artist  or 
the  architect,  he  can  see  the  product  of  his  work  and  have  joy  in  it. 
His  forest  is  ever  about  him.  He  can  idealize  it  and  love  it  more  earn- 
estly than  the  clerk  can  ever  love  his  column  of  figures ;  and  love  for 
one's  work  is  a  recognized  necessity  for  real  success  in  a  profession,  as 
a  citizen,  or  in  the  development  of  character.  The  force  of  this  element 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  men  who  wish  to  take  up  forestry  and  by 
the  zest  of  those  who  are  already  at  the  work.  But  we  must  not  think 
that  forestry  is  all  poetry ;  for,  like  all  other  careers  that  are  worth  any- 
thing, it  is  full  of  hard  work.  It  will  not  do,  moreover,  to  conclude 
that  mere  love  of  it  is  all  that  is  needed  for  success.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  fact,  for  forestry  is  a  skilled  profession.  Our  modem  woods- 
man must  be  equipped  with  knowledge.  The  Government  forestry  ser- 
vice employs  only  college  graduates  who  have  been  trained  in  forestry ; 
and,  in  the  present  dearth  of  men,  the  Division  of  Forestry  employs 
college  students  for  summer  work.     It  has  been  stated : 

This  position  is  intended  to  afford  those  who  are  thinking  seriously  of  taking  up 
forestry  a  chance  to  learn  something  of  the  field  and  office  work  connected  with  it. 
The  salary  is  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  with  the  payment  of  field  expenses. 
Work  as  a  student  assistant  does  not  take  the  place  of  systematic  study  at  a  forest 
school,  nor  does  it  constitute  in  itself  a  stepping  stone  to  higher  positions  in  the 
Division. 

The  forest  schools  of  Yale,  Cornell,  Biltmore  (North  Carolina),  and 
several  State  imiversities  of  the  Middle  West  now  offer  courses  to  men 
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who  have  heretofore  had  no  established  method  of  fitting  themselves  in 
this  country  for  the  calling  they  had  chosen. 

The  young  forester  has  prospects  of  a  salary  that  equals,  or  slightly 
exceeds,  that  of  the  college  professor;  and  the  location  of  his  home  will 
usually  make  his  necessary  living  expenses  less  than  those  of  the  teacher. 
Within  a  decade,  he  may  be  in  the  employ  of  a  raih'oad  company,  and 
have  charge  of  many  pieces  of  woodland  which  he  will  be  able  to  reach 
easily  by  rail.  He  may  secure  a  position  as  a  State  forester,  or  as 
member  of  a  State  corps.  This  is  a  promising  field.  Several  of  our 
forested  States  are  coming  into  the  possession  of  abandoned  stump  lands ; 
and  the  care  of  them  requires  a  forester  who  can  supervise  the  work, 
look  after  the  public  interests,  and  disseminate  information  among  the 
people.  The  State  of  New  York  is  even  buying  up  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  woodland  to  add  to  its  forest  reserve.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  a  constantly  increasing  need  for  men.  The  public  holdings 
are  tremendous.  For  each  of  the  last  three  years  the  forestry  appropria- 
tion has  been  doubled,  and  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  private 
citizens  is  growing  as  rapidly  as  are  the  appropriations.  These  Govern- 
ment foresters  are  in  attendance  in  the  Department  at  Washington  during 
the  winter,  but  with  the  coming  of  spring  they  are  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States.  They  go  to  the  woods  of  New  England,  of  the 
South,  and  of  the  West,  and  return  in  the  fall  to  make  out  their  reports 
in  the  office.  Eventually  a  large  part  of  our  Government  force  will  be 
stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  West  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  greatest 
activity  in  public  forestry. 

Another  class  of  positions  will  be  with  the  lumber  and  paper  com- 
panies. From  aU  sections  of  the  country  these  companies  are  inquiring 
into  the  methods  of  conservative  forestry;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  some 
are  already  employing  foresters,  while  others  will  probably  follow  theii* 
example.  The  men  so  employed  will  spend  a  large  part  of  the  time  in 
the  forests  under  their  care ;  but  in  the  winter  season  some  of  them,  busy 
with  their  office  work,  wiU  be  located  for  a  few  months  in  the  town  or 
city  headquarters  of  their  cor])oration.  This  will  ena1)le  their  children 
to  have  the  advantage  of  Ijetter  schooling  than  that  afforded  ])y  a  imi)er- 
factor}'  town  or  a  sawmill  t(jwn. 

Wherever  lie  may  be,  the  average  American  forester  (hiring  the  next 
thirty  years  wiU  have  a  very  dineront  task  from  tliat  of  his  European 
counteq/art.  In  Euroj)e  everything  is  carefully  workc^l  out  and  reduced 
to  system.  The  forests  are  crop})ed  as  regularly  and  us  methodically  as 
a  farm.     One  forest  crop  is  followed  bv  another  in  regular  rotation,  and 
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every  phase  of  the  question  is  definitely  known  and  recorded  in  a  forester's 
manual.  In  America  the  field  still  lies  open  for  original  work.  The 
varying  climatic  conditions  make  the  practices  of  one  locality  unsuitable 
for  another,  while  those  of  Europe  are,  perhaps,  unsuitable  for  any  in 
this  country.  Many  of  the  problems  of  tree  culture  are  yet  unsolved, 
and  each  forester  must  face  a  new  situation  and  work  out  the  plans  nec- 
essary for  success.  This  the  American  can  do.  Kesourceful  and  in- 
genious, he  can  solve  the  questions  that  arise,  and  be  a  unit,  not  a  cog. 
Growing  up  in  this  life  that  demands  individuality  and  adaptation  to  en- 
vironment, the  children  of  trained  and  educated  men  will  take  the  vigor 
of  the  woods  back  to  the  city,  and  become  leaders  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises,  or  in  movements  that  make  more  directly  for  social 
betterment.  J.  Russell  Smith. 
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Irrigation,  with  the  complementary  (question  of  water-storage,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  vital  problems  now  confi'onting  the 
citizens  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  results  already  achieved  in 
the  reclamation  of  their  semi-arid  lands  are  inviting  national  attention ; 
while  the  promising  future  outlook  is  making  possible  for  these  Terri- 
tories a  large  increase  of  immigration,  not  only  on  the  part  of  foreigners, 
but  also  of  home  and  money  seekers  from  the  more  thickly  settled  North 
and  East.  A  study  of  this  water  problem  must  be  prefaced  by  a  review 
of  the  more  important  physical  characteristics  of  that  country,  so  long 
known  as  the  Great  American  Desert  and  as  a  region  given  over  to 
Indian  troubles,  cattle-thieving,  and  wrangles  between  herdsmen. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  comprise,  respectively,  an  area  of  122,000 
and  114,000  square  miles.  The  face  of  the  country  is  a  vast  tableland 
—  part  of  the  Colorado  plateau  —  of  very  considerable  elevation,  relieved 
by  rugged  and  detached  Rocky  Mountain  chains  in  the  northerly  and 
easterly  portions,  with  a  tendency  to  slope  gradually  into  sandy  and 
gravelly  })lain9  toward  the  extreme  southerly  and  southwesterly  re- 
gions. The  climate  is  diverse,  ranging  fi-om  the  semi-tropical  heat  of  the 
southern  portions  to  the  invigorating  cold  of  the  northerly  mountains. 
During  the  entiie  year  the  sun  shines  brightly  through  cloudless  skies. 
The  rainfall  is  slight,  rarely  exceeding  ten  inclies. 

Tlie  soil  is  generally  a  rich,  warm,  loose,  and  loamy  earth,  which  is 
only  waiting  for  water  to  make  it  rival  in  fertility  the  Nile  Valley  and 
Income  capalile  of  8ui)porting  a  dense  ])opulation.  In  its  virgin  state, 
however,  it  looks  to  the  Eastern  farmer  alxjut  as  promising  as  a  sea 
Ixiach.  In  the  desert  regions  there  is  much  alkali  land.  Grama,  mes- 
r[uit<i,  salt,  and  l^uflalo  grasses  flourish  luxuriantly,  and  afiord  a  rarely 
failing  pasturage  for  the  great  herds.  In  the  autumn  the  uncut  grass 
turns  to  hay,  saving  the  exi)enKe  of  cutting,  baling,  and  storing. 

The  census  of  1900  reccjrds  122,931  people  in  Arizona  and  195,310 
in  New  Mexico,  the  majority  in  lioth  instances  being  of  native  parents, 
descendants  of  Americans  and  Mexicans,  and  constituting  a  permanent 
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resident  population.  The  population  includes,  however,  12,000  Indians 
in  Arizona  and  25,000  in  New  Mexico,  with  a  few  scattered  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  negroes.  Mining,  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  stock 
raising  are  the  leading  pursuits. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  rain  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  fall, 
together  with  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil  whenever  water  is 
applied,  there  has  been  from  remote  times  a  desire  to  gather  water  from 
the  rivers  and  other  streams,  to  draw  it  from  its  main  courses  into 
canals  and  reservoirs,  to  use  it  bountifully  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  to  accumulate  it  plentifully  during  the  few  weeks  of  winter  or  the 
rainy  season.  The  cliff  dwellers  and  the  ancient  Toltecs  and  Aztecs, 
like  the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians,  practised  the  arts  of  irrigation,  and 
well  understood  the  problem  of  conveying  water  to  the  uplands.  Even 
now,  in  many  of  the  valleys,  there  can  be  readily  traced  the  lines  of 
great  canals  from  which  the  early  husbandman  watered  his  corn  and 
beans.  When  these  peoples  disappeared  irrigation  went  too,  and  it  has 
been  almost  a  lost  calling  until  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

There  are,  at  this  time,  some  450,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  in  the 
beautiful  Salt  Eiver  Valley  of  Southern  Arizona ;  and  what  was  once  an 
arid  waste  is  now  the  loveliest  of  garden  spots  —  a  great  territory  fifteen 
miles  wide,  lying  between  the  Verde  and  the  Gila  Eivers,  and  extending 
fifty  miles  along  Salt  Eiver,  the  main  artery  whose  numerous  canals  are 
the  blood-vessels  that  bring  life  to  the  soil.  The  total  flow  of  the  canals 
approximates  1,000,000  gallons  per  minute.  The  main  laterals  have  a 
length  of  nearly  400  miles,  and  the  integral  mileage  is  very  extensive. 
Foremost  are  the  Arizona  and  the  Grand  Canals.  The  former  is  forty- 
seven  miles  long,  beginning  near  the  junction  of  the  Verde  and  the 
Salt  Eivers,  twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  skirting  the  foothills 
to  the  north,  and  rendering  fit  for  horticultural  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses a  large  area  of  semi-tropical  desert.  Other  great  canals,  including 
the  Consolidated,  irrigate  the  southern  portion  of  the  valley,  while  car- 
rying the  life-giving  waters  far  out  over  the  plains  and  lavishly  dis- 
tributing their  riches.  Notable,  indeed,  is  tlie  contrast  between  the 
luxuriant  irrigated  areas  and  the  sage-brush  desert  above. 

In  Northeastern  Arizona,  each  of  the  counties  of  Navajo  and  Apache 
contains  over  10,000  acres  of  reclaimed  land.  Fully  100,000  more  acres 
of  land  in  Navajo  could  be  reclaimed  immediately  by  means  of  water 
storage.  Nearly  4,000,000  acres  in  Mohave  County  are  only  waiting 
to  receive  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Colorado  as  soon  as  it  can  be  di- 
verted from  the  deep  and  tortuous  channels  through  which  it  runs. 
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Irrigation  can  be  conducted  successfully  in  many  parts  of  New 
Mexico.  There  are  already  in  operation,  in  the  north,  the  Springer 
system,  with  fifty  miles  of  ditches  and  five  reservoirs  for  22,000  acres, 
and  the  Yermajo,  with  fifty-seven  miles  of  ditches  and  ten  reservoirs  for 
30,000  acres.  In  the  northwest  there  are  200  miles  of  ditches  supply- 
ing 24,000  acres,*  and  in  the  southwest,  in  Grant  County,  there  is  an 
extensive  ditch  system.  In  the  central  portions  over  fifty  companies 
have  been  organized  and  are  only  awaiting  the  necessary  capital.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  Eio  Grande  YaUey,  where,  particularly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Santa  F^,  from  the  earliest  days  there  has  been  ii-rigation  in  a 
small  way.  This  valley,  300  miles  long  by  thirty  miles  wide,  if  placed 
under  inigation,  would,  it  is  estimated,  support  1,500,000  people. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  system  in  the  arid  Southwest  is  in  the 
Pecos  Valley  of  Southeastern  New  Mexico,  where  over  $4,000,000  has 
been  expended  by  private  enterprise  dm-ing  the  last  twelve  years  in 
turning  aside  the  waters  of  the  Pecos  River  and  making  a  wonderfully 
exuberant  garden  of  the  valley  famed  in  song  and  story  as  the  former 
retreat  of  the  most  desperate  train-robbers,  cattle-thieves,  and  other  out- 
laws that  the  West  has  ever  known.  In  this  valley,  which  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  two  enormous  reservoirs,  McMillan 
Lake  and  Lake  Avalon,  have  been  made  by  the  erection  of  dams  carried 
across  the  river  just  north  of  Carlsbad.  One  of  these  is  1,140  feet  over 
the  top,  and  completely  fiUs  a  notch  worn  by  the  river  through  a  bed  of 
solid  limestone.  McMillan  Lake  is  thirteen  miles  long,  and  contains 
enough  water  to  supply  the  entire  lower  valley;  while  Lake  Avalon  is  half 
as  large.  There  are  now  available  for  cultivation  over  250,000  acres,  of 
wliich  perhaps  one-fifth  is  engaged.  Here  irrigation  has  not  only  re- 
stored a  sun-baked  alkali  plain,  but  it  has  created  several  prosperous 
little  settlements,  and  has  transformed  the  towns  of  Carlsbad  and  Ros- 
well  from  uninteresting  and  shadeless  gamljling-holes  into  attractive 
and  Lively  small  cities,  each  with  a  wealth  of  line  trees,  hedges,  and 
tither  physical  attributes  of  the  well-ordered  New  England  community. 

More  than  1,000  miles  of  canals,  main  and  8u})-lateral,  carry  the 
waters  of  the  Pecos  tu  a  myriad  of  little  farms,  where  they  are  sent 
through  tiny  ditches,  banked  with  eartli,  until  every  living  organism 
has  received  its  sliare.  At  the  unusually  low  yearly  rate  of  SI. 25  per 
acre,  the  farmer  has  the  right,  at  twenty-f(jur  hours'  notice,  to  all  lie 
needs.  The  water  is  hard  and  of  an  excellent  (juality ;  but  its  chief 
virtue  in  the  jMiSsessioii  of  a  great  (|uantity  of  carbonates  and  ph()S})Iiates. 
Moreover,  the  valley  ia  a  veritable  bed  of  gushing  springs;  one  (jf  tliem 
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being  sufficient  to  irrigate  20,000  acres,  and  another  having  a  flow  of 
1,000  gallons  per  minute.  Here  are  grown  the  finest  cantaloupes  in  ex- 
istence, as  well  as  peaches,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  plums  of  the  high- 
est standard  of  excellence.  The  vegetables  arrive  early,  and  include 
beets,  asparagus,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  cauliflower,  onions,  cabbages, 
and  celery.  The  local  markets  take  a  large  share  of  these  crops,  and  the 
remainder  finds  a  quick  sale  as  far  north  as  Minnesota.  Much  of  the 
land  is  devoted  to  alfalfa,  Kaffir  corn,  sorghum,  millet,  and  other  forage 
crops,  these  being  the  most  profitable  because  of  the  large  tributary 
ranches. 

Some  very  large  farms  are  owned  by  prominent  stockmen  —  men  who 
are  not  only  alive  to  the  value  of  breeding  home-grown  Dm^ham  and 
Hereford  bulls,  EambouiUet  and  Merino  rams,  and  Berkshire  and  Poland 
China  boars,  instead  of  importing  them  from  Em-ope,  or  from  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Illinois,  but  who  realize  the  growing  demand  for  home- 
grown stock  throughout  the  Southwest  and  in  Mexico.  Ranchmen  are 
profiting  by  fattening  the  range  cattle  on  alfalfa,  while  the  sheep  raisers 
top  the  Kansas  City  markets  with  lambs  matured  on  milo  maize. 

Probably  the  finest  stock  farm  in  New  Mexico  is  that  owned  by 
Major  Littlefield.  It  is  situated  near  Eoswell,  and  contains  1,256 
acres,  a  very  small  fraction  of  his  total  land-holdings.  The  farm  is 
divided  into  fields  of  from  twenty  to  eighty  acres  each.  Sixty-five  acres 
are  devoted  to  apples,  of  which  the  crop  last  year  was  enormous  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  Each  field  is  surroimded  by  an  irrigating  ditch  six 
feet  in  width.  Besides  choice  fruit  and  vegetables,  enough  alfalfa  is 
grown  to  fatten  the  blooded  stock,  as  weU  as  to  tide  over  any  emergency 
in  case  the  grass  should  give  out  on  one  of  the  big  Littlefield  ranches. 
Additional  water  is  supplied  from  an  artesian  well,  580  feet  deep  and 
of  a  six-inch  bore,  which  throws  a  solid  stream  thirty-five  feet  high. 
The  water  is  fresh  and  is  particularly  available  during  the  winter  when 
the  ditches  occasionally  freeze.  Bordering  one  side  of  the  farm  is  a 
roadway  embowered  by  graceful  cottonwoods  and  prettily  termed 
"Lover's  Lane."  Here  for  three  miles  the  shade  is  so  dense  that  the 
skylight  at  the  far  end  resembles  the  headlight  of  a  locomotive  in 
the  distance. 

Irrigation  means  intensive  farming  —  the  maximum  yield  on  the 
minimum  area.  While  the  initial  outlay  is  high,  the  results  more  than 
justify  the  extra  expenditure.  In  the  .Pecos  Valley  land  that  was  orig- 
inally worth  fifty  cents  an  acre  now  brings  twenty  dollars  an  acre ;  while, 
to  cite  another  illustration,  in  the  horticultural  districts  of  Southern 
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Arizona,  improved  land  frequently  sells  for  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
and  even  more.  Inigation  means  permanency  of  residence  among  a  class 
of  small  landholders,  which  in  turn  suggests  an  increase  of  population. 

Foremost  of  the  crops  made  possible  by  iiTigation  is  alfalfa,  some- 
times called  lucerne  or  Spanish  clover,  a  hardy  and  aggressive  plant 
which  has  revolutionized  the  stock  industry,  besides  affording  a  prosper- 
ous occupation  to  the  small  farmer.  Alfalfa  not  only  grows  rapidly  and 
with  little  care,  but  it  acts  as  a  fertilizer.  In  the  Salt  Eiver  Valley 
alone  nearly  100,000  acres  are  devoted  to  its  culture.  To  the  progres- 
sive stockman  it  is  a  blessing,  for  it  relieves  him  of  the  expense, 
trouble,  and  risk  from  climatic  changes  incident  to  sending  his  year- 
lings and  two-year-old  steers  to  the  Middle  States  to  be  fattened  and 
matured  l^efore  shipment  to  market.  Three  months  in  the  alfalfa  fields 
will  work  as  many  favorable  changes  in  the  thin  range  cattle  as  one 
year  on  Northern  fields. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  on  the  open  range  twenty  acres  per  year 
are  allowed  each  head  of  cattle,  and  that  one  acre  of  alfalfa  will  support 
two  head,  the  value  of  this  product  will  be  readily  perceived.  Again, 
if  we  take  the  appraised  value  of  government  land,  one  dollar  the  acre, 
and  add  to  this  two  and  one-half  doUars  as  the  minimum  cost  of  making 
it  irrigable,  we  find  that  by  spending  upon  it  two  and  one-half  times  its 
commercial  worth  as  unreclaimed  land  its  value  wiU,  through  irrigation, 
appreciate  forty-fold. 

Alfalfa,  too,  is  responsible  for  the  continued  prosperity  in  the  hog 
business,  though  it  is  to  the  climate  that  the  entire  absence  of  cholera 
is  due.  Both  in  cheapness  and  efficacy  as  a  flesh-builder  alfalfa  is  bet- 
ter than  corn.  A  steady  and  profitable  market  for  Arizona  hogs  lias  been 
opened  in  Southern  Calif(jrnia,  while  from  places  much  farther  away  is 
coming  an  appreciable  demand  for  "alfalfa  pork." 

Until  recently,  the  breeding  of  horses  has  not  been  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  industry  in  the  Southwest,  for  the  reason  that  the  hardy 
little  cow-pony,  as  ])rolilic  as  any  j)rairie  weed,  su])plied  aU  demands. 
Now  there  is  a  call  from  the  towns  and  mining  districts  for  a  larger 
and  stockier  animal,  and  Ineeders  are  achieving  favorable  results  in  the 
alfalfa  pastures. 

Two  other  profitable  though  widely  divergent  activities  following 
the  ])romotion  of  alfalfa  culture  are  bee-keeping  and  ostricli-farming; 
the  former  now  yielding  annually  over  one  million  pounds  in  Arizona 
alone.  Chicago  is  the  y)rincipal  market,  and  the  output  is  largcdy  used 
by  confectiouerH  and  bakers.     Ostrich  raising  is  of  comj)arativoly  recent 
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date,  but  results  have  proved  highly  encouraging.  In  Southern  Ari- 
zona there  are  several  companies  and  considerably  over  one  thousand 
ostriches.  The  climate  is  as  conducive  to  the  plumed  giants  as  that  of 
South  Africa;  and  they  thrive  amazingly  well  on  the  rich  alfalfa,  re- 
quu'ing  no  shelter  and  but  little  care,  besides  yielding  a  substantial  pluck- 
ing once  every  eight  months. 

Of  the  cereals  gi"own,  barley,  corn,  and  wheat  are  the  most  com- 
mon. The  two  former  are  cut  in  the  straw  and  fed  to  stock.  In  both 
Ten'itories,  particularly  in  the  towns  and  mining  settlements,  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  wheat,  and  home  industry  is  further  encour- 
aged by  the  high  prices  of  Eastern  and  Northern  flour. 

The  raising  of  the  sugar-beet  promises  to  develop  into  a  leading 
industry.  Sugar  factories  have  been  started  in  both  Territories,  the 
largest  bemg  in  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  where  nearly  2,000  acres  are 
devoted  to  beet  culture. 

Watermelons,  muskmelons,  strawben-ies,  blackberries,  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  staple  products,  and  vie  with  the  finest  varieties  of  the 
East.  As  no  finer  climate  exists  for  the  propagation  of  grapes,  viticul- 
turists  have  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  the  prevailing  fertility  of  the 
reclaimed  lands.  The  grapes,  with  and  without  seeds,  are  heavy  in  sac- 
charine, and  include  such  vinous  favorites  as  the  Mission,  which  was 
brought  into  New  Mexico  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Cath- 
olic missionaries,  the  Muscat,  the  Hamburg,  the  Malvoisie,  and  others. 

Other  horticultural  possibilities,  notably  in  the  warmer  portions,  in- 
clude date-palms,  almonds,  nectarines,  olives,  ajjricots,  figs,  oranges,  and 
lemons.  Several  himdred  date-palm  trees  have  been  successfully  raised 
at  the  experimental  station  near  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  floiu-ish  as  they 
did  of  old  in  Algiers,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  x^lmond  trees  yield  plente- 
ously,  but,  like  the  lemon,  they  are  susceptible  to  the  spring  frosts. 
Apricots  ripen  early  in  May,  nearly  a  month  in  advance  of  the  California 
fruit.  Figs  grow  profusely,  but  the  market  is  too  distant  for  them  to  be 
shipped  fi-esh.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley  oranges  and  lemons  of  a  supe- 
rior quality  are  raised  in  abundance.  In  common  with  other  Arizona 
fruits,  they  are  exempt  from  the  scale  insect,  and  present  a  bright  and 
wholesome  appearance,  being  much  sought  after  in  the  large  cities. 

If  irrigation  did  nothing  more  than  to  encourage  the  gTOwth  of  shade 
trees,  hedges,  and  shrubbery  in  the  Southwestern  towns,  its  service  would 
still  be  gieat.  Much  interest  has  been  taken,  particularly  in  Southern 
Arizona,  in  beautifying  the  streets  and  parks  with  the  foliage  of  two 
zones.     The  visitor  sees  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  stately  ash  and 
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Cottonwood,  the  dreamy  pepper,  the  lofty  date-palm,  the  locust,  and  the 
desert  willow,  besides  quantities  of  dwarf  palms  and  rose-bushes. 

Though  the  present  scheme  of  uTigation  rests  on  a  sound  basis,  it 
is  still  little  more  than  a  beginning.  All  available  water  not  in  actual 
use  should  be  stored ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  need  of  many  dams 
and  reservoirs,  with  which  to  increase  the  water  supply  in  those  canals 
which  now  carry  a  deficient  volume  in  the  dry  season,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide a  sufiBciently  large  and  constant  supply  enabling  the  restoration  of 
further  areas  of  arid  wastes  to  be  proceeded  with.  Upon  the  storage 
of  the  flood  waters  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  the  future  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  both  Territories. 

Throughout  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  there  are  many  natural  storage 
sites  to  absorb  the  regular  drain  of  the  mountains,  and  abeady  several 
important  projects  have  been  started  to  erect  the  necessary  dams.  On  the 
Gila  River  of  Arizona,  at  a  point  called  The  Buttes,  fourteen  miles  from 
Florence,  a  dam  150  feet  high  will  store  enough  water  to  cover  174,000 
acres  to  a  depth  of  one  foot,  or,  in  other  words,  will  impound  174,000 
acre-feet.  At  Riverside,  a  dam  of  the  same  dimensions  will  impound 
still  more;  while  at  San  Carlos,  on  the  Apache  Reservation,  is  a  site  for 
a  reservoir  easily  capable  of  impounding  361,000  acre-feet.  The  so- 
caUed  Horseshoe  Reservoir,  on  the  Rio  Verde,  has  an  estimated  capacity 
of  204,935  acre-feet,  sufficient  to  irrigate  50,000  acres.  It  is  taking 
nearly  81,000,000  to  construct  the  Agua  Fria  River  system.  The  canal 
will  Ije  thirty  miles  long  and  forty-five  feet  in  width,  and  tlie  estimated 
area  that  will  be  irrigated  is  150,000  acres.  The  grandest  scheme  yet 
devised  is  the  Tonto  Basin  project  in  Salt  River  Valley,  sixty  miles 
northeast  of  Bhcenix,  where  it  is  purposed,  at  an  expense  of  $2,500,000, 
to  dam  a  gorge  in  the  canon  of  Salt  River  and  form  an  artificial  lake  of 
eighteen  square  miles.  Into  this  basin  will  be  carried  the  "run  oft'" 
from  a  drainage  area  of  6,000  sc^uare  miles,  most  of  whicli  is  in  the 
region  of  greatest  i^recipitation  in  Arizona.  Tlie  capacity  will  only  be 
limited  by  the  height  of  the  dam;  but  the  amount  ])lanned  is  757,000 
acre-feet.     Abcjut  300,000  acres  will  thus  become  fit  for  cultivation. 

Good  sites  are  obtaina))le  in  the  four  comers  of  New  Mexico,  nota- 
bly the  Canadian  River  country  in  tlie  nortlieast,  the  Pecos  Valley  in 
the  southeast,  the  GLlaan^l  th«;  Colorado  River  in  the  west,  the  San  Juan 
River  in  the  northwest,  and  also  throughout  the  Rio  (irande  Valley 
from  El  Paso  to  the  Colorado  line.  It  is  stated  that  the  flood-waters 
from  the  great  watershed  of  the  White*.  Mountains  in  Kastf^n  N(^w 
Mexico  are  sullicient  to  irrigate  1,500,000  acres. 
24 
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The  question  of  the  puhlic  and  private  control  of  irrigation  is  ex- 
citing gi-eat  attention  just  now,  particularly  among  the  citizens  of  the 
respective  Territories,  who  see  in  the  present  gi-eat  development  of  pri- 
vate systems  an  argument  not  only  for  Statehood,  but  also  for  public 
control  and  management.  Mr.  Vernon  L.  Clark,  Immigration  Commis- 
sioner for  Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  writing  on  November  29,  1901, 
said : 

I  believe  that  the  admission  of  this  Territory  to  Statehood  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  future  development  of  irrigation  in  Arizona,  and  vice  versa.  We  have,  in 
this  Territory,  many  millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  world,  provid- 
ing we  can  get  water  upon  it.  In  the  point  of  State  control  or  the  handling  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  of  the  irrigation  systems  there  seems  to  be  little  choice.  We  have  room 
here  for  the  accommodation  of  many  millions  more  people,  if  we  can  find  ways  and 
means  of  storing  the  immense  volume  of  water  that  goes  to  waste  each  spring.  Not 
only  is  the  storage  of  water  of  immense  value  to  the  agi'icultural  country,  but  it  will 
mean  much  to  the  future  development  of  the  mining  industry.  There  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  rich  prospects  and  mines  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  which  are 
now  idle  because  of  the  lack  of  water.  With  water  storage  we  can  give  a  perpetual 
supply  to  these  mines. 

Mr.  Laurence  H.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Phoenix  and  Maricopa 
County  Board  of  Trade,  writing  on  November  12,  1901,  said: 

Extended  irrigation  will  certainly  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  admitting  Arizona 
to  Statehood.  With  Arizona  a  State,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  securing 
government  aid  in  building  reservoirs  and  the  consequent  reclamation  of  millions  of 
acres  of  land.  It  is  my  private  opinion  that  government  control  of  irrigation  would 
be  profitable  and  satisfactory.  There  is,  however,  at  present,  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  that  point. 

Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero,  of  New  Mexico,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  Statehood,  said,  in  a  letter  dated  November  5, 
1901: 

New  Mexico,  of  course,  is  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  irrigation,  and 
we  believe  that  Congress  should  do  something  for  the  arid  West  in  order  to  reclaim 
our  land.  As  a  Territory,  we  feel  that  we  can  do  little  in  this  direction ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  arguments  that  we  have  advanced  for  speedy  admission. 

\^Tiat  has  been  done  by  private  enterprise  in  reclaiming  the  mesas 
and  the  semi-arid  wastes  is  but  a  slight  indication  of  what  could  be 
done  by  public  control,  either  national  or  Territorial.  It  is  suggested 
that  Congress  should  build  reservoirs  in  the  more  promising  districts  and 
charge  a  minimum  water-rent.  No  doubt,  in  some  instances,  this  might 
be  practical,  though  it  would  hardly  be  a  safe  precedent  to  establish. 
It  might  be  successful  in  the  Gila  Eeservation  in  Arizona,  where  over 
200,000  of  the  350,000  acres  could  be  easily  made  irrigable,  affording 
an  unfailing  future  support  for  the  4,000  Indians  and  for  a  large  white 
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settler  population  besides.  Still  better,  the  national  Government  might 
place  the  reclamation  of  its  lands  under  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  subject  to  Civil  Service  control,  and  authorize  that  body  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  reclamation  of  the  public  domain,  and,  as  soon  as  a  given 
area  was  reclaimed,  to  sell  it  to  settlers.  With  the  revenue  thus  ac- 
quired it  would  have  sufficient  means  to  continue  its  labor  without  any 
further  aid  from  Congress.  Again,  the  Government  might  cede  the  arid 
lands  to  the  Territories  in  which  they  lie,  so  that  the  question  of  dispo- 
sition and  development  might  be  one  of  local  legislation.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  suggestion  may  be  cited  the  views  of  Governor  N.  O. 
Murphy  of  Arizona,  in  his  annual  report  for  1901 : 

Unless  it  be  assumed  at  the  outset  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment, there  can  be  no  argument  whatever  against  permitting  them  to  take  over  the 
public  domain  and  use  it  as  a  basis  for  obtaining  capital  for  the  construction  of 
reservoirs.  The  entire  opposition  to  the  suggestion  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the 
people  are  essentially  corrupt,  and  that  the  lawmakers  whom  they  would  direct  to 
represent  them  would  be  perversely  dishonest ;  in  the  assumption  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Congress  to  devise  a  measure  which  would  properly  protect  the  people 
from  spoliation  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  assumption  that  capital  is  always  dishonest  and 
.should  have  no  consideration  or  encouragement.  Happily,  such  inferential  argu- 
ments are  confined  to  but  a  few,  and  have  little  popularity  in  Arizona. 

In  no  part  of  our  country  has  jjermanent  wealth  been  created  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  reclaimed  portions.  Thanks  to  irrigation,  the  South- 
west is  beginning  to  receive  a  tiny  share  of  that  vast  tide  of  immigra- 
tion which  for  so  many  years  has  flowed  into  Chicago  only  to  drift 
toward  the  Northwest.  With  the  powerful  inducements  now  offered,  it 
Ijehooves  the  boards  of  trade,  the  various  corporations,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  two  great  railroad  systems  to  make  every  possible  attempt  to  attract 
foreigners  to  these  Territories,  besides  showing  to  the  men  of  the  North 
and  the  East,  to  men  of  large  means  as  well  as  to  men  of  small  means, 
including  that  great  numljer  of  j>eople  who  by  reason  of  weak  lungs  and 
otherwise  jxjor  health  cannot  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in  the  j)laces 
where  they  are  now  living,  the  wonderful  possi))ilities  of  this  blossom- 
ing desert,  where  the  sun  is  ever  smiling  and  the  rays  are  tempered  by  a 
dry  and  invigorating  atmosphere.  KoiiEKT  M.  JiARKEit. 
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More  than  a  dozen  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Bryce  wrote  as  fol- 
lows in  his  famous  treatise  on  "  The  American  Commonwealth" : 

But  if  I  may  venture  to  state  the  impression  which  the  American  universities 
have  made  upon  me,  I  will  say  that  while  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country  they 
are  those  of  which  the  Americans  speak  most  modestly,  and  indeed  deprecatingly, 
they  are  those  which  seem  to  be  at  this  moment  making  the  swiftest  progress,  and 
to  have  the  brightest  promise  for  the  future.  They  are  supplying  exactly  those  things 
which  European  critics  have  hitherto  found  lacking  to  America;  and  they  are  con- 
tributing to  her  political  as  well  as  to  her  contemplative  life  elements  of  inestimable 
worth. ' 

Since  Mr.  Bryce  thus  wrote,  the  old  century  has  closed  and  the 
twentieth  has  begun.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  there  may 
be  found  more  ample  and  significant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bryce' s 
remarks  and  of  the  justice  of  his  prophecy  than  existed  when  they  were 
offered.  A  statement  of  the  credits  and  debits,  the  strong  and  weak 
points,  of  the  system  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  would 
include  an  account  of  many  significant  elements.  Of  a  few  of  these 
elements  I  wish  to  write. 

(1)  The  interest  in  the  cause  of  higher  education  has  become  more 
general,  and,  having  become  more  general,  it  has,  with  many  persons, 
become  great.  The  college  world  is  no  longer  a  world  apart.  That  index 
of  what  always  interests  people  —  the  newspaper  —  indicates  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  field.  The  daily  paper  gives  far  more  space  to  the  colleges 
than  formerly.  But  the  interest  of  the  people  is  indicated  in  a  more 
fundamental  form.  In  more  than  half  of  aU  the  States,  and,  in  fact,  in 
each  of  the  newer  States,  what  is  known  as  the  State  university  has 
become  a  necessary  and  normal  part  of  the  organization  of  public  educa- 
tion. In  not  a  few  of  these  States,  the  imiversity  —  which  in  certain 
ways  can  be  appropriately  called  the  crown  of  the  whole  scheme  of  pub- 
lic education  —  has  a  larger  number  of  students,  expends  more  money 
each  year,  and  enjoys  larger  influence  and  greater  prestige  than  all  the 
other  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  combined.     However  true  this 
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remark  may  be,  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  other  colleges  of  not  a  few  of 
these  commonwealths  have,  in  these  last  decades  and  years,  received  a 
larger  support  and  a  more  adequate  equipment  than  in  any  previous 
period.  I  hesitate  to  name  the  States  in  which  the  State  university  is 
the  leading  institution,  for  fear  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  a  com- 
plete inventory ;  but  it  is  fitting  to  refer  to  Michigan  and  Minnesota  as 
examples  of  what  I  mean. 

(2)  The  recognition  has  also  become  general  that  higher  education 
represents  the  best  condition  for  gi-eat  beneficence.  With  this  recogni- 
tion is  united  the  knowledge  that  higher  education  is  tremendously 
costly  —  in  the  opinion  of  some,  extravagantly  costly.  It  belongs  to 
those  utilities  of  which  the  value  is  not  to  be  measured  in  the  scales  of 
the  mint,  although  they  cannot  be  pm-chased  without  gold.  At  the  recent 
decennial  celebration  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  both  the  wise  founder 
of  that  university  and  its  efficient  president  intimated  in  public  ad- 
dresses that  the  cost  of  its  establishment  and  management  for  ten  years 
was  far  more  than  it  was  at  first  expected  to  be.  With  this  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessarily  great  cost  of  higher  education  has  gone  the  assur- 
ance that  it  is,  nevertheless,  worth  while  to  meet  this  cost.  The  price 
is  high,  but  the  result  is  worth  the  price. 

Many  small  beneficences  are  useless  and  worse  than  useless.  They 
create  or  foster  the  ills  they  are  designed  to  cure.  If  they  do  not  create 
or  foster  evils,  they  do  nothing  toward  curing  them.  A  gentleman,  rich 
and  generous,  said  to  me  once  that  he  felt  half  the  money  he  gave 
away  was  wasted.  It  is  easy  to  waste  money  in  college  work.  Tlie 
founding  of  c(jlleges  with  small  sums  of  money  and  unto  small  achieve- 
ments is  wastefulness.  Tlie  founding  of  such  colleges  may  do  some 
good,  but  it  also  does  much,  and  more,  evU.  S})eaking  of  a  certain  col- 
lege, a  friend  of  mine  said:  "That  college,  that  college,  which  did  all 
it  could  to  keep  me  from  getting  an  education ! "  Such  a  college  may 
inspire  certain  youths  to  go  on,  but  it  makes  more  of  them  satisfied  to 
stay  where  they  are.  The  great  beneficences,  however,  are  less  in  peril  of 
failing  to  accomplish  their  design.  Great  beneficences  are  public.  Neg- 
ligences are  easily  seen,  reached,  and  coiTected.  Extravagances  are  more 
conHj)icuous,  and  are  more  easily  !()]>] Kjd  of!*.  Great  Ix^nelicences  com- 
mand gr(*at  talents  in  their  administration.  The  college  is  public.  Its 
tnisUies  are  among  the;  ablest  and  most  upright  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth. Great  beneficences  represent  conditions  which  are  related  to 
the  world,  not  to  a  neiglilxjrliood,  and  are  for  all  time,  not  for  a  day  or 
for  a  decade.     All  this  is  true,  and  more  than  true,  of  the  great  college, 
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with  respect  to  the  increase  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
American  people.  For  the  condition  is  made  evident  in  the  following 
records  of  gifts  to  the  colleges  in  recent  years : 


1889-90 $0,006,474 

1890-91 6,849,208 

1891-92 6,464,438 

1892-93 6,532,157 

1893-94 9,025,240 


1894-95 §5,350,963 

1895-96 8,342,728 

1896-97 8,390,938 

1897-98 8,204,281 

1898-99 20,327,671 


The  increasing  enlargement  of  this  record  is  made  yet  more  emphatic 
by  the  gifts  of  1900  and  1901  — the  greatest  gifts  ever  made.  In  one 
of  the  last  weeks  of  1901  no  less  than  $40,000,000  was  given  by  two 
individuals  to  the  cause  of  higher  education.  The  world  has  never  pre- 
viously known  such  mimificence. 

(3)  A  further  credit  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  coUege  re- 
lates to  the  interest  of  the  colleges  themselves  in  themselves.  The  fac- 
ulty of  the  American  college  is  now  interested  in  scholarship  and  educa- 
tion. Its  members  are  chosen  on  the  ground  of  their  attainment  in 
scholarship  and  of  their  ability  as  teachers.  The  faculty,  indeed,  has 
greater  interest  in  scholarship  than  in  education,  but  each  is  of  deep 
concern.  The  course  of  study  as  an  intellectual  gymnastic  was  never 
before  of  so  much  significance  to  the  college  professor.  Executive  offi- 
cers are  selected  on  the  ground  of  fitness  for  their  administrative  duties. 
Each  college  is  eager  to  secure  every  possible  advantage  in  the  material 
questions  of  equipment  and  endowment,  and  in  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions of  prestige  and  of  representation.  The  competition  for  students 
—  in  most  instances  worthy,  in  others  silly  or  mean  —  illustrates  the 
vitality  of  the  ordinary  institution.  The  college  is  no  longer  content  to 
exist  on  an  honorable  foundation,  possessing  whatever  dignity  age  and 
noble  association  can  bestow.     It  is  a  force,  alert,  flexible,  strong. 

(4)  This  interest  of  each  college  in  its  own  individual  problems  has 
its  parallel  in  the  interest  shown  by  every  college  in  every  other,  and  in 
the  cause  of  higher  education  throughout  the  world.  The  first  colleges 
in  America  were  colleges  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam  transplanted  to  the 
banks  of  the  Charles  and  of  the  James.  This  condition  continued  for  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  French  influence,  originating 
in  the  aid  given  by  France  in  the  War  of  Independence,  became,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  dominant  atmosphere  or  even 
force,  and  it  continued  for  two  or  three  decades.  Through  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  the  last  century  German  influence  was  dominant.  The 
thoroughness  and    largeness  of  German  scholarship   have   profoundly 
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affected  the  American  college.  German  scholarship  has  liberalized 
American  education.  No  college  now  exists  in  and  of,  or  for  and  by, 
itself.  It  is  one  of  a  brotherhood.  No  college  holds  its  treasures 
for  itself.     The  altruistic  motive  prevails. 

(5)  This  unity  of  education  is  not  only  horizontal,  it  is  also  perpen- 
dicular; it  extends  upward  and  downward,  as  well  as  outward.  The 
college  bears  relation  to  the  high  school  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
professional  school  on  the  other,  as  well  as  to  other  colleges.  It  no 
longer  pursues  its  course  unrelated  to  other  orders  and  conditions  of 
education.  This  relation  has  special  significance,  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  vast  advancement  of  secondary  education,  as  a  ground  of  assur- 
ance of  the  progress  of  college  education  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  said,  at  the  Detroit  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association  : 

It  would  seem  as  though  this  whole  population  of  the  country,  in  all  its  sections, 
had  resolved  to  have  free  high  school  instruction  for  its  children ;  for  in  the  past  ten 
years,  including  the  three  years  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  yeais  of  financial  disaster,  there 
was  an  increase  of  the  total  number  of  high  schools  from  2,526,  in  1890,  to  6,005  in 
1900.  The  number  of  high  schools  in  this  country  in  1860  was  about  40.  Doubt 
waa  expressed  whether  the  constitution  of  the  various  States  permitted  free  high 
schools.  By  1870  the  40  had  increased  to  160 ;  by  1880  the  160  had  increased  five- 
fold, to  800  ;  and  in  the  next  twenty  years  the  increase  had  reached  to  6,000. 

Such  an  increase  in  the  schools,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  of  the  schools  which  fit  for  college,  is  a  result  of  the 
largest  significance  and  hopefulness  for  the  coUege.  For  while  the  high 
school  prepares  for  other  conditions  than  the  college,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  source  to  which  most  colleges  must  look  for  students. 

But  the  relation  of  the  college  has  become  yet  more  intimate  to  pro- 
fessional education.  It  was  formerly  held  that  the  minister  alone  of 
all  professional  gentlemen  needed  a  literary  education.  The  first  colleges 
were  founded  with  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  and  even  clerical  purpose. 
It  has  now  become  evident  that  a  liberal  education  is  quite  as  necessary 
to  the  lawyer  and  physician  as  to  the  clergyman.  The  best  professional 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  recpiire  the  training  represented  in  the  A.  15. 
degree  l)efore  allowing  the  student  to  enter  as  a  candidate  either  for  tlie 
LL.B.  or  for  the  M.D.  degree.  The  perpendicular  unity  of  our  education 
Is  most  significant 

(6)  With  this  appreciation  of  the  value  of  higher  education  tomem- 
liers  of  the  professions  has  gone  also  an  increased  appreciation  of  its 
worth  in  industrial  and  commercial  callings.  I  recently  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  presidents,  or  general  managers,  of  the  hundred  principal  railroads 
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of  this  coimtry,  asking  each  of  them  whether  he  would  advise  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  of  intellectual  parts,  the  graduate  of  a  good  course  in  a  good 
high  school,  to  go  to  college  if  he  proposed  to  enter  the  raih-oad  service 
as  his  life's  work.  The  general  and  strong  tone  of  all  the  answers  was 
that  the  boy  should  be  educated,  and  that  the  college  represented  the 
tilting  means,  method,  and  condition  for  giving  him  an  education.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  raih'oad  corporations  said : 

The  transportation  business  of  this  country  is  becoming  more  and  more  every 
year  an  exact  science,  and  the  advantages  of  a  college  education  in  disciplining  and 
developing  the  mind  cannot  be  overestimated.  I  believe  that  in  the  future,  as  a  rule, 
the  managers  of  the  different  railroads  in  this  country  will  prefer  to  employ  young 
men  who  have  obtained  a  thorough  collegiate  education,  rather  than  those  who  have 
not  gone  beyond  the  limit  of  a  grammar  or  a  high  school. 

Another  president  said: 

I  certainly  would  advise  all  young  men,  who  have  the  disposition,  to  seek  a  col- 
lege education.  The  better  tools  a  man  has  to  work  with,  the  more  satisfactory  work, 
as  a  rule,  he  can  do, 

(7)  Another  merit  of  the  college  of  our  time  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  risen  to  a  new  sense  of  vitality.  It  has  come  into  closer  touch 
with  life.  Nothing  that  is  human  is  foreign  to  it.  This  increased 
vitality  is  made  evident  in  at  least  two  ways :  in  its  relation  to  re- 
ligion, and  in  its  relation  to  its  own  course  of  study.  Formal  religion 
has  declined,  but  vital  religion  has  increased.  It  has  become  more  diffi- 
cult to  support  the  daily  and  weekly  prayer-meeting.  The  fellows  talk 
less  about  religion,  but  they  are  more  eager  than  ever  to  help  one  another. 
They  ask  less  often,  "Is  your  soul  saved?"  but  they  are  doing  more  to 
save  the  other  fellow  in  body,  mind,  soul,  and  estate.  They  put  to  them- 
selves the  question  "  Am  I  saved  ? "  less  often  and  less  anxiously ;  for  it 
has  become  an  unconscious  presumption  that  if  they  do  what  is  right, 
their  soul  is,  and  must  be,  saved.  A  keener  sense  of  vitality  is  also 
seen  in  the  course  of  study.  This  new  sense  of  life  is  manifested  both 
in  the  course  and  in  its  form  and  method  of  presentation.  The  studies 
themselves  —  social,  political,  psychological,  and  historical  —  have 
vastly  developed.  The  presentation  of  all  study  is  made  from  the  side 
of  humanity.  The  dead  languages  are  not  dead.  Latin  and  Greek  live 
as  they  have  never  lived  since  Cicero  spoke  or  Plato  wrote.  Greek  is 
becoming  among  the  most  fascinating  of  all  subjects  for  many  vitalizing 
and  vital  minds.  ' 

(8)  We  are  not  to  forget,  too,  that  the  college  has  become,  as  a  body 
of  scholars  and  of  educational  administrators,  larger  and  nobler.  We  can- 
not, indeed,  forget  that  the  greatest  scholars  of  recent  years  whose  names 
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are  most  frequently  on  our  lips  are  not  Americans :  DarNvin,  Baer,  Max 
Schultze,  de  Bary,  Stas,  Ostwald,  Mendeleyef,  Bunsen,  Wurtz,  Laurent, 
Hofmann,  Gerhardt,  Kekul^,  Kelvin,  to  mention  only  a  few  names  taken 
largely  from  a  single  field,  or  closely  related  fields,  of  scholarship.  But 
it  is  still  to  be  said  that  the  world's  galaxy  of  scholars  does  include  Good- 
win and  Gildersleeve,  Eowland,  Eemsen  and  Morley,  Brooks  and  Gray, 
Agassiz,  father  and  son,  Jordan,  Marsh,  Stanley  Hall,  Palmer,  James, 
Ladd,  and  Eoyce.  There  has  arisen  a  great  race  of  educational  executives, 
such  as  Angell,  Northrop,  and  Harper,  in  the  west,  and  Eliot  and  Andrew 
D.  WTiite  in  the  east.  If  we  cannot  lead  the  world's  scholarship  in  all 
fields,  we  can  lead  the  world  in  educational  administration. 

(9)  In  this  same  respect,  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  ministry  of  the 
graduate  work  of  the  American  college  has  become  worthy.  The  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  spend  three  years,  after  their 
ordinary  academic  work,  in  the  pursuit  of  what  we  still  call  culture  or  in 
the  investigation  of  some  narrow  field  of  knowledge  has  vastly  increased. 
In  the  year  1872  there  were  only  198  such  persons.  During  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  number  has  doubled  once  in  every 
five  or  six  years,  and  now  amounts  to  more  than  5,000.  Many  of  these 
persons  become  teachers,  and  with  the  majority  of  them  the  primary 
purpose  in  carrying  on  advanced  work  is  to  equip  themselves  the  more 
thoroughly  for  service  as  teachers.  But  other  purposes  than  professional 
move  not  a  few.  The  introduction  into  the  college,  and  through  the 
coUege  into  society,  of  this  large  and  ever-enlarging  body  of  highly 
trained  scholars  must  make  for  the  betterment  of  society  itself,  and  must 
react  upun  all  the  elements  that  constitute  the  strength  of  the  college, 
as  well  as  upon  those  that  constitute  the  strength  of  civilization. 

(10)  A  further  credit  ])elonging  to  the  college  I  shaU  note  as  the 
improved  health  of  the  students.  The  American  student  of  the  age  of 
twenty,  whether  w(jman  or  man,  is  on  the  whole  the  healthiest  person 
in  America.  This  admirable  result  has  been  secured  in  no  slight  degree 
through  both  gymnastics  and  athletics.  There  is  still  a  ({uestion  in  the 
minds  (»f  many  regarding  the  value  of  athletics.  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  touching  the  value  of  gymnastics.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  worth 
of  athletics  is  far  greater  than  its  worthlessness.  Athletics  do  re])resent, 
it  must  ])G  confessed,  waste  of  time  on  tlie  part  of  a  few  students  and 
waste  of  money  on  the  ]iart  of  moni ;  but  they  also  rojiresent  an  increased 
interest  in  health  on  the  part  of  the  whole  student  body,  and  also  on  the 
|)art  of  many  a  training  in  tlio  proper  adjustment  of  the  intellect  and 
will  in  executive  and  a<lministrative  service.     Football,  the  most  sig- 
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nificant  of  all  college  games,  can  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
a  training  for  the  brain,  the  heait,  and  the  will.  With  all  that  may  be 
said  against  athletics  —  and  much  may  be  said  —  much  more,  and  very 
much  more,  may  be  said  in  theii'  favor.  The  credit  arising  from  ath- 
letics, to  be  placed  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  college,  is  great. 

(11)  One  should  not  fail  to  set  down  in  an  emphatic  form  the  worth 
of  woman's  education.  This  worth  relates  not  only  to  women  but  to 
men.  Discussion  regarding  woman's  education  prevails,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  prevail  for  years.  The  discussion  relates  to  the  method ;  whether 
the  best  is  separate  or  coordinate  education  or  coeducation.  The  discus- 
sion relates,  also,  to  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  method ;  whether  it 
should  be  general  or  special;  whether  it  should  fit  a  woman  to  become 
a  wife,  or  should  give  to  her  a  general  training  in  culture.  The  discus- 
sion relates,  also,  to  certain  effects;  whether  it  lessens  health,  and 
whether  it  takes  away  what  is  sometimes  called  "charm,"  whatever  that 
may  be.  But  the  essential  thing  to  be  observed  in  all  the  discussion  is 
that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  education  of  a  woman  should  make 
her  a  thin-ker.  When  her  college  education  has  made  woman  a  thiniker, 
doubt  can  no  longer  exist  that  education  is  doing  for  her  what  it  should 
do,  and  is  doing,  for  her  brother.  It  is  fitting  her  to  fulfil  more  ad- 
equately whatever  function  in  life  she  is  called  upon  to  fulfil:  if  she  is 
called  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother,  she  will  be  a  more  worthy  wife  and 
mother;  if  she  is  called  to  be  a  teacher,  she  will  be  a  more  inspiring 
personality ;  if  she  is  called  to  be  a  librarian  or  private  secretary,  she 
will  render  more  acceptable  service. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  whose  judgments  are  always  to  be  received  with 
much  attention,  has  said  that  among  certain  defects  or  deficiencies  found 
in  the  college  woman  are :  that  she  gets  into  habits  of  self -preparation ; 
that  she  is  subject  to  the  tendency  to  make  an  exception  of  herself; 
that  she  is  subject  to  the  danger  lying  in  the  fact  that  study  too  long 
continued  without  independent  vii'ile  action  tends  to  produce  irresolute 
and  timid  people.^  This  is  not  the  place  or  the  time  to  consider  this 
opinion  with  the  care  it  deserves ;  but  it  is  fitting  to  say  that  if  these 
results  are  actually  found  in  college  women,  they  are  found  in  them  only 
temporarily.  They  belong  to  the  first  year  out  of  college ;  they  are  soon 
flung  aside.  College  women,  as  a  body,  represent  one  of  the  most  force- 
ful and  inspiring  elements,  not  only  of  American  life  as  a  whole,  but 
also  of  any  American  neighborhood  wherein  their  lives  are  lived  and 
their  work  is  done. 

»"Tlie  Independent,"  August  8,  1901. 
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But  upon  the  other  side  of  the  inventory  of  the  American  college  cer- 
tain debits  should  be  noticed : 

(1)  The  first  debit  of  the  college  which  I  shall  mention  relates  to 
the  official  governing  boai'd.  Taking  all  colleges  together,  this  board, 
whether  a  close  corporation  or  made  in  part  only  by  itself  and  in  part 
by  the  alumni,  is  altogether  too  ignorant  of  the  special  work,  and  also 
lacking  interest  in  the  special  work,  which  it  is  called  upon  to  do.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  there  are  colleges  of  which  this  interpretation  would 
be  absolutely  false.  Such  colleges  I  know  intimately,  and  to  one  of 
them  I  hold  close  and  happy  relations.  I  also  hasten  to  say  that  on  the 
board  of  almost  every  college  there  are  those  who  do  know  the  busuiess 
they  were  elected  to  do,  and  who  are  deeply  interested  in  this  business. 
The  gentlemen  who  compose  the  boards  of  trust  in  most  American 
colleges  have  been  chosen  for  manifold  reasons :  some  because  they  are 
successful  in  managing  their  own  affairs ;  some  because  they  have  been 
successful  in  making  money  and  as  a  result  are  rich ;  some  because  of 
ecclesiastical  affiliations ;  some  because  of  social  reasons ;  some  because 
of  personal  popularity ;  some  because  they  ai'e  scholars ;  and  some  be- 
cause, though  not  scholars,  they  are  interested  in,  and  appreciative  of, 
scholarship. 

It  is  well  that  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  should  be  elected 
members  of  a  college  board ;  but  the  primary  reason  for  any  such  election 
is  that  they  are  able  to  render  service  to  the  board  itself,  and  through 
the  board  to  civilization.  Boards  constituted  of  members  chosen  for 
certain  of  the  reasons  which  I  have  just  noted  do  not  provide  a  prom- 
ising ground  for  a  wise  and  efficient  administration.  That  the  ordinary 
college,  officially  gcjverned  as  it  is,  gets  along  as  well  as  it  does  —  and 
it  does  get  on  very  well  indeed  —  is  an  evidence  of  that  go(jd  luck  which 
proverbially,  and  we  may  say  providentially,  seems  to  follow  almost 
every  American  undertaking.  F(jr  often  does  the  American  seem  to 
blunder  into  success,  although  the  success  itself  may  be  a  pretty  blun- 
lering  one.  In  general,  men  who  are  schoLirs  themselves  and  who 
know  what  scholarship  is  should  l)e  found  in  larger  numbers  as  members 
of  boards  of  trust.  And  men,  also,  of  large  ])ublic  spirit,  who  are  able 
to  promote  the  adjustment  which  a  college  is  constantly  olJiged  to  make 
to  the  jKiople  and  to  its  own  commnnity,  should  Ikj  willing  to  serve. 
Sir  John  Gorst,  Vice-President  of  the  lioard  of  Education,  said  recently 
in  a  deljate  in  the  H(iuse  of  Commons : 

Are  we  to  keep  up  in  thiH  lUnwa  the  fjirco  that  Hch(»<»l  lt(»anlH  avv.  elected  for  edu- 
cational purposes?     Everybody  kiiowa  that  educational  purpo«c8  aio  tho  very  last 
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ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  school  boards.  I  have  heard  that  they  are 
elected,  some  on  religious  grounds,  some  on  party  grounds,  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  one  being  elected  on  educational  grounds. 

The  couditiou  in  the  American  college  in  respect  to  the  choice  of 
trustees  is  net  so  lamentable  as  the  conditions  of  English  elementary 
education  to  which  Sir  John  Gorst  alludes,  but  the  prevailing  conditions 
represent  a  weakness  in  the  college. 

(2)  I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
inefficient  teaching.  It  is  less  than  it  was  in  amount,  and  less  inefficient 
than  it  was  in  quality ;  but  it  is  still  large  enough  in  amount  and  poor 
enough  in  quality  to  make  this  reference  inevitable.  Inefficient  teach- 
ing in  the  college,  as  out  of  the  college,  is  a  result  of  the  teacher's  lack 
of  vital  force,  lack  of  scholarship,  or  lack  of  interest  in  either  subject  or 
student.  Every  college  teems  with  examples  and  illustrations  of  the 
method  to  which  I  sadly  allude.  The  president  knows  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency, the  trustees  are  not  ignorant  of  it,  and  the  whole  faculty  is  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  it;  but  to  remove  such  teachers  might  work 
greater  harm  than  their  retention.  This  inefficient  teaching  results  in 
inefficient  scholarship  and  in  unmanly  manhood. 

(3)  A  third  debit  relates  to  both  the  teaching  staff  and  the  student 
body.  The  college  is  not,  on  the  whole,  training  its  men  sufficiently  to  do 
hard  things  and  to  bear  hard  things.  The  college  is  training,  and  should 
train,  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  represents  the  noblest  product  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  the  highest 
product  of  the  world's  progress.  The  gentleman  is  at  home  in  any  soci- 
ety of  his  peers.  Despite  the  splendor  of  this  result  I  believe  it  is  still  the 
duty  of  the  college  to  teach  men  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers. 
The  college  is  not  a  military  school.  I  dislike  to  see  college  men  dressed 
up  in  uniforms  and  engaged  in  drilling.  The  gown,  not  the  military  coat, 
is  the  scholar's  garb.  But  there  is  in  the  military  school  an  element 
which  the  college  man  should  have  —  the  element  of  the  inexorable,  of 
duty  to  be  done  at  any  cost,  of  obedience  prompt  and  complete.  The 
lack  of  this  element  of  the  inexorable,  of  duty,  of  obedience,  is  the  only 
ground  which  can  be  properly  made  the  basis  of  any  argument  against 
sending  to  college  the  boy  who  is  to  enter  business.  The  college  gives 
freedom,  offering  provision  for  excuses,  and  it  possesses  a  certain  power 
for  giving  the  student  opportunity  for  consulting  his  own  convenience, 
as  well  as  other  advantages  which  are  not  permitted  in  the  same  degree 
in  actual  life  and  labor.  The  student  thinks  sometimes  he  is  used  pretty 
hard,  and  is  inclined  to  be  rebellious  at  the  restrictions  which  some 
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colleges  make,  and  the  penalties  which  some  colleges  assess;  but  most 
colleges  are  too  lax,  too  lenient,  and  too  easy. 

(4)  ^lost  college  men  are  also  inclined  to  make  their  college  course 
too  direct  a  preparation  for  their  work  in  life.  At  this  point  discrimi- 
nation should  be  made.  Preparation  for  work  in  life  should  be  direct. 
Professional  preparation  is  long  and  constant.  The  best  doctor  must 
spend  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  in  professional  studies  and  in  securing 
professional  equipment.  Competition  in  the  professions  themselves  is 
keen  and  prolonged.  But  the  truth  is  that  a  man  who  comes  to  college 
should  be  willing  to  free  himself  from  paying  his  first  vows  at  the  idols 
of  the  god  of  Haste.  The  college  student  who  is  to  become  a  profes- 
sional man  should  be  distinguished  by  breadth  of  view,  liberality  of 
learning,  and  leirgeness  of  judgment.  He  should  not  in  his  freshman 
year  elect  constitutional  history,  anthropology,  and  sociology  because  he 
proposes  to  become  a  lawyer;  or  philosophy,  psychology,  and  literature 
on  the  ground  that  he  proposes  to  become  a  minister ;  or  chemistry,  biol- 

g}',  and  physics  on  the  ground  that  he  proposes  to  become  a  physician. 
I  have  known  college  men  make  such  elections  on  such  grounds.  They 
are  foolish.  Let  the  college  senior,  or  even  the  college  junior,  make 
elections  on  such  grounds  and  he  is  saved  from  narrowness,  and  saved 
unto  professional  efficiency.  But  the  haste  prevailing  outside  the  college 
walls  attacks  the  student  who  is  witliin  them.  How  seldom  a  man  says 
to  the  college  dean  on  admission :  "  I  am  willing  to  take  aU  the  time  I 
need  for  giving  myself  the  best  education  I  am  capable  of  receiving," 
How  often  he  asks:  "Can't  I  get  through  in  three  years? " 

(5)  One  cannot  deny,  too,  that  there  are  colleges  which  should  die. 
Their  very  presence  is  a  menace  to  education  and  to  civilization.  They 
are,  indeed,  dying;  but  they  die  hard.  More  of  them,  too,  are  dying 
than  are  being  bom.     They  are  found  in  the  West  —  west  of  the  Mis- 

issip]»i  and  west  of  the  Alleghanies  —  but  they  ai-e  also  found  east  of 
lie  Alleghanies.  Histor}' shows  that  a  good  many  have  died  in  Ohio. 
Tlie  college  annals  of  otlier  States,  too,  ]>car  a  mortuary  aspect.  But  the 
presence  of  the  ])oor  college  is  a  weakness  to  the  whole  college  system. 
This  inventory  of  the  credits  and  deliits  of  the  Anieri(;an  college  at 
the  l)eginning  of  the  new  century  gives  intimations  of  imj)ortant  rela- 
tions t<juching  the  general  ])rogre88  of  civilization  and  tlio  Ixjtterment  of 
the  life  of  Anieri(;a  and  tlio  world.  As  one  goes  tliroiigli  the  list  of  credits 
item  by  item  one  f:annot  fail  to  l)o  impressed  with  its  significance:  (1) 
A  greater  interest  in  higher  education  ;  (2)  an  increasi^d  number  of  ])ene- 
factions,  and  the  extent  of  them ;  (3)  a  ncvw  interest  of  colleges  themselves 
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in  themselves ;  (4)  the  greater  interest  of  each  college  in  its  own  prob- 
lems, and  in  the  cause  of  higher  education  throughout  the  world;  (5) 
the  close  relation  of  the  college  to  every  other  educational  institution ;  (6) 
an  increased  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  higher  education  to  every  walk 
in  life ;  (7)  the  closer  relation  of  the  college  to  vital  religion  and  its  own 
course  of  study ;  (8)  the  higher  scholarship  of  the  college  of  to-day ;  (9) 
the  greater  number  of  persons  engaged  in  college  work;  (10)  the  im- 
proved health  of  college  students  of  both  sexes;  and  (11)  the  worth  of 
higher  education  for  women. 

As  one  recites  the  debits  of  American  college  education — (1)  the 
inefficiency  of  boards  of  trust;  (2)  the  inefficiency  of  some  teachers; 
(3)  the  lack  of  the  college  in  training  men  to  do  hard  things ;  (4)  the 
haste  of  students  in  their  education ;  and  (5)  the  existence  of  poor  col- 
leges —  one  is  impressed  by  the  assurance  that  such  weaknesses  are  only 
temporary  and  are  not  structural  to  the  whole  system. 

I  believe  the  unprejudiced  interpreter  will  be  able,  as  he  will  be  glad, 
to  be  assured  that  from  the  college  one  may  reverently  believe  great  results 
are  to  come  forth  in  the  next  decades,  or,  if  one  may  cast  the  horoscope 
so  far,  in  the  next  centuries.  Education  has  become  the  great  intel- 
lectual interest  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  American  people ;  and  the 
American  college  has  become  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  the  dominant 
part  of  the  whole  system  of  education.  Charles  F.  Thwing. 
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Newton,  Mass.  Dr.  Calkins  is  well  known  in  England,  where  he  has  frequently 
preached,  and  on  the  Continent,  where  he  has  been  recently  spending  scN'ieral  months 
in  travel  and  study. 

Dr.  Henry  D\^^GHT  Chapin  was  educated  at  the  Chapin  Collegiate  School,  at 
Princeton  College,  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Has 
held  professorships  at  the  Woman's  3Iedical  College  and  the  University  of  Vermont, 
and  is  now  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  New  York  Post- Graduate  Medi- 
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3Ir.  Frederick  Penning  was  bom  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession and  at  present  one  of  the  principal  clerks  in  the  U.  S.  Disbursing  Pension 
Agency  at  Washington.  Served  last  year  on  an  advisory  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  unifying  the  systems  of  the  several  Pension  Agencies.  For  the  last  six  years 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  served  during  nearly 
all  that  time  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  bom  in  Maine,  in  1846,  was  educated  in  civil  and  mining 
engineering  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University;  graduating  in 
1870.  From  1871  to  1872  was  an  assistant  in  the  Harvard  Observatory,  and  from 
1872  to  1878  a  topographer  upon  the  Haydcn  surveys  in  the  West.  Was  Geographer 
of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses,  and  since  1882  has  been  Chief  Geographer  of 
the  TJ.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Mr.  Gannett  has  been  a  prolific  contributor  to  scien- 
tific perio<licals  and  reports. 

Mr.  Alfred  Dwight  Foster  Hamlin  was  born  in  1855,  at  Constantinople,  Tur- 
key, wlicre  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  afterward  President  of  Rob- 
ert College,  Confit'intinople,  and  later  of  Middlcbury  College,  Vt.,  was  then  a  mis- 
sionary. Was  graduat<*d  from  Amherst  College  in  1875,  A.M.  in  1885.  Studied 
areliitocturc  in  the  Massjichusctts  Institiit-e  of  Technology,  Boston,  and  tlie  fjcolc  des 
JUfn/T  ArtM,  Paris,  1876-81.  Pmcti.sed  architecture  on  his  return  to  the  I'nited  States 
in  1881,  In  188ij  was  appointed  a  special  assistant  to  Prof.  W.  R.  Ware  in  the  De- 
partment of  Architfjcture  at  Columbia  College,  and  has  ever  since  l)een  connected 
with  that  institution,  nf)W  Columbia  University.  Has  been  Adjunct  Professor  since 
1891.  Is  author  of  "*  A  History  of  Architecture  "  (18»6).  and  is  a  contributor  to  Stur- 
gis'  "Dictionary  of  Arciiitectun; "  and  many  architectural  period icals. 

Prop.  Gkoroe  TRrMnfiLL  Ladd  was  born  at  Painesville,  O..  in  1842.  Gnulu- 
at«l  from  Wegteni  He«<Tve  Colh-ge  in  iHCi  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
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1869.  After  holding  a  Congregational  pastorate  for  several  years  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Bowdoin  College,  in  1879.  Has  held  a  similar  post  at 
Yale  Univei-sity  since  1881.  Has  lectured  in  Japan  on  the  invitation  of  the  Tokyo 
Imperial  University,  and  at  the  University  of  Bombay.  Is  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  books  on  philosophical  subjects,  especially  on  the  psychological  side. 

Hon.  William  C.  Maln's  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1871.  Graduated  from 
New  York  University  in  1892,  and  later  studied  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  same 
institution  and  abroad  (Halle  and  Berlin).  Has  held  the  chair  of  History  and  Eco- 
nomics in  the  University  of  Denver,  and  in  Ursinus  College,  Pennsylvania.  In  1897 
abandoned  the  academic  life  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law.  Has  taken 
an  interest  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  politics,  and,  as  a  Republican,  recently  rep- 
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early  education  in  private  and  public  schools  of  that  city.  Entered  Atlanta  Univer- 
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partment, with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  in  1879. 
Has  also  received  the  honorary  degrees  of  LL.D.  and  Ph.D.  Was  called,  in  1877,  to 
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bom  in  Dresden  in  1851.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education  he  served  with  distinc- 
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German  periodicals  his  views  on  the  errors  of  economic  theories.  President  Cleve- 
land appointed  him  Consul  to  Tunstall,  England,  and  gave  him  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  technical  education  and  the  economy  of  production  in  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Schoenhof  is  the  author  of  "  Wages  and  Trade  "  (1885) ;  "  The  Economy 
of  High  Wages  "  (1892) ;  "  History  of  Money  and  Prices ''  (1896),  etc. 

President  Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  born  at  New  Sharon,  Me.,  in  1853,  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1876,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1879. 
For  the  next  seven  years  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
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THE   PHILIPPINE   WAR:    TWO   ETHICAL   QUESTIONS. 

1.  Is  it  treason  to  condemn  a  war  waged  by  our  country  while  the 
war  is  still  in  progress  ? 

2.  Are  civilized  nations  justified  in  adopting  uncivilized  methods  of 
warfare  ? 

Treason !  The  word  has  an  ominous  sound  and  carries  with  it  the 
most  odious  reproach.  It  is  disloyalty  in  its  extreme  form.  It  may 
appear  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  relations.  A  friend  may  deal 
treacherously  with  his  friend;  a  disciple  with  his  teacher.  Judas  Is- 
cariot  betrayed  his  Master,  and  his  name  has  become  the  synonym  of 
infamy.  And  so,  in  an  eminent  sense,  a  citizen  may  commit  treason 
against  his  country.  In  former  times  the  crime  was  more  frequent 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  range  within  which  the  term  applied  was  wider. 
The  punishments  also  were  terrible.  In  England,  for  instance,  the 
wretch  convicted,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  of  high  treason  was 
cruelly  executed,  his  body  decapitated  and  ([uartered,  his  property  con- 
fiscated, his  blood  attainted.  The  range  witliin  which  the  notion  of 
treason  applies  has  Ijccome  nmch  more  restricted.  The  })enalties  have 
been  mitigated ;  but  the  liorror  connected  with  the  name  Lasts  on.  A 
sense  of  the  jKiculiar  heinousness  of  the  crime  remains.  An  accusation 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  should  not  be  bandied  about  lightly  or  be  ad- 
vanced without  the  most  cogent  and  sullicient  cause.  Those  who  are 
the  objects  of  such  a  charge  may  not  be  in  actual  danger  of  hanging. 
But  the  charge  itself,  if  it  Ikj  inimerited,  is  a  grievous  injury.     To  be 
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branded  as  a  traitor  in  the  eyes  of  one's  countrymen,  without  adequate 
reason,  is  to  sufier  an  unpardonable  outrage. 

Recently  the  statement  has  been  made  by  a  general  of  our  army 
who  seems  to  allow  himself  considerable  latitude  in  employing  that 
freedom  of  speech  which  he  would  refuse  to  others,  that  those  persons 
who  are  publicly  condemning  the  war  in  the  Philippines  and  who 
plead  for  the  independence  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  are  guilty 
of  treason  and  deserve  to  be  hanged.  Disregarding  the  hostile  animus 
of  the  accusation,  let  us  inquire  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  Is 
it  treason  in  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  condemn  the  objects  for 
which  and  the  methods  by  which  a  war  is  conducted  by  his  country, 
while  this  war  is  still  in  progress?  My  contention  is  that  in  certain 
cases  it  might  be,  and  that  in  certain  other  cases  it  clearly  cannot  be, 
and  that  those  who  bring  forward  these  accusations  are  confusing  the 
two  sets  of  cases.  If  an  attack  were  made  upon  us  by  a  foreign  power, 
if  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  United  States,  and,  still  more,  the  life 
of  the  nation  itself,  were  in  danger,  then  no  matter  how  wantonly  the 
war  might  have  been  provoked  by  us  in  the  first  instance,  no  matter 
how  unjust  the  object  for  which  it  was  originally  undertaken,  it  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  protect  the  national  ter- 
ritory, to  save  the  national  existence,  and  it  might  be  treason  at  such  a 
time  to  promote  disunion  and  to  break  the  force  of  the  defence  by  rais- 
ing the  question  as  to  the  original  right  or  wrong  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  contest  was  begun.  I  can  conceive  of  a  loyal  Frenchman, 
living  under  the  Second  Empire,  as  strenuously  denouncing  the  war 
undertaken  by  Napoleon  III  against  Germany.  I  can  imagine  this 
same  high-minded  citizen,  in  case  the  French  had  actually  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  had  gained  victories  on  German  soil,  continuing  to  denounce 
the  war  and  to  demand  the  immediate  termination  of  hostilities.  And 
yet  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  moment  the  tide  of  war  rolled  back 
across  the  Rhine,  the  moment  France  itself  was  menaced,  this  same 
patriotic  son  of  France  would  have  been  found  among  the  first  to  join 
Gambetta's  levies.  I  can  imagine  Theodore  Parker,  who  denounced  the 
iniquity  of  our  Mexican  war  in  such  virile  and  plain-spoken  terms, 
himself  shouldering  the  musket  to  defend  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  in  case  the  Mexicans,  by  any  chance,  had  prevailed. 

The  love  of  one's  nation  is  no  mere  instinct  of  gregariousness.  It 
is,  at  its  best,  a  spiritual  passion.  It  is  a  high  ethical  duty.  We  are 
embedded  in  the  nation  to  which  we  belong.  We  are  related  to  it  as 
the  finger  to  the  hand,  as  the  hand  to  the  arm,  as  the  arm  to  the  body. 
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The  national  language,  the  national  literature,  the  national  laws,  the 
national  temperament  and  character  exercise  over  each  one  of  us  a 
controlling  influence.  They  constitute  the  frame  withm  which  our 
individuality  plays.  To  spring  to  the  rescue  of  our  nation  when  it  is 
threatened  with  dismemberment,  or  when  its  very  existence  is  imper- 
illed, is  to  obey  the  duty  of  self-defence.  For  om*  nation  is  our  larger 
self,  the  greater  organism  of  which  we  are  members.  To  defend  it 
against  destruction  is  to  raise  the  hand  to  ward  off  a  blow  aimed  against 
the  whole  body.  "VVe  are  that  hand.  The  nation  is  that  body.  The 
right  and  duty  of  protecting  our  country  against  attacks  from  without  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  self-defence.  And  if  the  discussion  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  war  was  commenced  tends  to  breed  disruption  at  a  time 
when  unity  is  indispensable  for  salvation,  then  to  give  rise  to  such  a 
discussion,  to  denounce  the  primary  objects  of  the  war,  is  in  my  opin- 
ion indeed  treason,  and  may  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  our  Civil  War,  when  the  existence  of 
the  Union  was  at  stake.  President  Lincoln  strained  to  their  very  limit 
the  powers  of  government  entrusted  to  him.  The  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  suspended.  The  liberty  of  the  individual  was  curtailed, 
men  being  forced  into  the  service  by  process  of  conscription.  And  — 
the  point  here  pertinent  —  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  seriously  re- 
stricted, the  Postmaster-General  having  issued  an  order  closing  the 
mails  to  certain  newspapers  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  and  con- 
fiscating copies  of  one  of  them  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
opinions  which  it  advocated.  Such  and  other  measures  like  them 
were  sustained  by  the  people.  "  Inter  arma  silent  leges "  (amid  the 
clash  of  arms  the  laws  are  silent).  Or,  rather,  in  times  of  extreme 
peril  to  the  state  there  is  a  single  law  that  supersedes  all  others.  It  is 
the  law  of  national  self-defence,  of  national  self-preservation. 

But  the  case  stands  very  differently  when  there  is  no  attack  from 
without,  no  danger  to  the  integrity  of  our  country,  wlien  our  country  is 
itself  engaged  in  waging  war  upon  other  countries,  wars  ])ossibly  of 
aggression,  wars  possibly  unjustifiable,  like  the  Mexican  war,  wlien  the 
question  possibly  is  one  of  y^ower,  and  not  of  self-preservation  at  all. 
In  such  cases,  the  right  of  free  si)eech  at  home  may  not  be  violently 
interfered  with.  He  l^est  loves  liis  friend  who  seeks  to  dissuade  him 
from  committing  a  wrong,  and  wlio,  when  his  friend  lias  entered  on  a 
course  of  wrong-doing,  (Mideavors  liy  every  means  in  bis  power  to  per- 
suade him  U)  desist  and  retire  from  the  false  ]»osition  in  which  he  lias 
placed  himself.     Shall  he  stand  by  and  wait  till  the  wrong  is  completed, 
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till  iiTeparable  mischief  is  done,  till  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  avert  the 
disastrous  consequences?  And,  in  like  manner,  he  loves  his  country 
best,  he  is  the  true  patriot,  who  would  dissuade  her  from  doing  a  wrong, 
and  who,  when  she  has  entered  on  a  course  of  wrong-doing,  would  seek 
by  every  legitimate  means  in  his  power  to  persuade  her  to  desist  and 
to  withdraw  fi'om  the  evil  position  in  which  she  has  placed  herself. 
And  it  makes  no  difference  whether,  in  the  case  I  am  supposing,  the 
citizen  be  correct  or  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  what  he  denounces  as 
wrong.  If  he  be  actuated  by  a  patriotic  motive,  if  he  sincerely  believe 
that  the  policy  contemplated  or  in  process  of  being  carried  out  is  perni- 
cious, it  is  his  right  and  duty  to  speak  out.  In  a  republic,  in  a  country 
governed  by  public  opinion,  free  and  ample  discussion  is  the  only  means 
of  sifting  out  the  wrong  and  right  of  alternative  policies.  To  stifle  dis- 
cussion, to  attempt  to  terrorize  those  who  raise  their  voices  in  honest 
protest,  is  the  part  of  tyranny,  is  intolerable  under  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

But  treason  is  defined  as  "  levying  war  against  the  United  States 
and  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  And 
it  may  be  asked :  Are  not  those  who  in  then-  speeches  assert  that  we 
should  grant  to  the  Filipinos  independence  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment adhering  to  the  enemy,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort?  Is  there 
any  question,  for  instance,  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  should 
furnish  rifles  and  cartridges  to  the  Filipinos  and  supply  them  with 
money  to  carry  on  the  struggle  would  be  guilty  of  treason?  And  is 
there  any  difference  in  principle  between  furnishing  them  with  mate- 
rial assistance  and  lending  them  that  moral  support  which  will  encour- 
age them  in  their  struggle,  and  give  them  hope  and  heart  to  continue 
it  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  strange  perversity  of  intellect  to  fail  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  cases.  He  who  supplies  arms  and  ammimition  to  the 
forces  that  are  engaged  in  war  with  his  own  country  adheres  to  its  ene- 
mies. He  places  power  in  their  hands  which  they  may  use  for  good  or 
ill.  He  could  justify  his  action  only  by  expatriating  himself  and  iden- 
tifying himself  wholly  with  those  whom  he  assists,  thus  acquiring  the 
right  and  the  opportunity  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  his  aid  shall  be 
put.  But  he  who  seeks  to  prevent  his  own  country  from  doing  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  wrong,  to  stay  the  hand  that  is  abeady  outstretched 
to  do  the  wrong,  he  who  pleads  with  his  fellow-citizens  to  recall  them 
to  considerations  of  justice  and  highest  expediency,  he  adheres  to  his 
country  and  not  to  its  enemies.  The  effect  of  his  action  may,  indeed,  be 
to  give  comfort  to  those  who  ai'e  treated  as  enemies,  though  they  have 
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never  deserved  to  be  so  treated.  But  this  efifect  is  incidental,  unavoid- 
able. By  the  purpose  he  has  in  view  he  is  to  be  judged,  and  his  pur- 
pose is  patriotic,  noble,  loyal,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Says 
President  Schurman,  in  a  recent  article : 

Even  if  free  speech  and  unlimited  discussion  in  the  United  States  had  the 
effect  throughout  all  the  Philippine  archipelago  of  rendering  the  natives  dissatisfied 
with  our  present  military  and  semi-military  government,  and  inspired  them  with  the 
love  and  hope  of  liberty  and  independence,  so  that  larger  armies  would  be  needed  to 
keep  them  in  colonial  subjection  —  that,  aye,  and  more  than  that,  would  be  prefer- 
able, and  infinitely  preferable,  to  our  renunciation  of  the  principle  of  free  speech, 
of  the  sovereignty  of  public  opinion,  of  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people,  which  is  the  soul  and  glory  of  our  republic.^ 

That,  and  more  than  that,  I  add,  would  be  preferable  to  our  re- 
nunciation of  the  right,  by  means  of  free  speech,  of  showing  that  high- 
est love  for  our  country  which  consists  in  preventing  it  fi-om  doing 
a  wrong.  If  this  charge  could  be  sustained,  then  it  would  equally 
apply  to  the  brave  Englishmen  who  feel  and  express  sympathy  with  the 
Boers ;  then  it  would  apply  to  Burke  and  the  others  who  lifted  up  their 
voices  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  on  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonies.  Life  is  not  the  highest  good.  Bloodshed,  horrible  as 
it  is,  is  not  the  greatest  evil.  Even  if  more  blood  should  be  shed  in 
consequence  of  the  attempt  to  prevent  our  country  from  doing  a  wrong, 
even  if  the  war  should  be  prolonged,  it  is  better  that  men  should  con- 
tinue to  perish  on  eitlier  side,  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  gi-eat  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  political  liberty  may  be  perpetuated.  It  is  treason 
by  discussion  to  raise  dissension  when  our  country's  life  is  im- 
perilled. It  is  not  treason  to  condemn  a  war  even  while  it  is  still  in 
progress,  if  that  war  is  sincerely  believed  to  be  unjust,  and  if,  by  so 
doing,  there  is  any  hof)e  that  we  may  succeed  in  preventing  our  country 
from  continumg  a  wrong. 

This,  then,  disposes  of  our  first  question.  Let  us  proceed  now  to 
consider  the  second. 

Is  it  justifiable  for  a  civilized  people  to  adopt  uncivilized  metliods  of 
warfare?  War  is  a  terriljle  evil  under  any  cii'cumstances.  When  we 
y)a8S  over  a  battlefield,  a  field  of  carnage,  after  the  figlit  is  over,  when 
we  note  the  sights  and  sounds  that  meet  us  on  every  hand,  the  horrible 
mutilations  inflicted  ])y  ball  or  sliell,  the  glazed  eyes  of  the  dead,  tlie  torn 
and  bleeding  fragments  of  humanity  that  are  strewn  about,  the  ])iteous 
wail  of  the  wounded;  and  when  we  turn  away,  shuddering,  to  shut  out 
this  scene  from  the  mind,  we  may  Ix)  tcnii)ted  to  ask  vvhetluir  there  is 

*  "Pbilippiue  Fundunieutuls,"  in  "Gunton'B  Magazine,"  for  April,  1U02. 
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any  such  distinction  as  that  between  civilized  and  uncivilized  warfare, 
whether  the  best  thing  to  try  for  is  not  to  end  a  war  as  sharply  and 
speedily  as  possible,  using  almost  any  means  to  that  end  —  almost 
any  means. 

Observe  that  we  are  compelled,  in  expressing  our  thought,  to  induce 
the  qualifying  word  "almost."  We  cannot,  even  in  the  privacy  of  our 
own  thought,  say  "any  means,"  but  are  forced  to  add  "almost ";  and  as 
soon  as  we  introduce  this  word  "almost,"  we  concede  the  difference  be- 
tween civilized  warfare  and  imcivilized  warfare.  There  are  certain  means 
which  may  not  and  shall  not  be  used  even  if  they  should  serve  to  bring 
a  war  to  a  speedy  termination.  There  is  something  worse  even  than  war, 
namely,  the  degrading  of  humanity  to  the  brutal  level  of  using  abhorrent 
means  to  stop  a  war.  In  former  times  poison  was  sometimes  adminis- 
tered or  assassination  was  employed  as  a  means  of  cutting  off  the  life 
of  the  commander  of  the  enemy's  army,  especially  when  his  ability  was 
the  chief  obstacle  to  success.  Poisoning  and  assassination  are  prohib- 
ited in  modern  warfare.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  a  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed  during  our  Civil  War  to  take  off  secretly  the 
leading  Confederate  generals  —  Eobert  E.  Lee  and  Johnston  and  a  few 
others  —  and  if  it  could  have  been  carried  out  successfully,  the  result 
might  have  been  to  cause  the  speedy  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  thus 
deprived  of  the  strategic  skill  requisite  for  the  leading  of  armies.  By 
the  sacrifice  of  a  few  lives  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  might  have  been 
saved  and  incalculable  suffering  prevented.  And  yet,  in  what  frame 
of  mind  do  you  suppose  would  McClellan,  or  Grant,  or  the  President, 
or  the  people  of  the  North  have  received  the  proposition  to  end  the 
war  by  assassinating  the  ablest  commanders  on  the  other  side?  And 
this  shows  that  the  speedy  termination  of  the  struggle,  at  any  cost, 
is  not  the  sole,  nor  the  supreme,  rule  that  should  govern  action;  that 
there  are  certain  means  which,  however  they  may  conduce  to  that  end, 
we  dare  not  use  because  they  are  unhallowed  and  infamous.  And  the 
distinction  between  civilized  and  uncivilized  methods  is  just  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  sort  of  means  which  a  civilized  people  will  permit 
itself  to  use  and  that  which  it  will  not  permit  itself  to  use. 

There  are,  perhaps,  three  points  of  difference,  characteristic  of  civ- 
ilized warfare,  to  which  special  attention  may  be  called.  First,  the 
restriction  of  the  evils  incident  to  war,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  com- 
batants themselves,  the  protection  accorded  to  non-combatants,  espe- 
cially to  women  and  children.  Their  lives  are  to  be  held  sacred. 
Their  property,  when  taken,  is  to  be  paid  for.     And  let  me  say  right 
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here  that  while  civilized  nations  tend  to  respect  this  primary  rule  in 
their  wars  with  one  another,  no  sooner  does  a  civilized  nation  make 
war  upon  a  less  civilized  people  than  even  this  clearest  command  of 
humanity  tends  to  fall  into  disuse.  A  war  of  the  civilized  on  the  un- 
civilized or  the  less  civilized  seems  to  have  for  its  effect  to  drag  the  for- 
mer down  rather  than  to  lift  the  others  up.  Heart-rending  iostances  of 
this  sort  liave  come  to  our  knowledge  recently  not  only  in  the  case 
of  the  conduct  of  the  European  soldiers  in  China,  the  indiscriminate 
shootiug,  the  pillage,  and  the  worse  than  pillage,  but  also  in  the  case 
of  the  atrocious  crimes  perpetrated  by  British  officers  in  South  Africa 
—  crimes,  it  is  true,  which  have  been  punished,  but  of  which  the  pun- 
ishment cannot  efiface  the  fact  that  they  were  perpetrated;  the  fact 
that  they  were  perpetrated  showing  the  tendency  of  which  I  speak. 
And  now  come  the  revelations  that  touch  us  as  Americans,  iu  con- 
nection with  the  court-martial  of  Major  Waller,  who  admits  the  kill- 
ing of  natives  in  cold  blood,  and  seeks  to  justify  himself  on  the  plea 
of  the  barbarous  orders  issued  by  his  superior.  The  first  rule  of  civ- 
ilized warfare,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  protect  non-combatants.  Even  this 
rule  is  tending  to  fall  into  disuse  in  the  dealings  of  civilized  with  un- 
civilized peoples. 

A  second  aU-important  point  of  difference  is  that  the  means  used 
should  be  fair.  In  General  Orders,  No.  100,  approved  in  1863  by 
President  Lincoln,  published  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field,  and  now  in  force,  we  find,  under  Paile  16, 
the  following  statement:  " Military  necessity  admits  of  deception,  but 
disclaims  acts  of  perfidy."  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  "decep- 
tion "  and  "perfidy."  As  in  a  game  of  chess,  so  in  the  game  of  war, 
one  of  the  players  may  endeavor,  by  a  feint,  to  divert  attention  from 
the  movement  actually  contemplated  and  to  lull  his  opponent  into  a 
false  security.  A  feint  is  a  common  device  of  strategy,  is  a  legitimate 
act  of  deception.  War  is  a  struggle  in  which  the  instrumentalities  used 
are  physical:  guns,  swords,  the  physical  strength  of  the  combatants 
wielding  them.  But  the  struggle  is  redeemed  from  utter  brutality  by 
the  moral  forces  involved:  the  courage,  the  daring,  the  scorn  of  deatli, 
the  discipline,  the  solidarity,  and  the  fact  tliat  tlie  ])hysical  forces  o])e- 
rate  under  the  direction  of  mind.  A  })attlo  ])etween  human  beings, 
horrible  as  it  may  Ik?,  is,  after  all,  not  like  a  battle  between  tigers,  be- 
cause of  the  moral  and  mental  fact^jrs  tliat  enUir  in. 

But  whenever  means  are  resorted  to  against  whidi  courage  is  jiow- 
erless,  and  which,  in  their  nature,  are  such  that  the  mind  cannot  deal 
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with  them,  that  foresight  and  calculation  are  of  no  avail  \yith  respect 
to  them,  then  the  employment  of  such  means  becomes  an  act  of  perfidy, 
as  contrasted  with  deception.  A  stab  in  the  back  is  perfidious,  because 
we  have  no  eyes  in  the  back  of  our  head  and  cannot  be  on  our  guard 
against  it.  A  blow  beneath  the  belt  is  a  foul  blow,  because  it  is  aimed 
at  a  part  of  the  body  which  the  defence  of  the  arms  cannot  cover.  As- 
sassination and  poisoning,  as  mentioned,  are  acts  of  perfidy  for  the  same 
reason,  because  no  personal  corn-age  and  no  alertness  of  the  intellect  can 
sufficiently  provide  against  them.  The  use  of  dynamite  falls  under  the 
same  condemnation.  And  so  also  is  the  employment  of  the  enemy's 
flag  or  uniform,  without  distinguishiug  marks  that  can  be  seen  at  a 
distance,  prohibited  and  justly  prohibited  for  the  reason  that  no  one  can, 
even  by  utmost  circumspection  or  intrepidity,  divine  the  foe  behind  the 
mask  of  a  fiiend,  or  protect  himself  against  armed  assailants  when  ap- 
proaching in  such  disguise. 

Now  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo  was  consummated  by  means  of  dar- 
ing exposure  to  risk  and  hardship,  but  also  with  the  help  of  such  pro- 
hibited acts.  A  band  of  soldiers,  under  American  officers,  penetrated 
the  enemy's  lines,  professing  to  be  themselves  insurgents  transporting 
American  prisoners.  The  uniforms  of  the  enemy  were  used  to  allay 
suspicion.  Forgery  was  perpetrated.  Decoy  letters  were  forwarded. 
And  when  the  troops  had  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Aguinaldo' s 
headquarters,  and  their  provisions  failed  them,  and  they  were  too  weak 
to  proceed,  they  sent  to  Aguinaldo  asking  for  food,  and  he  sent  them 
food,  and  they  ate  and  strengthened  themselves  for  the  work  they  had 
in  hand.  I  have  wondered  how  that  food  must  have  tasted  in  their 
mouths.     I  have  wondered  whether  it  did  not  stick  in  their  throats. 

The  thii-d  and  last  point  of  difference  between  civilized  and  un- 
civilized warfare  which  I  shall  mention  is  this :  that  civilized  war  is 
ever  a  public  act.  It  may  be  extenuated,  if  not  justified,  on  the 
gi'ound  that  it  is  waged  in  order  to  bring  to  triumph  some  great  princi- 
ple like  national  independence  or  political  freedom;  or,  in  other  less 
defensible  cases,  that,  at  least,  it  is  intended  to  enhance  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  some  state  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  representative  of  civ- 
ilization. Civilized  war  is  a  public  act  in  the  real  or  supposed  interests 
of  civilization.  But  whatever  tends  to  import  into  the  conflict  an  ele- 
ment of  barbarity,  whatever  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  humanity,  to 
retard  the  progress  of  civilization,  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  civilized  war  is  deemed  permissible,  and  subjects  those 
who  are  responsible  to  the  reproach  of  engaging  in  uncivilized  warfare. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  Eule  16  of  the  General  Orders  approved  by 
President  Lincoki,  we  read :  "  Military  necessity  does  not  admit  of  tor- 
ture to  extort  confessions."  Torture  may  seem  to  serve  its  pm-pose.  It 
may  seem  the  only  means  of  extracting  information  necessary  to  the 
speedy  termination  of  a  war.  But,  whether  it  does  or  not,  like  assassi- 
nation, like  poisoning,  it  is  a  means  which  we  dare  not  touch. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  then  possible  that  there  can  be  any 
question  of  such  a  thing  ?  Is  it  possible  that  torture  can  have  been 
used  in  the  Philippines  by  American  soldiers,  under  the  eye  of  Ameri- 
can officers,  beneath  the  hallowed  banner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
very  appearance  of  which,  in  distant  lands,  should  be  synonymous  with 
justice  for  every  wrong  and  hope  for  the  oppressed  ?  I  have  been  just 
as  loath  to  believe  it  as  anyone.  For  weeks,  though  strongly  solicited 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  I  have  held  my  peace.  I  have  refused  to  credit 
these  shameful,  these  fearful  accusations.  But  certain  facts,  it  seems, 
are  now  so  clear  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that 
torture  has  been  employed,  though  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed is  uncertain.  Lieutenant  Hagedorn  feeds  three  prisoners  on  salt 
food  and  denies  them  water  for  forty-eight  hours;  subjecting  them  to 
the  pains  of  agonizing  thirst,  under  the  fierce  heat  of  the  tropical  sun, 
in  order  to  extract  information.  He  is  not  court-martialled ;  he  is  not 
punished.  It  is  merely  said  of  him  that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  Gen- 
eral Hughes,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee,  admits  that 
he  knew  of  one  case  in  which  the  water-cure  torture  was  attempted  by 
American  soldiers  —  attempted,  he  says,  but  rejected.  But  it  was  at- 
tempted. Were  those  who  attempted  it  punished  ?  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  such  punishment. 

And  now,  within  the  last  few  days,  there  lias  been  published,  not 
to  s[)eak  of  other  numerous  statements  which  have  appeared,  an  otlicial 
report  by  a  military  officer,  Major  Gardener,  who  has  acted  as  Civil 
Governor  of  the  province  of  Tayabas.  And  who  is  Major  Gardener? 
Is  he  some  untried,  inex[)erienced,  unknown,  subordinate  officer?  Is 
lie  a  malcontent,  a  f)erson  who  inchilges  in  passionate  rhetoric  without 
regard  to  truth  ?  Governor  Taft  says  that  "  he  has  been  a  successful 
military  commander,  a  good  governor,  and  that  ho  would  believe  im- 
|)licitly  anything  stated  of  Gardener's  own  knowledge,  but  that,  because 
'»f  the  great  friction  Ijetween  Gardener  and  the  ofHcers  who  succeeded 
him,  charges  based  on  the  evidence  of  others  ought  not  to  be  acted  on 
without  giving  the  accused  an  opj)ortunity  to  1)0  heard."  If  this  is  a 
correct  rendering  of  Governor  Taft's  telegram,  it  is  dillicidt  to  under- 
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stand.  That  charges  should  not  be  acted  on  without  giving  the  ac- 
cused an  opportunity  to  be  heard  goes  without  saying,  in  any  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  is  to  be  implicitly  believed  in  whatever  he 
says  of  his  own  knowledge,  it  follows,  to  my  mind,  that  he  will  not 
bring  forward  the  most  serious  charges,  the  most  damning  charges,  un- 
less he  himself  is  strongly  convinced  of  their  truth.  And  this  is  wiiat 
he  says: 

Of  late,  by  reason  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  such  as  the  extensive  burning 
of  the  barrios,  in  trying  to  lay  waste  the  country  .  .  .  the  torturing  of  natives,  by 
so-called  water-cure  and  other  methods,  in  order  to  obtain  information,  the  harsh 
treatment  of  natives  generally,  etc.,  the  favorable  sentiment  above  referred  to  is 
being  fast  destroyed,  and  a  deep  hatred  toward  us  engendered.  The  course  now 
being  pursued  is,  in  my  opinion,  sowing  the  seeds  for  a  perpetual  revolution  against 
us  hereafter,  whenever  a  good  opportunity  offers.  We  are  daily  making  permanent 
enemies.  If  these  things  need  to  be  done,  they  had  best  be  done  by  native  troops, 
so  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  credited  therewitli. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  refers  to  torturing  by  water-cure  and  other 
methods,  just  as  to  the  extensive  burning  of  barrios,  as  matters  of  com- 
mon occurrence  and  within  the  range  of  every  one's  knowledge.  He 
even  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  these  practices  are  advisable  or 
inadvisable.  He  only  says:  "If  these  things  need  to  be  done,  they  had 
best  be  done  by  native  troops,"  that  is,  by  agents  who  will  execute  such 
barbarities  for  us,  for  whose  deeds  we  should,  of  course,  be  moraUy  re- 
sponsible, while  yet  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  we  should  not  directly 
appear,  that  so  we  might  be  able  to  screen  ourselves  behind  our  emissa- 
ries. Major  Gardener  does  not  review  the  facts  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  moralist  at  all.  He  writes  as  one  who  evidently  believes  in  main- 
taining our  sovereignty  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  a  servant  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  warning  them  that  outrages,  even 
when  reported  to  the  military  authorities,  often  remain  unpunished ;  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  high  military  officers  in  Manila  is  unfavorable 
to  the  setting  up  of  civil  governments ;  and  that  the  burnings  and  the 
torturings  "are  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolution  hereafter,  whenever  op- 
portunity shall  occur;  are  daily  making  permanent  enemies  of  them." 
And  what  is  this  water-cure  treatment,  of  which  we  hear  so  much? 
The  native  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  his  arms  and  legs  pinioned,  the 
mouth  (in  one  case  of  which  I  have  read)  bloody  because  of  the  bayonet 
which  had  been  inserted  to  keep  it  open.  Then  water  is  poured  in,  one 
gallon,  two  gallons,  sometimes  as  many  as  five  gallons,  until  the  body 
is  ready  to  burst,  and  •  the  pain  becomes  agony.  Then  the  water  is 
squeezed  out.     And,  under  threat  of  a  renewal  of  the  procedure,  the 
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native  is  urged  to  confess.  Sometimes  the  process  has  to  be  repeated. 
In  one  instance  it  was  repeated  thrice  and  the  victim  died. 

I  ask  myself,  why  is  it  that  we  have  become  immersed  in  this 
slough  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  accusations  of 
extreme  barbarity,  on  the  part  of  American  soldiers,  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  which,  three  years  ago,  would  have  seemed  impossible?  It  is 
because  we  are  trying  to  do  a  thing  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  to  our  traditions,  to  our  ideals  as  Americans.  We  are 
going  to  extreme  lengths  just  because  we  know  that  we  have  become  for 
the  moment  alienated  from  our  true  self,  that  we  are  bidding  defiance 
to  the  sentiments  which  are  most  congenial  to  us.  Just  as  a  kindly 
and  humane  person,  when  he  is  betrayed  into  resorting  to  cruelty,  is  apt 
to  force  the  pace,  is  apt  to  become  for  the  moment  ten  times  more  cruel 
than  the  more  sullen  and  callous  natures.  We  are  engaged  in  trying  to 
break  the  soul  of  a  people,  of  a  people  that  values  good  government,  but 
rightly  values  self-government  even  more  than  good  government,  of  a 
people  that  revolts  against  the  idea  of  colonial  subjection  to  us  or  to 
any  other  power,  of  a  people  that,  however  divided  in  other  ways,  is 
united  in  the  demand  for  independence. 

At  first  we  were  told  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  Aguinaldo  that 
prolonged  the  war.  Aguinaldo  is  a  captive,  but  the  war  still  goes  on. 
And  ^lajor  Gardener  tells  us  that  we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolution 
hereafter  that  will  break  out  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  We 
were  told  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  a  Tagalog  oligarchy  to  acquire 
control  of  the  archijjelago  that  prolonged  the  war.  But  it  seems  that  the 
Visayaus  are  as  stubborn  in  their  resistance  as  the  Tagalogs.  No;  it 
is  not  Aguinaldo,  it  is  not  a  Tagalog  oligarchy,  it  is  the  awakened  na- 
tional consciousness  of  a  people  that  opposes  us,  a  spiritual  force  which 
survives  defeat,  which  tlie  dispersion  of  organized  armies  cannot  disin- 
tegrate, which,  like  a  fire,  goes  on  smouldering  beneath  the  ashes,  break- 
ing out  anew  ever  and  ever  again  until  either  it  achieves  its  aim  or 
those  who  harbor  tliat  aim  are  exterminated.  And  torture  is  used,  as 
a  last  attempt,  to  overcome  })y  excessive  physical  pain  that  impal})a))le 
spiritual  force,  just  as  it  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  overcome 
here.sy,  with  this  twofold  result:  the  extermination  of  the  heretics,  in 
the  wars  of  the  Albigentians,  and  the  triuni])li  of  heresy  in  the  Protes- 
tant Ke  formation. 

Hear  what  President  Schurman,  the  head  of  the  first  Philipjiine 
commission,  says.  Surely  his  testimony  should  Ix?  consich^red  of 
weight : 
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You  could  not  find  in  all  the  islands  a  single  Filipino  who  favors  colonial  de- 
pendence on  the  L'nited  States.  If  the  Filipinos  come  to  believe  that  our  jingoes 
and  imperialists  represent  the  mind  of  the  American  people,  they  will,  like  ihe 
Boers,  tight  until  they  are  annihilated:  our  crowning  victory  would  be  their  utter 
extinction.  [And  this  is  precisely  as  one  who  represents  them  has  recently  put  it: 
"independence  or  annihilation."]  Our  assertion  of  sovereigntj' is  supported  at  the 
present  time  only  by  the  federal  party,  who  are  numerically  small,  who  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  cohesive  force  of  public  office,  and  who,  worst  of  all,  are  animated  by 
the  delusion  that  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  admitted,  first  as  a  Territory  and 
then  as  a  State,  into  the  American  Union.  Apart  from  this  exception,  which  rests 
on  a  misapprehension,  the  Filipinos  are  opposed  to  us  and  unanimously  demand  in- 
dependence. .  .  .  The  Christianized  Filipinos  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands  num- 
ber about  six  and  a  half  million  souls.  Formerly  divided  into  rival  communities, 
they  have  been  solidly  unified  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  years,  and  the  new-born 
national  consciousness  clamors  loudly  and  incessantly  for  independence.  .  .  .  They 
are  fairly  entitled  to  it ;  and,  united  as  they  now  are,  I  think  they  might  ver}""  soon 
be  safely  entrusted  with  it.  In  their  educated  men,  as  thorough  gentlemen  as  one 
meets  in  Europe  and  America,  this  democracy  of  six  and  a  half  million  Christians 
has  its  foreordained  leaders.  .  .  .  The  American  people  cannot  be  democratic  at 
home  and  despotic  in  Asia ;  and  independence  is  the  only  alternative  to  despotism 
in  the  Philippines,  except  the  admission  of  the  islands  as  a  State  in  the  American 
Union,  which  is  forever  impracticable. 

The  Philippine  question  is  still  an  open  one,  as  President  Schurman 
steadily  reiterates.  Congress  is  not  yet  finally  committed;  the  Presi- 
dent is  not ;  the  nation  is  not.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  now  give  to 
the  Filipinos  the  pledge  which  we  gave  the  Cubans,  but  which  we  have 
studiously  refrained  from  giving  them  —  namely  that  we  will  recognize 
their  independence,  under  reasonable  guarantees,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  ?  If  this  pledge  had  been  given  at  the  outset,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility this  whole  wretched  war  would  have  been  avoided.  If  it  were 
given  now,  there  is  every  hope  that  it  would  pave  the  way  for  peace. 

This  has  been  a  bitter  subject  to  dwell  npon.  But  the  facts  must 
be  made  known,  and  public  attention  must  be  fixed  upon  them.  We 
have  no  right  to  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  such  facts  be- 
cause they  are  horrible,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  believe  them,  because 
it  mortifies  our  national  seK-esteem  to  entertain  them.  We  have  no 
right  to  regard  the  charges  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  mere  sen- 
sational news  which  we  do  not  care  to  investigate,  on  which  we  have 
not  the  time  to  dwell,  distracted  as  we  are  by  the  multiplicity  of  our 
other  interests.  If  we  have  undertaken  to  interfere,  as  we  have,  in  the 
destinies  of  another  people,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us,  of  every 
citizen,  of  every  man  and  woman,  to  weigh  the  evidence  as  it  becomes 
accessible,  to  try  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  conclusion,  and  to  influence 
public  opinion  so  that  justice  may  be  done. 

And  there  is  above  all  this  immediate  duty :   to  demand  that  the 
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facts  be  made  known,  all  the  facts,  whether  they  be  damaging  or  not, 
that  nothing  be  concealed.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  kept  in  tutelage, 
we  do  not  desire  the  officials  in  Washington  to  decide  for  us  what  it 
is  safe  for  us  to  know.  We  ask  that  the  doors  of  the  Senate  Investi- 
gating Committee  be  thrown  open,  that  not  merely  a  few  favored  news 
agencies  but  all  the  representatives  of  the  press  be  admitted,  to  the  end 
that  the  facts  be  promptly  and  fully  conveyed  to  the  public.  The  facts 
we  want,  all  the  facts,  so  that  if  there  be  an  evil  thing,  we  can  purge 
that  evil  thing  from  amongst  us. 

Of  this  I,  for  one,  am  well  assured,  that  whatever  the  commercial 
interests  or  the  ambitions  of  individuals  or  of  corporate  bodies  may 
suggest,  the  American  people,  as  a  whole,  do  not  desire,  even  for  the 
sake  of  the  golden  prizes  of  the  trade  with  the  Orient,  or  of  a  favor- 
able station  near  the  wealth  of  China,  to  march  over  the  prostrate  body 
of  a  people  whose  sole  offence  is  their  desire  for  liberty ;  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  desire,  and  will  not  permit,  that  the  methods  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  which  we  had  believed  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
forever,  shall  be  revived  under  the  sacred  banner  of  this  great  Republic. 

Felix  Adler. 


OUR  GEOWING  DEPENDENCE  UPON  THE  TROPICS. 

The  increasing  contributions  of  the  tropics  to  the  comforts  and  re- 
quirements of  daily  life  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
have  been  observed  by  every  thoughtful  individual  who  compares  the 
well-supplied  table  of  to-day  with  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
or  contrasts  the  smTOundings  of  his  home  or  the  conveniences  of  daily 
life  with  those  of  earlier  years.  Tropical  and  subtropical  fruits  are  now 
the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  the  table  and  in  the  hands  and  mouths 
of  the  very  urchins  upon  the  streets.  Sugar  and  coffee  and  tea  and 
cacao,  which  by  earlier  generations  were  considered  luxuries,  are  now 
necessaries  of  daily  life  everywhere.  The  average  consumption  of  sugar, 
which  in  the  year  1870  was  thirty -three  pounds  per  capita,  was  in  1901 
sixty-eight  pounds  per  capita;  and  the  quantity  of  coffee  consumed  has 
increased  from  six  pounds  per  capita  per  annum  in  1870  to  nearly 
twelve  pounds  per  capita  in  1901;  that  of  cacao  is  six  times  as  great 
per  capita  as  in  1870;  while  that  of  tea  is  still  as  great  per  capita  as  in 
1870,  despite  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  coffee  and  cacao.  Silks 
and  satins,  which  were  luxuries  only  a  generation  or  two  ago,  are  now 
considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  wardrobe  of  a  large  share  of  the  pop- 
ulation. India-rubber,  which  a  generation  ago  was  almost  unknown, 
is  now  utilized  everywhere,  for  clothing,  for  household  requirements,  for 
machinery,  and  even  for  the  tires  of  our  carriages. 

The  great  railway  lines,  having  made  their  way  westward  across  the 
continents  and  connected  city  with  city  and  the  interior  with  the  sea 
coast,  have  turned  at  right  angles  and  are  now  forcing  their  way  toward 
the  equator  from  both  the  north  and  the  south  temperate  zones,  bring- 
ing from  those  sections  where  nature  produces  with  such  lavish  hand 
the  sugar,  the  coffee  and  cacao,  the  fruits  and  nuts,  the  spices  and  gums 
and  dyewoods,  the  silks,  the  fibres,  and  the  rubber,  or  transferring  them 
to  the  rapidly  multiplying  steamships  for  transportation  to  our  doors 
and  distribution  among  our  whole  people.  The  effect  of  this  upon  our 
daily  life  and  upon  the  habits  and  health  of  our  people  is  readily  ob- 
served.    Not  only  is  there  greater  comfort  among  all  the  people  in  the 
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matter  of  clothing  and  personal  and  household  conveniences,  but  the 
variety  of  food  supply  has  greatly  increased,  and  with  these  changes  have 
come  improved  health  and  a  lengthening  of  the  span  of  life.  Students 
of  vital  statistics  assure  us  that  the  average  life  of  man  has  perceptibly 
lengthened  in  the  past  half -century,  especially  in  the  countries  that  have 
made  much  advancement  in  material  conditions;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  increase  in  the  variety  and  quantity  of  our  food  supply, 
iu  better  clothing,  and  in  other  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  has 
contributed  to,  if  not  actually  produced,  this  lengthening  of  the  span 
of  life. 

This  increase  in  the  contributions  of  the  tropics  to  the  daily  life  of 
man  has  been  general  throughout  the  countries  where  prosperity  or  an 
activity  in  manufacturing  and  commerce  is  the  rule;  but  it  seems  to  be 
especially  marked  in  the  United  States,  which  now  imports  more  than 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  tropical  and  subtropical  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  every  day  in  the  year.  The  increased  reliance  upon  the  trop- 
ics is  probably  gi^eater,  proportionately,  in  the  United  States  than  in 
most  other  countries,  since  a  much  larger  share  of  our  sugar  is  drawn 
from  the  tropics  than  is  the  case  with  other,  and  especially  the  Euro- 
pean, countries,  which  in  most  cases  now  produce  their  own  sugar  from 
beets.  The  United  States  has  during  recent  years  consumed  nearly 
one-half  of  the  cane  sugar  of  the  world  which  enters  into  international 
commerce,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  coftee  of  the  world.  In  the 
year  just  ended,  the  importations  of  goods  usually  considered  as  of  trop- 
ical or  subtropical  production  amounted  to  400  million  dollars,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  SI, 000, 000  for  every  day  in  the  year,  including 
Sundays  and  holidays;  while  thirty  years  ago  they  amounted  to  but  143 
millions,  or  less  than  8400,000  per  day. 

Even  these  figures  fail  to  show  the  real  growth  in  the  importation 
and  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  tropics,  because  the  reduction 
in  the  value  per  unit  of  quantity  is  so  great  that  in  many  cases  a  dol- 
lar's worth  to-day  means  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  article  imported 
than  it  did  in  earlier  years.  The  cost  of  sugar  in  the  country  from 
which  it  was  im])orted  averaged  about  5  cents  per  pound  in  1870,  and 
2.3  cents  jKir  ]Knind  in  1001,  or  less  tlian  one-half  that  of  1870.  The 
coet  of  the  cotfeo  imported  in  the  "seventies'*  averaged  from  12  cents 
to  18  cents  per  pound;  in  1899  and  1900  it  averagi.-d  6.5  cents;  and  in 
1901  the  average  was  7.3  cents  per  pound.  The  average  cost  of  tea  im- 
ported from  1870  to  1880  ranged  from  24  cents  to  37  cents  ))er  ]»ound 
at  the  port  from  wlii<jh  it  was  8hip[>ed  to  the  United  States,  while  in 
2G 
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1901  it  averaged  12.3  cents  per  pound;  and  raw  silk,  which  cost  over 
$5  per  pound  in  1870,  now  costs  but  little  over  $3  per  pound. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  we  may  measure  the  growth  of  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  importations  as  a  whole,  and  the  importance  of 
this  question  of  a  growing  dependence  upon  the  tropics  seems  to  justify 
a  brief  examination  of  each  of  them.  Moreover,  it  may  be  added,  these 
four  methods,  although  differing  entirely  each  from  the  other  in  detail, 
give  results  so  nearly  identical  as  fully  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
our  dependence  upon  the  tropics  is  steadily  increasing  and  must  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

The  first  and  simplest  method  of  measuring  our  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical imports  is  to  consider  them  by  the  grand  divisions  from  which 
they  are  drawn.  Practically  all  of  the  imports  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Oceania,  and  a  very  large  share  of  those  from  America,  south  of  the 
United  States,  are  tropical  or  subtropical.  China,  Japan,  and  India 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  importations  from  Asia,  and  of  our  imports 
from  these  countries,  silk,  fibres,  tea,  rice,  and  goat-skins  form  fully 
four-fifths  of  the  total  value ;  while  most  of  the  merchandise  from  the 
other  parts  of  Asia  is  even  more  strictly  tropical.  From  Africa  practi- 
cally all  of  the  imports  are  of  a  tropical  or  subtropical  character.  From 
Oceania  this  is  true  in  the  strict  sense,  except  as  relates  to  part  of  the 
wool  of  Australia  and  the  tin  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  From  South 
and  Central  America  practically  all  the  imports,  except  part  of  the 
wool  and  hides,  may  be  classed  as  tropical  or  subtropical,  while  nearly 
everything  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  may  be  so  classed.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  coffee,  the  cacao,  the  tea,  the  silk,  the  fibres,  a  large 
share  of  the  goat-skins,  a  part  of  the  wool,  the  rubber,  the  gums,  the 
spices,  the  cabinet  woods,  the  bulk  of  the  sugar,  a  large  share  of  the 
drugs  and  dyes,  and  most  of  the  tropical  fruits  come  from  these  four 
great  divisions — Asia,  Africa,  America  south  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  islands  of  Oceania;  and  practically  all  of  the  supplies  which  they 
send  us,  except  a  part  of  the  wool  and  hides,  are  tropical  or  subtropical. 

This  justifies  us,  then,  in  a  study  of  the  figures  of  the  total  impor- 
tations from  those  great  divisions  for  a  term  of  years,  to  see  what  their 
growth  has  been,  and  to  see  also  how  that  increase  compares  with  the 
general  growth  of  imports  and  of  the  consuming  population. 

A  statement  of  the  imports  year  by  year  during  a  long  period  would 
unnecessarily  weary  the  reader.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  figures  for 
each  quinquennial  year  beginning  with  1870,  which  show  that,  stated  in 
round  terms,  the  imports  from  Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  America  south 
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of  the  United  States  reached  a  total,  in  1870,  of  157  million  dollars;  in 
1875,  of  224  millions;  in  1880,  of  265  millions;  in  1890,  of  298  mil- 
lions; in  1895,  of  310  millions;  and  in  1901,  of  414  millions.  These 
figm'es  are  those  for  fiscal  years,  except  in  the  case  of  1901  in  which 
those  of  the  calendar  year  have  been  taken,  since  they  bring  the  infor- 
mation down  to  the  very  latest  possible  period — six  months  later  than 
those  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  total  imports  in  the  same  years  amounted, 
in  1870,  to  436  millions;  in  1875,  to  533  millions;  in  1880,  to  668 
millions;  in  1890,  to  789  millions;  in  1895,  to  740  millions;  and  in 
1901,  to  880  millions.  Thus,  the  share  which  the  imports  from  Asia, 
Africa,  Oceania,  and  America  south  of  the  United  States  have  formed 
of  our  total  importations  grew  from  36  per  cent  in  1870  to  47  per 
cent  in  1901.  Fiu"ther,  it  may  be  added  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  38  millions  in  1870,  and  76  millions  in  1901, 
having  thus  exactly  doubled  in  the  period  under  consideration ;  while 
the  imports  from  these  grand  divisions  grew  from  167  millions  to  414 
millions,  an  increase  of  165  per  cent.  To  put  it  in  another  way:  the 
population  of  the  United  States  increased  100  per  cent  from  1870  to 
1901,  during  which  time  importations  from  Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  and 
America  south  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  tropical  and  subtropical, 
increased  165  per  cent,  while  those  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
chiefly  non-tropical,  increased  but  65  per  cent. 

The  above  statement,  however,  does  not  supply  all  the  information 
which  one  would  naturally  desire  upon  so  important  a  subject ;  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
growth  in  importations  of  tropical  products  and  relative  decline  in  the 
importation  of  non-tropical  x^roducts.  Naturally  the  conclusion  would 
be  that  the  importations  of  tropical  products  increase  because  of  the 
increase  of  population,  and  that  those  of  non -tropical  products  decrease 
because  of  the  increased  manufacturing  facilities  in  our  own  country, 
by  which  our  de]:)endence  upon  the  factories  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
i.s  being  rai>i(lly  reduced.  A  statement,  however,  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles which  form  tlie  importations  from  tropical  and  subtropical  countries 
will  aid  materially  in  this  analysis.  While  the  number  of  articles  im- 
ported from  tropical  ami  subtropical  countries  is,  of  course,  very  large, 
the  most  im])ortant  are  sugar,  coffee,  raw  silk,  india-rub])er,  cocoa, 
fibres,  fruits  and  luits,  tobacco,  cotton  and  tea.  In  the  imjjortations 
of  1001,  these  ten  articles  aggregated  in  value  S340,054,707,  or  84 
per  cent  of  the  t^^tal  of  405  millions  of  im])ortations  of  what  may  bo 
termed  tropical  and  subtropical  products.      Under   this  term  I  have 
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included  all  sugar,  though  about  12  million  dollars'  worth  of  our 
sugar  importations  of  last  year  was  from  the  beet-sugar  factories  of 
Europe. 

It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  examine  somewhat  carefully  the 
growth  in  the  importations  of  these  ten  articles  which  form  84  per  cent 
of  the  total  importations  of  tropical  and  subtropical  products,  keeping 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  population  has  doubled  during  the  period 
imder  consideration.  Sugar  has  grown  from  70  million  dollars  in  value 
in  1870  to  113  millions  in  1901;  coffee,  from  24  millions  in  1870 
to  70  millions  in  1901;  silk,  from  3  millions  in  1870  to  40  millions 
in  1901;  india-rubber,  from  3 J  millions  in  1870  to  28  millions  in 
1901;  fibres,  from  6  millions  in  1870  to  25  millions  in  1901;  fruits 
and  nuts,  from  7^  millions  in  1870  to  20  millions  in  1901;  tobacco, 
from  4  millions  in  1870  to  20  millions  in  1901;  cotton,  from  less  than 
a  half  million  dollars  in  value  in  1870  to  8^  millions  in  1901.  Tea, 
however,  has  fallen  from  nearly  14  millions  in  1870  to  less  than  9 
millions  in  1901.  Goat-skins,  which  come  chiefly  from  tropical  and 
subtropical  countries,  were  not  separately  stated  imtil  1885.  In  that 
year  they  amounted  to  4  million  dollars  in  total  value  of  imports,  and 
in  1901  to  over  25  million  dollars. 

Taking  the  grand  total  of  tropical  and  subtropical  importations  of  all 
classes,  I  find  that  the  total  value  of  the  importations  of  articles  which 
may  be  properly  so  classed  amounted,  in  1870,  to  144  millions;  in 
1875,  to  207  millions;  in  1880,  to  246  millions;  in  1890,  to  333  mil- 
lions; in  1895,  to  325  millions;  and  in  1901,  to  405  millions.  It  will 
be  observed  that  these  figures  differ  but  slightly  from  those  showing  the 
total  imports  from  Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  the  countries  south  of  the 
United  States,  already  presented. 

An  examination  of  the  details,  however,  shows  some  curious  facts. 
While  the  grand  total  of  value  has  increased  at  just  about  the  same  rate 
as  that  noted  in  the  imports  from  the  grand  divisions  which  include 
the  chief  tropical  countries,  a  study  of  the  statement,  article  by  article, 
shows  a  great  variation  in  the  increase,  when  measured  by  values  of 
the  various  articles.  Sugar,  for  instance,  shows  an  increase  of  only 
about  66  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  importations,  while  population 
was  increasing  about  100  per  cent;  yet,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the 
actual  consumption  is  to-day  twice  as  great  per  capita  as  it  was  in  1870. 
Coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent, 
while  population  was  increasing  100  per  cent.  Cacao  shows  a  growth 
of  more  than  a  thousand  per  cent,  while  tea  shows  a  decrease  of  about 
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33  per  cent,  measured  by  values,  despite  the  fact  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  is  as  great  to-day  as  it  was  in  1870. 

Turning  to  the  articles  used  in  manufactm*ing,  the  increase  is  more 
clearly  shown.  Importations  of  fibres  are  nearly  four  times  as  great  in 
value  as  in  1870;  the  same  is  true  of  tobacco;  rubber  imports  are  seven 
times  as  great  in  value  as  in  1870;  raw  silk  more  than  twelve  times  as 
great;  while  raw  cotton  imports  are  more  than  twenty-five  times  as 
much  in  value  now  as  they  were  in  1870,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  the  gi-eatest  cotton-producing  country  of  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  articles  show  little  increase  and  some  a  de- 
ci*ease.  Tea,  as  already  noted,  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  value;  while 
dyes  and  dyewoods,  having  been  compelled  to  retire  before  the  less 
expensive  and  more  brilliant  dyes  now  obtained  from  coal  tar,  have  also 
declined  in  the  value  of  imports.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  sugar 
imports  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  the  increase  in  population,  while  in 
many  other  articles  the  growth  has  been  comparatively  slow.  Yet  the 
grand  total  of  the  value  of  tropical  and  subtropical  imports  about 
coincides  with  the  figures  of  imports  by  gi-and  divisions  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  increase  is  at  about  the  same  rate,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  growth  of  population  or  the  gi'owth  of  other  classes  of 
imports. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  two  sets  of  figures  akeady  quoted  that  the 
percentage  of  growth  in  the  importation  of  tropical  and  subtropical  arti- 
cles has  been  far  greater  than  that  of  non-tropical  articles,  and  also  much 
greater  than  the  growth  in  population. 

Even  these  figures,  however,  do  not  by  any  means  show  the  real 
growth  in  our  importations  of  tro[»ical  and  subtropical  products,  as  in 
nearly  aU  cases  there  has  l^een  a  marked  decline  in  the  market  value  of 
these  articles,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  dollars  does  not  by 
any  means  show  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  articles  under 
consideration. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  by  considering  the  quantity  of  the  chief  articles 
imported  during  the  period  under  consideration  that  we  realize  the  star- 
tling growth  which  has  occurred  in  these  importations  and  in  our  de- 
mand for,  and  reliance  upon,  the  j)roducts  of  iho  tropics.  An  examination 
of  the  figures  showing  the  ([uantity  of  each  of  the  ten  })rinci]»al  articles 
impcjrte<l  in  1870  and  1001,  resiKictively,  shows  that  the  (jiiantity  has 
in  each  case  grown  much  more  rai)idly  than  the  vahie.  Sugar  importa- 
tions, for  instancje,  increased  from  1,190  millions  ])oundfl  to  4,500  mil- 
lion pounds,  an  increase  of  about  300  {yer  cent,  while  the  total  value 
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was  increasing  but  66  per  cent;  coffee  increased  in  quantity  from  235 
million  pounds  to  1,074  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  over  300  per 
cent  in  quantity,  while  the  total  value  was  increasing  about  200  per 
cent;  silk  increased  in  quantity  from  about  a  half  million  pounds. to 
over  12  million  pounds;  rubber,  from  less  than  10  million  pounds  to 
over  55  million  pounds;  tobacco,  from  6^  million  pounds  to  nearly  29 
millions ;  cotton,  from  less  than  2  million  pounds  to  over  68  millions ; 
fibres,  from  43,533  tons  to  256,771  tons;  and  cacao,  from  less  than  4 
million  pounds  to  over  50  millions.  Tea,  with  a  decrease  in  value  of 
about  33  per  cent,  shows  an  increase  in  quantity  of  about  50  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  whUe  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  practically  all  tropical  and  subtropical  products  has  been 
far  greater  than  the  increase  of  population,  by  far  the  largest  increase 
has  been  in  material  required  for  manufacturing.  While  foodstuffs  have 
increased  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  manufacturers'  raw  materials,  such 
as  silk,  fibres,  cotton,  rubber,  etc.,  have  increased  from  300  to  3,000 
per  cent,  in  a  period  in  which  population  was  increasing  but  100  per  cent. 

There  is  also  one  other  test  which  may  be  applied  to  the  importa- 
tions. The  Bureau  of  Statistics  divides  the  imports  into  five  great 
groups :  foodstuffs,  raw  material  for  manufacturiug,  partially  manufac- 
tured materials  for  use  in  manufacturing,  manufactures,  and  luxuries. 
By  throwing  the  three  last-mentioned  groups  into  one,  and  calling  them 
all  "manufactures  and  luxuries,"  we  get  three  great  groups  —  foodstuffs, 
raw  material  for  manufacturing,  and  manufactures  and  luxuries. 

This  statement  shows  a  growth  iu  the  value  of  foodstuffs  of  about 
10  per  cent,  in  manufactures  and  luxuries  of  about  33  per  cent,  and  in 
manufacturers'  materials  of  about  90  per  cent.  The  small  growth  in 
foodstuffs  is  due  in  part  to  the  absence  in  the  figures  for  1901  of  the 
value  of  the  sugar  obtained  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  which  is  not 
now  classed  under  "imports,"  and  in  part  to  the  great  fall  in  the  price 
of  foodstuffs.  If  the  figures  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  were  included, 
foodstuffs  would  show  a  growth  of  about  25  per  cent,  manufactures  and 
luxuries  33  per  cent,  and  manufacturers'  materials  90  per  cent  since 
1880.  In  these  three  great  groups,  tropical  and  subtropical  products 
form  the  bulk  of  the  class  designated  as  "  foodstuffs "  and  most  of  the 
group  known  as  "  manufacturers'  materials  " ;  while  they  also  form  a 
considerable  section  of  the  group  designated  as  "  luxuries,"  since  tobacco 
and  manufactured  silks  are  represented  in  this  group. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  this?  Clearly,  that  the  chief 
growth  of  our  imports  is  in  tropical  and  subtropical  products,  and  that 
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there  must  continue  to  be  not  only  a  demand,  but  a  growing  demand,  for 
this  class  of  articles ;  while  the  articles  which  form  the  other  classes  of 
our  imports  —  manufactures  and  luxuries  —  are  chiefly  of  a  kind  which 
our  own  producers  will  continue  to  supply  in  rapidly  increasing  quan- 
tities. In  other  words,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  our  tropical 
imports  will  continue  to  grow  because  we  have  not  the  climate  with 
which  to  produce  them,  and  that  the  imports  of  manufactures  and  lux- 
uries will  decrease  rather  than  increase  because  our  own  workshops  and 
ingenious  workmen  can  and  will  supply  them.  Imports  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  products  increased  165  per  cent  in  value  from  1870  to  1901, 
while  those  of  other  products  increased  but  65  per  cent;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  relative  growth  will  continue  at  about 
the  same  proportion. 

One  other  thought  is  suggested  by  these  figures.  Have  we  buUded 
better  and  more  wisely  than  we  realized  in  our  recent  unsought  tropical 
acquirements  ?  Is  the  tropical  territory  which  has  come  under  our  con- 
trol in  the  last  four  years  destiued  to  supply  these  requirements  of  daily 
life  for  which  we  are  now  sending  a  million  dollars  every  day  to  other 
countries  and  peoples  ?  Certainly  this  territory  has  the  soil  and  climate 
which  fits  it  for  such  productions ;  and  the  experiments  in  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Eico  show  that  the  touch  of  American  energy  supported  by  Ameri- 
can capital  will  enormously  increase  their  productions  and  their  contri- 
butions to  our  tropical  requirements.  The  products  of  Hawaii  have  in- 
creased more  than  twenty  fold  since  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876 
annexed  those  islands  commercially  and  invited  American  capital  to 
aid  in  their  development,  and  their  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1901  were  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  in  1876.  In  Porto  Kico,  pro- 
duction is  already  Ijeginning  to  show  a  material  increase,  and  its  con- 
tribution of  tropical  products  to  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year 
1901  was  treble  that  of  the  average  year  before  the  new  relationship 
began.  At  the  same  time,  these  islands  have  increased  in  about  the 
flame  proportion  their  purchases  from  the  United  States ;  our  exports  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  having  grown  twentyfold  since  1876,  while  those 
U)  Porto  Kico  in  the  jjresent  year  will  lje  aliout  five  times  as  much  as 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  Philippines,  althougli  not  yet  restored  to  a  condition  in  which 

]»roduction  flourishes,  HU])plie(l  in  1901  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 

tropical  pnxlucts  furnished  in  1899;  and  the  more  wo  study  their  soil, 

liraatc,  conditions,  and  undeveloj)ed  area,  the  more  probable  it  seems 

that  they  may  be  able  to  supply  a  large  share  of  the  various  articles 
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for  which  we  are  now  sending  our  money  abroad.  Their  nearest  neigh- 
bors, the  Dutch  East  Indies,  now  supply  us  with  more  sugar  than  any 
other  single  country  except  Cuba,  and  also  furnish  us  our  best  coffee 
and  wrapper  tobacco ;  their  other  near  neighbors  on  the  north  and  west, 
China  and  Japan,  furnish  us  most  of  our  tea  and  silk ;  another  tropical 
section  not  far  away  from  them,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  furnishes  us 
tin ;  while  rubber  is  also  produced  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  The  capacity  of  the  Philippines  for  the  production 
of  the  fibres,  tropical  fruits  and  nuts,  cacao,  rice,  spices,  dye  woods, 
indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  many  other  articles  which  we  now  import 
from  the  tropics  is  akeady  assured ;  and  if  it  should  develop  that  they 
can  also  produce  coffee,  tea,  silk,  and  rubber,  they  may  not  only  prove 
the  great  source  of  supply  for  our  requirements  of  tropical  products, 
but  in  so  doing  would  surely  grow  extremely  prosperous,  and  thus 
become  large  consumers  of  our  breadstuffs,  provisions,  and  manufac- 
tures. The  Hawaiian  Islands  contribute  to  our  tropical  requirements, 
as  already  noted,  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  in  1876,  and  they  take 
more  than  twenty  times  as  much  of  our  products  as  they  then  did. 
When  we  consider  that  the  Philippines  are  twenty  times  as  large  as  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  their  population  fifty  times  as  great,  their  possi- 
bilities on  these  lines  become  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Is  it  not  possible,  even  probable,  therefore,  that  when  American  capi- 
tal shall  have  supplied  the  steamships,  railways,  and  roads  needed  to 
bring  to  our  markets  the  products  of  the  soil  and  forests  and  mines  of 
our  various  tropical  possessions,  and  have  developed  their  producing  capac- 
ity by  opening  plantations  and  mines,  we  may  be  able  to  expend  in  them 
a  large  share  of  the  8400,000,000  per  annum  which  we  are  now  send- 
ing to  other  countries  ?  And  if  we  do  this,  shall  we  not  make  them  the 
most  prosperous  tropical  countries  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
benefit  those  of  our  own  people  whose  capital  wiU  be  there  invested, 
and  also  open  in  them  a  market  for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  fac- 
tories ?  No  faithful  American  citizen  desires  to  see  these  islands  or  their 
products  deprive  the  sugar  or  tobacco  or  fruit  producers  of  the  United 
States  of  the  home  market,  which  legitimately  belongs  to  them;  but 
until  our  own  producers  are  able  to  supply  these  articles,  may  it  not  be 
profitable  to  expend  in  our  own  island  territory,  and  among  our  own 
people  whose  capital  will  be  there  invested,  the  million  dollars  a  day 
which  we  are  now  distributing  in  foreign  lands  and  to  foreign  people, 
especially  if  in  so  doing  we  are  building  up  a  great  market  for  oi^r  own 
producers  in  the  farm  and  factory?  0.  P.  Austin. 
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The  experience  of  European  nations  with  theii*  dependencies  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  adapt  representative  in- 
stitutions to  colonies  within  which  the  white  element  is  small,  or  to 
which  the  mother  coimtry  is  not  ready  to  grant  practical  autonomy, 
with  all  that  this  implies.     As  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  has  said : 

If  a  dominant  country  grants  to  a  dependency  popular  institutions  and  professes 
to  allow  it  to  exercise  self-government,  without  being  prepared  to  treat  it  as  vir- 
tually independent,  the  dominant  couutr}-  by  such  conduct  mocks  its  dependency 
with  the  semblance  of  political  institutions  without  the  reality.  It  is  no  genuine 
concession  to  grant  a  dependency  the  names  and  forms  and  machinery  of  popular 
institutions,  unless  the  dominant  country  will  permit  these  institutions  to  bear  the 
meaning  which  they  possess  in  an  independent  commimity ;  nor  do  such  apparent 
concessions  produce  any  benefit  to  the  dependency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  sow 
the  seeds  of  political  dissensions. 

In  discussing  the  political  conditions  existing  in  tropical  colonies, 
we  have  to  consider  three  elements:  (1)  the  government;  (2)  the  white 
settlers;  and  (3)  the  native  population. 

Where  the  administration  of  the  colony  is  responsible  to  the  home 
government  only,  and  is  not  fettered  by  the  exigencies  of  local  politics, 
it  may  act  on  its  own  resources  as  an  impartial  arbiter  between  the 
various  classes  of  the  population.  It  will  listen  to  their  suggestions  and 
complaints  and  take  the  advice  of  representative  men  from  the  various 
interests  and  classes.  In  this  manner  the  natives  may  be  successfully 
protected  against  the  exploiting  ventures  of  the  colonists  from  abroad, 
while  the  latter,  in  tuni,  are  given  every  reasonable  safeguard  and  en- 
couragement in  their  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings. 

When,  however,  an  elective  legislature  is  established  in  such  a  col- 
ony, it  will  re])resent  either  the  white  minority  or  tlio  native  masses.  If 
the  pro]»erty  qualification  is  high,  tlio  natives  will  be  almost  entirely 
unrepresented ;  alid  exj)erienco  has  shown  that  their  interests  cannot 
safely  Ije  entrusted  to  a  legislature  elected  Ijy  the  European  minority. 
In  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  electorate  is  based  upon  a  low 
qualification  or  upon  manliood  suffrage  —  a  system  which  has  Ijeen 
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tried  in  the  smaller  French  colonies  only  —  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  of  the  colony  is  endangered  by  unfavorable  legisla- 
tive activity.  Thus  a  council  representing  the  minority  in  a  tropical 
colony  will  vote  for  the  introduction  of  coolie  labor,  and  will  pass  strict 
regulations  by  which  the  natives  can  be  compelled  to  remain  at  work; 
it  will  be  favorable  to  a  regime  of  large  estates  and  extensive  conces- 
sions, and  will  discom-age  the  increase  of  small  laud  holdings,  which 
tend  to  make  the  laborers  too  independent ;  it  will  prefer  to  lay  taxes  on 
the  necessities  of  the  people  rather  than  on  land,  business,  and  industry. 
A  popularly  elected  legislature,  on  the  other  hand,  will  favor  the  parcel- 
ling of  large  estates,  the  taxation  of  production,  short  hours  of  work, 
and  arbitration  in  labor  disputes ;  and  it  will  spend  lavishly,  on  salaries 
and  education,  money  which  the  other  element  would  prefer  to  put  into 
internal  improvements  of  an  industrial  nature. 

But  in  order  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  merits  of  the  question,  we 
shall  have  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail.  We  may  state  as  an  axiomatic 
premise  that  in  settlement  colonies  institutions  similar  to  those  of  the 
mother  country,  especially  in  the  matter  of  representation,  are  not  only 
appropriate,  but  will  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  settlers.  In 
mixed  colonies,  where  a  considerable  settlement  of  Europeans  exists  side 
by  side  with  a  large  native  population,  the  tendency  will  be  for  the 
Europeans  to  exclude  the  natives  from  a  participation  in  representative 
LQstitutions,  and  to  demand  complete  authority  over  the  whole  popula- 
tion. This  is  the  case  in  Algeria,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  Natal, 
where  an  act  passed  in  1896  disqualified  for  the  franchise  all  persons  not 
of  European  origin  who  are  natives  or  descendants  in  the  male  line  of 
natives  of  countries  which  have  hitherto  not  possessed  representative 
institutions.  In  colonies  of  this  class,  the  problem  of  the  relations  be- 
tween EiKopeans  and  natives  is  most  difficult  of  solution,  and  most  apt 
to  produce  bitter  animosities.  The  case  of  Algeria  shows  how  the  very 
policy  of  extending  free  institutions  may  be  made  an  additional  means 
for  reducing  the  natives  to  dependence. 

When  we  consider  pure  exploitation  colonies  in  the  tropics,  it  is 
difficult  at  first  sight  to  understand  why  there  should  be  in  their  case 
any  thought  of  representative  institutions  with  manhood  suffrage.  It  is 
only  by  a  feat  of  political  abstraction  from  all  reality  that  one  could 
think  of  applying  in  these  regions  a  regime  which  developed  and  now 
has  its  being  imder  conditions  so  utterly  different.  There  are  several 
reasons,  however,  why  in  these  colonies  elective  councils  are  demanded. 
In  the  first  place,  the  white  colonists  are  usually  dissatisfied  to  be  under 
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a  regime  which  allows  them  no  voice  in  the  government,  especially 
when  they  are  asked  to  shoulder  a  bm-den  of  taxation.  Thus  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Hong  Kong  have  repeatedly  made  strenuous  objection  to  the 
system  of  Crown  administration,  and  have  asked  for  more  representation 
on  the  council;  the  whites  of  Jamaica  feel  the  virtual  suppression  of 
representative  government  in  then-  island  very  keenly ;  and  a  resident  of 
Trinidad  speaks  of  the  "excruciating  pangs  of  the  heartless  system  of 
Crown  colony  "  and  reminds  us  that  "  to-day  taxation  without  represen- 
tation is  a  gross  crime." 

Moreover,  the  population  belongiug  to  other  than  European  races 
will  also  often  demand  representation.  This  is  the  case  especially  in 
such  colonies  as  are  peopled  by  a  race  that  has  lost  its  original  native 
institutions,  either  because,  as  in  Jamaica,  it  is  composed  of  descendants 
of  slaves  who  were  brought  thither  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  or,  as  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  because  the  former  civilization,  with  its  appro- 
priate social  and  political  institutions,  was  destroyed  and  levelled  to  the 
ground  by  the  persistent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
assimilate  the  native  population  to  European  standards.  Having  no 
native  institutions  to  uphold,  such  populations  naturally  demand  those 
which  to  the  European  constitute  a  birthright  and  a  fundamental  requhe- 
ment  of  political  life. 

Finally,  though  the  native  populations  which  have  retained  their 
own  civilization  and  social  regime  do  not  of  their  own  accord  desire  priv- 
ileges of  suffrage  and  representation  on  the  European  model,  yet  these 
institutions  are  demanded  for  them,  either  by  a  mistaken  philanthropy 
or  by  such  among  the  natives  as  have  given  up  their  native  ideas  to  take 
on  a  varnish  of  Western  learning  and  civilization.  The  Egyptian  pop- 
ular as.sembly  and  the  native  representation  on  municipal  councils  in 
India  were  pressed  upon  societies  which  did  not  spontaneously  demand 
these  institutions.  It  is  true  the  National  Congress  of  India  has  always 
advocated  the  policy  of  representative  government;  but  this  convention, 
which  meets  annually  to  discuss  Indian  affairs  and  to  draw  up  sugges- 
tions to  the  government,  is  composed  very  largely  of  Eurojjcanized 
hahus  and  is  not  truly  representative  of  Indian  S(jciety.  The  Moham- 
medans withdrew  fr(jm  the  C(jngreHs  when  the  policy  of  rej)resentative 
institutions  was  made  ])art  of  its  jmigramme;  and  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Lucknow,  in  1901,  M(jhammedan  leaders  passed  a  resohition  to  form  a 
new  organization,  and  to  "hold  alo(jf  from  that  body  of  j)crsons,  natives 
from  every  jiart  of  India,  which  has  Ijeen  known  for  many  years  past  as 
tlie  National  Congress."     Conditicjns  in  India  are  esiHicially  unfavorable 
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for  the  introduction  of  representative  institutions  on  account  of  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  the  natiu-al  disiucliQation  of  the  great  body  of  native 
society  to  use  such  a  system,  there  exist  strong  actual  and  potential  ani- 
mosities of  race,  caste,  and  religion  which  would  immediately  be  fanned 
into  a  destructive  flame  were  party  politics  to  be  iutroduced.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  French  critics  akeady  tax  the  British  with  the  desire  to  sow 
dragons'  teeth,  and,  by  introducing  such  institutions  as  representation, 
the  press,  and  the  jury,  in  a  most  Machiavellian  way  to  pit  the  great 
Indian  factions  against  each  other,  in  order  to  benefit  by  the  policy  of 
divide  et  impera. 

It  is  at  times  most  distressing  to  any  one  who  feels  a  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  natives  and  a  degree  of  admiration  for  their  social  life, 
to  seem  in  a  discussion  of  this  matter  to  hold  an  opinion  adverse  to  the 
desire  for  progress  and  for  political  rights  among  the  natives  of  such 
regions  as  India  and  Africa.  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  what  to  some  societies  is  the  breath  of  life  becomes  to  others 
a  deadly  poison,  and  that  a  society  in  which  the  individual  has  not  yet 
developed,  and  left  the  bonds  of  clan,  caste,  or  family,  would  have  its 
morale  utterly  destroyed  and  be  reduced  to  calamitous  confusion  by  the 
introduction  of  Western  individualistic  institutions.  But  not  only 
would  the  premature  introduction  of  such  a  system  injure  social  life  and 
destroy  its  foundations;  it  would,  moreover,  lead  to  manifold  abuses, 
manipulations,  and  suppressions  of  truth  and  right,  in  its  application. 
For  wherever  institutions  are  given  to  a  population  which  is  not  by  his- 
toric evolution  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  cannot  be  used  properly,  but 
will  enable  jobbers  and  shifters  to  ply  their  arts  to  the  detriment  of  the 
commonwealth.  And  so  either  the  unscrupulous  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity, or  the  charter  of  free  institutions  must  be  rendered  a  dead  let- 
ter by  ignoring  the  voice  of  the  representative  councils  —  which  is  no 
less  demoralizing. 

The  elective  and  representative  principle  may  with  greater  safety  be 
applied  to  smaller  areas,  such  as  municipalities  or  rural  communes.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  political  evolution  of  Western  society  has  pro- 
ceeded from  a  clan  and  caste  society  to  national  life  through  the  city- 
state  of  classic  Greece  and  Eome  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  likewise 
may  we  say  that  before  free  communal  government  has  first  been  com- 
pletely and  successfully  established  among  the  races  of  low  economic 
and  political  organization,  the  attempt  to  construct  a  national  system  of 
representative  government  upon  the  principles  of  manhood  suffrage  must 
remain  an  undertaking  akin  to  foUy. 
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The  possibility  of  solving  the  difficulty  by  the  use  of  a  modified  sys- 
tem of  representation  is  suggested  by  some  recent  experiments  of  basing 
the  representation  not  upon  numerical  aggregates,  but  upon  certain 
organized  interests  or  social  groups.  The  method  employed  is  either  to 
appoint  to  the  governor's  coimcil  representative  men  from  the  various 
interests,  or  to  allow  certain  groups,  associations,  or  bodies  to  elect  their 
representative.  Of  course,  a  true  and  full  development  of  the  system 
would  require  such  election  as  well  as  the  principle  that  the  councils 
thus  elected  should  have  legislative  power,  and  should  not  be  merely  ad- 
visory, as  they  now  are.  The  system  is  already  to  some  extent  in  use 
in  India,  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Tunis,  and  Kiao-Chau; 
but  in  all  these  cases  the  official  element  is  still  very  strong  in  the 
councils.  How  the  system  would  work  if  fully  developed  must  be  at 
present  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  certainly  seems  worthy  of  a  more 
extended  trial. 

The  full  bearing  of  this  distinction  between  representation  of  inter- 
ests and  representation  of  numbers  reaches  much  deeper  and  farther  than 
colonial  politics.  Throughout  the  world  there  has  arisen  some  question- 
ing as  to  whether  the  inorganic  method  of  numerical  representation 
which  we  have  inherited  from  the  individualistic  rationalism  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  is  really  a  safe  and  efficient  institution.  Into  the  merits 
of  this  great  question  we  cannot  here  enter ;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that 
in  a  society  where  the  individual  has  not  yet  been  developed  into  inde- 
jjendence,  but  is  still  bound  up  in  various  subsidiary  social  organizations, 
representation  could  effectually  rest  on  these  latter  only,  or  at  least  only 
upon  groups,  membership  in  which  is  a  more  real  matter  to  the  native 
than  jjarticipation  in  the  ideal  unity  of  national  life.  Thus  the  repre- 
sentation in  Ceylon  is  based  upon  races ;  that  in  India  upon  municipal 
bodies  and  commercial  interests;  that  in  Tunis,  where  in  fact  there  is  no 
French  state,  but  where  there  are  only  French  interests,  upon  the  latter. 

Whether  this  basis  could  be  utilized  not  only  for  an  advisory  body, 
but  for  a  virtually  sovereign  legislature,  the  future  alone  can  show;  but 
there  is  an  inclination  to  recognize  the  complexity  of  social  facts  by  a 
greater  complexity  of  political  institutions.  The  councils  of  the  Indian 
governors  could  certainly  })y  gradual  evolution  acc^uire  more  and  more 
of  original  j)fjwer  and  authority.  Their  constitution,  indeed,  does  not 
at  present  mirror  the  full  complexity  of  Indian  society,  and  it  would  be 
a  most  difficult  matter  t^)  construct  a  system  which  would  give  to  each 
interest  its  pro])er  weight.  Hut  it  is  not  needful  to  constnict.  To  assist 
in  growtli  and  development  is  the  function  of  the  colonial  as  well  as 
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the  national  statesman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  system,  in  so  far  as 
it  has  been  applied,  has  been  very  successful  and  has  constituted  a  very 
valuable  element  among  colonial  institutions.  Through  it  the  govern- 
ment has  been  enabled,  without  embarrassing  the  course  of  public  ad- 
ministration, to  get  at  the  opinions  and  feelings  among  the  various 
classes  of  the  population,  and  to  formulate  a  policy  based  upon  the  ad- 
justment and  furtherance  of  actual  interests,  rather  than  upon  a  mere 
theory  of  general  welfare. 

Among  the  alternatives  to  the  use  of  representation  and  election,  the 
Crown  colony  system  naturally  first  suggests  itself.  In  its  ideal  form 
there  is  much  to  recommend  it.  A  governor,  powerful  and  well  enough 
paid  to  be  independent  of  any  faction,  assisted  by  a  council  of  represen- 
tative men  —  officials  and  others  —  administers  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
in  a  straightforward,  business-like  manner,  and  holds  the  balance  be- 
tween conflicting  interests  and  hostile  races.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
the  system  rarely  exists  in  this  ideal  form ;  that  in  practice  the  Crown 
colony  is  disliked  not  only  by  the  European  colonists  and  traders,  but 
also  by  the  natives  themselves ;  and,  moreover,  that  on  account  of  its 
expensiveness  and  various  general  defects  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
government  and  the  people  of  the  mother  country.  The  objections  of 
the  European  colonists  and  traders  to  the  Crown  colony  have  already 
been  indicated.  It  is  true  that  when  the  colonists  have  to  choose  be- 
tween it  and  the  system  of  universal  suffrage  which  would  put  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives,  their  choice  is  readily  made,  not  as  a  desider- 
atum, but  merely  as  an  escape  from  a  worse  condition.  The  natives  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  system,  either  because  it  denies  them  cooperation 
in  government,  or  for  the  more  important  reason  that  it  often  interferes 
inconsiderately  with  their  local  customs  and  iustitutions. 

This  latter  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  serious  failings  of 
the  system.  The  administration  of  a  Crown  colony  is  prone  to  trust  too 
much  to  the  power  of  ordinances  and  regulations  and  to  give  too  little 
heed  to  the  deeply  ingraiued  customs  and  characteristics  of  native  popu- 
lations. It  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  blessings  of  civilisation  cannot  be 
bestowed  by  enactment,  but  that  the  efforts  of  a  government  to  this  end 
must  be  confined  to  affording  an  opportunity  and  an  example.  More- 
over, the  Crown  colony  system  is  an  expensive  one ;  its  methods  are 
intricate ;  and  it  requires  many  officials  and  clerks.  It  also  forces  the 
mother  country  to  assume  direct  responsibility  for  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  a  dependency ;  for  a  colony,  like  an  individual,  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible only  when  it  is  a  free  agent.    Conversely,  when  a  colony  can- 
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not  maintain  its  financial  independence  it  also  forfeits  its  political 
rights,  as  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  which  have  recently 
lost,  or  given  up,  their  elective  institutions. 

The  direct  government  of  an  alien  race  spread  over  a  wide  territory 
is  a  matter  beset  with  such  difficulties  that  even  the  strongest  and  rich- 
est may  well  hesitate  to  undertake  it.  If  the  regulations  of  government 
are  to  be  enforced  by  European  officials,  the  cost  of  the  system  will  be 
enormous;  if  left  to  native  magistrates  and  police,  the  extortion  and 
cruelty  will  become  unendurable;  for  though  native  law  may  be  well 
administered  through  natives,  it  is  a  far  different  matter  to  use  them  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  European  regulations.  The  best  among  the 
leaders  will  hold  aloof;  and  often  the  riffraff  only  will  enter  the  Euro- 
pean service,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  official  interpreters  of  Cochin 
China  and  the  native  police  of  Africa. 

A  most  distressing  instance  of  misjudging  and  mismanaging  native 
affairs  under  Crown  administration  is  found  in  the  hut  tax  levy  in  Sierra 
Leone.'  In  1896  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  governor  and  council 
of  Sierra  Leone  for  the  government  of  the  hinterland.  The  part  of  this 
order  which  related  to  the  occupation  of  waste  lands  was  very  objection- 
able to  the  natives,  whom  it  led  to  fear  for  their  land  holdings.  The 
order  was  repealed,  but  the  repeal  did  not  become  known  before  it  had 
been  announced  that  there  was  to  be  levied  a  hut  tax  of  five  shillings. 
The  natives  were  totally  unaccustomed  to  such  a  levy,  and  it  seemed  to 
them  a  further  step  toward  confiscation.  The  attempt  to  collect  the  tax, 
combined  with  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  native  police,  composed  largely 
of  former  criminals  and  outcasts,  who  took  this  opportunity  to  avenge 
themselves  upon  their  enemies,  drove  the  natives  to  rebellion.  Upon 
examining  the  situation  after  order  had  been  restored  by  force,  the  British 
commissioner  advised  the  removal  of  the  tax ;  but  the  government,  in- 
Huenced  by  the  expensiveness  of  the  colonial  administration  in  West 
Africa,  decided  to  retain  it.  The  precedents  from  South  Africa,  wliere 
in  Basutoland  a  hut  tax  of  ten  shillings  and  in  Zululand  one  of  fourteen 
is  levied,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  West  Africa,  where  conditions  are 
totally  different,  as  the  latter  country  is  not  adapted  to  settlement  by 
Euroj)fianH,  and  the  natives  must  always  remain  the  ])rincipal  element  in 
the  population.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Cliamberlain  and  tlie  colonial  olHco 
have  attempted  to  solve  the  dilli(;ulties  in  West  Africa  by  the  methods 
adoj)ted  by  Cecil  Khodes  in  his  "sphere." 

'Scf!  "Parliiinifntury  Paper.s "  (Bluo  Books),  1899,  vol.  00,  for  Sir  David  (.Mial- 
men'  report  on  thi.n  nuilter. 
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Sir  George  Goldie,  perhaps  the  greatest  admmistrator  of  our  day  in 
Africa,  has  thus  given  his  opinion  on  the  Crown  colony  system  as  ap- 
plied to  that  continent : 

It  is  certain  that  even  an  imperfect  and  tyrannical  native  African  administra- 
tion, if  its  extreme  excesses  were  controlled  by  European  supervision,  would  be 
in  the  early  stages  productive  of  far  less  discomfort  to  its  subjects  than  well- 
intentioned  but  ill-directed  eHorts  of  European  magistrates,  often  j^oung  and  head- 
strong, and  not  invariably  gifted  with  sympathy  and  introspective  powers.  If 
the  welfare  of  the  native  races  is  to  be  considered,  if  dangerous  revolts  are  to  be  ob- 
viated, the  general  policy  of  ruling  on  African  principles  through  native  rulers  must 
be  followed  for  the  present.  Yet  it  is  desirable  that  considerable  districts  in  suitable 
localities  should  be  administered  on  European  principles  and  by  European  officials, 
partly  to  serve  as  types  to  which  the  native  governments  may  gradually  approxi- 
mate, but  principally  as  cities  of  refuge  in  which  individuals  of  more  advanced  views 
may  find  a  living  if  native  government  presses  unduly  upon  them,  just  as  in  Europe 
of  the  Middle  Ages  men  whose  love  of  freedom  found  the  iron-bound  system  of  feu- 
dalism intolerable  sought  eagerly  the  comparative  liberty  of  cities. 

The  grasp  of  the  principles  of  political  evolution  and  of  practical  ad- 
ministration which  this  passage  shows  could  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  idea  that  a  numerous  population  covering  large  territories  cannot  be 
by  political  means  raised  en  masse  to  a  higher  state  of  development,  and 
that  if  political  and  social  progress  is  to  come  about  in  such  regions  the 
advanced  methods  and  institutions  must  first  be  worked  out  in  smaller 
areas,  in  cities  and  towns,  which  can  become  a  model  to  the  surround- 
ing country  —  this  idea  is  based  on  the  soundest  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  politics.  To  civilize  by  bayonets,  to  educate  by  force,  to  render  moral 
by  laws  —  these  are  all  Utopian  notions,  although  they  appear  under  a 
strangely  un-Utopian  guise.  Peoples,  like  individuals,  can  be  deeply  and 
permanently  influenced  only  through  a  more  quiet,  less  obtrusive  appeal 
to  their  inner  nature  hy  example.  It  may  be  the  example  of  righteous 
living  or  the  example  of  efficient  methods  in  political  administration 
and  ki  industry.  Industrial  example  has  done  more  to  transform  the 
Orient  in  the  last  decade  than  has  all  the  political  action  of  centuries. 
To  impose  upon  a  backward  people  institutions  excellent  in  our  eyes, 
but  for  which  its  historic  experience  has  not  as  yet  fitted  it,  is  cruelty 
and  folly ;  to  give  within  a  limited  sphere  and  area  the  example  of  cor- 
rect methods  and  honest  work,  would,  however,  appear  a  policy  of  much 
promise. 

No  system  is  so  well  adapted  to  this  end  as  a  modified  form  of  the  pro- 
tectorate. The  essential  thought  in  dealing  with  native  societies  should 
be  that  they  must  be  on  no  account  deprived  of  their  morale  and  of  their 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  their  own  destiny.     Any  government  that 
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attempts  to  begin  their  regeneration  by  setting  aside  their  time-honored 
customs  and  degrading  their  natural  leaders  is,  as  has  well  been  said, 
guilty  of  a  murderous  assault  not  merely  upon  an  individual,  but  upon 
a  society,  an  organism  with  an  even  intenser  life  and  higher  destinies. 
Where  native  societies  exist,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Oceanica,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  under  their  native  leaders  and  under  their 
inherited  social  system.  The  protecting  power  should  confine  itself  to 
suppressing  warKke  outbreaks  among  neighboring  tribes,  and  to  super- 
vising in  general  the  native  administration  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  and  to 
bring  to  book  such  chiefs  as  are  unendurably  cruel  and  incapable.  But 
it  should  allow  the  natives  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own 
customs  and  laws ;  though  it  would,  to  follow  out  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
George  Goldie,  make  its  own  methods  in  the  residential  towns  a  model 
to  the  natives  in  all  respects  not  only  in  matters  of  government,  but  of 
industry,  commerce,  and  conduct.  Thus  the  "civilized  "  towns  of  Africa 
which  are  now  disgraceful  dens  of  vice  might  become  true  "cities  of 
refuge." 

Of  course,  political  power  and  unquestioned  authority  would  be 
necessary  to  accomjjlish  these  ends,  but  more  important  far  than  these 
would  be  friendly  relations  with  the  natives,  and  the  feeling  among  the 
latter  that  they  were  being  aided,  not  repressed  and  exploited.  A  sys- 
tem of  this  kind  is  not  only  flexible  and  adaptable  to  all  conditions,  but 
it  has  the  further  great  merit  of  being  inexpensive :  the  natives  need  no 
longer  be  taxed  directly  to  meet  the  cost  of  services  which  bring  them 
no  benefit. 

Wlien  we  glance  over  the  whole  vast  area  of  territory  within  which 
the  Western  powers  now  exercise  political  authority,  we  see  that  it  falls 
into  three  classes  of  countries:  (1)  those  adapted  for  European  settle- 
ment —  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  Australia,  where  institutions  of  self- 
government  have  been,  or  soon  wiU  be,  established;  (2)  those  in  the 
tropics  inhabited  by  a  pojnilation  whose  native  social  institutions  have 
been  destroyed  —  the  West  Indies  and  parts  of  the  Philippines ;  and  (3) 
the  extensive  regions  occupied  by  native  societies  in  central  and  northern 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  Oceanica.  The  continued  use  of  tlie 
Crown  colony  system  seems  t<^  be  advisable  in  small  military  and  naval 
posts  only,  and  in  such  dependencies  where  no  adecpiate  native  institu- 
tions exist,  and  whose  population  cannot  bo  organized  into  constituencies 
according  to  interests.  Everywhere  else  more  flexible  institutions  are 
desirable. 

In  general  it  may  l^e  said   that  the  colonies  where  some  form  of 
27 
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the  protectorate  has  been  consistently  and  faithfully  applied  have  been 
the  most  successful  ventures.  Thus  France  looks  upon  Tunis  as  her 
model  colonial  establishment;  Great  Britain  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her  success  in  the  Indian  and  Malaysian  protectorates;  and  the  great 
work  accomplished  by  these  methods  in  Java  is  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. This  experience  shows  that  nowhere  in  the  world  can  the  natives 
be  helped  by  having  even  the  most  perfect  institutions  worked  out  for 
them ;  the  only  manner  to  benefit  them  in  reality  is  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  help  themselves  by  developing  in  a  natural  manner  their  own 
customs  and  institutions.  Paul  S.  Eeinsch. 


EAILWAY   EATE   REGULATION   IN   CANADA. 

The  development  of  the  railway  system  of  Canada  has  been  peculiarly 
dependent  upon  the  government.  In  the  early  days,  before  confedera- 
tion, the  lack  of  capital  was  coupled  with  an  appreciation  of  the  part  that 
would  be  played  by  the  railway  in  the  opening  up  of  the  country.  And 
so  it  was  but  natural  for  government  aid  to  be  extended  to  a  number  of 
railways,  of  which  the  Grand  Trunk  was  the  most  important.  When 
the  Canadian  provinces  entered  confederation  they  had  a  little  over  2,000 
miles  of  railway.  The  terms  upon  which  some  of  the  provinces  entered 
confederation  led  to  the  construction  of  additional  railways.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  a  policy  of  subsidizing  railways  by  a  combination  of  govern- 
mental and  municipal  aid  grew  up.  Under  the  stimulus  of  such  a  policy 
there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  railway  system.  Canada  has 
to-day  about  18,000  miles  of  railway.  Of  the  total  increase  since  1867 
approximately  one-half  has  been  added  since  1882.  In  proportion  to 
population  Canada  is  better  supplied  with  railways  than  is  the  United 
States. 

In  the  period  from  1867  to  1873,  as  in  the  period  prior  to  confed- 
eration, there  was  but  little  attention  devoted  to  the  possible  need  of 
railway  regulation.  Attention  was  devoted  to  the  rapid  development  of 
the  railway  system.  There  was  a  general  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  com- 
petition. The  Railway  Act  had  indeed  retained  to  Parliament  the  right 
to  regulate  the  rates  of  a  railway  company  when  its  earnings  were  in 
excess  of  fifteen  [jer  cent  on  the  investment.  Needless  to  say  this  pro- 
vision was  worth  nothing. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  agitation  in  Canada  in  favor  of  more  effec- 
tive railway  reguLition  began  at  a  time  when  the  subject  was  also  at- 
tracting attention  in  the  United  States.  The  period  of  hard  times  led 
the  representatives  of  the  agi-icultural  constituencies  to  complain  of  rail- 
way rates.  In  1873  a  bill  was  intrcnluced  into  Parliament  to  provide 
that  "UjILs  should  Ije  at  all  times  charged  ef|ually  to  all  j)ersons  and 
after  the  same  rate  ])er  mile  for  all  distances  in  res[K3ct  of  ])asHengers 
and  tralhc."     Complaints  were  also  made  that  rates  proportional  to  dis- 
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tance  were  not  obtained.  The  matter  continued  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Parliament  until  IS 75. 

It  has  been  already  indicated  that  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  Can- 
adian railway  system  dates  from  about  1882.  It  is  from  about  that  time 
that  a  new  interest  in  railway  regulation  dates.  Along  with  expansion 
went  consolidation  of  railway  systems.  In  the  period  beginning  with 
1880  there  was  a  movement  for  consolidation  of  the  railway  systems  of 
western  Ontaiio.  Then  again,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  obtained  its 
charter  in  the  early  eighties,  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  westward  con- 
nection, through  Ontario,  with  the  American  railway  system.  In  the 
pursuit  of  this  policy  it  came  in  conflict  with  the  Grand  Trunk.  This 
company,  which  has  more  than  once  set  up  the  claim  of  vested  interest 
as  an  ofifset  to  the  expansion  of  competing  lines,  claimed  tliat  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  was  encroaching  upon  its  territory.  To  head  off  this  expan- 
sion, the  Grand  Trunk  huiTiedly  obtained  control  of  the  Great  Western, 
which  paralleled  its  line  in  western  Ontario,  and  which  for  years  had 
been  its  rival.  At  the  same  time  control  was  obtained  over  a  number 
of  branch  lines,  some  of  which  have  Ijeen  a  constant  drain  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  comjiany.  The  difierent  amalgamations  which  were  thus 
taking  place  led  to  the  belief  that  rates  would  l>e  increased,  now  that  the 
assumed  regulative  effects  of  competition  were  removed. 

In  18^0  a  Eailway  Commission  bill,  which  was  for  the  greater  part 
a  transcript  of  the  English  railway  regulation  of  1873,  was  introduced 
into  the  Canadian  Parliament.  This  was  kept  before  the  attention  of 
Parliament  for  six  years.  Petition  after  petition  poured  in  from  the 
country  districts  of  Ontario  in  favor  of  this  measure.  Finally,  on  an 
announcement  in  1886  that  the  government  would  introduce  legislation 
dealing  with  the  matter,  the  bill  was  dropped. 

The  next  phase  of  the  historv'  of  the  regulative  movement  is  con- 
cerned with  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Commission.  The  latter  was 
appointed  in  1886,  and  it  reported  in  1888.  The  report  of  this  Com- 
mission recognized  that  grievances  existed  and  that  more  adequate  ma- 
chinery than  at  that  time  existed  was  necessary  in  order  properly  to  deal 
with  them.  It  considered  that  any  tendency  toward  exorbitant  rates  in 
Canada  was  prevented  by  water  competition  and  by  the  competition  of 
American  carriers.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  more  adequate  regula- 
tion, it  was  stated  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  such  a 
recent  experiment  that  it  was  not  possible  to  pronounce  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Commission  plan.  While  a  Commission  existed  in  England, 
the  conditions  in  that  coimtry  differed  to  such  an  extent  from  those  ex- 
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isting  in  Canada  that  the  experience  from  this  source  was  not  final.  It 
was  thought  that  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  difiiculty  was  so  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Eailway  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  to 
give  it  cognizance  of  rate  grievances. 

Although  there  have  been  movements  in  Canada,  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, toward  adoptiug  the  American  policy  of  general  railway  acts, 
this  policy  has  not  been  adopted.  The  English  precedent  has  been  fol- 
lowed. It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Sir  William  Van  Home,  ex- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  expressed  himself  as  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  general  railway  law.  The  Canadian  policy  has  been  to  pass  a 
Railway  Act,  which  is  revised  from  time  to  time.  This  prescribes  the 
general  regulations  under  which  the  railways  work,  the  formalities  to  be 
observed  in  connection  with  the  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds,  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  railway  companies,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  each  rail-^ 
way  company  has  to  obtain  a  special  act  of  incorporation.  This  act  pre- 
scribes the  amount  of  bonds  which  may  be  issued.  Unless  specific  ex- 
emptions are  made  in  the  special  act  chartering  the  railway,  the  company 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Eailway  Act.  When  any  nice  ques- 
tions are  ui  dispute  in  connection  with  the  grantiug  of  the  charter,  these 
are  fought  out  in  the  Eailway  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  body  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Eailway  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.    It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  committee  on  railway  bills. 

When  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion on  Eailway s  of  1886-88  changes  were  made  in  the  Eailway  Act,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  were  not  followed  in  their  entirety. ; 
The  regulative  phases  of  the  law,  as  they  stand  at  present,  may  be  thus 
summarized.  There  is  in  existence  a  body  known  as  the  Eailway  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council — that  is  to  say,  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet. 
This  is  composed  of  designated  members  of  the  Cabinet,  presided  over  by 
the  Minister  of  Eailways  and  Canals.  Before  this  committee  come  the 
disputes  arising  under  the  ])rovision8  of  the  Eailway  Act.  Under  the 
amendments  of  1888  there  was  added  to  the  list  of  duties  of  this  body 
the  regulative  supervision  of  railway  rat6S.  Ikjfore  a  milwaycan  coUect 
rates  the.so  must  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor-in-Council.  The 
Govenior-in-Council,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Cabinet,  may  change  these 
rates  at  any  time.  It  must,  Imwever,  be  remembered  that  these  rates 
are  maximum  rates,  and  that  within  the  limits  so  fixed  the  railways  may 
charge  sur^h  rates  as  tli<;y  ])lease,  and  may  change  them  without  notice. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  uniform  classification,  except  in  so  far  as  Amer- 
ican traffic  is  concerned.     Eebates  are  prohibited;  so  also  are  discrimi- 
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nations,  whether  personal  or  local.  Complaints  arising  with  reference  to 
rates  are  dealt  with  by  the  Railway  Committee. 

The  Eoyal  Commission  was,  as  has  been  seen,  of  the  opinion  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  exorbitant  rates  in  Canada.  If  reference  is  had 
to  the  general  averages  of  the  rates  charged,  this  position  would  seem  to 
be  justified.  The  ton-mile  earnings  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States  railways  in  general,  while  those 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  are  less.  It  is,  of  course,  fallacious  to  regard  the 
ton-mile  rates  as  the  final  tests,  since  these  are  only  averages  in  which 
the  receipts  from  long-distance  traffic  and  from  short  distance  traffic  are 
bulked  together. 

One  portion  of  the  Canadian  Railway  Act  which  has  been  ani- 
madverted upon  severely  by  some  of  the  apologists  of  the  American 
railway  system  is  that  which  provides  that,  while  local  discrimina- 
tions are  forbidden,  "no  discrimination  between  localities,  which,  by 
reason  of  competition  by  water  or  railway,  it  is  necessary  to  make  to 
secure  traffic  shall  be  deemed  unjust  or  partial. "  The  obvious  intention 
of  this  is  to  permit  Canadian  railways  to  utilize  then*  geographical  ad- 
vantages with  reference  to  participation  in  American  traffic,  and  in  the 
moving  of  traffic  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  States,  and,  vice 
versa,  to  make  such  rates  as  are  fixed  by  the  American  carriers,  although 
these  may  be  on  a  much  lower  basis  than  the  rates  for  the  shorter  dis- 
tance Canadian  points. 

It  is  constantly  claimed  by  Canadian  shippers  that  the  low  ton-mile 
earnings  of  the  Canadian  railways  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they 
carry  a  large  amount  of  American  through  freight  at  extremely  low  rates, 
and  that  on  goods  of  Canadian  origin  much  higher  rates  are  charged. 
As  early  as  1873  it  was  complained  that  the  rates  on  American  products 
shipped  over  Canadian  lines  were  less  than  the  rates  given  by  the  same 
lines  to  similar  products  of  Canadian  origin  carried  a  shorter  distance. 
This  complaint  has  taken  on  a  twofold  nature.  There  have  been  com- 
plaints that  lower  rates  are  charged  by  the  Canadian  lines  on  export 
shipments,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  the  Canadian  lines  bring  goods 
into  Canada  on  such  low  rates  that  the  Canadian  goods  cannot  comj)ete 
with  them.  The  Canadian  producers  find,  under  the  latter  condition, 
that  the  protective  intent  of  the  existing  tariff  is  to  a  great  extent  neu- 
tralized by  the  system  of  rate  making. 

The  factors  which  enter  into  the  making  of  through  export  rates  do 
not  need  to  be  discussed  here.  It  is  the  deduction  which  the  Canadian 
shipper  makes  that  is  of  interest.     He  assumes  that  the  railway  obtains 
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an  average  profit  on  its  various  shipments,  and  that  if  the  American 
cattle  moving  over  the  Canadian  lines  are  obtaining  a  better  rate  than 
the  Canadian  cattle,  then  there  must  be  an  excessive  profit  on  the  moving 
of  the  latter.  Sometimes  the  enraged  and  puzzled  shipper  concludes 
that  the  railways  are  actuated  by  a  perverse  desire  to  extend  favors  to 
American  shippers.  Such  a  point  of  view  as  has  been  sketched  looks 
at  the  rate  situation  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  the  factors  presented 
in  Canada.  Coupled  with  the  complaint  that  the  American  producers 
are  favored  in  poiat  of  rates,  there  goes  the  further  complaint  that  the 
milways  were  lavishl}'  subsidized  so  that  the  Canadian  shippers  might 
readily  compete  with  the  American  shippers,  but  that  the  policy  of  the 
railways  really  means  that  the  improved  facilities  brought  into  existence 
by  the  subsidy  policy  are  a  further  help  to  the  American  shipper. 

In  addition  to  the  complaints  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  Canadian  rates  to  American  rates,  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  with  reference  to  distributive  rates  from  Canadian  cen- 
tres. The  basis  of  west-bound  rates  from  Montreal  to  Ontario  points  is 
normally  lower  than  the  east-bound  rate  basis.  The  difference  is,  in 
part,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  "  empties  "  mov- 
ing westward.  This  has  brought  up  a  contest  of  trade  interests  between 
the  cities  of  Toronto  and  Montreal.  The  Toronto  merchants  claim  that 
while  the  Montreal  merchants  can  readily  ship  into  their  territory,  they 
experience  great  difficulty  in  getting  into  Montreal  territory.  This  dif- 
ference over  distributive  rates  is  of  long  standing.  As  far  back  as  1864 
the  merchants  of  Toronto  complained  of  it.  In  the  discussion  on  the 
Railway  Commission  bill,  in  the  early  eighties,  Toronto  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  measure,  while  Montreal,  if  not  opposed  to  it,  was  at  least 
quiescent. 

In  eastern  Canada  there  is  during  a  portion  of  the  year  the  alternative 
method  of  transportation  affijrded  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  lliver  St. 
Lawrence.  In  the  Canadian  North  West  no  such  alternative  method  of 
transport  exists.  In  the  district  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  there  is  a  ter- 
ritory which  contains  eighty  j)er  cent  of  the  land  surface  of  Canada.  In 
this  district  there  are  less  than  000,000  peojjle.  The  interests  are  at 
present  agricultural,  and  the  peojjle  are  entirely  dejiendent  upon  the 
railways  for  means  of  exit.  Their  de])endence  is  incit^ased  by  the  fact 
that  owing  to  the  wlieat  crop  Ijoing  harvested  late  there  is  only  a  very 
short  time  between  the  clo.se  of  the  liarvest  and  the  closing  of  lake  navi- 
gation. So  far  the  North  West  has  not  made  adequate  arrangements 
for  holding  over  the  crop. 
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\  The  railway  question  has  always  been  one  of  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  North  West.  In  the  province  of  Manitoba  it  has  made  and  broken 
governments.  When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  —  whose  construc- 
tion was  the  condition  precedent  to  the  entrance  of  British  Columbia 
into  the  Dominion  —  was  chartered,  a  clause  was  inserted  which  pro- 
vided that  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  no  line  of  railway  should  be  built 
in  the  North  West  to  connect  with  the  American  railway  system.  The 
intention  of  this  was,  in  part,  to  force  the  traffic  down  to  Canadian  ports 
by  an  all-Canadian  route.  There  was  also  the  idea  that  since  the  road 
was  being  built  through  a  sparsely  settled  territory  it  should  be  given 
this  partial  monopoly.  When  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  in  Parliament  that  the  conferring  of  such  a  monopoly  gave  dan- 
gerous powers,  the  leaders  of  the  Canadian  government  contented  them- 
selves with  asserting  —  and  presumably  believing  —  that  if  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  charged  excessive  rates  there  soon  would  be  a  competing  line 
built.  So  strong  an  opposition  broke  out  in  Manitoba  against  this  mo- 
nopoly clause,  so  keen  was  the  desire  to  obtain  a  connection  with  the 
American  railway  system,  and  thereby  prevent  the  country  being  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  Canadian  Pacific,  that  the  province  was  dan- 
gerously near  open  insurrection.  The  Dominion  government  obtained 
the  rescinding  of  the  obnoxious  provision  in  return  for  an  interest  guar- 
antee on  an  issue  of  bonds. 

Another  question  which  has  attracted  attention  in  the  North  West 
has  been  that  of  distributive  rates.  The  city  of  Winnipeg,  whose  rapid 
growth  is  an  evidence  of  the  possibilities  of  Canadian  development  in 
the  West,  complained  that  the  rate  situation  discriminated  against  its 
opportunities  as  a  distributive  centre.  In  obtaining  shipments  of  goods 
from  the  East,  it  had  to  pay  the  through  rate  to  Winnipeg;  when  it 
shipped  out,  it  had  to  pay  the  local  rate.  The  merchants  in  the  East, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  shipping  to  points  in  Manitoba  had  an  advantage 
over  the  Winnipeg  wholesale  houses  in  this,  that  while  the  former  could 
ship  to  the  point  of  destination  on  a  through  rate,  the  latter,  in  shipping 
to  the  same  point,  had  to  pay  a  through  rate  plus  a  local.  After  a  long 
period  of  struggle  this  matter  was  adjusted.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is, 
however,  continually  facing  new  entanglements  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  distributive  rates  in  the  North  West.  This  question  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  ones  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
,  The  general  criticism  with  reference  to  the  rate  situation  has  been 
'especially  keen  in  the  North  West.  Complaint  has  constantly  arisen  in 
the  farther  West  that  shipments  have  been  carried  through  to  the  coast 
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on  lower  rates  than  are  given  to  intermediate  points.  The  interior  points 
say  that  while  they  would  be  willing  —  although  they  think  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  unfair  —  to  pay  the  same  rate  as  the  farther  dis- 
tance coast  towns,  they  cannot  see  any  reason  why  they  should  be  asked! 
to  pay  more.  The  farmers  of  the  far  western  portion  of  the  Xorth  West 
Territories  contend  that  their  rate  basis  is  unfair.  The  section  around 
Calgary  and  north  on  the  branch  line  is  so  far  west  that  it  has  to  look 
to  a  Western  rather  than  to  an  Eastern  market.  The  grain  rate  from 
Edmonton  to  Fort  William,  at  the  head  of  lake  navigation,  is  lower  than 
the  rate  to  British  Columbia  points.  It  must  be  remembered  that  while 
the  latter  distance  is  shorter  it  has  also  heavy  grades.  The  farmers 
claim  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rates  they  should  be  able  to  ship 
into  British  Columbia  on  such  a  rate  as  would  offset  American  competi- 
tion. In  British  Columbia  the  farming  land,  which  is  limited  in  ex- 
tent, is  situated  in  the  valleys  and  bench  lands. 

So  far  British  Columbia  has  not  been  able  to  supply  the  agricultural 
produce  demanded  in  the  mining  camps.  The  farmers  around  Edmon- 
ton desire  to  have  the  rate  so  arranged  as  to  offset  the  geographical  ad- 
vantage pjssessed  by  the  American  farmers  adjacent  to  the  mining  sec- 
tions of  British  Columbia.  One  example  will  serve  to  make  this  clear. 
Agricultuial  produce  from  Alberta  competes  in  British  Columbia  with 
similar  produce  from  the  Palouse  district  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  Alberta  points  are  600  miles  distant,  while  the  Palouse  points  are 
150  miles  distant  from  the  British  Columbia  markets.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  Alberta  rate  should  always  be  on  such  a  basis  that  it 
would  be  less  than  the  Palouse  rate  plus  the  duty.  It  has  been  urged 
in  the  press  of  the  West,  in  connection  with  this  case,  that  the  carriage 
of  this  produce  at  a  rate  which  would  simply  cover  the  cost  of  movement 
would  be  justifiable  since  the  subsidies  that  the  Canadian  Pacitic  has  re- 
ceived were  intended  to  cover  such  cases. 

For  the  last  ten  years  there  have  Ijeen  constant  complaints  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  North  West  with  reference  to  tlie  pcjlicy  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  While  this  company  has  been  singularly  successful, 
in  the  face  of  gieat  <xld8,  as  a  financial  enterprise,  it  has  also  stirred  up 
a  good  deal  of  opposition  in  the  North  West.  One  reason  for  this  is  to 
be  found  in  a  provision  in  the  charter  of  the  com])any.  The  general  pro- 
viflions  of  the  Pailway  Act  make  the  rates  subject  to  the  regulative  con- 
trol of  the  governni(int.  When  the  Canadian  Pa(;itic  c.lmrter  was  ]»assed, 
it  contained  a  provision  that  the  rates  of  the  company  sh(juld  only  he  sul)- 
ject  to  regulation  when  a  dividend  in  excess  of  ten  jKjr  cent  on  the  cost 
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of  the  railway  was  earned.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  this 
practically  did  away  with  any  i-egiilative  control  over  rates.  However, 
the  government  jammed  the  provision  through.  It  is  weU  known  that 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  company  represented  no  actual 
cash  investment.  It  is  contended  in  the  North  West  tliat  the  right  of 
the  company  to  earn  a  dividend  of  such  magnitude  on  a  capital  stock, 
part  of  which  is  not  bona  fide^  means  that  it  is  enforcing  excessive  rates. 
The  company  is,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  earning  about  ten  per  cent 
on  the  actual  cash  investment.  It  has  never  as  yet  been  determined,  in 
this  connection,  what  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  ten  per  cent  was  to 
be  calculated,  whether  the  nominal  investment,  or  the  cash  actually  in- 
vested. A  few  months  ago  the  Canadian  Pacific  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  government  to  an  increase  of  stock.  It  was  made  a  condition  of 
this  that  the  additional  stock  issued  should  be  exempt  from  the  ten  per 
cent  provision.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  determination  of  the  basis 
upon  which  the  dividend  is  to  be  calculated  should  be  referred  to  the 
courts. 

Another  reason  which  has  embittered  the  relations  between  the  rail- 
way and  the  people  in  the  North  West  finds  its  origin  in  the  days  when 
the  company  had  a  monopoly.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  unpopular  in 
the  North  West.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are  in  many  ways  endeavoring  to  eradicate  this  feeling.  They 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  unpopulaiity  should  continue. 
Undoubtedly,  this  unpopularity  is  traceable  to  older  conditions.  Many 
of  the  officials  presumed  in  early  days  on  the  privileges  which  monopoly 
gave  to  the  railway.  "When  the  Northern  Pacific  obtained  an  entrance 
into  Manitoba,  a  more  conciliatory  policy  was  adopted.  The  fact  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  city  of  Winni- 
peg and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  President  of  this  company  threatened 
to  make  the  grass  grow  in  the  streets  of  Winnipeg  indicates  one  reason 
why  the  tmpopularity  came  into  existence. 

There  has  been  a  forward  movement  in  connection  with  the  regula- 
tion of  railway  rates  since  1896.  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  has  a  special  arrangement  in  its  charter  with  reference 
to  the  regulation  of  its  rates.  In  1897  a  new  railway  was  projected  into 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  section  of  British  Columbia.  In  granting  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this  railway, 
the  government  made  it  a  condition  of  the  subsidy  that  there  should  be 
specified  reductions  in  rates  on  certain  commodities  of  general  consump- 
tion in  the  North  West,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the  export  rates  on 
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grain.  Since  1899  the  Dominion  subsidy  acts  have  contained  provisions 
stating  that  the  government  has  absolute  control  over  the  rates  and  tolls 
on  the  milways  subsidized  under  these  acts.  In  the  last  six  years  there 
has  Ijeen  a  steady  develojjment  in  the  care  devoted  by  the  railway  depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  government  to  the  question  of  regulative  policy. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Kailway  Commission  came  to 
the  front  again  in  1898  and  was  discussed  in  Parliament.  In  1899,  by 
the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Eailways,  a  special  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  Railway  Commissions  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  was 
prepared  by  the  writer.  In  succeeding  years  the  matter  was  discussed. 
Some  regulative  measures  which  showed  originality  were  introduced. 
Others  were  simply  transcripts  of  the  legislation  under  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  acts.  In  the  drafting  of  these  so  little  at- 
tention had  been  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  working  of  the  Act  to 
regulate  Commerce  that  even  the  points  where  its  defective  phraseology 
had  been  made  manifest  were  retained  unchanged.  In  1901  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  unanimously  declared  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Railway  Commission.  The  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  appointed 
the  writer  a  special  commissioner  to  investigate  the  existing  conditions 
in  regard  to  mte  grievances  in  Canada.  Under  this  commission  inves- 
tigations were  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1901. 

The  report  of  the  investigation  has  just  been  submitted  to  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament.  A  few  of  the  points  dealt  with  may  be  summarized. 
Making  all  allowances  for  difi'erences  in  conditions  many  non-competitive 
rates  are  excessive  as  compared  with  competitive  rates.  Great  dilatori- 
ness  has  been  shown  in  the  settlement  of  claims.  Under  the  Railway 
Act,  subject  to  the  outside  limit  fixed  by  the  maxima,  rates  may  be 
varied  at  will.  The  class  rates  of  th  j  railways  are  within  the  limits  of 
these  maxima.  The  railways  have  exercised  tlie  right  to  vary  these  with- 
out notice.  Disturbance  to  industry  has  thus  been  caused.  In  various 
instances  commodities  have  l^een  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  classifications 
and  have  been  given  commodity  rates.  In  makuig  such  arrangements 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  j)rinciple.  The  rates  liave  in  many  cases  been 
granted  simply  on  the  continued  urgency  of  the  shippers  affected.  There 
ifl  no  obligation  that  notice  shall  ])e  given  in  regard  to  changes  in  these 
rates.  The  rates  have  sometimes  l)eeii  so  suddenly  clianged  as  to  put 
individuals  t<^>  a  loss.  Where  notice  of  the  intended  clianges,  either  in 
regard  to  class  or  commodity,  has  l)een  given,  it  has  been  done  simply 
aa  a  matter  of  courtesy,  not  as  a  matter  of  obligation.  Surli  action  has 
been  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.     It  has  at  the  same  time  consti- 
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tutetl  a  grievance.  There  are  constant  complaints  with  reference  to  min- 
imum car  lot  weights.  Rates  on  American  shipments  into  Canada  are 
so  arranged  as  to  offset  the  geogi-aphical  advantages  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. Eates  on  short-distance  traffic  have  been  so  high  that  commodi- 
ties have  been  moved  by  wagon.  In  the  case  of  many  commodities,  there 
is  an  extreme  disproportion  between  the  car  lot  and  less  than  car  lot 
rates.  The  report,  after  reviewing  the  questions  so  brought  up,  discusses 
the  adaptability  of  the  Eailway  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
regulation  of  such  matters,  and  decides  that  a  more  effective  regulation, 
one  more  readily  adjusted  to  the  grievances  to  be  dealt  with,  would  be 
obtained  by  the  appointment  of  a  Eailway  Commission. 

When  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1886  recommended  that  regulative 
powers  in  regard  to  rates  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Eailway  Com- 
mittee, it  at  the  same  time  recognized  the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  It 
saw  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  composed  the  Committee 
would  have  political  duties  which  would  not  permit  them  to  leave  the 
seat  of  government  to  adjudicate  upon  railway  rate  grievances.  The 
Commission  intended  that  the  process  of  the  Committee  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  appointed  officers  who  should,  on  the  direction  of  the 
Committee,  look  iuto  the  rate  grievances  as  they  arose  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  This  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  all  questions  which  arise  have  to  be  dealt  with  before  the 
Eailway  Committee  in  Ottawa.  When  a  complaint  arises  in  some  local- 
ity distant  from  the  seat  of  government,  the  distance  to  be  travelled 
and  the  expense  involved-  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  effec- 
,tive  remedy.  Another  difficulty  has  faced  the  Committee.  It  has  dual 
;functions  —  administrative  and  political.  Its  members  are  primarily 
concerned  with  jjolitical  functions.  For  the  most  part  they  come  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  with  little  technical  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  principles  of  railway  regulation.  The  Minister  of  Eailways  and 
Canals  is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  In  matters  of  importance  the 
Committee  does  not  feel  free  to  go  on  when  he  is  absent.  It  may  be 
asserted  with  justice  that  he  is  the  Committee.  When  there  is  a  Min- 
ister of  Eailways  who  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  matters  before  it, 
the  Committee  is  active,  otherwise  not.  The  duality  of  function  of 
;  the  members  of  the  Committee  —  each  member  of  the  Committee  is  the 
head  of  a  department  of  the  government  —  and  the  lack  of  continuity 
of  tenure,  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  politics,  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  a  consecutive  policy. 

The  legislation  which  has  been  placed  before  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
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ment  gives  the  Commission  full  regulative  power  in  regard  to  rates. 
When  it  is  shown  in  a  case  in  dispute  that  the  grievance  existing  de- 
mands rectification,  the  commission  will,  under  the  proposed  legislation, 
have  power  to  determine  the  future  rate.  The  Commission  will  also 
have  power  to  determine  the  rate  of  its  own  motion.  The  legislatiou 
also  confers  full  regulative  power  over  classification.  The  wide  powers 
conferred  with  reference  to  rate  regulation  will  not  open  the  way  for  a 
policy  which  will  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  railway  interests  as| 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  shipping  public  must  be  conserved.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  members  of  the  Commission,  three  in  number,  shall 
have  qualifications  of  technical  fitness,  and  that  due  arrangement  shall 
be  made  for  the  presence  on  the  Commission  of  a  member  skilled  in  rail- 
way affairs.  In  addition  to  this  the  report  recommends  that  the  com- 
missioners shall  be  given  the  same  tenm-e  of  office  as  is  given  to  the 
Canadian  judiciary.  It  is  argued  that  this  security  and  length  of  tenure 
will  permit  the  government  to  obtain  at  a  lower  salary  a  grade  of  ability 
which  could,  if  the  tenure  of  office  were  shorter,  be  obtained  only  by  the 
payment  of  a  much  higher  salary. 

The  relation  which  the  Commission  is  to  bear  to  Parliament  is  one 
of  great  importance.  In  the  United  States  the  system  whereby  the  find- 
ings of  tlie  Commission  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  courts  has  made 
its  process  extremely  dilatory.  In  Canada  the  matter  of  rate  regulation 
has  been  looked  upon  as  an  administrative  function  attaching  to  the 
Cabinet.  Both  the  practice  and  the  traditions  of  government  in  Canada 
have  caused  Parliament  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  policy  which 
tends  to  infringe  upon  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility.  In 
the  projected  Canadian  legislation  any  infringement  of  this  principle  is 
avoided  by  the  provision  that  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  may  be 
ovennled,  on  ap[)eal,  by  the  Cabinet.  A  further  safeguard  is  that  the^ 
Cabinet  may  of  its  own  initiative  reschid  a  decision  of  the  Commission. 

Tliere  has  Ijeen  an  evolution  in  the  railway  policy  of  Canada  in  re- 
gard to  regulation,  and  no  step  has  been  taken  rashly.  At  first  the 
regulation  was  in  the  hands  of  Parliament.  Then  it  was  transferred  to 
a  smaller  body  wliich,  while  able  on  account  of  its  size  to  devote  more 
deliberation  to  matters  of  regulative  i)olicy,  was  at  the  same  time  liam- 
pered  by  its  political  organization,  and  whose  interest  in  the  general 
affairs  of  governmental  ])olify  lias  interfered  witli  its  fi])ecializing  in  rail- 
way regulative  jKilicy.  The  way  is  now  o[)en  for  tlio  a])]»ointment  of  a 
body  wliose  sole  duty  it  shall  1)0  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  railway 
regulation.  S.  J.  McLkan. 
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The  present  constitution  of  Ohio  was  framed  in  1850.  Three  of  its 
provisions  point  clearly  to  the  truth  that  the  organic  law  of  a  common- 
wealth ought  either  to  be  so  flexible,  because  of  the  general  nature  of  its 
provisions,  as  to  conform  to  new  circumstances,  or  ought  to  be  amended 
at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  to  fit  it  to  the  changing  life  of  a  grow- 
ing State.  At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  present  constitution,  Ohio 
had  been  driven  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  because  she  had  lavished  her 
public  credit  upon  canal  and  turnpike  construction.  The  advent  of  the 
railroad  practically  destroyed  the  larger  utility  of  these  primitive  methods 
of  transportation,  and  the  State  was  a  hea\y  loser.  To  preclude  the  State 
forever  from  again  participating  in  public  enterprise,  a  provision  was  in- 
corporated into  the  constitution  which  provides  that  "The  State  shaU 
never  contract  any  debt  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement  "  (Art.  12, 
Sec.  6) .  Another  section  provides  that  the  State  may  contract  debts  for 
general  expenses  to  a  sum  that  shall  not  exceed  $750,000.  A  third  section 
prohibits  the  State  from  ever  becoming  a  shareholder  in  any  corpora- 
tion whatever.  Thus  all  internal  improvements  must  be  the  result  of 
private  initiative.  The  extensive  system  of  canals  built  during  this  early 
period  is  now  receiving  its  deathblow  from  the  legislature  at  Columbus. 

Instructive  also  are  the  articles  pertaining  to  finance  and  taxation. 
Instead  of  inserting  general  provisions  that  should  cover  any  new  exi- 
gencies that  might  arise,  the  framers  were  determined  to  do  exactly  the 
right  thing,  and  made  the  usual  mistake  of  people  thus  minded.  They 
placed  in  the  constitution  a  tax  law  that  provides  explicitly  what  shaU 
be  taxed.  Only  two  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  held  that  franchises  were  not  taxable  under 
this  provision.  In  that  day  fi*anchises  were  not  regarded  as  very  valu- 
able ;  but  this  shortsighted  provision  to-day  cuts  off  a  very  great  source 
of  wealth  from  the  tax  duplicate. 

For  the  government  of  municipalities,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a 
perfectly  clear  and  adequate  provision  in  the  constitution.  Art.  XII., 
Sec.  6,  dictates; 
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The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  organization  of  cities  and  incorpor- 
ated villages  by  general  laws,  and  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  bor- 
rowing money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  such  power. 

This  seems  perfectly  clear.  It  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  pass  laws  for  the  organizing  of  two  classes  of  municipalities, 
cities  and  incorporated  villages,  and  that  these  laws  should  be  general  in 
their  nature,  thus  avoiding  the  complexities  and  abuses  of  special  legisla- 
tion as  they  existed  at  that  time.  For  under  the  constitution  of  1802, 
which  contained  no  provision  for  the  organizing  of  cities  and  villages, 
each  town  was  incorporated  by  special  charter,  and  several  score  of  such 
charters  had  been  granted. 

The  legislature  met  in  1852  and  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  or- 
ganization of  cities  and  incorporated  villages.  It  further  subdivided  the 
cities  into  two  classes ;  the  first  class  including  those  with  a  population 
of  over  20,000  and  the  second  class  including  all  others.  This  was  the 
unassuming  beginning  of  a  classification  that  has  grown  so  absurd  and 
so  obviously  the  tool  of  party  manipulation  that  it  is  the  core  of  the 
present  difficulty. 

In  1850  there  were  but  nine  cities  in  Ohio  with  more  than  5,000 
inhabitants.  Their  aggregate  population  was  191,950.  Only  one,  Cin- 
cinnati, belonged  to  the  first  class,  having  a  population  of  115,435. 
But  to-day  Ohio  ranks  fourth  in  the  nation  in  population.  There  are 
twenty-five  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  1,499,101,  and  thirty-nine  cities  of  between  5,000  and  10,000 
inhabitants,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  267,849.  The  urban  popu- 
lation of  the  State  is,  therefore,  1,766,950  —  over  forty-two  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population.  Two  of  these  cities,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati, 
take  rank  among  the  greatest  cities  of  the  country  as  centres  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  a  third,  Toledo,  is  growing  at  an  enormous  pace. 

The  development  in  complexity  of  classification  and  the  increase  in 
inefficiency  in  municii)al  matters  liave  kept  full  pace  witli  the  remarkable 
devehjpment  of  urban  life  in  Ohio.  City  government  seemed  an  easy 
problem  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1850.  Tlieir  simple  provi- 
sion was  to  them  so  satisfactory  that  they  adopted  it  without  comment. 
"The  section  was  agreed  to"  is  all  tlie  records  of  the  convention  say  re- 
garding the  entire  (juestion  of  munici])al  government.  It  did  fit  that 
day,  |>erha|>H;  but  now,  when  the  city  is  the  vital  centre  of  our  civic  life, 
this  clause  has  i)ermitted  what  it  intended  to  avert,  the  special  legisla- 
tion in  favor  of  political  rings. 
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All  cities  are  now  divided,  by  statute,  into  two  classes,  first  and  sec- 
ond. The  first  class  has  in  turn  been  subdivided  into  four  grades,  and 
the  second  class  into  eight  grades.  Villages  are  divided  into  two  classes 
and  hamlets  form  one  class.  This  makes  a  total  of  fifteen  distinct  classes. 
These  classes,  moreover,  are  not  graded  progressively  according  to  popu- 
lation, though  originally  this  was  intended;  but,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
division  is  based  really  upon  local  political  contingencies.  For  instance, 
class  two,  grade  three,  embraces  cities  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  inhab- 
itants; but  a  subdivision  of  that  grade,  three,  a,  contains  all  cities  be- 
tween 28,000  and  33,000  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  the  law  pro- 
vides that  cities  of  class  two,  grade  one,  shall  contain  from  30,500  to 
31,500  inhabitants.  A  city  of  31,000  inhabitants  would  thus  be  ranked 
lower  than  a  city  of  10,000,  and  could  belong  to  each  of  several  grades. 
This  mosaic  of  political  classification  can  be  best  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

CITIES. 


Glass  1. 

Grade  1.  Over  200,000  inhabitanta 

"      2.  From  90,000  to  200,000  inhabitants. 

"      3. 

31,500  "     90,000 

*' 

"      4.  Those  promoted  from  class  II. 

Class  11. 

Grade  1.  From 

I  30,500  to  31,500  inhabitants. 

"      2.       " 

20,000  "  30,500 

(,i 

"      3. 

10,000  "  20,000 

u 

"      3,  a.  " 

28,000  "  33,000 

(( 

"      3,  b.  " 

16,000  "  18,000 

u 

"      3,  c.  " 

15,000  "  17,000 

u 

"      4.       " 

5,000  "  10,000 

u 

"      4,  a.  " 

8,000  "    9,500 

(( 

INCORPORATED   VILLAGES. 

Class  I. 
From  3,000  to  5,000  inhabitants. 

Class  11. 
From  2,000  to  3,000  inhabitants. 

HAMLETS. 

All  villages  under  2,000  inhabitants. 

That  purely  local  contingencies  control  this  classification  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  ten  of  these  classes  have  but  one  city  in  each  class,  and 
that  a  new  class  is  created,  and  placed  indifferently  anywhere  in  the 
column,  whenever  a  coterie  of  schemers  find  it  to  their  interests  to  do  so. 


1 
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Since  the  last  federal  census  but  few  cities  contain  the  number  of 
inhabitants  prescribed  by  statute.  Cleveland,  for  example,  is  now  the 
largest  city  in  the  State,  with  381,768  inhabitants,  and  still  belongs  to 
its  old  statutory  place.  Class  I,  Grade  2.  When  a  city  has  outgrown 
its  rank,  its  council  may  pass  an  ordinance  to  allow  the  citizens  to  vote 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  raise  their  city  to  its  proper  grade;  but  this  is 
rarely  done. 

To  avoid  the  constitutional  limitations  against  special  legislation,  all 
these  special  charters  are  enacted  to  apply  to  cities  with  certain  popula- 
tions, instead  of  naming  the  cities.  Thus  the  legislature  has  authorized 
that  a  city  having  a  population  of  11,004  shall  have  its  police  appointed 
in  a  certain  way,  while  another  city  having  11,022  inhabitants,  only  18 
more,  has  an  entirely  different  method  of  replenishing  its  police  force. 
Section  218,  sub-sec.  267,  of  the  revised  statutes  reads :  "Any  city  of  the 
second  class  containing  more  than  30,000  inhabitants  and  located  in  a 
county  having  a  superior  court,  may,"  etc.  This  can  apply  to  the  city 
of  Dayton  only,  and  all  the  verbiage  was  added  to  avoid  the  constitu- 
tional clause  against  special  legislation.  Section  478,  a,  of  the  revised 
statutes,  reads :  "  In  all  counties  containing  a  city  of  the  third  giade  of 
the  first  class,  or  of  the  second  grade  of  the  second  class,  cities  of  over 
30,000  and  not  to  exceed  160,000  inhabitants  by  the  last  federal  cen- 
sus," etc.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  situation  knows  that  this  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  coimties  of  Lucas,  Montgomery,  and  Franklin  only.  So 
in  desiring  to  legislate  for  Cleveland,  instead  of  naming  Cuyahoga  County, 
in  which  that  city  is  situated,  this  language  is  used:  "In  any  county 
containing  a  city  of  the  Hrst  class,  with  a  population  of  250,000  inhab- 
itants or  more,"  etc.  These  illustrations  wiLL  serve  to  show  to  what  an 
extreme  this  matter  has  been  carried. 

But  in  general  matters  relating  to  forms  of  municipal  government 
the  situation  is  even  more  extreme.  A  comparison  of  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  largest  two  cities  will  show  this.  For  many  years  Cleve- 
land labored  under  an  antiquated,  irresponsible,  shiftless  form  of  govern- 
ment that  had  been  granted  wlien  the  city  was  but  a  town.  As  it  grew, 
new  boards  were  added  and  new  offices  created,  until  the  wliole  structure 
was  like  a  loose- jf»inted,  rambling  farmhouse,  with  "lean-to"  and  "L" 
adde<l  at  every  increase  of  the  family.  In  1801  a  serious  reform  move- 
ment brought  the  ferleral  jjlan  of  government,  which  works  admirably. 
Cincinnati,  on  the  contrary,  though  the  only  city  rivalling  Cleveland  in 
size,  and  until  1900  the  metropolis  of  tlie  State,  has  retained  its  anti([ue, 
cumbrous,  irresjKmsible  form  of  government.  The  law  that  helped 
28 
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Cleveland,  and  should  have  been  extended  to  all  large  cities  in  the  State, 
did  not  of  necessity  reach  Cincinnati.  The  local  ring  has  not  seen  fit 
to  lobby  the  legislature  for  a  clean  law.  The  "  appointee  "  system  still 
prevails.  The  power  is  vested  in  "  bi-partisan  "  boards,  appointed  by 
the  mayor.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  board  of  administra- 
tion, having  full  control  of  waterworks,  streets,  sewers,  parks,  etc.  A 
special  act  of  the  legislature  gave  to  this  board,  some  years  ago,  the 
power  to  grant  for  fifty  years  a  practical  monopoly  of  street-railway 
franchises  without  right  of  interference  by  the  people  or  even  the  board 
of  legislation  (city  council).  All  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city 
have  been  for  three  decades  in  the  hands  of  a  coterie  of  professional 
politicians. 

Another  example,  one  from  the  smaller  cities,  will  be  enough  to  show 
the  present  situation.  In  1890  a  bill  was  passed  providing  a  form  of 
government  for  cities  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  27,690  or 
more  than  27,720.  Very  naturally,  only  one  city  in  the  State  filled  this 
narrow  requirement.  Every  one  knew  the  "  general  law  "  was  meant 
for  Youngstown.  It  was  the  fruit  of  much  planning  on  the  part  of  two 
interested  local  politicians.  Of  all  municipal  laws  ever  enacted  this  is 
the  most  anomalous.  It  provides  a  mayor  elected  by  the  people,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  hold  police-court,  and  who  has  no  executive  power  whatever, 
not  even  the  veto,  except  that  he  aids  in  appointing  certain  officials;  a 
council,  elected,  whose  duties  are  legislative ;  and  a  "  bi-partisan  "  board 
of  commissioners  composed  of  four  men  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
the  jprohate  judge  of  the  county.  These  commissioners  must  belong  to 
the  two  political  parties  polling  the  highest  votes  in  the  city,  and  these 
must  be  two  from  each  party.  They  have  full  administrative  charge  of 
the  city,  are  responsible  to  no  man,  and  can  be  only  partially  curbed 
by  the  comicil.  After  the  legislature  had  provided  this  law  for  Youngs- 
town, Akron  cast  longing  eyes  toward  it,  and  the  State  lawmakers 
promptly  expanded  the  population  limit  to  let  in  Akron.  Despite  most 
earnest  attempts  for  four  years  past  to  secure  local  betterment,  this  mon- 
strosity still  exists,  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  an  illegal  union  between 
county  and  city  government.  So  irresponsible  is  this  form  of  govern- 
ment that  the  grossest  neglect  on  the  part  of  officials  cannot  be  punished, 
for  the  blame  cannot  be  fixed.  The  commissioners  send  one  to  the  coun- 
cil, the  council  to  the  powerless  mayor,  the  mayor  back  to  the  commis- 
sioners. The  bi-partisan  feature  of  the  board  is  a  complete  farce;  for 
one  faction  of  one  party  merely  pla}^  into  the  hands  of  a  faction  in  the 
other  party,  and  thus  strengthens  the  political  ring  that  has  the  control 
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of  the  situation.    These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  subser- 
vience of  classification  to  political  expediency. 

Strangely,  the  Supreme  Couit  of  the  State  has  given  its  sanction  to 
this  irrational  jumble  of  classes  and  gi-ades,  and  the  circumlocution  for 
evading  the  obvious  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  For  its 
decisions  have  uniformly  upheld  the  legislature  in  its  wild  com-se  in 
pandering  to  political  prejudice.  In  one  of  the  first  cases  in  which  the 
question  was  raised,  the  Brewster  case,  the  court  said : 

The  validity  of  that  classification  has  been  recognized  in  this  court,  and  the 
reasons  for  adhering  to  that  construction  of  the  constitution  are  cogent  and  satisfac- 
tory. Hence,  we  hold  that  statutory  provisions  with  respect  to  any  such  class  are, 
for  governmental  purposes,  general  legislation,  and  not  in  conflict  with  Article  II., 
Section  26,  of  the  constitution. 

The  article  referred  to  reads :  "  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have 
a  uniform  operation  throughout  the  State,"  etc.,  and  when  read  in  con- 
nection with  Article  XIII.,  Section  6,  quoted  above,  relating  to  muni- 
cipal organization,  and  in  the  light  of  Ohio's  municipal  legislation,  it 
appears  almost  impossible  that  a  Supreme  Court  could  render  the  above 
decision. 

But  several  years  later  the  court  grew  apologetic,  and,  in  "The  State 
ex  rel.  vs.  Smith,"  said : 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  method  of  classifying  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
legislation  has  been  carried  to  the  very  verge  of  constitutional  authority.  Many 
conscientious  minds  believe  it  has  been  exceeded.  We  have  heretofore  expressed 
our  doubts  upon  the  sul)ject,  but  feel  bound  by  the  previous  decisions  of  this  court, 
and  are  disposed  to  sustain  the  laws  falling  within  the  principle  of  these  decisions; 
but  we  are  unwilling  to  go  beyond  them. 

And  in  "  Carr  vs.  CaiTollton  " : 

It  is  well  if  not  widely  known  that  most  of  the  eminent  judges  who  participated 
in  the  decisions  upholding  such  classitication  lived  to  regret  the  decisions  and  to  de- 
plore the  results  which  followed  them. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  evil  consequences  were  not  foreseen  by 
the  court  at  the  time  of  the  first  decision. 

Such  Ijeing  the  evils  of  the  present  situation,  remedy  may  be  sought 
in  tliree  ways.  First,  the  Su])reme  Court  might  reverse  its  lino  of  de- 
cisions. That  is  quite  im])ro])able.  Second,  l)y  amending  the  constitu- 
tion. This  course  is  scarcely  ex])edient,  because  of  tlie  well-known  dilli- 
culty  of  amending  constitutions.  Tliird,  ]»y  rejiealing  the  ])resent  laws 
and  (enacting  a  new  code. 

The  last  method  has  Ijeeu  attempted.     In  !  S05  the  Cleveland  Cham- 
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ber  of  Commerce  called  a  convention  of  all  similar  bodies  in  the  State. 
This  convention  established  a  bureau  for  gathering  needed  information, 
and  asked  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  commission  to 
formulate  a  suitable  code.  The  legislature  of  1896  failed  to  pass  the 
requisite  appropriations.  But  in  1898  a  law  was  enacted  empowering 
the  Governor  to  appoint  a  code  commission  to  consist  of  two  men,  one 
from  each  of  the  two  leading  political  parties,  and  appropriating  suffi- 
cient money  for  doing  the  work  thoroughly.  It  was  made  the  duty  of 
this  commission  to  revise  the  municipal  code  and  report  to  the  next 
legislature.  Governor  Bushnell  appointed  two  very  able  and  conscien- 
tious lawyers,  Judge  David  F.  Pugh,  of  Columbus,  and  Hon.  Edward 
Kibler,  of  Newark.  Two  years  of  earnest  labor  resulted  in  a  revised 
code  embodying  the  most  advanced  convictions  in  municipal  legislation. 
The  report  of  the  commission  thus  summarizes  its  work : 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  commission  that  the  principal  reforms  needed  in 
Ohio  are : 

First.  The  abolition  of  the  classification  of  cities,  and  the  government  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  by  local  councils  and  not  by  the  State  legislature. 

Second.  The  confining  of  the  functions  of  the  city  councils  strictly  to  legislative 
matters;  confining  administrative  functions  strictly  to  the  executive  department  of 
the  cities,  with  the  mayor  as  the  responsible  head,  and  the  filling  of  all  subordinate 
offices  and  places  by  a  compulsory  system  of  selection  known  as  the  merit  system 
of  appointment. 

Third.  The  nomination  and  election  of  all  municipal  oflQcers,  including  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  a  non-partisan  ballot. 

The  bill  was  most  admirably  wrought.  The  federal  plan  was  made 
the  basis,  the  mayor  was  given  real  powers,  and  administration  was  cen- 
tred in  departments  rmder  his  direct  control.  All  classification,  except 
cities  and  villages,  was  abolished.  The  merit  system  was  extended  to  all 
appointive  offices.  The  number  of  elective  officers  was  minimized,  and 
appointive  power  vested  in  the  mayor,  guided  by  the  civil- service  rules. 
An  absolute  divorce  of  local  from  national  and  State  elections  was  sought. 
Tax  assessments  were  carefully  limited.  It  was  endeavored  to  make  it 
possible  readily  to  locate  laxity  in  duty  on  the  part  of  any  official,  and 
to  provide  for  the  speedy  removal  of  all  inefficient  and  derelict  officials 
and  employees.  The  referendum  was  recommended  for  the  granting  of 
all  public  franchises.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  advanced  feature  was  the 
provision  relating  to  a  system  of  non-partisan  nominations,  that  all  nom- 
inations for  all  municipal  offices  were  to  be  made  by  petition,  the  names 
of  all  candidates  to  be  printed  alphabetically  upon  the  ballot  under  the 
name  of  the  office,  without  any  party  name,  symbol,  or  device,  and  that 
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no  political  party  should  in  any  manner  whatsoever  indorse  any  of  the 
candidates  until  all  the  nominations  were  closed. 

This  code  was  introduced  into  the  senate  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1900.  It  passed,  but  word  having  been  received  fi*om  the  larger  cities 
that  it  must  be  smothered,  it  was  recommitted  to  the  proper  committee 
on  the  very  day  of  its  passage,  and  was  never  again  heard  from  during 
that  session.  A  favorite  argument  against  the  bill  was  its  length.  One 
senator  told  me  that  he  had  devoted  an  eutire  evening  to  the  measure 
and  had  not  gotten  through  with  it !  A  bill  requu-ing  such  an  outlay  of 
time  and  cerebral  energy  must  despair  passing  such  a  law-making  body. 

The  friends  of  the  measure  have  spent  the  two  intervening  years  in 
an  earnest  campaign  of  education.  The  State  Bar  Association  appoiuted 
a  committee  of  able  lawyers  to  amend  the  commission's  report,  instruct- 
ing the  members  to  eliminate  the  non-partisan  nomination  plan,  hoping 
thereby  to  remove  the  most  persistent  opposition.  This  committee  re- 
ported to  the  Association  meeting  last  summer,  embodying  several  minor 
changes  in  their  report,  together  with  the  amendment  as  instructed. 
This  biQ  has  now  been  introduced  into  the  lower  house  of  the  present 
Assembly.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  as  to  how  the  better  ele- 
ment among  Ohio's  citizens  feel  in  regard  to  this  matter;  yet  no  sooner 
had  the  biU.  been  placed  on  the  calendar  than  opposition  arose  from  the 
larger  cities.  They  will  be  the  storm-centre.  It  remains  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  to  rise  above  partisanship  and  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  voting  for  this  progressive  meas- 
ure and  enacting  it  into  law,  thus  placing  Ohio  foremost  among  the 
States  in  the  ranks  of  municipal  betterment.  S.  P.  Orth. 


THE   REAL   HOBO:   WTIAT   HE   IS   AXD   HOW   HE   LIVES. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  caricaturists  for  our  conception  of  the  hobo; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  art  of  caricature  is  the  art  of  exaggeration,  we  shall 
be  obliged,  if  we  wish  to  discover  what  the  real  hobo  is,  to  look  beneath 
the  surface  of  their  work.  That  our  population  embraces  in  its  numbers 
a  large  class  of  inhabitants  called  "  hoboes  "  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Yet,  what  is  a  "  hobo,"  where  does  he  exist,  and  under  what  conditions 
does  he  flom*ish  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  we  are  promptly  met  bv  a  curious 
and  conflicting  mass  of  evidence.  Some  econumists  evidently  believe 
that  the  hobo  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  a  materialistic  social  system 
which  strengthens  and  equips  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes  at  the 
expense  of  the  lower  and  weaker.  Doctrinaires  of  another  school  assert 
that  the  hobo  is  simply  a  moral  degenerate  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
operation  of  "the  law  of  natural  selection,"  as  applied  to  social  evolu- 
tion, has  sunk  to  a  degraded  existence.  Clergymen  and  philanthropists 
see  in  the  hobo  the  victim  of  subtle  vices  which  they  believe  are  under- 
mining our  national  vitality ;  while  to  the  criminologists  he  furnishes 
an  acceptable  substratum  from  which,  they  declare,  spring  varied  forms 
of  Stygian  iniquity.  Xext  come  professional  humorists  —  the  newspaper 
paragi-aphers  and  cartoonists  and  the  clever  impersonators  of  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  To  them  the  hobo  appears  as  a  social  revijlutionist  of  the 
non-resistant  type  —  a  passive  dissenter  who  regards  the  endeavors  of 
life  as  foolish  self-torture ;  who  would  avoid  the  competitive  waifare  of 
modem  industrialism,  with  its  friction  and  turbulence,  and  pass  his  few 
days  in  repose.  In  other  words,  to  the  humorists  the  hobo  is  a  grotesque 
fimgus  growth  upon  human  society,  an  insoluble  element  suspended  in 
the  stream  of  human  activity,  a  non-conductor  of  human  energy,  a  stock- 
piece  for  their  jokes. 

If  not  altogether  inaccurate,  these  several  aspects,  being  incomplete, 
are  exact  in  a  restricted  sense  only.  The  hobo's  career  is  subject  to 
almost  countless  vicissitudes,  and  he  is  viewed  by  his  many  observers 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances.     It  is  only  by  combining  these  kalei- 
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doscopic  glimpses  that  a  just  idea  of  the  actual  can  be  attained.  The 
professional  humorists,  however,  have  most  influenced  the  popular  con- 
ception of  a  hobo.  Upon  public  fancy  they  have  hopelessly  rivetted  the 
notion  ihat  the  hobo  is  nothing  more  than  a  ragged  fugitive  fi'om  work, 
content  to  tramp  aimlessly  from  place  to  place  and  subsist  upon  cold 
victuals  solicited  at  kitchen  doors.  The  dramatis  personam  of  their  little 
comedy  are  quite  familiar  —  the  dusty  pilgTim,  the  wary  retii'ing  female, 
the  aggressive  and  emerging  bulldog.  This  joke  is  almost  prehistoric 
in  its  origin  and  seems  imbued  with  eternal  life.  From  it  Death  with- 
holds his  sickle.  More  than  anything  else  it  has  confirmed  and  per- 
petuated the  common  belief  that  the  strongest  instinct  of  a  hobo's  nature 
is  to  eke  out  a  living  without  rendering  in  compensation  some  measure 
of  lab  jr ;  that  he  reaps  the  profits  of  life  without  having  sown ;  in  other 
words,  that  first  and  last  the  hobo  is  voluntarily  and  premeditatedly  a 
parasite,  a  sponging  vagi-ant,  the  man  of  all  men  who  never  works. 

To  a  great  majority  of  persons,  therefore,  it  will  seem  preposterous  to 
associate  the  word  hobo  with  the  idea  of  work  —  hard,  wage-earning,  day 
labor.  If  the  man  is  a  hobo  then*  inference  is  that  he  does  not  work ;  if 
he  works  he  is  not  a  hobo.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  explain  that  the 
proposition  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  that  a  man  may  pursue  a 
certain  class  of  hard  manual  labor  for  wages,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom  of  contract,  and  still  be  called  a  hobo,  and 
be  properly  regarded  as  such.  And  despite  the  fact  that  as  a  social  unit 
the  hobo  has  long  been  scourged  with  many  whips,  and  worthily,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  an  industrial  factor  without  whom  many  very  large  busi- 
ness enterprises  could  scarcely  exist.  It  is  with  this  aspect  of  the  hobo 
that  we  shall  here  become  acquainted. 

Every  country  of  tlie  world,  no  matter  what  its  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion, engenders  a  multitude  of  beings  who  remain  unskilled,  or  illiterate, 
or  both.  If  they  acquire  any  education  at  all,  it  is  only  in  the  most 
rudimentary  sense.  This  cosmic  population  divides  itself  into  groups, 
according  to  its  needs  and  abilities,  somowliat  as  follows : 

Group  1.  An  illiterate  class  which  labors  steadily  and  is  domiciled. 

Group  2.  An  illiterate  class  which  labors  iiitermittingly  and  is  not 
domi(;iled. 

Group  3.  An  illiterate  class  which  does  not  labor  and  is  not  domi- 
ciled, as  the  gypsies  of  p^uropo  and  the  professional  beggars. 
From  this  it  will  \ni  seen  thatfironps  2  and  3  constitute  the  woild'i* 
flnt*jam  and  jetsam.      It  is  with  CJrou])  2,  tlio  migratory  and  undomi- 
ciled  laboring  class,  as  manifested  in  North  America,  that  we  have  hero 
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to  deal  In  the  Old  World  indi\'idiials  of  this  class  are  generically 
termei  vagabonds.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  they  are  known 
as  "hoboes/  The  name  hobo  is  slang.  It  has  no  linguistic  antece- 
dents. But  it  represents  an  idea;  it  means  something.  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  vagabond,  and  the  difference  is  this :  A  vagabond 
lives  a  life  of  chance ;  a  hobo  has  an  avowed  occupation.  Yet,  to  settle 
in  a  few  words  what  hobo  labor  is  so  precisely  that  the  definition  would 
always  be  adequate  to  its  usage  is  a  responsibility  to  be  delegated  to  the 
lexicographers.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  say  that  as  a  body  hobo  labor 
is  unskilled,  usually  illiterate,  improvident,  deljauched,  wandering,  and 
desiring  no  domicile,  but  having  an  avowed  preference  for  certain  occu- 
pations. To  the  largest  extent  it  is  that  class  of  labor  which  seeks  the 
employment  offered  by  pioneer  railway  construction  camps. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  aU  hoboes  are  not  railroad 
laborers.  There  is  a  class  of  hobo  labor  which  works  in  the  wheat  har- 
vests of  the  Dakotas,  Western  Canada,  and  the  North  Pacific  States ;  an- 
other class  frequents  the  lumber  regions  of  Canada  and  the  Northern 
States,  working  in  logging  camps  and  about  travelling  sawnulls.  Con- 
versely, all  raihoad  laborers  are  not  hoboes.  There  is  a  small  percentage 
of  men  who  follow  raihoad  work  all  their  lives.  Like  the  hobo  they  are 
unskilled  and  have  no  certain  habitation ;  but  they  differ  from  the  hobo 
in  that  they  are  temperate,  frugal,  and  trustworthy.  It  is  in  the  role 
of  railroad  laborer  that  the  hobo  shall  be  here  considered,  and  for  two 
reasons :  First,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  treat  a  subject  in  the  concrete ; 
second,  the  vast  majority  of  hoboes  are  railroad  laborers  and  swarm  in 
pioneer  construction  camps. 

The  work  to  be  performed  at  such  camps  is  the  clearing  of  the 
"  right  of  way  "  and  the  grading  of  the  roadl^ed  upon  whose  surface  the 
track  is  to  be  laid.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  '"  right  of  way  *  means 
the  right  of  private  passage  over  another's  ground;  but  for  purposes  of 
railway  construction  the  expression  lias  come  to  designate  the  ground 
itself  which  has  been  acquired  by  a  railroad  company  for  the  general 
course  of  its  line.  This  right  of  way  is  usually  100  feet  wide,  and  its 
central  portion  is  occupied  by  the  track.  Both  the  clearing  and  the 
grading  ai-e  done  by  unskilled  labor,  and  engage  for  the  time  large  num- 
bers of  men,  more  in  fact  than  any  other  branch  of  the  construction  work. 

The  mutual  obligations  which  are  borne  by  the  worker  and  the  em- 
ployer in  the  field  of  hobo  railroad  labor  are  also  quite  distinctive,  and 
aside  from  the  legal  relationship  of  master  and  servant  are  usually  some- 
what as  follows :  The  employer  feeds  his  men,  charging  them  a  reasonable 
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rate,  say  84.50  per  week,  and  they  in  turn  are  required  to  board  at  the 
common  mess-tent.  Also,  the  employer  maintains  one  or  more  bunk- 
t^nts  wherein  the  men  may  place  their  own  bedding  free  of  charge.  In 
some  camps  a  pair  of  blankets  is  issued  to  any  man  desii*ing  to  rent  bed- 
ding, for  the  use  of  which  the  customary  charge  is  fifty  cents  per  month 
or  portion  of  a  month.  Each  bunk-tent  is  usually  equipped  with  a 
stove.  In  small  camps  the  men,  if  they  desu-e  fire,  must  saw  and  split 
wood  on  their  own  time ;  they  must  also  furnish  their  own  lights  and 
soap  and  carry  water  for  washing  and  drinking.  In  very  large  camps 
some  of  these  latter  conditions  are  subject  to  variation  inasmuch  as  a 
man  called  "  the  camp-dog  "  is  in  charge  of  the  bunk-tents.  His  duties 
are  to  keep  the  bunk-tents  clean  and  to  maintain  the  supply  of  wood  and 
water.  In  such  cases  each  man  is  required  to  pay  a  small  fee  per  week 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  camp-dog.  There  is  also  at  every  camp  a 
hospital  fee  deducted  from  the  wages  of  each  man,  such  fee  usually  being 
SI. 00  or  81.50  per  month;  and  this  is  a  fee  which  he  must  pay  in  full 
whether  he  works  one  day  or  thirty.  Should  he  fall  sick  or  meet  with 
a  disabling  accident,  he  is  cared  for  at  a  general  hospital  until  restored 
to  health,  receiving  his  bed  and  board,  medicines  and  professional  atten- 
tion, without  cost,  for  a  year  if  necessary.  It  is  a  beneficent  and  indis- 
pensable provision ;  yet  the  deduction  of  the  fee  which  insures  this  pro- 
tection is  considered  by  the  beneficiaries  as  nothing  more  or  less  than 
robber}',  and  the  arrangement  is  accordingly  damned  by  every  hobo. on 
the  pay-roU.  In  Ijrief,  then,  the  proposition  which  the  hobo  accepts  is 
employment  for  sucli  period  as  he  wishes  at  a  stipulated  wage  per  day, 
say  S2.00.  From  this  wage  are  deducted  his  board  bill  $4.50  per 
week,  his  hospital  fee  81.00  per  month,  and  his  bill  for  tobacco  and 
clothing,  should  he  draw  such  articles  from  the  camp  commissariat. 
The  deductions  on  account  of  board  and  hospital  are  fixed  and  inevi- 
table ;  but  the  debt  for  merchandise  is  voluntarily  incurred  by  the  em- 
ployee, who  is  usually  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  purchase  his 
incidentals  from  the  camp  commissariat. 

Having  considered  the  general  jihases  of  the  alliance  between  the 
hobo  and  liis  emj^loyer,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  how  they  transact 
their  business  with  each  other  in  detail.  In  every  large  city  the  difl'er- 
ent  commercial  interests  are  locali/.ed  iji  dilferent  areas.  The  whcjlesale 
drj'-goods  houses,  the  jo}»lxirs  of  gioceries,  of  hardware,  etc.,  have  theii* 
respective  districts.  Tlies<i  are  mercantile  territories  given  over  to  the  use 
of  busy  men.  liut  likewise  there  is  in  every  city  a  ])i-e(;1n(^t,  sharjjy 
bounded,  which  is  thronged  with  idle  men.     This  is  the  district  occu- 
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pied  by  the  "employment  agencies."  The  streets  are  filled  with  offices 
that  offer  work  to  workers ;  but  the  stream  of  humanity  which  flows 
through  these  thoroughfares  is  heavy  and  sluggish.  This  is  the  bourse, 
so  to  speak,  the  market-overt  of  the  wage-payer  and  the  wage- worker,  the 
men  to  whom  labor  is  a  commodity  to  be  bargained  for,  bought,  sold,  and 
delivered.  It  is  the  focal  point  of  all  hobo  labor.  There  every  line  of 
hobo  labor  is  converged,  and  from  the  common  centre  the  various  classes 
of  hobo  labor  are  distributed  to  all  sections  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  employment  agent  to  effect  the  sales  which  take 
place  in  this  particular  district.  For  the  employer  he  undertakes  to  find 
the  requii'ed  number  of  laborers ;  to  the  man  in  search  of  work  he  is  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  that  a  certain  "job  "  will  pay  a  certain  wage.  The 
general  terms  of  the  offer  being  satisfactory  to  the  laborer,  he  pays  the 
agent  a  fee,  usually  SI. 00,  and  thereupon  receives  an  identification  ticket 
to  be  presented  to  the  employer  by  the  laborer,  is  furnished  railroad 
transportation,  and  is  "shipped"  to  his  destination. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  in  all  the  world  of  business  there  is 
nothing  more  unique  than  this  identification  ticket.  On  it  are  printed 
certain  formal  guarantees  and  conditions,  and  the  special  terms  of  the 
employment  for  which  it  is  given  are  entered  in  writing.  It  also  con- 
tains instructions  to  the  employee  to  appear  at  a  particular  railway  sta- 
tion at  a  certain  hour  with  his  blankets ;  and  across  the  top  of  the  ticket 
is  printed  in  large  heavy-face  letters  the  admonition:  "Don't  Come  to 
the  Depot  Drunk." 

Armed  with  these  credentials,  the  hobo  appears  at  the  appointed 
place  and  time,  with  his  roll  of  blankets  (or  "turkey  "  as  it  is  technically 
called)  upon  his  back,  and  if  sufficiently  sober  to  stand  alone  is  soon  en 
route  to  the  scene  of  his  future  activities.  With  him  there  may  be  five 
or  fifty  men  of  similar  stamp.  Probably  all  were  strangers  to  each  other 
when  they  met  at  the  station ;  but  before  the  train  has  gotten  outside  of 
the  city  limits  some  one  of  the  party  has  produced  a  bottle  of  liquor 
which  recommends  him  to  his  feUows  so  cordially,  and  them  to  him, 
and  each  pilgrim  to  his  fellow-traveller,  that  soon  they  aUude  to  each 
other  by  such  nicknames,  very  common  among  the  fraternity,  as  "Jack," 
"Fatty,"  "Scotty,"  "Jumbo,"  "Wmdy,"  "Blacky,"  and  "Slim."  Among 
themselves  they  are  seldom  called  by  any  other  names.  If  the  journey 
is  rather  long,  and  the  liquor  rather  plentiful,  the  conviviality  continues 
until  "  Blacky,"  for  instance,  develops  a  weakness  of  temper  and  strikes 
"Jumbo,"  and  thereby  precipitates  a  general  m^Ue,hova.  which  the  com- 
batants emerge  with  blackened  eyes  and  bruised  faces.     It  is  in  such 
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condition  that  hoboes  frequently  arrive  at  their  destination.  If  it  is  a 
season  when  raih-oad  laborers  are  plentiful,  such  individuals  of  the  "  ship- 
ment "  as  are  able  to  drag  then.-  feet  make  their  way  as  best  they  can  to 
the  camp  to  which  they  were  shipped,  a  distance  varying  as  a  rule  from 
one  to  fifteen  miles.  But  if  for  any  reason  raih-oad  laborers  are  scarce, 
as  they  sometimes  are,  nearly  every  contractor  along  the  line  of  the  new 
road  will  have  a  wagon  at  the  train  every  day,  and  when  the  laborers 
leave  their  cars  a  bedlam  scene  ensues.  The  hoboes,  drimk  or  sober, 
are  seized  bodily  and  loaded  iato  the  wagons,  men  and  blankets  indis- 
crimkiately,  and  are  hustled  off  to  the  various  camps.  This  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  the  contractor  to  whom  the  men  were  shipped  is  called  in 
the  parlance  of  the  polite  busiuess  "body  snatchiDg." 

The  arrival  of  the  "  shipment "  at  the  camp  is  repoi'ted  to  the  time- 
keeper, who  records  the  names  of  the  men,  and  notes  the  first  meal  from 
which  their  board  account  will  commence  to  run.  He  also  gives  each 
man  a  number,  and  thereafter  the  man  is  known  on  the  books,  not  as 
Tom  Brady  or  John  Peterson,  but  as  No.  85  or  No.  113,  as  it  chances  to 
be.  At  first  glance  the  utilization  of  the  number  system  seems  a  need- 
less and  even  cruel  obliteration  of  the  personality  of  the  men,  unwar- 
ranted and  undeserved,  having  its  counterpart  in  state-prison  methods 
only.  Its  use,  however,  arises  out  of  sheer  necessity.  It  facilitates  the 
taking  of  "  time  "  by  the  time-keeper  as  he  traverses  the  liae  of  work 
with  book  and  pencil.  Again,  and  of  more  importance,  it  enables  a 
time-keeper  to  handle  a  large  and  ever-changing  force  with  comparative 
ease.  A  railroad  contractor's  pay-roll  is  never  the  same  on  a  given  day 
as  it  was  on  the  day  preceding.  A  camp  accommodating  100  men  wUl 
lose  from  five  to  twenty-five  of  its  members  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  average  daily  loss  is  anticipated  by  the  contractor,  and  provision 
against  it  is  made  in  the  number  of  reinforcements  shipped  to  him  daily. 
The  process  may  l^e  well  likened  to  filling  a  barrel  at  the  bung  while  it 
ia  emptying  itself  at  the  s})igot.  Indeed,  so  regularly  do  laborers  of  this 
class  come  and  go,  and  so  rapid  and  extensive  are  the  changes,  that  of  a 
pay-roll  of,  say,  100  men  at  least  seventy-five  jier  cent  of  the  register  will 
show  new  names  almost  every  ten  days.  The  "  force,"  that  is,  the  required 
number  of  men  engaged  upon  the  works,  can  bo  maintained ;  but  the  in- 
dividuals who  constitute  the  force  shift  and  migrate  as  ceaselessly  as  the 
sands  of  the  ma.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  state  of  affairs  a  method 
of  bookkeeping  lias  Ijeen  devised,  known  as  the  "number  system.** 
The  essence  of  the  nnnib(;r  system  is  (hat  tlu?  niis(M!llaneons  ])ers()nal  ac- 
counts which  are  opened  with  the  individuals  of  the  force  are  indexed 
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not  alphal)etically,  but  consecutively,  according  to  the  cardinal  numbers. 
The  detailed  operation  of  the  number  system  is  in  itself  a  prevention  of 
frauds  upon  the  clerical  staff  of  a  railroad  camp ;  but  as  a  further  safe- 
guard some  contractors  issue  to  each  man  either  a  badge  or  a  ticket, 
properly  numbered,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  secure 
recognition  from  the  time-keeper,  to  draw  supplies  from  the  commis- 
sariat, or  to  gain  admittance  to  the  mess-tent. 

The  day's  work  in  a  raihoad  camp  begins  at  7  a.m.  The  cooks, 
however,  and  their  helpers,  known  as  "  flunkies,"  begin  duty  about  4 :30 
A.M.  The  general  rising  bell  is  rung  at  half -past  five.  At  six  o'clock  the 
mess-tent  is  opened  and  breakfast  is  served  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  there  are  stragglers,  and  usually  all  the  men  sit 
down  at  the  first  tap  of  the  bell.  The  hobo's  morning  meal  consists  of 
rolled  oats,  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  steak  (or  liver  and  bacon),  pota- 
toes, and  pancakes  and  syrup.  In  localities  where  fresh  fruit  and  eggs 
are  plentiful  they  are  served  freely.  In  fact,  there  is  no  class  of  cheap 
labor  better  fed  than  the  "  railroaders. "  A  contractor  rarely  attempts  to 
derive  a  profit  from  his  kitchen,  for  the  reason  that  the  better  a  man  is 
fed  the  better  he  will  work ;  and  it  is  upon  the  executed  work  that  the 
contractor  makes  his  money.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  every  cent  paid  by  the 
laborers  for  board  is  returned  to  them  upon  the  table.  Dinner  in  a  first- 
class  camp  will  consist  of  vegetable  soup,  roast  beef  (or  pot  pie),  pota- 
toes (boiled,  browned,  or  mashed),  pork  and  beans,  stewed  tomatoes,  the 
common  varieties  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  when  in  season  and  inex- 
pensive, a  rice  or  bread  pudding,  or  fruit  pie,  tea,  and  coffee.  For  sup- 
per, steak  and  cold  meats,  pork  and  beans,  baked  potatoes,  a  vegetable 
stew,  corn-starch  pudding,  stewed  fruits,  tea,  and  coffee.  All  the  food 
is  of  good  quality  and  well  cooked,  and  as  sometimes  happens  costs 
the  contractor  more  than  he  receives  for  it  from  his  fastidious  boarders. 
Such  occasions  are,  for  instance,  when  a  piece  of  work  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. In  such  a  juncture  the  difficulty  of  holding  men  or  obtaining 
others  is  almost  incredible ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  contractors  to 
offer  inducements  to  laborers  in  the  form  of  a  ten-per-cent  advance  in 
wages  and  table  board  which  approaches  delicacy. 

In  respect  to  the  particular  work  "  on  the  grade  "  in  which  the  rail- 
roaders have  had  experience,  and  as  expressive,  perhaps,  of  that  which 
they  prefer,  they  classify  themselves  generally  as  "rock-men,"  "muckers," 
and  "skinners."  A  rock-man  restricts  his  activity  solely  to  handling 
rock,  and  only  when  in  sore  need  of  a  few  meals  will  he  engage  him- 
self otherwise.     A  mucker  is  less  concerned.     He  is  a  man-of-all-work, 
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willing  to  do  anythingj^at  any  time.  The  skinner,  like  the  rock-man, 
regards  his  vocation  seriously.  He  is  a  teamster,  and  if  not  spurred  by 
relentless  circumstances  will  accept  employment  in  company  with  horses 
only.  These  men  when  once  upon  the  line  of  construction  will  often 
walk  many  miles  in  search  of  an  opportunity  to  work  at  their  specialty. 
There  is  in  this  fact  a  noticeable  and  wholly  unexpected  consistency  in 
the  hobo's  character  which  approximates  the  qualities  of  firmness  and 
constancy.  It  is  the  little  breath  of  technical  inspiration  which  warms 
the  mean  clay  of  his  nature,  the  faintly  glimmering  light  of  the  only 
woithy  ideal  which  this  discard  of  society  seemingly  cherishes.  Filled 
as  he  is  with  dark  misconceptions  of  life,  how  truly  remarkable  that  this 
one  virtue,  though  poor  and  rough  and  imperfect,  should  be  as  a  law  to 
this  man  of  doom,  this  man  of  the  lost  fight !  When  it  is  possible  for  a 
contractor  to  do  so,  he  always  assigns  the  men  to  work  of  their  choice, 
and  there  they  remain ;  but  the  paramount  rule  is  that  if  a  man  "  on  the 
grade  "  is  sent  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  he  must  go.  Rock-man 
or  skinner  he  must  obey  orders.     His  only  alternative  is  to  leave  camp. 

Authority  to  enforce  discipline  is  vested  in  the  general  foreman  and 
the  numerous  gang-foremen.  These  are  invariably  men  who  have  "  come 
up  from  the  ranks."  They  have  acquired  by  experience  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  to  direct  the  work.  They  are  energetic  and  re- 
sourceful and  possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  executive  ability. 
In  point  of  those  natural  qualities  which  determine  a  man's  character, 
they  are,  with  but  one  exception,  decidedly  superior  to  the  herd  out  of 
which  they  come  and  over  which  they  acquire  command.  The  exception 
mentioned  is  a  point  against  the  garig- foreman,  namely,  that  he  is  a 
periodical  drunkard.  During  the  progress  of  a  piece  of  work  he  ab- 
stains from  liquor  totally,  standing  aloof  from  all  allurement  with  perfect 
self-control.  With  the  termination  of  his  engagement,  however,  his  re- 
sistance is  likewise  at  an  end,  and  he  ungrudgingly  betakes  himself  into 
a  drunken  revel.  In  the  make-uj)  of  the  general  foreman,  we  find  this 
tendency  greatly  diminished,  and  in  some  instances  entirely  eliminated. 
As  a  rule,  he  is  abstemious  at  all  times.  Such  excesses  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  respr)nsibilities  of  his  position. 

In  every  well-regulated  railroad  camp  the  general  foreman  and  the 
gang-foremen  occupy  cjuarters  to  tlicmselves.  This  is  ])riinarily  for  the 
purjiose  of  maintaining  that  respect  which  is  due  to  authority  and  to 
yifcvent  that  familiarity  which  is  destructive  of  disci])line.  They  also 
have  reserved  for  them  a  se]»arate  table  in  the  mcHM-lcMit.  When  in 
'•harge  of  their  re«|)e(live  gangs,  the  dominion  of  the  foremen  is  abso- 
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lute.  They  may  dismiss  a  man  at  will,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  ethics 
of  the  business  to  reinstate  such  a  man.  He  must  settle  with  the 
time-keeper  and  leave  camp  at  once,  though  there  may  be  a  dozen  other 
foremen  to  whom  the  man  could  probably  be  sent.  These  other  fore- 
men would  resent  the  presence  of  that  man,  and  his  retention  by  the 
contractor  in  opposition  to  the  universal  custom  might  result  in  the  loss 
of  one  or  more  of  his  valued  foremen.  It  is  due  these  leaders  to  state 
that  they  exercise  their  powers  with  care  and  justice.  Their  subordi- 
nates are  treated  with  marked  fairness,  and  the  necessity  of  discharging 
a  man  is  a  question  which  the  foreman  debates  with  himself  before 
acting ;  and  for  a  contractor  not  to  sustain  a  foreman  in  these  matters 
would  mean  the  demoralization  of  the  entire  force.  The  custom  is  so 
well  settled  that  unless  a  foreman  volunteers  his  reason  for  discharging 
a  man  his  chief  will  not  ask  it.  Such  an  inquiry  would  be  regarded  by 
the  foreman  as  at  least  impugning  his  motives  or  good  judgment,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  would  be  construed  as  a  mild  reprimand. 

Two  further  facts  about  the  hobo  may  serve  to  dispel  a  popular 
error.  First,  he  is,  within  certain  bounds,  a  patron  of  literature.  There 
are  very  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  illiteracy.  Second,  he 
spends  a  very  respectable  amount  of  his  time  in  the  use  of  water,  soap, 
and  towels.  Aside  from  the  question  of  special  fitness  a  man  is  the 
creature  of  his  opportunities,  and  this  truth  in  its  scope  runs  to  the  last 
far-reaches  of  Hobo-dom.  The  dweller  in  this  realm  when  in  the  har- 
ness obtains  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  leisure.  He  rises  early ; 
and,  as  he  must  work,  on  an  average,  ten  hours  a  day,  he  must  have 
more  than  eight  hours'  sleep.  It  is  true  that  even  this  schedule  leaves 
him  a  few  hours  to  himself  on  working  days ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
through  fatigue  and  lack  of  facilities,  for  the  appointments  of  a  railroad 
camp  are  few  and  extremely  rough,  he  is  unable  to  utilize  his  spare  time 
to  the  best  advantage.  After  supper,  most  of  the  men  retire  to  the  bunk- 
tents  to  lie  on  their  beds  and  smoke  and  talk.  Some  play  cards;  others, 
disposed  to  be  exclusive,  arrange  their  blankets  for  a  comfortable  re- 
clining position  and  read  books  and  belated  newspapers  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  a  candle  fastened  at  the  head  of  the  bunk.  Sunday,  of 
course,  is  the  hobo's  day  of  freedom,  and  he  appropriates  the  time  to  avo- 
cations of  his  own  inclination.  He  bathes,  shaves,  oils  his  shoes,  boils 
Iiis  underclothes,  sews  on  buttons,  takes  stitches  where  needed,  gossips, 
writes  letters  to  absent  "pardners,"  and  reads. 

As  may  be  supposed,  trashy  novels  predominate  among  the  books  of 
the  hobo's  selection.     However,  as  a  counterbalance  to  themes  which 
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are  altogether  trivial  and  volatile,  he  relishes  the  polemics  of  the  famous 
agnostics,  being  especially  affected  by  their  sensationalism  and  eloquence. 
On  his  tramps  from  camp  to  camp,  the  hobo  addicted  to  reading  burdens 
himself  with  a  volume  or  two  which,  when  he  has  finished,  he  exchanges 
with  fellow-travellers  of  similar  propensity.  A  box  of  old  magazines 
provided  by  one  contractor  for  the  use  of  his  employees  proved  to  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  men,  the  demand  for  the  periodicals  being 
quite  extensive  and  constant.  The  amount  of  general  information  thus 
acquired  by  the  reading  hobo  would  surprise  those  gentle  personages  of 
glorious  opportunities  and  cultivation  who  look  upon  him  as  an  outland- 
ish, clodlike  piece  of  humanity.  The  existence  of  a  world  more  polite 
than  he  has  ever  seen,  the  developments  of  popular  science,  inventions 
and  events  of  national  importance,  the  recurring  crises  in  European 
diplomacy  —  all  these,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  he 
is  aware  of  and  can  discuss  with  a  readiness  which  would  do  credit  to 
an  even  more  alert  mind. 

Undoubtedly,  in  most  cases,  he  reads  only  to  satisfy  curiosity  or 
from  a  desire  for  entertainment.  The  vocabulary  which  he  utilizes  in 
conversation  cannot  be  said  to  enlarge  or  improve  in  consequence  of  his 
reading.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  omnipresent  relation  of  ideas  does  not 
occur  to  him;  else  he  would  inevitably  make  logical  deductions  from 
the  subjects  perused  and  apply  them  to  his  own  endeavors.  This,  it 
is  only  too  obvious,  he  fails  to  do.  When  he  goes  upon  a  piece 
of  work,  the  fact  that  he  is  penniless  and  in  tatters,  and  his  system 
starv^ed  for  food,  is  no  assurance  that  he  will  stay.  The  probabilities 
are  that  he  wUl  fritter  away  the  summer  running  from  one  camp  to 
another.  Again,  should  he  remain  at  one  place  and  accumulate  his 
earnings,  the  fact  that  winter  is  suspending  all  the  work  in  the  country, 
so  that  he  will  need  his  savings  to  buy  shelter  and  food,  will  not  in 
the  slightest  deter  him  from  leaving  every  cent  in  the  first  saloon  he 
encounters.  Being  en  route  to  the  city  without  any  money,  he  is 
oVjliged  either  to  walk  the  ties  or  to  become  a  box-car  stowaway.  Thus 
he  returns  to  metnjpolitan  haunts  no  richer  and  no  wiser  than  when  he 
left  them  in  the  sjiringtime.  He  is  once  more  a  pauper,  and  unless  he 
can  find  rations  immediately  he  will  suffer  from  want  c)f  food. 

As  in  the  winter  time  outdoor  work  for  unskilled  la))or  is  out  of  tlic 
question  or  else  so  limited  that  tlie  HU])ply  of  lalxirerH  is  greater  tlian 
the  d(;inand,  his  fiiHt  resource  is  "mooching"  or  ]>egging.  Now  Ixtth 
charity  and  giilli))ility  are  uneven  (jualiticH  of  liiiman  nature.  The  hobo 
who  begs  his  bread  often  traverses  a  great  Saliara  without  finding  an 
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oasis.  He  knocks  at  many  doors  whose  owners  do  not  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  feed  the  travelling  public.  Hunger  gnaws  at  his  vitals.  At 
last,  wolf-like,  he  emerges  from  the  forest  of  municipal  restrictions. 
Goaded  and  desperate,  he  adopts  for  an  hour  the  vocation  of  the  foot- 
pad; and  so  awkwardly  does  he  exercise  himself  in  this  business  that 
it  usually  proves  only  a  barren  experiment  out  of  which  he  makes  his 
exit  some  months  later  with  disagreeable  impressions  of  the  police  and 
the  drag-net  of  the  law. 

Now,  indeed,  he  is  deep  in  the  meshes  of  a  tangled  web.  His  troubles 
are  genuine  enough,  though  the  lesson  will  profit  him  nothing.  His 
predicament,  however,  is  not  without  recompense.  He  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  sympathy  of  whose  earnest  workers 
is  instantly  enlisted.  He  is  pleased  at  being  out  of  jail,  but  he  must 
still  have  something  to  eat,  to  obtain  which  in  an  emergency  he  is  not 
above  feigning  the  pangs  of  self-reproach.  Behold  him,  a  follower  of 
the  bass  drum,  pontiff  that  he  is  in  the  art  of  palming  himself  off  as  a 
repenting  prodigal  son,  and  he  becomes  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  Army's 
"  Helping  Hand  Missions  "  or  "  Havens. "  The  stratagems  of  "  mooching  " 
and  "  working  the  Haven  "  are  exploits  which  he  will  recount  for  the 
edification  of  approving  pals  around  some  future  camp-fire. 

Such,  then,  is  the  biography  of  the  real  hobo.  As  a  character  he 
is  totally  unable  to  foresee  wants  and  make  provision  for  them.  Con- 
sequently, as  an  industrial  factor  he  lacks  the  essential  element  of  stabil- 
ity. Thus  deficient,  he  is  incapable  of  any  function,  no  matter  how 
humble,  whose  recurring  duties  must  be  discharged  punctually  and 
without  deviation.  He  drifts  from  one  place  and  its  employment  to 
another,  with  no  other  object  than  to  make  a  change.  He  is  improvi- 
dent, aimless,  without  an  anchorage  and  seemingly  with  no  desii-e  for 
one,  and  undergoes  hardships  for  the  sake  of  vile  pleasures  afterward. 
Hence,  in  his  phases,  the  hobo  is  to  the  sociologist  a  problem,  to  the 
clergyman  and  philanthropist  an  example,  to  the  criminologist  a  scape- 
goat, to  the  professional  humorist  an  opportunity ;  by  turns  a  theme  for 
argument,  an  object  of  charity,  quarry  for  the  law,  target  for  the  barbs' 
of  ridicule  and  buffoonery ;  alternately  discussed  in  books,  fed  at  free 
soup  houses,  mauled  by  the  police,  "rescued"  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
laughed  at  by  the  enlightened  and  elect. 

But  the  hobo  is  not  an  unanswerable  question.  Most  of  his  mis- 
fortunes are  traceable  to  his  own  ignoble  fallibility.  He  is  morally 
blind  and  deaf  and  deformed,  and  needless  poverty  curses  his  life.  Be- 
ing human  he  struggles,  but  that  which  to  others  is  the  attainable  is  to 
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h^vn  the  unattainable,  because  in  his  endeavors  he  lacks  intelligence. 
He  does  not  and  cannot  bring  to  his  employments  that  degree  of  en- 
lightenment which  enables  other  men  to  gain  and  retain  advantages. 
The  luminous  ideals  toward  which  thoughtful  workers  direct  their  efforts 
are  to  the  hobo  but  blinding  lights  in  whose  glare  he  flits  and  dodges. 
The  man  in  the  shadow  is  wretched.  He  makes  expenditures  of  time 
and  strength  only  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  misery's  bottomless 
mire.  The  fatalities  of  his  destiny  stun  him.  He  is  embittered  with- 
out knowing  why,  except  that  he  sufifers.  He  exists,  but  forever  loses. 
He  only  knows  that  he  wants.  From  this  condition  he  dumbly  seeks 
emancipation.     He  must  look  to  the  future. 

In  the  future  it  will  be  perceived  by  advanced  and  progressive 
governments  that  the  compulsory  education  of  all  the  people  —  their 
liberation  from  the  bondage  of  utter  ignorance  —  is  a  social  imperative. 
In  this  obligation  are  involved  the  essential  moralities.  With  the  ele- 
vation of  the  common  level  the  laborer  will  not  disappear.  He  will 
toil  then  as  now.  But  in  his  adaptability  and  his  proficiency,  in  his 
discrimination  and  foresight,  in  his  moral  regeneration,  the  "  hobo  "  of 
to-day  will  find  ultimate  efifacement.  Chaeles  Ely  Adams. 

29 


OUR  LEGACY  TO  THE  CUBAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  turning  over  of  the  government  of  the  island  of  Cuba  to  its 
people,  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  of  the  Joint  Resolution,  invites  a  con- 
sideration of  the  legacy  which  will  be  left  by  the  government  of  inter- 
vention to  the  new  organization.  When  the  affairs  of  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration shall  have  been  brought  to  a  final  account,  it  will  be  found 
that  Cuba  is  richer  by  sundry  gifts  and  benefits,  poorer  by  sundry  bur- 
dens and  liabilities. 

Any  such  consideration  properly  starts  with  a  fundamental  proposi- 
tion. This  involves  the  legal  and  the  moral  right  of  the  United  States 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  done.  After  clearly  announc- 
ing her  purpose  to  exercise  neither  "sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  nor  con- 
trol" over  the  island,  there  was  promptly  established  a  government 
whose  officials  proceeded  to  do  what  we  had  declared  to  be  contrary 
to  our  purpose.  Military  absolutism  has  characterized  the  American 
government  as  distinctly  as  in  former  days  it  characterized  the  Spanish 
government.  In  the  repeal  and  amendment  of  laws,  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds,  in  the  appointment  of  officials,  the  American 
experience  has  repeated  that  of  its  predecessor  in  all  points  save  that 
of  official  dishonesty.  In  the  policies  adopted  and  in  the  plans  pursued, 
Cuban  opinion  has  had  little  or  no  place,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  during  the  first  year,  when  an  undue  measure  of  authority  and 
influence  was  vested  in  a  Cuban  cabinet  which  made  no  notable  suc- 
cess of  its  work.  With  this  exception,  all  else,  good  or  bad,  right  or 
wrong,  stands  to  the  American  account. 

We  have  boasted  much  of  what  we  have  done  for  Cuba ;  but  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  Cubans  have  not  been  greatly  inclined  to  rejoice 
over  what  we  have  done  for  them.  For  this  we  are  disposed  to  de- 
nounce them  as  ingi-ates  and  unworthy.  Cubans,  ambitious  for  a  goodly 
share  in  the  government  of  their  island,  have  become  possessed  of  a 
fairly  defined  idea  that,  during  the  three  years  of  American  control, 
they  have  remained  decidedly  among  the  governed.  Our  benefits  to  the 
Cuban  people  have  been  the  favorite  theme  of  officials,  of  politicians, 
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and  of  writers  who  are  disposed  to  praise  the  administration.  The  open 
protests  and  the  discontented  mutterings  of  the  Cubans  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  querulous  complaints  of  people  who  did  not  know  what 
was  good  for  them  as  well  as  a  stranger  people  did. 

In  this  American  account  with  Cuba  there  stands  first  the  expulsion 
of  an  oppressive  government.  In  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes,  in  the 
restriction  of  Cuban  industry  and  commerce,  and  in  a  general  disregard 
of  the  interests  of  the  Cuban  people,  Spain  displayed  not  only  injustice 
and  wrong,  but  a  folly  which  cost  her  all  save  the  smallest  of  her  colo- 
nial possessions.  The  strong  arm  of  the  United  States  lifted  this  bur- 
den from  the  Cuban  people,  and  led  them  into  the  promise  of  a  new  and 
larger  life. 

To  most  American  minds,  there  probably  stands,  as  second  in  im- 
portance on  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  the  item  of  school  establish- 
ment. The  exuberant  energy  of  Mr.  Alexis  E.  Frye,  followed  by  the 
more  methodical  and  systematic  work  of  Lt.  Matthew  E.  Hanna,  gave 
to  Cuba  a  school  system  endlessly  beyond  anything  previously  known 
in  a  Spanish  colony.  That  such  establishment,  under  the  circumstances, 
has  been  costly  almost  to  extravagance  has  been  perhaps  inevitable. 
About  4,000  teachers  are  employed,  and  some  150,000  pupils  are  in  daily 
attendance.  The  cost  of  all  this,  to  date,  approximates  $8,000,000. 
This  undoubtedly  constitutes  a  highly  valuable  legacy,  though  it  entails 
upon  the  incoming  government  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  system  so 
costly  as  to  leave  no  little  ground  for  apprehension  of  the  ability  of  that 
government  to  continue  it  on  such  a  scale. 

Probably  as  the  next  in  the  list  of  credits  America  would  place  the 
item  of  sanitation.  This,  however,  presents  itself  in  some  complexity. 
America's  s[)ecial  interest  was  not  notably  affected  by  dii'ty  streets, 
offensive  odors,  and  generally  insanitary  conditions.  In  that  respect. 
Culm  was  not  worse  than  many  European  countries,  or  than  most  of  the 
Syjanish -American  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  or  than  a  large  share  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  the  Orient.  America  was  concerned 
by  a  ))elief  that  these  conditions,  notably  in  Havana,  constituted  a  i)er- 
])etual  menace  as  a  source  of  the  much-dreaded  ycUow  fever,  easily  com- 
municated to  our  Southern  cities.  A  new  order  of  things  in  the  island 
was  demanded  for  American  {)rotection ;  and,  coincident  witli  American 
control,  brooms,  shovels,  and  garbage  carts  wen;  ])nt  into  active  ojK^ra- 
tion,  until  to-day,  suiKjrficially,  Havana,  Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  and  San- 
tiago are  cleaner  than  the  average;  of  American  cities.  For  this  work  a 
sum  approximating  $10,000,000  has  Ijccn  cxj^>ouded. 
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It  now  develop^,  however,  that  so  far  as  its  special  object  was  con- 
cerued,  a  large  share  of  this  work  has  been  useless.  It  has  been  found 
by  American  medical  officers  that  dirt,  offal,  and  insanitary  conditions 
are  not,  in  themselves,  either  breeders  or  disseminators  of  yellow  fever. 
For  that  work  we  now  hold  a  certain  species  of  mosquito  responsible ; 
and  we  fight  it  with  inexpensive  coal  oil  and  by  the  isolation  of  foci  of 
infection.  The  discovery  of  this  fact  is  certainly  one  of  our  richest  leg- 
acies to  Cuba ;  although  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  credit  for  the 
discovery  belongs,  primarily,  to  a  Cuban  physician.  Dr.  Finlay.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  both  Cuba  and  the  United  States  that,  at  such  a 
time,  the  American  Military  Governor  was  a  man  of  medical  training 
and  experience.  As  a  consequence  of  this.  Dr.  Finlay' s  technical  pres- 
entation of  the  results  of  his  experiments  and  observation  appealed  to 
the  Military  Governor  as  it  would  have  failed  to  do  had  that  official 
been  simply  a  soldier  or  a  politician. 

An  ample  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  from  the  insular  funds 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  medical  department  for  further  and 
more  detailed  investigation.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  female  mosquito,  of  a  certain  family,  is  the 
objectionable  and  mischievous  agent.  The  effective  destruction  of  these 
creatures  should  drop  the  bars,  so  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  of  an  annoy- 
ing and  expensive  quarantine  system,  and  rid  our  southern  coast  country 
of  a  large  measure  of  menace  from  a  disease  which  has  made  that  sec- 
tion a  place  of  danger  for  many  years.  This  is  a  most  valuable  be- 
quest, and  in  it  America  has  a  large  contingent  interest. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  such  matters  in  the  particular  order  of  their 
special  importance,  but  we  may  take,  among  the  more  prominent  which 
remain,  the  point  of  financial  honesty  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  Under  the  Spanish  regime,  Cuba's  custom  house  and  various 
other  departments  were  institutions  in  which  corruption  was  converted 
into  an  exact  science.  They  were  regarded  as  rich  pastures  into  which 
Spanish  officials  with  a  "  pull  "  in  Madrid  might  be  turned  for  their  finan- 
cial fattening.  Many  irregular  practices  were  wholly  open,  and  the 
question  of  their  inherent  honesty  or  dishonesty  may  provoke  conflicting 
opinions.  Practices  have  crept  into  American  commercial  operations, 
and  are  now  accepted,  countenanced,  and  regarded  as  legitimate  methods, 
which,  in  earlier  days,  would  have  been  held  as  questionable,  if  not  dis- 
honest. The  Havana  merchant  who  bribed  a  customs  official,  or  the 
planter  or  the  real-estate  owner  who  bribed  a  tax-collector,  and  was 
publicly  known  to  do  so,  and  who  knew  that  his  neighbors  did  the  same. 
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did  but  bow  to  an  institution  to  which  society  in  general  lent  its  coun- 
tenance, as  it  does  to  some  of  our  own  commercial  methods. 

With  the  unfortunate  and  glaring  exception  of  the  frauds  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  the  administration  in  Cuba  is  open  to  no  charges  of 
any  moment  upon  the  score  of  its  financial  honesty.  A  few  cases  of 
peculation  have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  but  they  have  been  wholly 
trivial.  The  change  in  the  methods  employed  in  Cuba's  custom  houses 
has  been  radical  and  fruitful  in  its  results.  For  three  years,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  officers  in  the  American  service,  Col.  Tasker  H.  Bliss, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  administered  the  affairs  of  that  institution  with  a  fidelity 
to  his  arduous  duty  and  a  persistence  in  clean  and  honest  methods 
which  have  revolutionized  the  department,  and  which  will  stand  as  an 
object-lesson  in  all  the  days  to  come.  His  difficulties  have  been  endless, 
and  his  work  has  been  onerous.  His  successful  solution  of  his  complex 
problem  has  commanded,  for  him  and  for  his  work,  the  approval  and 
the  respect  of  the  best  in  Havana's  commercial  circles.  AVhether  or  not 
the  Cubans  will  continue  his  methods  when  the  work  comes  into  their 
hands,  his  conduct  of  that  department  will  remain  as  a  permanent  stan- 
dard of  honesty  and  efficiency. 

What  has  been  said  of  Col.  Bliss  is  to  be  said  as  well  for  Major 
Eugene  F.  Ladd,  who,  for  some  two  years,  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  Insular  Treasury.  During  that  time  there  passed  through  his  de- 
partment upward  of  §30,000,000.00,  no  single  penny  of  which  remained 
unaccounted  for.  His  withdrawal  from  the  island  was  the  occasion 
of  keen  and  sincere  regret  on  the  part  of  all  who  had  dealings  with 
his  department.  This  was  due  both  to  his  jxBrsonality  and  to  the  un- 
swerving integrity  with  which  he  conducted  tlie  affairs  of  his  important 
office. 

In  the  main,  the  departmental  work  of  the  government  of  interven- 
tion is  deserving  of  the  highest  encomiums,  and  cannot  fail  of  important 
results  in  the  later  c^jnduct  of  the  work  by  other  hands.  The  work  of 
Major  E.  St.  John  Greble,  in  the  inauguration  of  industrial  schools  for 
orphan  boys  and  girls,  and  in  the  recstablishment  of  the  system  of  hos- 
jiitals  and  asylums  for  the  sick,  the  helpless,  and  the  insane,  will  long 
remain  as  a  memorial  of  faithful  and  endlessly  hel])ful  service.  There 
are  a  score  of  American  officers  in  Havana  and  other  Cu])an  cities  who 
have  done  most  faithful  work  in  the  effort  to  lay  a  ))road  and  stable 
foundation  for  the  future  structure.  If  Cuban  administration  be  not 
honest,  if  Cuban  officials  Ije  not  faithful,  it  will  not  Ije  for  lack  of  projHir 
example.     It  will  be  because  three  years  of  financial  honesty  in  official 
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administration  are  not  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  teachings  of  three  cen- 
turies of  systematic  dishonesty. 

While  the  bequests  which  have  been  thus  far  enumerated  include 
probably  the  most  important  items  in  our  list  of  legacies,  there  are  many 
mijlbr  bequests  of  work  done  in  the  routine  of  governmental  operations. 
These  include  the  construction  of  sundry  bridges;  the  reestablishment 
and  improvement  of  the  lighthouse  system ;  repairs  to  public  parks  and 
buildings ;  a  proper  broadening  of  the  marriage  laws ;  the  transformation 
effected  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  penal  institutions ;  the  establishment 
of  a  free  dispensary  in  the  city  of  Havana;  the  issuance  of  a  law  prohibit- 
ing cruelty  to  animals,  with  due  provision  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  violate  it ;  and  other  acts  and  measures  of  greater  or  less  importance. 

Besides  these  features  ia  the  work  of  the  last  three  years,  there  stand 
various  acts  which  present  themselves  ia  the  character  of  somewhat 
doubtful  blessings.  Our  work  in  the  department  of  law  has  been  far 
from  commendable,  and  it  entails  upon  our  successors  burdens  which  it 
will  be  difficult  for  them  to  bear,  and  tangles  which  it  will  be  most  dif- 
cult  to  unravel.  Our  treatment  of  the  laws  of  the  island  has  been 
wholly  without  justitication.  The  reformation  of  Cuba's  legal  codes  was 
wholly  Ijeyond  our  province  as  a  government  of  intervention.  It  formed 
no  part  of  our  pm-pose  in  going  to  Cuba,  and  was  a  distinct  violation  of 
our  pledge.  As  a  matter  of  right,  there  has  been  no  more  justification 
for  our  constant  disturbance  of  fundamental  laws  than  there  would  have 
been  for  our  destruction  of  Morro  Castle  if  we  had  disapproved  of  its 
architectural  style.  Much  of  our  disturbance  of  these  laws  has  been 
effected  through  the  arbitrary  orders  of  a  Military  Governor  who  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  American  law,  and  none  whatever  of  Spanish 
law,  which  he  was  even  unable  to  read.  In  this  department,  we  have 
bequeathed  to  Cuba  a  legacy  of  endless  trouble.  More  than  that,  we 
have,  by  the  terms  of  the  Piatt  Amendment,  pledged  the  Cubans  to  the 
ratification  and  validation  of  our  acts. 

Some  of  these  changes  in  the  existing  laws  have  been  warranted  and 
some  have  been  necessary.  Some  find  justification  in  their  outcome. 
In  the  main,  however,  we  have  grossly  erred  in  the  supposition  that  the 
faults  in  the  Cuban  legal  system  lay  in  the  laws  themselves.  The  fact 
is  that  a  better  knowledge  of  those  laws  would  have  clearly  shown  that, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  the  trouble  really  lay  lq  the  distortion  of  the 
codes  by  corruptible  officials  and  in  the  methods  of  procedure.  Even  that 
obnoxious  iastitution  known  as  "  Incommunicado "  was,  in  its  method 
of  application,  a  violation  of  the  established  constitution. 
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The  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Court  was  a  necessity.  The  former 
Supreme  Court  was  held  at  Madrid,  and  its  functions  lapsed,  of  neces- 
sity, with  the  transfer  of  government.  Gen.  Ludlow's  establishment  of 
a  police  court  in  Havana  was  wholly  without  the  warrant  of  authority. 
It  was  a  convenience  and  an  advantage,  but  for  many  months  it  was 
destitute  of  any  legal  status.  It  might  be  said  that  during  those 
months  Gen.  Ludlow  maintained  it  almost  in  defiance  of  the  only  au- 
thority which  could  have  given  it  legal  status.  The  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  is  a  deeply  respected  institution  on  our  side  of  the  water.  We 
were  unable  to  see  that  Cuba  had  anything  of  the  kind,  and,  after  nearly 
two  years  of  American  government,  a  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  duly  in- 
corporated into  the  laws  of  the  island.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Spanish 
constitution,  operative  in  Cuba,  contains  a  very  good  substitute  for  such 
an  institution. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  existing  laws  in  Cuba  did  not  conform 
to  American  ideas.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  laws  which  existed 
in  Louisiana  at  the  time  of  our  acquisition  of  that  section.  The  Louis- 
iana country  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  In  1804  there 
was  established  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans,  practically  identical  in  its 
boundaries  with  those  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1812.  It  was  very  many  years  before  radical  changes 
were  introduced  into  the  established  code  of  that  section,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly a  part  of  the  United  States,  although  the  laws  were  Spanish  and 
basically  the  same  as  those  of  Cuba.  Yet  in  Cuba,  declared  by  our 
courts  to  be  foreign  territory,  and  in  spite  of  our  declaration  against  ex- 
ercising "sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control,"  men  having  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  any  other  law,  and  wholly  unable  even  to  read 
the  laws  of  Cuba,  liave  annulled,  repealed,  and  amended  at  their  own 
sweet  wiU. 

Of  practical  reform  in  methods  of  procedure  there  has  been  little 
enough,  and  the  courts  of  the  island  are  not  greatly  different  from  what 
they  were  when  we  went  there  three  years  ago.  It  would  appear  that 
all  sight  has  Ijeen  lost  of  the  fact  that  Cuban  laws  are  for  Cubans  and 
not  for  Americans.  It  may  be  whoUy  within  the  functions  of  a  tempo- 
rarily established  government  of  intervention  to  issue  regulations  which 
facilitate  the  necessary  work  of  an  administration.  This  would  include 
such  matters  as  the  proper  registration  of  births,  tlie  fixing  of  sakiries, 
the  obligation  to  contract  for  all  ])ul)li<5  work,  the  ({uarantino  of  immi- 
grants during  the  fever  season,  and  all  the  numerous  minor  instances  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  purely  administrative  processes.     It  is  dillicult, 
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however,  to  find  any  justification  for  many  radical  changes  which  have 
been  introduced  by  methods  which,  at  their  best,  are  greatly  confusing. 

But  our  most  serious  fault  is  one  which  will  fall  with  perhaps  over- 
powering weight  upon  our  successors.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
ignored  all  of  Cuba's  past  history,  and  have  essayed  political  and  admin- 
istrative reform  when  what  was  imperatively  needed  was  industrial  re- 
habilitation and  economic  prosperity.  Few  laws  or  orders  have  been 
issued  looking  toward  the  correction  of  that  unsatisfactory  and  unwhole- 
some economic  condition  which  has  been  the  fundamental  cause  of  all 
Cuban  revolutions,  and  only  a  minimum  amount  of  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose.  Our  first  duty  to  the  Cuban  people  directly, 
and  to  our  own  best  interests  only  less  directly,  has  been  woefully 
ignored.  After  three  years  of  absolute  control,  arbitrarily  exercised  by 
American  officials,  Cuba  is  poorer  than  she  has  been  at  any  other  time 
within  the  last  eighty  years,  when  again  and  again  revolt  and  insurrec- 
tion have  sounded  the  Cuban  protest  against  oppressive  and  distressing 
economic  conditions. 

Almost  from  the  time  when  Cuban  conditions  began  to  take  on  some 
definite  shape,  in  place  of  the  general  chaos  which  existed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1899,  accounts  began  to  appear  describing  Cuba's  general  reha- 
bilitation. That  there  were  marked  changes  and  vast  improvements  is 
not  to  be  denied.  But  many  of  the  reports  of  increasing  prosperity,  for 
more  than  two  years,  have  been  misleading,  while  not  a  few  have  been 
distinctly  incorrect.  Cuba  has  been  quiet  and  orderly  not  because  of 
American  control,  but  because  quiet  and  order  are  among  the  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Cuban  people.  This  holds,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  contradiction  presented  by  frequent  and  prolonged  revolt.  It 
may  be  difficult  of  acceptance  to  those  who  do  not  fully  weigh  the  pro- 
voking cause  of  revolt.     It  remains,  however,  a  fact. 

With  the  coming  of  conditions  which  made  such  return  possible,  the 
Cuban  people  went  back  to  the  scenes  of  their  former  life,  and  sought 
the  reestablishment  of  their  destroyed  homes  and  their  devastated 
fields.  What  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  industrial  and  social  reha- 
bilitation has  been  done  by  the  individual  and  collective  efforts  of  the 
Cubans  themselves.  It  might  be  said,  almost  literally,  that  they  have 
done  this  without  any  aid  whatsoever  from  the  government  of  interven- 
tion. We  have  built  them  schoolhouses,  swept  their  streets,  maintained 
at  large  cost  an  almost  useless  police  force,  known  as  the  Rural  Guard, 
dredged  a  harbor  here,  and  built  a  lighthouse  there ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  Cuban  people,  the  agriculturists,  planter  and  peasant  alike,  have 
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been  left  to  their  own  devices.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen  Cuban 
peasants  scraping  a  shallow  fuiTow  in  the  ground  with  a  piece  of  bent 
iron  barrel  hoop  in  order  to  plant  a  little  seed,  and  have  seen  the  patient 
endurance  with  which,  destitute  of  resources  and  facilities,  the  Cuban 
people  have  labored  for  maintenance,  know  where  lies  the  credit  for 
what  has  been  accomplished. 

Whether  that  which  we  have  really  done  for  Cuba  and  the  Cuban 
people  shall  prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  them  and  to  ourselves  depends 
chiefly  upon  their  own  ability  to  do  for  themselves  what  we  have  failed 
to  do  for  them  and  toward  the  accomplishment  of  which  we  have  con- 
tributed little  or  nothing.  Cuba's  weal  or  woe  in  days  to  come  will 
depend  upon  her  industrial  prosperity.  The  determining  factor  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  development  of 
her  wonderful  resources. 

Sooner  or  later,  and  probably  at  no  distant  day,  Cuba  is  destined  to 
become  a  part  of  the  United  States.  The  annexation  of  the  island,  after 
she  shall  have  made  an  essay  of  such  independence  as  is  left  her  under 
the  terms  of  the  Piatt  Amendment,  will  be  the  completion  of  an  Ameri- 
can policy  of  a  hundred  years'  standing.  For  Cuba  to  find  her  full  in- 
dependence as  a  State  in  the  American  Union  would  be  the  richest 
legacy  which  could  fall  to  her  lot.  American  objection  to  such  an  out- 
come rests  in  a  lack  of  broad  acquaintance  with  Cuba  and  with  Cubans. 
It  rests  in  an  assumption  that  the  Cuban  population  consists  of  turbu- 
lent negroes,  controlled  by  more  turbulent  and  unscrupulous  politicians. 
Under  a  just  government  and  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity,  no  more  easily 
governed  jjeople  are  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Our  legacy  Uj  the  Cubans  is  a  compound  of  good  and  of  ill.  Of  the 
good  they  will  take  such  advantage  as  they  may.  The  ill  they  must 
strive  to  conect  as  best  they  can.  Theii-  resources  will  l)e  but  slender, 
and  the  demands  upon  th(jse  resources  will  be  great.  Had  the  American 
Congress,  during  the  early  days  of  its  present  session,  granted  the  trade 
rfelatiuns  which  the  Cul)ans  desired,  and  whicli  were  so  generally  a])- 
pnn-ed  by  both  the  press  and  the  peo])le  of  the  United  States,  wliat 
was  most  needed  in  Cuba,  a  market  for  her  j)roducts,  miglit  have  been 
included  in  the  li.st  of  legacies  which  stand  to  our  credit.  The  Cubans 
were  in  all  ways  justified  in  lioping  and  in  believing  tliat  their  a])plica- 
tion  for  favorable  trade  relations  would  be  granted.  When  there  were 
imj)osed  upon  them  the  conditions  of  the  I'latt  Amendment,  so  unac- 
ceptable to  them,  asHurances,  at  least,  of  due  attention  to  their  economic 
needs  were  made  a  ^^art  of  the  terms  of  the  exchange.     Cuba  accepted 
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the  terms  and  delivered  the  goods.  Her  Convention  voted  to  adopt  the 
Piatt  Amendment.  When  she  asked  for  what  was  tantamount  to  the 
fulfilment  of  an  unwritten  contract,  payment  was  denied  her. 

The  ability  of  the  new  government  to  cope  with  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  legacy  of  the  government  of  intervention  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  done,  during  the  period  of  inter- 
vention, to  train  the  Cubans  in  the  work  of  self-government.  Whatever 
may  be  the  belief  at  home,  it  is  known  in  Cuba,  where  it  is  proved  by 
the  records,  that  the  methods  of  government  there  exercised  have  been 
those  of  a  military  dictator,  and  not  those  of  a  competent  instructor  in 
those  methods  and  processes  which  would  enable  people  unpractised  and 
unskilled  in  self-government  to  carry  their  political  burden  when  the 
time  should  come  for  them  to  bear  it. 

The  condition  upon  which  the  United  States  grants  to  Cuba  a  barely 
nominal  independence  is  that  she  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  "  stable 
government "  capable  of  assuming  and  fulfilling  the  conditions  assumed 
by  the  United  States,  for  her  account,  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The 
basis  of  all  stable,  orderly,  and  responsible  government  lies  in  a  prosperous 
and  a  contented  people.  To-day,  after  more  than  three  years  of  American 
government,  Cuba's  people  are  not  contented,  and  they  are  in  no  way 
prosperous.  It  is  admitted  that  the  island,  as  a  whole,  is  poorer  to-day 
than  at  any  time  in  her  previous  history.  The  fact  is  unpalatable,  but 
it  is  a  fact.  Schools,  clean  streets,  beautiful  city  parks,  and  financial 
honesty  are  of  incalculable  value  in  the  administration  of  a  state ;  and 
those  items  loom  prominently  upon  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  account 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  Upon  the  debit  side  we  find  the 
record  of  law  courts  which  are  as  inefficient  as  they  were  on  the  day  of 
our  occupation,  and  the  record  of  an  economic  condition  which  is  full 
of  promise  of  immediate  and  widespread  disaster. 

The  new  government  of  Cuba  may  succeed  in  struggling  painfully 
through  its  infancy  until  new  conditions  of  its  own  creation  shall  give 
it  a  fuller  measure  of  vitality.  It  may  find  itself  early  stifled  by  the 
burdensome  conditions  imposed  upon  it  by  its  guardian.  Should  dis- 
aster come,  should  failure  be  its  lot,  honest  Americans  should  not  cavil 
at  Cuban  mishap  and  lay  the  blame  at  the  door  of  Cuban  incapacity. 
Heed  should  be  given  to  the  debit  as  well  as  to  the  credit  side  of  Amer- 
ica's bequests  to  her  ward ;  and  if  failure  comes,  a  due  measure  of  respon- 
sibility for  that  failure  should  be  laid  where  it  properly  belongs — to  the 
debit  entries  in  the  account  of  our  legacy  to  the  Cuban  Republic. 

Albert  G.  Robinson. 


JAPAN'S   MISSION   IN   THE   FAR   EAST. 

Pretentious  as  may  seem  the  title  of  this  article,  prophecy  is  not 
my  object.  The  correction  of  some  misrepresentations  in  the  West  as 
to  Japan's  future  intentions  is  the  principal  aim  of  this  paper. 

The  age  of  militarism  is  not  yet  gone.  That  the  martial  spirit  is 
still  the  dominant  quality  of  modern  nations  is  well  exemplified  by  their 
erstwhile  manner  of  treating  Japan,  and  by  the  interpretation  they  now 
put  on  her  future  mission.  Her  thirty  years  of  peaceful  progress  in  civ- 
ilization —  the  sweeping  reforms,  political,  social,  legal,  educational,  and 
economic,  accomplished  in  the  three  decades  of  the  Meiji  —  availed  but 
little  to  raise  the  estimation  of  "  heathen  Japan  "  in  the  eyes  of  Christen- 
dom. These  reforms  were  only  instrumental  in  earning  for  her  the  unen- 
viable reputation  of  combining  "  the  nimbleness  of  the  monkey  and  the 
imitativeness  of  the  parrot. "  Her  demand  to  be  treated  as  an  equal  with 
civilized  powers  was  met  by  thinly  veiled,  if  not  open,  derision.  It 
was  only  when  the  Japanese  sword  had  tested  its  metal  at  Ping- Tang 
and  Kin-Chow,  when  the  sons  of  Nippon,  by  a  brilliant  charge,  had 
stormed  the  supposed  impregnable  fort  of  Port  Arthm-,  and  when  the 
cruisers  of  the  Mikado  had  made  havoc  among  the  ii-onclads  of  Kuang 
Hsii,  off  the  Yalu,  that  the  true  merit  of  Japan  began  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  West. 

The  admiration  of  Western  nations  for  Japan  was,  however,  still 
much  guarded.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  they  consented  to  look 
upon  Oriental  Japan  as  their  ec^ual.  It  was  only  when  another  oppor- 
tunity had  l)een  offered  to  the  Japanese,  in  tlie  crusading  episode  of 
1900,  to  exhibit  their  sujKirb  courage  in  defending  the  legations  and  in 
blowing  up  and  scaling  the  walls  of  Tientsin  and  Peking,  and,  what  was 
more  important,  to  show  their  excellent  discipline,  as  well  as  their  hu- 
manity and  justice,  that  tlie  i)rou(leHt  and  most  conservative  of  Christian 
fxjwers  broke  away  from  hitv  traditional  jxJicy  of  sjjendid  isolation  and 
johied  in  an  alliance  with  "  Yellow  Japan,"  and  that  the  world  viewed 
this  union  without  its  senst;  of  ]iro])riety  })eing  olfendcHl.  It  was,  then, 
only  after  Japan  had  demonstraUMl  ]utr  bravery  and  elliciency  on  the 
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field  of  battle  that  she  was  allowed  by  modern  nations  the  full-fledged 
honor  of  a  civilized  power. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  Western  nations,  Japan  seems  to  have 
another  warlike  mission.  In  cm-rent  literature  there  crop  out  every 
now  and  then  utterances  that  portend  a  military  cai-eer  for  Japan.  In 
the  "Contemporary  Keview  "  for  March,  1902, a  writer  from  the  "China 
station  "  maps  out  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  Japan  and  Eussia  in 
their  future  struggles,  surveys  their  military  and  naval  operations,  and 
foretells  a  time  when  the  theatre  of  naval  warfare  will  be  transfeiTed 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic !  An  American  senator 
from  Indiana  predicts,  with  the  prophetic  authority  of  an  Isaiah,  that 
"the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  is  as  certain  as  the  future  is  certain." 

This  conviction  of  a  coming  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  seems 
to  have  taken  a  very  strong  hold  of  the  mind  of  Christendom.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  It  sprang  naturally  from  the  historical  results 
of  the  China-Japan  war,  when  Russia  drove  out  Japan  from  the  Liao- 
Tung  peninsula  and  cosily  posed  on  the  very  spot  from  which  she  had 
dislocated  her  rival  a  couple  of  years  before,  and  partly  from  the  seeming 
conflict  of  interests  between  these  powers  in  Korea  and  the  adjoining 
Asiatic  mainland.  That  Japan  since  the  war  has  doubled  her  army  and 
increased  her  navy  almost  fourfold  has  seemed  to  the  West  conclusive 
evidence  that  she  is  preparing  for  an  inevitable  struggle  with  her  foe. 
Russia  has  thus  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Western  prophets,  the  target 
of  Japan's  wax"like  ambition. 

Tliis  Western  interpretation  of  Japan's  ambitions  and  intentions  is 
not  only  erroneous  and  misleading  but  detrimental  to  the  development 
of  commerce  and  industry;  for  it  prevents  the  free  movement  of  capital 
from  the  West,  and  the  inauguration  of  many  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  Far  East.  No  capitalist  will  feel  safe  in  investing  his 
capital,  or  in  embarking  on  a  new  enterprise,  in  a  country  which  is  ex- 
pected soon  to  enter  into  a  death  struggle  with  a  formidable  foe.  Thus 
the  commercial  and  industrial  fields  which  await  exploitation  at  the  hands 
of  the  enterprising  merchants  of  the  West,  and  promise  returns  now 
unrealized  at  home,  are  left  unexplored. 

It  is  Japan's  firm  conviction  that  the  modern  nations,  although 
sending  forth  missionaries  by  thousands  to  foreign  lands  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  holding  now  and  then  such  conferences  as  that  of 
The  Hague,  are  at  heart  militant  and  aggi-essive.  She  believes,  conse- 
quently, that  in  order  to  hold  her  position  among  them  a  proper  military 
equipment  is  necessary ;  and  she  is  thus  driven  to  arm  herself  with  the 
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efi&cient  weapons  of  modern  warfare.  Had  the  case  with  Western  na- 
tions been  otherwise,  Japan  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  much  of 
her  militaiy  expenditure,  which  is  taxing  her  exchequer  heavily  and 
sapping  her  revenues  for  purposes  not  altogether  desirable. 

The  object,  then,  of  Japan's  military  equipment  is  purely  defensive, 
that  is  to  say,  for  her  own  self-preservation,  for  the  safeguarding  of  her 
interests  in  the  Far  East,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  her  position  in  the 
world.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth  than  the  statement  that 
Japan's  aim  is  to  carry  her  arms  to  the  heart  of  Asia  and  establish  her 
rule  there,  or  to  drive  back  the  Eussians  from  then*  proper  strongholds 
on  the  Pacific.  Should  Russia  confine  herself  to  her  proper  sphere  of 
action  in  the  Pacific  borderlands  —  and  she  seems  by  the  late  Manchurian 
Convention  to  have  come  to  this  sound  sense  —  Japan  has  no  reason  to 
object  to  her  having  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

The  peaceful  intention  of  Japan,  on  which  I  have  been  dwelling, 
has  lately  been  emphasized  by  Marquis  Ito  in  his  manifesto  ^  to  the 
party  he  leads  —  the  Seiyu-Kwai.     He  says : 

In  view  of  the  growing  sympathy  and  interdependence  which  unite  the  nations 
together  in  peaceful  relations ;  in  view  of  the  increasing  efforts  of  each  civilized 
power  to  excel  its  fellows  in  promoting  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  cause  of  progress; 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  indisputiible  fact  that  the  focus  of  international  com- 
petition is  steadily  moving  toward  the  Pacific,  where,  owing  to  her  geographical  and 
historical  position,  Japan  is  destined  to  play  an  extremely  important  part;  in  view 
of  all  these  facts,  I  consider  it,  gentlemen,  a  matter  of  great  and  urgent  moment  for 
our  statesmen  to  strive  loyally  and  patriotically  for  the  preservation  of  the  prestige 
which  our  common  country  has  won,  and  for  her  maintenance  in  the  new  position, 
in  which,  owing  to  the  turn  events  are  now  taking,  she  will  soon  find  herself, 

A  healthy  and  judicious  development  of  the  body  politic  being  the  first  requisite 
of  national  strength  in  this  competitive  march  forward,  our  party  must  endeavor  to 
secure  progress  based  solidly  on  the  terra  firma  of  intellectual  and  material  resources. 

A  more  specific  and  significant  remark  of  Marquis  Ito  on  the  subject 
imder  consideration  is  to  Ije  fcjund  among  liis  utterances  during  his  late 
world  tour.     At  the  banquet  given  in  liis  honor  in  New  York,  he  said: 

I  believe  I  am  not  saying  t<x>  much  when  I  say  that  we  are  the  only  people  in 
the  Orient  who  properly  understand  the  import  and  significance  of  the  two  civili/a- 
tions  [the  Western  and  th(,'  Chinese] ;  and  I  consider  it  a  noble  mission  of  our  country 
to  try  to  play  a  part  in  the  future  maintenance  of  the  peace;  of  the  Orient.  I  feel  it 
our  duty  to  play  an  "honest  broker  "in  the  coming  conUut  of  diametrically  opposed 
cultures. 

Let  U8  examine  whether  this  i(l(!a  of  .Jajjan's  mission  in  the  Far 
East,  t<j   act   as  an   "  honest  broker "  Ixitween  the  two   diametrically 

>  Issued  on  April  4,  1902. 
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opposed  cultures,  that  of  the  West  and  that  of  China,  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  much  discussed  China 
problem. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  Treaty  of  Nanking, 
when  China  was  forqially  opened  to  foreign  intercourse.  During  the 
succeeding  decades,  manifold  Western  influences  —  commercial,  religious, 
official,  and  material  —  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  China  for  her 
conversion  to  Western  ideas.  Not  a  few  Chinese  ports  have  been  opened 
to  foreign  trade,  and  a  number  of  enterprising  and  cultured  foreign  mer- 
chants have  come  in  touch  with  the  Chinese.  The  volume  of  commerce 
itself  has  increased  from  a  mere  trifle  to  $250,000,000  yearly.  Out  of 
fishing  villages  and  "  a  congeries  of  cabbage  patches "  have  sprung  up  in 
China  many  flourishing  centres  of  commerce.  The  modern  revolution- 
izing machines  —  telegraphs,  steamships,  and  railroads  —  have  also  been 
introduced  to  some  extent.  Thousands  of  missionaries,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  minister  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Chinese.  Millions  of  money  have  been  ungrudgingly  spent 
for  the  propagation  of  Christian  doctrines.  Men  of  no  mean  mental 
calibre  have  been  sent  out  to  represent  the  different  nations  at  the  Court 
of  Peking.  They,  too,  have  endeavored  to  exert  their  influence  on  the 
Chinese  as  best  they  could. 

But  what  is  the  net  result  of  all  these  mighty  efforts  of  the  West  in  re- 
gard to  the  Chinese  ?  "  Sixty  years  of  treaty  relations  have  culminated 
in  the  Boxer  movement  of  1900 ! "  China,  after  all,  remains  at  heart  ob- 
durate as  ever  against  Western  influences.  Her  contempt  of  Western 
civilization  and  her  hatred  of  the  foreigners  have  abated  not  a  whit  since 
the  time  she  was  forced  at  the  cannon's  mouth  to  hold  intercourse  with 
them.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  China  rose  against  the  world  with 
the  political  programme,  "to  stamp  out  Christianity,  and  to  expel  the 
foreigners."  Even  to-day  China  would  gladly  bid  farewell,  if  she  could, 
to  all  foreigners,  and  leave  standing  not  a  stone  that  supports  modern 
civilization.  While  her  island  neighbor,  similar  in  race,  religion, 
culture,  customs,  and  manners,  has  within  the  same  cycle  undergone  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  things  "seen  and  unseen,"  and  performed 
the  magic  feat  of  a  new  birth  by  welcoming  the  Western  culture,  China 
still  hates  the  latter  and  obstinately  refuses  to  receive  its  baptism.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  these  two  totally  different  phenomena  ?  We  must 
leave  it  to  the  future  historian  of  Asiatic  nations  to  explain  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  such  a  divergence  of  action  between  China  and 
Japan.     For  the  present  let  us  be  satisfied  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
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reasons  which  make  the  Chinese  abhor  the  introduction  of  the  Western 
civilization,  and  which  aggravate  their  hatred  of  the  foreigners. 

The  first  fact  that  confronts  us  is  the  unbounded  pride  of  the  Chi- 
nese, begotten  of  the  consciousness  of  the  extraordinary  longevity  and 
glorious  past  of  their  country.  This  is  rather  sentimental,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  powerful  element  in  determining  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
toward  the  foreigners.  China  saw  her  foundation  stone  laid  before  the 
Pyramids  were  built.  She  had  already  developed  her  own  civilization, 
her  admirable  ethics,  her  voluminous  literature,  and  her  practical  art, 
with  a  modicum  of  science,  when  the  ancestors  of  modern  Anglo-Saxons 
were  roving  with  painted  faces  in  the  woods  and  swamps  of  Scandinavia. 
She  had  blessed  with  the  fruits  of  her  civilization  the  inhabitants  of  neigh- 
boring lands.  Her  mighty  sceptre  had  often  held  sway  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Asia,  and  had  sometimes  extended  its  authority  even  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  To  her,  the  emissaries  of  European  monarchs 
had  often  done  the  homage  of  the  "kowtow ";  at  her  feet  the  Slavs,  the 
ancestors  of  the  modern  Russians,  had  knelt,  and  had  been  wont  for 
centuries  to  pay  tribute.  During  her  lifetime  she  has  witnessed  king- 
doms and  empires  rise  and  fall.  From  Egypt,  China's  only  compeer  as 
regards  age,  to  Rome,  the  path  of  history  is  strewn  with  the  ruins  of 
nations.  Nay,  even  the  splendor  of  some  modern  nations  is  already 
waning.  Amidst  such  a  wreck  of  nations,  China  still  stands  immutable. 
It  is  true  that  Cliina  has  undergone  many  revolutions  and  changes  of 
dynasties,  and  has  sometimes  been  conquered  by  foreigners;  but  she 
"has  invariably  absorbed  the  foreign  elements  into  her  own  civilization, 
and  obliged  them  to  observe  her  traditions  and  laws." 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  China  gazes  complacently  on  her  glorious 
past,  and  almost  lives  in  it?  Is  it  surprising  that  this  recollection  of 
her  past  greatness,  cultivated  with  almost  religious  zeal,  engenders  within 
her  a  dislike  for  change,  and  breeds  a  boundless  national  self-conceit, 
the  mother  of  ignorance  and  the  enemy  of  progress?  Is  it  surprising, 
further,  that  the  arrogance  of  modern  youngsters  who  scorn  the  idea  of 
China's  seniority  as  a  nation,  who  acknowledge  in  her  almost  nothing 
that  is  worthy,  who  mock  and  jest  at  her  habits  and  manners,  who 
override  her  in  a  manner  almost  unprecedented  —  is  it  surj)rising  that 
this  arrogance  exasperates  Ih.t  and  is  rofjuited  with  disgust  and  hatred? 

Let  iLS  further  consider  the  traditional  policy  of  tlie  Chinese  nilers 
and  the  interests  involved  in  upholding  the  present  system  of  adminis- 
tration and  of  swiety.  The  Chinese  Emperor,  although  shrouded  in 
overawing  sacredness  and  hallowed  with  mysterious  dignity  as  the  Sou 
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of  Heaven,  does  not  command  even  a  tithe  of  that  supreme  respect  and 
most  heartfelt  loyalty  of  his  people  paid  to  the  sovereign  of  the  Land  of 
the  Kising  Sun.  The  political  weakness  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  when 
he  endeavors  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Manchu  supporters  of 
the  throne,  in  carrying  out  the  measures  repugnant  to  them,  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  present  Emperor  Kuang-Hsu.  Well  mean- 
ing man  as  he  is,  and  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  he  adopts 
a  drastic  method  of  reform,  and,  by  inviting  the  assistance  of  such  re- 
formers as  Kang  Yu  Wei,  tries  to  sweep  away  the  accumulated  abuses. 
He  is  soon  swamped,  however,  by  the  tide  of  reactionary  movement,  and 
finds  his  pereon  a  prisoner  and  the  sovereign  power  again  transferred  to 
that  wily,  strong-willed  woman  Regent,  the  incarnation  of  conservative 
ideas.  For  in  his  measures  Kuang  Hsli  has  been  running  counter  to  the 
traditional  policy  of  his  ancestors,  who,  with  the  brave  Manchus,  after 
conquering  China  about  three  hundi^ed  years  ago,  made  it  their  policy 
to  exclude  the  foreigners  as  much  as  possible  lest  they  "  should  be  tempted 
to  snatch  their  prey  from  them,"  and  to  keep  out  the  foreign  influences 
lest,  by  educating  the  people  and  opening  their  eyes,  they  might  act  as  a 
leaven  to  foment  the  native  insurrection. 

Modern  reform,  however,  is  averse  not  only  to  the  Manchus,  but  to 
the  Mandarins,  both  Manchu  and  Chinese,  who,  as  a  class,  wield  a  power 
not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  samurai  of  Old  Japan  or  the  military  class 
of  modem  Russia.  These  Mandarins,  from  the  Grand  Secretaries  of 
Peking  to  the  humblest  district  officers,  are  democratic  in  origin.  They 
have  had  to  pass  the  same  portal  of  competitive  civil  examination,  which 
is  equally  open  to  aU.  They  form,  however,  when  once  admitted  to  the 
ranks,  a  distinct  class,  united  by  common  sentiment,  common  thought, 
and  common  interest.  They  have  drunk  at  the  same  fountain  of  learning ; 
their  classics,  their  history,  their  literatm^e,  and  their  poets  have  taught 
them  all  the  same  philosophy  of  life,  the  same  art  of  living,  the  same 
mode  of  expression,  and  the  same  ideals.  They  have  passed  through 
the  same  trials,  and  have  tasted  the  same  bitterness  of  the  dungeon-Hke 
ceU  of  the  examination  haU.  But,  having  once  succeeded  in  the  exam- 
ination, they  have  all  been  crowned  with  laurels ;  their  names  have  been 
written  in  marked  characters  on  the  temples  of  learning ;  and  they  have 
been  honored  with  banquets  and  festivals  not  only  by  their  families  and 
friends,  but  by  their  native  towns  and  districts.  Thus  their  character  is 
moulded  on  the  same  model,  and  their  thoughts  run  in  the  same  channel. 

Not  only  do  common  culture,  common  occupation,  and  common  duty 
bind  the  Mandarins  together,  but  the  common  method  of  subsistence 
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gives  them  a  vital  interest  in  upholding  the  system  of  Mandarinism. 
After  their  successful  examination,  better  than  all  the  honors  showered 
upon  them  is  the  ofi&cial  appointment ;  for  the  position  is  the  source 
of  all  riches.  Though  the  proper  emolument  of  office  is  but  a  trifle,  these 
Mandarins  find  their  purses  swelling  every  day  through  bribes,  squeezes, 
and  exactions.  The  shabby  student  of  yesterday  becomes  the  millionaire 
of  to-day.  Thus  corruption,  at  first  felt  as  a  necessity,  comes  to  be  prac- 
tised as  a  fine  art ;  and  "  from  the  palace  at  Peking,  through  the  provin- 
cial seats  of  government  into  the  yamens  of  the  smallest  officials  in  remote 
country  districts,  there  flows  a  constant  stream  of  unutterable  corruption." 
The  official  conscience,  thus  stifled,  breeds  every  sort  of  vice ;  and  the 
Mandarinism  of  to-day  stands  before  the  world  as  the  best  model  of  cor- 
ruption, the  best  organized  system  of  squeeze. 

Not  only  are  these  Mandarins  thus  corrupted  in  their  hearts,  but 
their  minds  are  completely  stunted  by  antiquated  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
literature.  However  expert  they  may  be  in  literary  style  and  penman- 
ship, and  however  well  versed  in  their  lore,  they  have  not  learned  even 
the  rudimentary  lessons  of  modern  knowledge.  Geography,  history,  the 
achievements  of  modern  science,  the  lessons  of  political  economy,  and 
all  the  useful  and  practical  knowledge  which  builds  up  the  modern  civil- 
ization are  ignored  by  the  Chinese  Mandarins. 

To  the  Mandarins  above  described,  how  will  sound  the  trumpet  of 
modern  civilization,  which  is  but  the  death-note  of  their  conuption? 
Will  they  welcome  with  open  hand  that  scientific  knowledge  and  those 
moral  ideas  which,  unless  they  learn  them — and  by  so  learning  unlearn  al- 
most all  that  they  have  already  learned  —  will  be  completely  fatal  to  their 
prestige  ?  WUl  tliey  welcome  the  weapon  which  is  to  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  the  system  which  is  the  means  of  their  subsistence  and  power? 

And  this  dislike  of  the  ruling  class  of  China  for  the  Westerners  is 
aggravated  to  a  great  degiee  by  the  meth(jds  of  the  latter  in  dealing  with 
the  Chinese.  Their  manner  of  procedure,  in  their  propagandism  of  their 
own  civilization,  has  hitherto  been,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  rude  and 
inconsiderate.  Not  to  sjieak  of  the  seizure  of  many  strategical  points 
of  China  by  modem  nations  for  their  ])olitical  ])urposes,  they  have 
mapped  out  the  whole  of  the  Celestial  Kmpiie  into  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  "spheres  of  influence  "  or  "spheres  of  interc'st  "  for  their  exploita- 
tion. Not  only  do  they  insist  upon  the  furtherance  of  their  material 
interests  in  this  high-handed  manner,  hut  they  must  also  iniiMKse  u])on 
the  Chinese  their  religion  and  idiosync^rasies,  ])ossi})ly  at  the  [xjint  of  the 

bayonet.     The  Westerners  do  not  care  "  whether  they  offend  the  pmju- 
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dices  or  even  the  sanctity  of  Chinese  tradition."  Their  religion  and 
ci\'ilization  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Chinese ;  hence  the  latter  must 
have  them,  whether  thev  like  it  or  not. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  civilizations  are  diametrically  oppoeed  to 
each  other.  The  foundation  of  Western  society,  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  built  up,  its  whole  social  structure  —  all  these  stand  in  a  marked 
contrast  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  imit  of  Western  society  is  the  in- 
dividual; that  of  China  is  the  family.  The  principles  that  guide  the 
Chinese  society  are  filial  piety,  submission  to  authority,  reverence  for  the 
past,  respect  for  age  and  seniority,  and,  I  may  add,  faithfulness  to  friends 
and  good-will  to  neighbors.  The  watchwords  of  Western  society  —  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fraternity  —  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of 
the  Chinese,  except  certain  phases  of  the  last.  The  principles  of  West- 
ern Liberalism,  which,  after  many  struggles,  brought  forth  modem  so- 
ciety, stand  in  complete  antagonism  to  the  patriarchal  theory  of  state 
and  family,  to  the  politico-ethical  teachings  of  Confucius,  which  are  the 
woof  and  warp  of  Chinese  society. 

Western  Liberalism  is  in  its  nature  entirely  subversive  of  Chinese 
society,  as  it  was  found  to  be  of  the  mediaeval  society  of  Europe.  The 
type  of  citizen  who  is  most  punctilious  in  bm-ning  incense  at  the  altar 
of  his  ancestors ;  who  makes  it  his  foremost  duty  to  attend  and  care  for 
his  living  parents,  and,  when  they  are  dead,  to  mourn  over  them  at  their 
tombs  for  three  long  years,  according  to  Mencius ;  who  pays  supreme 
respect  to  his  masters  and  authority;  who  proves  faithful  to  his  friends 
—  this  is  the  most  "  winning  type  "  in  the  Chinese  society.  If  not  pro- 
vided with  other  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  a  man  of  this  character 
wiU.  be  scoffed  at  in  the  Western  world  as  a  "dunce  "  and  a  "fooL"  On 
the  other  hand,  a  typical  Westerner,  with  tremendous  vital  energy  for 
individual  development,  bold  in  his  enterprises  both  in  the  sphere  of 
action  and  in  the  realm  of  thought,  breaking  himself  loose  from  prece- 
dent, and  achieving  for  himself  fame  and  wealth  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment  in  China.     Such  a  man  would  be  socially  ostracized. 

Between  minds  so  differentlv  constituted,  between  societies  so  differ- 
ently  built  up,  mutual  understanding,  stiU.  more  mutual  appreciation, 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  possibility.  Without  a  bridge,  the 
chasm  between  these  two  civilizations  is  too  deep  and  difficult  to  cross. 
"Would  the  two  antagonistic  forces  be  able  to  sympathize  with  and  un- 
derstand each  other  without  there  being  somebody  to  act  as  mediator 
between  the  two  ?  "  asks  Marquis  Ito.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  mission  of 
Japan  to  act  as  an  "  honest  broker "  between  these  two  opposed  cultures  ? 
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She  has  studied  both  and  knows  both.  Cannot  China  approach  the  Wes- 
tern civilization  more  easily  through  Japan  than  by  herself  or  by  being 
coerced  by  the  Westerners  ?  Cannot  the  West  learn  of  China  better  and 
more  easily  through  the  interpretation  of  Japan  than  by  knocking  its 
head  against  the  inscrutable  ?     Captain  Mahan  says : 

It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  we  may  not  see  in  Japan  the  pre- 
pared soil  whence  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  having  taken  root,  may  spring  up  and 
grow  to  the  great  tree,  the  view  of  which  may  move  the  continental  communities  of 
Asia  to  seek  the  same  regenerating  force  for  their  own  renewal.  ...  In  Japan,  and  as 
yet  in  Japan  alone,  do  we  find  the  Asiatic  welcoming  European  culture,  in  which, 
if  a  tree  may  fairly  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  is  to  be  found  the  best  prospect  for  the 
himian  race  to  realize  the  conditions  most  conducive  to  its  happiness  —  personal  lib- 
erty, in  due  combination  with  restraints  of  law  sufficient  to,  but  not  in  excess  of, 
the  requirements  of  the  general  welfare. 

Is  it  too  presumptuous  to  say  that,  by  the  politico-ethical  teach- 
ings of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  by  the  subtle  metaphysics  of  Budd- 
hism, by  the  literary  productions  of  her  poets  and  authors,  by  the  prin- 
ciples £ind  practices  of  feudalism,  and,  most  of  all,  by  her  late  adoption 
of  Western  culture,  in  short,  by  the  peculiar  historical  evolution  of  the 
past,  Japan  has  trained  herself  to  play  in  the  Far  East  the  important  role 
of  a  mediator  between  the  forces  of  the  East  and  the  West?  If  such 
be  the  case,  is  it  not  a  clear  duty  of  the  enlightened  public  of  the  West 
to  give  Japan  a  free  hand  in  the  reorganization  of  China,  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Sick  Man  of  the  Far  East? 

Among  the  signs  of  the  time,  we  learn  with  joy  of  "the  marked  rap- 
prochement "  of  China  with  Japan.  Although  we  are  not  so  optimistic 
about  the  awakening  of  China,  which  has  been  so  often  heralded  in  the 
world  only  to  show  that  the  announcement  was  premature,  yet  China 
seems  now  at  last  to  be  oj)ening  her  eyes.  At  such  an  auspicious  mo- 
ment, nothing  is  more  likely  to  injure  the  cause  of  progress  than  the 
international  jealousies  which  "  strike  an  ever-dominant  note  "  in  the 
council  of  nations.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  idea  of  tlio  famous  "Yel- 
low Peril,"  with  which  Professor  C.  H.  Pearson  once  startled  Christen- 
dom, and  which  has  seized  it  like  a  nightmare.  The  argument  is  almost 
too  silly  to  call  for  refutation.  But  the  ghost  of  Ciesar  still  pursues  the 
West;  and  not  a  few  still  dream  in  their  visions  tliat  Japan,  if  left  to 
herself,  will  so  reorganize  China,  and  so  cpiicken  with  military  vigor  the 
400,000,000  inhabitants  of  tliat  country,  tliat  they  will  once  more  rc- 
])eat  the  raids  of  Oenghis  Khan  or  Tamerlane.  Tliat  tliis  "military 
Yellow  Peril"  is  purely  a  ]»liantoni,  that  such  an  i(l(*a  has  no  ])la('e  in 
the  head  of  Japan,  is  demonstrated,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  by 
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the  dignified  reply  of  the  Japanese  Emperor  to  the  absurd  proposal  of  the 
Celestial  Emperor  "to  make  common  cause  with  China,"  when  she  was 
in  deep  water  in  1900. 

Such,  however,  is  the  strength  of  race  antipathy  and  jealousy  among 
nations,  and  such  the  profoimd  ignorance  of  the  West  about  Japan's 
ideals  and  hopes,  that  an  argument  of  this  kind  is  often  used,  and  effec- 
tively too,  to  thwart  Japan's  plans  in  China,  and  thus  obstruct  her  progress 
in  the  line  of  civilization.  This  is  the  argument  Eussia  effectively  used  in 
persuading  France  and  Germany  to  form  the  Triple  Alliance.  This  is  the 
weapon  which  nearly  brought  destruction  upon  the  heads  of  foreign  min- 
isters in  the  siege  of  Peking,  through  the  reluctance  shown  by  the  modem 
nations  in  confiding  to  Japan  the  work  of  relief.  This  is  the  plea  used  to 
justify  the  continued  refusal  to  give  Japan  a  fi'ee  hand  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  China.  Many  writers  on  the  Eastern  Question,  from  Mr. 
Henry  Xorman  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  have  frankly  acknowledged  that  "the 
only  people  capable  of  breathing  new  political  life  into  the  subjects  of 
the  Bogdykhan  are  the  Japs,  who  imderstand  the  f»eople  and  have  ex- 
perience of  the  process."  But  these  writers  have  hitherto  invariably 
qualified  their  admission  by  adding  that  "  the  other  powers,  however, 
would  never  consent  to  entrust  them  with  such  a  mission."  VThj  should 
such  be  the  case  ?  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  English  statesmen  that 
they  have  first  realized  the  significance  of  this  mission,  and  that,  by 
forming  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  they  will  allow  fak  play  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  regenerating  China.  China,  after  the  exp^erience  of 
haK  a  ce'ntiu-y  of  foreign  intercourse,  is  still  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
nations.  Before  it  is  too  late,  before  the  modern  nations  find  themselves 
"in  as  deep  a  fog  as  they  were  "  in  1900,  it  behooves  them  to  confide  the 
solution  of  the  Chinese  puzzle  to  those  who  are  capable  of  sohing  it. 
Most  of  all,  it  is  high  time  to  understand  clearly  that  the  mission  of 
Japan  does  not  lie  in  promoting  war  but  in  maintaining  peace  in  the 
Orient  and  in  acting  as  an  "  honest  broker  "  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  T.  Iyenaga. 
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For  more  than  ten  years  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  awaken  in- 
terest in  the  necessity  of  providing  greater  freedom  in  the  work  of  the 
public  schools.  The  effort  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  work  of 
the  higher  grades,  and  more  elasticity  in  the  method  of  classification  in 
all  the  grades,  was  made  because  of  a  conviction  that  American  children 
have  a  right  to  expect,  in  the  higher  grades,  work  suited  to  their  tastes 
and  needs,  and  in  aU  the  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  the 
freedom  to  go  forward  as  far  and  as  fast  as  individual  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity will  permit.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  ideal  upon  which  our 
Republic  is  founded. 

In  their  failure  to  provide  properly  for  the  individual  differences  of 
children,  more  than  in  any  other  respect,  our  public  schools  are  open  to 
serious  criticism.  While  in  every  other  line  they  are  increasing  in  effi- 
ciency at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  in  their  method  of  grading  and  promot- 
ing they  have  not  departed  very  far  from  the  Procrustean  bed  of  grades, 
instituted  by  Sturm,  at  Strasburg,  365  years  ago. 

The  decree  of  the  demon  of  uniformity  seems  to  have  been :  "  In  to- 
gether, aU  together,  on  together,  out  together."  As  this  decree  menaces 
the  intellectual  life  of  aU  pupils,  shortens  the  school  life  of  many,  and 
makes  pupil-drivers  out  of  those  who,  but  for  it,  could  be  teachers  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  set  it  aside.  Can 
any  one  produce  a  reasonable  excuse  for  this  sacrifice  of  pupils  and 
teachers  upon  the  altar  of  uniformity  ? 

That  the  })lighting  effect  of  the  usual  plan  upon  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  is  generally  appreciated  by  thoughtful  educators  becomes  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  replies  to  a  nunil)er  of  (piestions  ])oaiing  on  this 
subject  sent  out  some  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  L'nited  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  U)  the  school  superintendents  of  several  luin- 
dred  cities.  To  these  (juestions  505  answers  were  received.  As  these 
answers  came  from  those  who  knew  exactly  what  was  going  on  in  the 
schofjls,  and  who  were  largely  res]K)nsi})le  for  the  methods  of  organization 
in  common  use,  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  conclusions  readied  can- 
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not  fail  to  be  of  advantage  in  the  study  of  this  important  problem.    The 
questions  and  answers  were  as  follows : 

1.  "Is  it  sufficient  to  classify  with  intervals  of  a  year's  work  in 
grade  of  advancement  between  the  classes,  or  ought  the  intervals  to  be 
made  as  small  as  can  be  done  and  secure  classes  of  the  normal  size  —  say 
twenty  to  thirty  pupils  in  each  ? " 

Less  than  fourteen  per  cent  favored  the  class  interval  of  a  year.  Why, 
then,  was  it  in  use  in  the  majority  of  the  schools?  It  is  claimed,  with 
truth,  that  some  boards  of  education  prevent  their  superintendents  from 
doing  what  they  know  to  be  best.  Is  it  not  time  that  those  in  charge 
of  the  schools  should  be  left  free  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
children  ? 

2.  "Is  it  the  natural  effect  of  classifying  with  intervals  of  a  year  or 
more  between  classes,  that  the  bright  pupils  are  held  back  and  not  given 
work  enough  to  develop  their  capacity,  while  the  teacher  is  obliged  to 
expend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  the  slow  and  less  competent  pupils  ? " 

Less  than  seven  per  cent  answered  "  No "  to  this  question.  Not 
seven  per  cent  of  the  565  dared  defend  the  plan,  though  it  was  in  gen- 
eral use.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  educators,  willing  to  risk  the  ever- 
lasting condemnation  of  critics  who  care  more  for  their  own  convenience 
than  for  the  interests  of  the  children,  denounce  in  unmeasured  terms 
this  injustice  to  teachers  and  children? 

3.  "Under  the  system  of  year  intervals  between  classes,  is  not  the 
progress  of  the  whole  school  kept  down  to  the  pace  of  the  slowest  and 
weakest  pupils  ? " 

Less  than  nine  per  cent  said  that  the  usual  plan  does  not  compel  all 
to  walk  in  intellectual  lock-step  with  the  slowest  pupils. 

4.  "Does  not  this  system  discourage  the  less  mature  and  sluggish 
minds?" 

Less  than  nine  per  cent  were  willing  to  deny  that  this  plan  does  dis- 
courage the  less  mature. 

Of  the  many  perplexing  problems  which  confront  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization  and  administration  of  our  schools,  no  other 
is  so  perplexing  as  this  one  to  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers,  or  of  so  much  interest  to  parents  who  are  solicitous  for  the 
proper  education  of  their  children ;  no  other  is  such  a  source  of  worry  to 
wideawake  superintendents  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 
The  fact  is  that  the  methods  which  were  intended  faithfully  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  children  have  long  since  become  their  tyrannical  masters. 
Already  there  are  rising  from  every  part  of  our  land  murmurings  which 
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foretell  the  coming  of  a  storm  of  protest  against  the  system  which  gives 
so  little  attention  to  individual  differences  and  differences  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  pupils  work. 

All  must  admit  that  teachers  vary  greatly  in  knowledge,  power,  skill, 
and  many  other  factors  affecting  their  efficiency.  And  so  also  do  the 
children  of  every  grade  differ  widely  in  age,  in  acquirements,  in  apti- 
tude, in  physical  endurance,  in  power  of  attention,  in  home  advantages, 
in  the  rate  of  mental  development,  iu  the  time  of  entering  school,  in 
regularity  of  attendance,  and  in  many  other  ways  affectiDg  their  progress. 
Yet,  because  of  the  manner  of  grading  and  promoting,  the  graded  school 
of  to-day  tends  to  keep  all  the  children  of  each  grade  in  intellectual 
lock-step  not  only  month  after  month,  but  year  after  year,  for  their  whole 
school  lives.  Since  children  are  not  alike,  why  put  them  in  educational 
mills  and  attempt  to  grind  them  out  alike,  crushing  out  their  individu- 
ality? Who  can  give  any  good  reason  why  we  should  labor  to  produce 
uniformity  of  taste,  uniformity  of  character,  uniformity  of  ability,  or 
uniforndty  of  aspirations  ?  Is  not  individuality  of  more  importance  than 
evenness  of  classification  ?  Is  not  individuality  the  divinity  of  the  child  ? 
Should  it  not  be  watched  for  and  discovered,  that  it  may  be  carefully 
studied,  and,  when  along  proper  lines,  lovingly  guarded  and  prayer- 
fully developed?  Does  not  biography  teach  us  that  those  only  have 
become  distinguished  who  have  developed  a  love  for  work  on  particular 
lines? 

That  the  marked  differences  in  children,  in  classes,  and  in  teachers 
are  not  properly  provided  for,  either  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  required,  or  in  the  time  to  be  spent  upon  the  work,  is  readily  seen 
when  we  consider  the  usual  method  of  grading  and  promoting.  The 
course  of  study  for  the  graded  school  is  divided  arbitrarily  into  a  number 
of  grades,  generally  a  year  apart,  and  the  work  for  each  grade  is  laid  out 
for  the  bright,  the  slow,  or  the  average. 

Many  schools  grade  the  work  for  the  bright.  In  this  case  all  the 
rest  are  dragged  over  far  more  work  than  they  can  understand.  There- 
fore, many  soon  become  discouraged  and  drop  out  of  school. 

Though  not  generally  acknowledged,  yet,  in  reality,  the  courses  of 
study  in  most  schools  are  graded  for  the  slower  pupils.  This  is  certainly 
an  injustice  to  the  large  majority  of  [mpils  who  can  and  should  go  for- 
ward more  rajiidly.  Not  only  is  the  })rngress  of  all  kept  down  to  tlie 
pace  of  those  slower  ones,  but,  worse  tlian  this,  the  majority  of  the  pupUs 
are  drilled  into  habits  of  inattention  and  idleness.  So  long  has  this  con- 
tinued that  many  teachers  have  come  to  believe  that  pupils  do  not  differ 
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materially  in  their  ability  to  cover  the  course.  However,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  earnest  teachers  who  realize  the  great  injury  done  to  the  pupils 
by  such  a  method  of  stifling  talent. 

But  by  far  the  largest  number  of  schools  are  supposed  to  be  graded 
for  the  "average  pupil."  At  first  sight  this  looks  reasonable.  But,  in 
truth,  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  of  neglecting  the  ever- 
present  individual  pupil  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  soul  and  life  and  infinite 
possibilities,  in  the  attempt  to  reach  all,  by  shaping  the  work  for  the 
mythical  "  average  pupil "  ? 

At  the  end  of  a  year's  course,  when  the  sun  has  reached  a  certain 
altitude  in  the  heavens,  when  the  thermometer  is  "ninety-five  degrees 
in  the  shade,"  and  when  the  nerve  energy  is  nearest  zero,  the  children, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  are  subjected  to  an  examination,  which 
the  lucky  ones  pass,  while  the  rest  lose  a  year  or  leave  school.  Thus, 
year  after  year,  in  chain  gangs,  are  the  bright  and  the  slow  bound  to- 
gether and  forced  to  move  at  the  same  pace.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
some  seventeen  million  boys  and  giils  are  more  or  less  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  passed  to  advanced  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  their  teachers  and  they  themselves  know  very  well  whether  or  not 
they  are  fitted  for  that  work. 

The  effect  of  such  methods  on  the  bright  children  is  most  disastrous ; 
for  it  injures  them  greatly,  both  mentally  and  morally,  to  hold  them 
down  to  the  pace  of  the  slower  ones.  Who  would  work  the  mettlesome 
racer  with  the  heavy  draught  horse  and  not  expect  such  treatment  to 
end  the  usefulness  of  the  racer  ?  What  man  of  spiiit  could  long  bear  to 
walk  in  step  with  a  child,  if  he  felt  the  need  of  arriving  at  his  destina- 
tion quickly? 

Regardless  of  thoroughness,  the  dull  are  rushed  over  the  work.  They 
fall  behind,  stumble  for  a  time  at  the  foot  of  the  class,  then,  misunder- 
stood, unappreciated,  and  discouraged,  they  drop  out  of  school.  What 
teacher  has  not  seen  such  pupils  leave  school,  having  lost  all  interest  in 
study  ?  Sad  it  is  that  they  have  lost  the  confidence  of  their  teachers. 
Sadder  still  that  they  should  no  longer  be  encouraged  by  the  confidence 
of  their  parents.  But  infinitely  more  are  such  pupils  to  be  pitied  because 
they  have  lost  all  confidence  m  their  own  abilities.  How  many  of  these 
become  lost  characters!  Yet,  most  of  them  could  have  been  saved  if 
only  they  could  have  been  permitted  to  go  at  a  pace  in  accordance  with 
their  ability,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  go  at  the  rate  that  some  board 
of  education  had  fixed.  "WTiy  should  any  one  wonder  that  most  of  these 
children  leave  school?    Is  it  not  time  that  an  effort  be  made  to  suit  the 
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pace  to  them,  instead  of  forcing  the  teacher  to  urge  them  continually 
at  an  unnatural  gait  ? 

When  we  consider  this  matter  thoughtfully,  need  we  wonder  that 
the  usual  iron-clad  system,  which  disregards  individual  differences,  is  be- 
ginning to  lose  its  prestige,  and  that  a  demand  for  greater  flexibility  is 
coming  from  all  sides,  a  degree  of  flexibility  which  will  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  the  teachers  to  attempt  to  overcome  not  only  the  differences  in 
physical  ability  and  physical  environments,  but  even  the  differences  in 
mental  ability  and  mental  predilection?  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that,  on 
all  sides,  thoughtful  educators  are  studying  this  problem  as  never  before, 
and  planning  to  replace  the  Procrustean  beds  of  grades  by  something 
more  elastic,  something  that  will  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  fit 
the  work  to  the  pupil,  instead  of  forcing  her  to  make  the  pupil  fit  the 
work.  Surely  it  is  time  we  cease  condemning  the  teacher  because,  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she  cannot  produce  symmetrical  nonentities. 
Surely,  the  poor  teacher,  limited  in  power  and  by  conditions,  should  not 
be  criticised  because  she  cannot  overcome  the  differences  predetermined 
by  the  Almighty.  William  J.  Shearer. 


THE   OLD  EDUCATION   AND  THE   NEW. 

Some  say  that  the  difference  between  the  old  education  and  the  new 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  old  taught  the  three  R's  only,  while  the 
new  teaches  a  great  deal  more.  Others  say  that  the  old  taught  the 
essentials,  while  the  new  stands  for  the  luxuries  of  life  and  con- 
tributes to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  Still  others  offer  the  theory  that 
the  distinction  is  one  of  method ;  the  old  reaching  the  goal  by  means  of 
"rod,  rule,  and  remembrance,"  while  the  new  offers  a  quicker  and 
more  humane  transit  by  the  assistance  of  interest,  self -activity,  or  some- 
thing else  which  probably  means  about  the  same  thing.  But,  whatever 
the  form  of  the  report  concerning  this  conflict,  there  is  a  current  notion, 
expressed  or  assumed,  that  the  new  is  offering  itself  as  a  substitute  for 
the  old,  and  that  our  business  is  to  determine  which  of  the  two  we  want. 

History  throws  some  suggestive  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  conflict ; 
for  at  the  time  when  what  is  known  as  the  common-school  system  orig- 
inated, there  existed  a  definite  and  simple  understanding  between  the 
people  and  their  schoolmaster.  I  am  not  prepared  to  present  evidence, 
as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  that  there  ever  was  an  actual  contract  in 
writing;  but,  certainly,  there  was  a  tolerably  clear  understanding  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  common  law.  The 
schoolmaster  was  hired  to  teach  his  pupils  to  pronounce  printed  and 
written  words,  to  spell  them,  to  manipulate  figures  in  their  ordinary 
combiDations,  and  to  memorize  a  modicum  of  useful  facts.  There  were 
some  local  variations  to  this  understanding,  but  these  concerned  the 
quantity  rather  than  the  kind  of  matter  taught.  Certainly  the  school- 
master was  not  hired  to  teach  morality,  train  character,  or  make  citizens. 
This  is  the  essential  point.  The  home  and  the  church  undertook  to 
look  after  character  and  morality,  and  there  was  no  citizenship  to  teach 
because  the  kings  of  those  times  did  not  approve  of  citizens.  They  were 
likely  to  get  in  the  way  and  interfere  with  thmgs  which  did  not  belong 
to  them.  If  a  boy  did  not  learn  his  lessons,  or  if  he  indulged  in  mis- 
chievous habits  when  he  should  have  been  figuring,  it  was  in  the  con- 
tract that  the  schoolmaster  had  the  right  to  pummel  the  boy.     This 
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clause,  however,  was  not  regarded  at  all  as  one  ministering  to  morality, 
but  was  merely  a  personal  perquisite  of  office;  for  in  those  early  times 
it  was  conceded  that  the  schoolmaster  was  entitled  to  some  indulgence 
in  the  sweets  of  life. 

As  long  as  this  simple  contract  was  respected,  there  was  no  conflict 
between  an  old  and  a  new  education.  The  trouble  commenced  when 
this  contract  was  broken.  It  was  not  broken  by  the  schoolmaster,  but 
by  the  parties  of  the  first  part  —  the  parents,  the  people,  the  citizens. 
Parents  as  a  class  are  more  or  less  a  shiftless  lot,  and  gradually,  in 
the  interest  of  self-indulgence,  they  begin  to  shunt  ofif  upon  the  hired 
schoolmaster  first  this  little  duty  and  then  that  little  duty  in  the 
matter  of  traiaing  the  characters  of  their  offspring.  But,  really,  the 
chief  trouble  originated  with  the  kings.  The  old-fashioned  kings,  who 
ruled  the  lands  when  the  schoolmaster's  contract  was  drawn  up,  always 
slept  with  one  eye  open  so  as  to  be  upon  watch  for  citizens ;  but  the 
later  kings  fell  into  loose  and  careless  habits.  Consequently,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  citizens  clambered  up  the  sides  of  the  Ship  of  State, 
danced  upon  the  deck  of  freedom,  and  began  to  tamper  with  the  helm. 
The  citizens  increased  in  impertinence  until  the  kings  were  weakened 
and  finally  tormented  to  death.  After  some  paiuful  experiences  with 
the  rule  of  citizens,  in  their  raw  state,  of  which  the  French  Eevolution 
serves  as  an  example,  the  people  set  up  a  cry  that  if  the  country  really 
had  to  be  ruled  by  citizens,  they  should  be  at  least  partially  civilized 
first.  This  task  was  thereupon  added  to  the  burden  of  the  schoolmaster. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  nor  is  there  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to 
show,  that  the  schoolmaster  ever  foolishly  assisted  in  shifting  these 
j>arental  and  civic  duties  upon  his  own  shoulders.  The  contract  was 
broken  by  the  carelessness  of  j)arents  and  the  degeneracy  of  kings. 

But  let  us  not  suppose  that  all  these  duties  were  forced  upon  the 
schofjlmaster  suddenly  by  fiat.  The  thing  was  accomplished  stealthily 
and  gradually,  and  centuries  passed  Ijefore  the  deed  was  clearly  apparent. 
The  schoolmaster  has  been  like  the  frog  the  tem]>erature  of  whose  bath 
was  raised  by  such  insensibl(i  gradations  that  lie  never  discovered  the 
water  was  hot  until  he  was  dead  and  it  was  too  late  to  com])lain.  Even 
now,  the  large  mass  of  schoolmasters  really  ])elievo  they  are  teaching 
under  the  original  contract,  and  would  1)0  shocked  to  learn  tliat  new 
tasks  have  Ixien  added  to  their  (hities.  In  history  there  have  been  sev- 
eral j)artial  awakenings;  but  yiro})ably  no  ruder  shaking  has  disturhed  the 
schoolmaster  than  that  whirh  Injgan  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  is  still  continuing.     The  schoolhouso  has  been  surrounded 
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by  mobs  of  parents,  people,  citizens.  Mothers  are  there,  hysterically 
asking  where  are  their  wandering  boys  to-night.  The  fathers  and  the 
churchwardens,  in  brazen  forgetfulness  of  the  original  contract,  are  de- 
manding to  know  why  it  is  that  jails  are  being  erected  as  rapidly  as 
schoolhouses.  The  citizens  are  indecently  holding  up  exhibits  of  mal- 
formed citizen-rulers,  and  wanting  to  know  why  equality,  freedom,  and 
the  right  to  do  as  one  pleases  are  not  dealt  out  evenly.  The  scientists, 
the  temperance  people,  the  humane  societies,  the  artists,  and  the  trades- 
men are  there,  in  a  motley  mob,  making  use  of  lulls  in  the  disorder  to 
inquire  why  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  is  not  taught  in  the  schools. 
Then,  from  the  other  side  of  the  schoolhouse  comes  a  hoarse  grumbling 
roar.  This  is  the  vox  popidi.  The  vox  wants  to  know  what  the  school- 
masters mean  by  teaching  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  to  the  neglect 
of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  figuring. 

As  may  be  well  imagined,  there  is  bustling  and  scurrying  to  and  fro 
within  the  schoolhouse,  and  charges  and  recriminations  fly  thick  and 
fast  among  the  schoolmasters.  Where  is  the  original  contract?  Who 
had  it  last  —  Comenius?  Eeally,  now,  was  there  anything  in  it  about 
teaching  citizenship  and  character?  What  did  you  say  was  the  latest 
definition  of  morals?  Tell  them  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  text-books, 
etc.,  etc.  Old  Rip  Van  Winkles,  stretching  the  sleep  from  their  bones, 
are  drowsily  demanding  why  the  younger  fellows  have  left  the  transom 
open,  thus  permitting  the  parents  and  citizens  to  shovel  all  this  litter  into 
the  schoolhouse.  There  are  disorganized  plans  of  defence.  Some  have 
rushed  to  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the  citizens  and  parents,  and  are 
attempting  to  prove,  by  neat  diagrams  and  courses  of  study,  on  paper, 
that  the  schools  are  teaching  morals,  character,  and  citizenship  —  and 
won't  the  good  state  please  go  away  and  sit  down  quietly?  On  the 
other  side,  an  equally  terrorized  band  of  orators  is  attempting  to  drown 
disorder  by  shouting  that  the  school  does  not  teach,  and  never  has  taught, 
anything  except  reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  Yet  ever  and  anon  a 
victim  is  captured  by  the  mob  and  led  to  the  block.  There  is  heard  a 
sputtering  defence  in  terms  of  some  unintelligible  words  —  apperception, 
culture  epochs,  correlation,  mental  discipline,  and  least  common  mul- 
tiples, followed  by  a  gurgle  of  warm  blood ;  and  the  trustees  proceed  to 
elect  a  successor.  It  is  the  murder  of  the  innocents,  and  a  cruel  shame. 
I  say  it,  and  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it  —  yet  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
that  mine  is  a  schoolmaster's  proof. 

The  cause  of  this  trouble  and  confusion  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
parents,  the  citizens,  the  people  are   demanding   character   and  citi- 
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zenship  from  the  schools.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  production  of  these  was  not  provided  for  in  the  original  con- 
tract. Nor  could  these  products  incidentally  grow  out  of  the  exer- 
cises the  schoolmasters  used  in  their  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  figuring, 
spelling,  and  fact  memorizing.  Such  products  could  not  be  squeezed,  by 
any  process,  out  of  these  exercises,  for  the  juices  of  character  and  citizen- 
ship do  not  reside  in  them.  Saints  and  sinners,  in  their  respective  call- 
ings as  such,  equally  need  to  figure,  to  spell,  to  write,  and  to  read.  In- 
deed, ages  before  any  of  these  mechanisms  were  invented,  both  saints 
and  sinners,  not  essentially  inferior  in  quality  to  samples  in  the  present 
market,  were  clearly  in  evidence.  With  all  the  advantages  of  modern 
improvements,  it  requhed  as  much  figuring  to  find  the  depths  of  hell  as 
to  calculate  the  heights  of  heaven.  Reading,  it  is  true,  may  be  a  useful 
mechanism  to  secure  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  distant  vii'tues;  but  it 
may  be  used  as  readily  to  acquire  distant  vices.  As  for  the  mechanism 
of  writing,  many  men  are  now  in  jail  because  they  are  able  to  write, 
not  wisely,  but  too  well.  The  character  values  reside,  not  in  the  mere 
mechanisms  of  reading  and  writing,  but  in  the  material  which  is  read  and 
written.  The  old  schoolmaster's  task  dealt  solely  with  the  preliminary 
problem  of  acquiring  the  mechanisms.  It  was  not  his  business  to  select 
material  of  character  value  or  to  shape  material  for  this  purpose.  The 
latter  was  a  post-graduate  task,  which,  under  the  original  contract,  de- 
volved upon  the  parents,  priests,  and  citizens.  The  schoolmaster  was  a 
tool-maker  and  not  a  tool-user.  He  could  make  axes  and  pails,  but  he 
was  neither  a  hewer  of  wood  nor  a  drawer  of  water.  Whether  the  tools 
with  which  he  fitted  out  his  jjupils  were  used  later  to  shape  vu'tue  or  to 
shape  vice  was  a  matter  for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  The  original 
contract  was  very  explicit  upon  this  point.  This  fact  explains  the  in- 
justice of  the  oft-repeated  complaint  against  the  schoolmaster  tliat  there 
may  be  found  within  the  jails  so  many  |)ersons  who  are  able  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher. 

But  after  a  time  the  outside  world  realized,  at  least  in  a  dumb,  un- 
conscious sort  of  way,  that  if  the  schoolmaster  was  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  prrxl action  of  character  and  citizenshij),  ho  must  Ik3  provided 
with  suitable  material  from  which  these  ([ualities  might  be  distilled. 
The  schoolmaster  was  not  re(piired  to  forage  for  this  material.  Various 
dealers  and  job}>ers  in  the  raw  materials  of  cliaracter  and  citizenship 
were  only  too  eager  to  deliver  at  the  sclioolhouse  anything  and  every- 
thing. Indeed,  hardly  was  the  first  adviMtisement  for  bids  announced 
by  the  trustees  before  they  were  }>eHieged  by  vendors,  each  lustily  as- 
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serting  that  his  wares  were  the  only  legitimate  materials  which  could 
be  absolutely  guaranteed.  There  were  the  hucksters  of  morality,  offering 
maxims,  aphorisms,  saws,  and  proverbs,  in  neat  job  lots,  and  in  concen- 
trated form  so  dry  that  green  young  souls  warped  in  their  taking.  The 
religionists,  in  bewildering  variety,  offered  creeds,  rituals,  faith  confes- 
sions, and  philosophies  without  end;  but  they  were  so  uncompromising 
and  quarrelsome  that,  in  America  at  least,  all  bids  from  them  were 
rejected.  Then  there  were  the  linguists  and  the  mathematicians,  offer- 
ing master-keys  in  the  form  of  memory  and  reasoning;  and  finally, 
bringing  up  the  rear,  came  the  scientists,  geographers,  historians,  poets, 
artists,  musicians,  and,  after  a  time,  the  carpenters,  the  blacksmiths,  the 
cooks,  the  wood  carvers,  and  the  joiners. 

Trustees  are  slow  to  act,  and  the  conservatism  of  the  schoolmaster  is 
adamantine.  Consequently,  this  new  material  found  its  way  into  the 
schoolroom  by  imperceptible  degrees  only.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  centuries  an  enormous  mass  of  it,  in  heterogeneous  variety,  had 
been  forced  into  the  schools.  What  was  the  schoolmaster  to  do  with  it  ? 
If  it  had  been  suddenly  precipitated  upon  him,  his  appalled  bewilder- 
ment might  have  shocked  him  into  serious  thinking;  but,  as  it  was,  he 
never  clearly  realized  that  there  was  being  heaped  upon  him  new  ma- 
terial with  a  distinctly  different  purpose.  Indeed,  he  never  clearly  heard 
the  parents  or  citizens  explain  the  purpose.  The  schoolmaster  has  always 
been  a  little  hard  of  hearing  —  when  the  voices  have  come  from  the  Eialto 
or  the  Forum.  As  a  consequence,  he  did  what  nine  out  of  ten  simple 
mechanics  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  have  done.  He  treated 
this  new  material  by  the  same  methods  that  he  had  always  used  in  teach- 
ing reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  memorizing.  He  industriously  sorted 
out  the  materials,  assigned  lessons,  and  required,  under  peril  of  the  rod, 
or  other  school  terrors,  that  the  tasks  should  be  written,  read,  memor- 
ized, punctuated,  figured,  drilled,  cross-drilled,  and,  finally,  tested  by  ex- 
amination. The  products  of  his  industry  have  necessarily  been  not 
character  and  citizenship,  but  the  mechanisms  of  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  figuring,  and  memorizing  facts.  To  expect  any  other  result 
would  have  been  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  a  hoe  handle  factory  to  turn 
out  turnips,  potatoes,  and  squashes,  in  market  form.  The  schoolmaster 
had  no  necessity  for  this  kind,  or  for  the  enormous  quantity,  of  new  ma- 
terial which  was  thrust  upon  him;  for  without  it  he  had  successfully 
accomplished  his  tasks  of  the  original  contract.  As  the  matter  stands, 
he  always  draws  off  all  the  juices  of  character  from  this  material  and 
carefully  dries  it  before  he  attempts  to  use  it  for  his  drill  purposes. 
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But  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  material  of  the  old  and  the  new  edu- 
cation is  only  half  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  second  half  is  due  to 
necessary  differences  in  method.  Very  manifestly  it  requires  one  kind 
of  method  to  t^ach  a  child  to  pronounce  the  word  "  sympathy,"  to  read 
it,  to  spell  it,  to  write  it,  and  to  memorize  the  definition  of  it;  but  it  re- 
quires a  distinctly  different  method  to  induce  the  child  to  fed  sym- 
pathy. No  amount  of  reading,  writing,  and  defining  constitutes  any 
assurance  that  the  child  is  feeling  sympathy  emotionally.  Indeed,  if  the 
child  tries  with  all  his  might  to  feel  an  emotion,  he  is  quite  at  the  mercy 
of  chance.  If  you  doubt  this,  try  to  feel  sympathy  at  this  moment. 
The  old  schoolmaster  used  the  first  of  these  methods.  He  discoyered 
that  the  secret  of  teaching  a  child  merely  to  know  or  to  do  things  was 
to  induce  in  him  an  effort.  This  end  the  schoolmaster  accomplished  by 
a  system  of  cleyer  devices  —  fear  of  punishment,  hope  of  reward,  excita- 
tion of  pride  or  of  rivalry,  etc.  These  devices  of  the  method  of  effort, 
however,  are  utterly  inefficient  to  produce  the  feeling  ingredients.  Yet 
these  are  just  the  ingi-edients  which  the  parents,  the  citizens,  and  the 
church  pertinaciously  insist  are  the  very  things  they  want  in  order  to 
give  vitality  to  character  and  citizenship. 

The  spectacle  is  pathetic.  With  the  energy  of  a  mole  and  the  ser- 
vility of  a  slave,  the  old  schoolmaster  has  patiently  undertaken  to  sort 
out,  according  to  the  traditions  of  his  tribe,  the  infinite  and  heterogeneous 
facts  of  history,  literature,  science,  biography,  nature  study,  art,  music, 
and  goodness  knows  what  aU.  He  has  condensed  these  facts  into  es- 
sences, memory  drills,  reason  drills,  observation  exercises,  imagination 
ladders,  and  such  other  healthful  devices  for  his  pupil  as  the  wisdom 
of  his  forefathers  hath  revealed  unto  him.  After  years  of  patient  toil, 
he  has  exhibited  his  pupil's  ability  to  pronounce,  to  spell,  to  define  sym- 
pathy, truth,  honesty,  and  sobriety ;  he  has  produced  neatly  paragraphed 
and  elegantly  worded  compositions  fresh  from  the  latest  dictionaries  and 
most  approved  encyclojjedic  authorities,  or  even  from  laboratories.  He 
has  gone  even  farther,  and,  by  the  same  method,  has  trained  the  child,  at 
appropriate  intervals,  to  inc^uire  in  tender  tones  about  his  rich  uncle's 
health,  to  pass  a  fruit  stall  with  liis  hands  in  his  pockets,  or  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  was  his  finger  that  had  been  j)ut  into  the  jam-])()t.  And 
yet  when,  witli  t<juching  Him})li(dty,  the  schoolmaster  has  laid  these 
beautiful  offerings  at  the  feet  (jf  his  masters  —  the  j)urentH,  the  peoi)lo, 
the  citizens  —  they  have  turned  ui)on  him  with  contumely,  and  have 
harshly  said:  "It  is  not  enough.  This  is  merely  lip  service  and  not 
heart  movement.     We  want  no  definitions  of  honesty,  but  an  honest 
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heart,  not  an  intellectual  analysis  of  human  character,  but  the  throbbing 
feelings  of  character.  We  do  not  care  so  much  whether  or  not  the  child 
inquires,  in  proper  form,  about  his  uncle's  health,  but  we  want  him  to 
love  his  dear  uncle ;  and  as  for  that  jam  incident,  the  working  of  the  lips 
in  the  perfunctory  confession  of  soulless  habit  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  living  feeling  of  righteous  duty,  a  love  of  translucent  truth,  and  a 
hatred  of  cowardly  lying ! " 

But  to  the  schoolmaster's  brain  this  is  not  only  very  discouraging 
but  bewildering.  He  utters  his  despairing  cry :  "  Knowledge  is  Vir- 
tue." This  is  the  sacred  lie  of  scholars.  All  who  will  not  affirm 
this  lie  are  denied  the  badge  of  scholarship.  Virtue,  they  say,  is  a 
parasite  of  knowledge,  and  wisdom  always  is  necessarily  infested  by 
virtue.  The  philosophers  and  scientists  put  forth  this  dogma  in  the 
early  days  when  they  sorely  needed  anything,  untruths  as  well  as  truths, 
to  win  popularity  for  their  cause.  It  was  really  a  business  advertise- 
ment to  attract  trade  and  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Church  Vig- 
ilant. The  schoolmaster  wrote  the  phrase  "Knowledge  is  Virtue  "in 
the  copybooks,  and  required  acolytes  to  learn  it,  and  so  it  came  to  be 
regarded  a  sacred  lie  by  all  worshippers  of  learning.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
very  manifest  that  while  the  world  in  the  past  centmies  has  increased 
marvellously  in  knowledge,  the  essentials  of  the  human  character  have 
not  increased  proportionately.  The  fact  remains  that  men  and  women, 
in  point  of  essential  character,  are  just  about  where  they  were  before 
knowledge  became  epidemic.  The  Ten  Commandments  are  still  ideals. 
The  modern  Jew  may  be  much  wiser  even  than  Solomon,  yet  he  hun- 
gers for  the  ancient  fleshpots  of  Hebrew  character.  We  Americans,  who 
are  so  much  wiser  than  our  forefathers,  nevertheless  blush  when  we 
compare  our  characters  with  those  of  the  men  and  women  who  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock. 

We  are  here  on  a  pedagogical  rock  which  splits  education  into  two 
absolutely  distinct  methods  —  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  and 
habits,  and  the  method  of  training  the  feelings  to  react  in  accordance 
with  modern  civilization.  Modern  physiological  psychologists  make 
between  these  two  classes  of  reactions  a  distinction  which  is  abysmal. 
To  know,  to  memorize,  to  spell,  to  write,  to  pronounce,  etc.,  are  afifairs 
regulated  by  the  voluntary  nerve  structures  of  the  brain ;  but  to  blush, 
to  regulate  the  beating  of  the  heart,  or  to  feel  sympathy,  duty,  religious 
awe,  or  any  of  the  emotions  requires  the  activity  of  the  involuntary 
vasomotor  system  of  nerve  cells,  and  these  are  located  chiefly  in  the 
vital  organs.     These  latter  reactions  are  not  under  voluntary  control, 
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and  we  cannot  recall  or  dismiss  them  by  effort.  Consequently,  the 
method  of  effort,  so  efficacious  in  acquiring  spelling,  writing,  memoriz- 
ing, and  figuring,  and  in  promoting  all  other  voluntary  reactions,  not 
only  fails  to  arouse  feeling,  but  generally  forbids  it.  If  we  make  an  effort 
to  feel  sad,  we  are  as  likely  to  be  amused,  and  vice  versa.  This  vast 
amount  of  new  material  forced  into  the  schools  to  produce  character  and 
citizenship  has  utterly  resisted  the  method  of  effort.  The  schoolmaster 
blundered  when  he  imagined  that  the  method  of  effort,  assisted  by  the 
many  devices  of  the  task  system,  and  by  rewards  and  punishment,  was 
a  pedagogic  cure-all.  It  fails  to  affect  the  feelings  and  all  those  elements 
of  mentality  and  habit  having  for  centres  the  nerve  mechanisms  of  the 
involuntary  system. 

In  modern  days  there  has  come  into  the  schoolyard  a  dapper  youth 
of  princely  speech  and  confident  mien  who  claims  that  he  can  solve  the 
conundrum  which  has  so  ignominiously  puzzled  the  old  schoolmaster. 
The  youth  comes  as  did  the  princes  of  old  to  awaken  the  sleeping  beauty 
and  to  receive  as  his  reward  the  beauty's  hand  in  marriage  and  half  the 
kingdom.  This  is  the  new  educationalist.  He  proclaims  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  method  quite  the  opposite  of  the  effort-and-task  system  of  the 
old  schoolma.ster.  His  principle  is  Natural  Interest.  He  promises,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  to  transform  the  sclioolmaster's  schoolroom  from 
a  jaU  to  a  garden  of  ceaseless  joy.  He  will  have  no  tasks,  no  efforts,  no 
punishments.  He  has  even  been  understood  to  say  that  he  wiU  permit 
the  children  to  do  just  as  they  please  all  tlie  livelong  day.  He  is  a  gen- 
erous youth  even  to  profligacy  —  in  promises.  He  assures  the  parents 
and  citizens  that  the  pupils  under  his  system  wdl  not  only  become  per- 
fect in  character  and  citizenship,  but  will  also  acquire  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  figuring  as  mere  happy  and  inconsequential  incidents. 
Interest,  he  says,  is  the  master-key  of  aU  possible  education,  and  it  con- 
quers all. 

A  foreword  about  this  new  educationalist  is  perhaps  in  place.  First, 
he  is  not  a  schoolmaster.  He  never  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  in 
HchoTilmastering.  He  has  not  had  ingi-ained  in  him  the  traditions,  the 
prejudices,  the  narrow  points  of  view,  or  the  methods  (jf  the  old  line  of 
schoolmasters.  A  serious  historical  mistake  has  been  made  in  classing 
such  men  as  Kousseau,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Mann,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  ilk,  as  8chfK>lmasters.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  enthusiasts  and 
firebrands.  Homco  Maiin  was  a  common  statesman;  Frool)el  was  a 
farmer;  Herbart  was  a  i)hiloso])h('r  ])y  tra<le,  and  a  ])oor  one  at  that; 
while  H(jU8seau  was  a  French  gentleman.  \J\)ijn  hia  discovery  of  the 
31 
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shortcomings  of  the  schoolmaster,  Rousseau  set  up  an  emotional  outcry- 
that  was  heard  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  the  echo  of  it  reverberates 
yet.  These  agitators,  by  their  outcries,  have  excited  bands  of  inflam- 
mable disciples,  eager  to  right  wrongs,  to  rescue  perishing  children  from 
bondage  to  the  schoolmasters,  and  to  shape  character  and  citizenship. 
Without  the  least  service  as  apprentices  they  have  rushed  pell-mell  into 
the  schoolroom,  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  psychology.  They  have 
come  into  the  schools  with  a  mania  for  trampling  upon  the  schoolmas- 
ter's sacred  pedantic  traditions,  for  breaking  images,  and  for  turning 
things  topsy-tm-vy.  No  schoolmaster  ever  turned  things  topsy-turvy, 
and  this  fact  shows  that  these  enthusiasts  have  not  learned  the  first 
principle  of  their  trade.  The  schoolmaster  entered  the  schoolroom  to 
teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  educationalist  enters  the 
schookoom  to  teach  children. 

Here  is  a  radical  difference  to  commence  with.  There  is  no  con- 
tempt so  genuine  as  that  with  which  the  old  schoolmaster  regards  the 
work  of  the  educationalist.  On  the  other  hand  the  educationalist  has  not 
the  least  respect  for  the  results  of  the  schoolmaster's  method  —  effort  — 
and  is  so  overcome  that,  as  yet,  he  can  do  little  more  than  enter  a  general 
demurrer  that  it  is  bad,  sinful,  imhygienic,  immaterial,  and  irrelevant  at 
any  time  and  at  all  times.  He  maintains  that  those  who  fortunately 
have  not  acquii-ed  the  schoolmaster's  eye  and  habit  of  mind  are  able  to 
see  that  it  is  not  essential,  in  order  to  feel  the  beauty  of  Yosemite  Valley, 
that  we  should  know  the  length  and  breadth  of  it  and  its  geological  foun- 
dation. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  parse  the  lines  of  "Evangeline,"  and  to 
obtain  dictionary  definitions  of  every  individual  word,  in  order  to  feel 
the  character.  In  fact,  it  is  not  required,  in  order  to  feel  the  character 
of  George  Washington  and  be  impelled  to  emulate  him,  that  we  must 
know  the  hundred  and  one  details  which,  for  examination  purposes,  the 
schoolmaster  has  brought  to  the  focus  of  consciousness.  There  seem  to 
be  quite  another  set  of  details  and  an  entirely  different  atmosphere  of 
presentation  necessary  for  the  arousing  of  feeling.  The  new  education- 
alist points  out  with  bitterness  that  the  schoolmaster  has  reduced  history 
to  mere  dated  annals,  literature  to  mere  language  and  grammar,  art  to 
mechanics  of  lines,  and  nature  to  classification  and  dry  observation  drills. 

The  world  is  inclined  heartily  to  applaud  the  new  educationalist 
when  he  abuses  the  old  schoolmaster.  What  is  more,  it  must  honestly 
be  admitted  that  the  new  educationalist  in  the  schoolroom  has,  in  an 
alarming  number  of  instances,  redeemed  his  promise  to  produce  the 
feeling  elements  of  character  and  citizenship.    He  certainly  has  demon- 
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strated  that  his  principle,  natural  interest,  assisted  by  suggestion  and 
imitation,  is  a  key,  at  least,  to  the  feeling  element.  By  furnishing  the 
pupil  with  certain  interesting  phases  in  the  lives  of  Leonidas,  Horatius, 
Caesar,  William  Tell,  Washington  (both  George  and  Booker  T.),  Franklin, 
Edison,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Evangeline,  Black  Beauty,  trees,  bugs,  and 
bears,  etc.,  he  somehow  has  kindled  a  spark  of  sympathy  for  good  deeds, 
for  healthy  ambition,  for  love  of  freedom,  and  for  duty  to  the  state,  as 
well  as  a  human  relish  for  the  world  of  many  things  in  which  we  live. 
In  some  way  he  has  touched  hidden  chords  of  feeling  which  respond  in 
thought  and  action.  The  pupil  somehow  re -lives,  in  feeling,  the  lives 
of  these  heroes  of  history,  of  literature,  of  art,  and  of  natural  science,  and, 
by  this  re-living,  partakes  of  the  character  which  has  ever  made  for  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  In  imagination,  he  travels  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  breaks  the  bondage  of  his  narrow  home  envii-onment,  and, 
though  he  may  be  a  waif  of  the  street,  enters  palaces  to  play  with  the 
little  priQcelings  of  character  and  citizenship.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  dynamic  suggestiveness  of  such  men  as  Ernest  Thompson-Seton, 
John  Burroughs,  William  Long,  John  Muir,  and  other  priests  of  nature 
craft.  The  striking  fact  is  that  they  have  aimed  at  the  feelings;  and 
the  new  educationalists,  by  introducing  their  pupils  to  these  revelations 
of  nature,  have  peopled  the  fields  and  mountains  with  living  things  of 
emotion,  not  the  dead  classifications  of  the  intellect. 

It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  neither  in  psychology  nor  in  prac- 
tice have  the  new  educationalists  yet  reduced  the  principle  of  interest  to 
an  exact  weapon  which  can  Ije  counted  always  to  hit  the  target  at  which 
it  is  aimed.  It  is  chiefly  a  theory  of  intermittent  efficacy.  There  is, 
consequently,  much  variation  in  their  methods,  much  blunderbuss  shoot- 
ing at  the  universe  with  the  eyes  shut,  and,  consequently,  with  varying 
luck ;  but,  given  plenty  of  ammuniti(jn  and  time,  the  principle  certainly 
is  reaching  the  mainsjjrings  of  human  feeling. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  bright  picture  of  the  new  educational- 
ist's success.  When  visitors  come  into  the  schoolroom,  he  tries  to  keep 
this  other  side  turned  to  the  wall.  He  began  by  asserting  that  natural 
interest  Ls  a  ma.ster  key,  that  it  oj^ns  all  educational  doors,  and  entirely 
takes  the  place  of  all  k^^ys  heretofoi-e  used  )»y  tlie  old  schoolmaster.  Ho 
has  boLlly  claimed  that  interest  is  a  complete  substitute  for  ellort,  ac- 
complishes all  that  the  old  schoolmaster's  task  system  ever  did,  and 
constructs  manho(xl,  womanhood,  and  citizenship  in  addition  thereto. 
Hut  even  in  the  hour  of  the  (educationalist's  triumph,  the  old  schoolmas- 
ter loves  to  line  up  his  pupils  with  those  of  his  boasting  coni^Hititor  in 
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figuring,  in  spelling,  in  reading  as  expression,  in  formal  writing,  and 
in  accurate  memory  of  facts  of  geography,  history,  and  science.  This, 
then,  becomes  the  hour  of  the  schoolmaster's  triumph.  With  practical 
invariability  such  a  test  results  in  the  humiliation  of  the  educationalist. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding,  says  the  schoolmaster,  is  in  the  eating  thereof. 
The  new  educationalist  is  wordy  in  complicated  explanations,  but  the 
fact,  to  unprejudiced  minds,  is  becoming  undeniable.  However  valuable 
interest  may  be  to  unlock  the  feeling  elements,  there  is  a  screw  loose  in 
the  argument  that  it  takes  the  place  of  effort  in  the  intellectual  tasks 
which  have  been  the  schoolmaster's  pride.  Interest  has  its  limitations. 
A  story  k  propos  is  told  of  a  group  of  parents  in  a  certain  city  who  were 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  limitations  and  cruelties  of  the  "  old-educa- 
tion "  school.  Finally,  they  organized  a  parents'  meeting  to  take  meas- 
ures to  teach  their  offsprmg  the  simplest  principles  of  civilized  morality. 
The  news  tliat  a  new  educationalist  had  set  up  a  shop  in  the  vicinity 
relieved  them,  and  they  forthwith  gave  the  new  school  their  trade. 
After  three  or  four  years'  trial,  a  report  is  now  abroad  that  the  same 
parents  have  reestablished  their  meetings  in  the  interest  of  giving  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  doing  sums. 
Thus  ever  we  find  that  we  have  the  Devil  on  one  hand  and  the  deep  sea 
on  the  otlier. 

Perhaps  our  friend,  the  physiological  psychologist,  can  again  make  a 
suggestion  to  explain  the  limitations  of  interest.  Interest  is  a  quality  of 
developed  brain  centres.  Until  a  given  subject  is  somewhat  developed, 
interest  is  not  created.  The  feelings  are  inborn,  and  are  represented  by 
centres  which  are  ready  to  react  without  any  previous  training  of  any 
consequence.  The  material  which  the  new  educationalist  works  upon 
in  his  school  consists  of  the  inborn  feelings  of  courage,  love,  pity,  pathos, 
ambition,  pride,  rivalry,  etc.,  as  represented  in  hero  stories  of  history  and 
romance ;  curiosity,  novelty,  the  pleasures  of  seeking  causes,  as  represented 
in  science;  and  the  sentiments  of  beauty  and  harmony  in  art.  These 
emotional  centres  are  ready  formed  and  developed  in  the  child  by 
heredity.  Interest,  therefore,  gushes  natively  from  them,  serving  as  a 
force  to  carry  the  child  into  thought  and  action.  But  it  is  altogether 
different  with  the  centres  which  are  necessary  to  figure,  to  recognize 
printed  words,  to  write,  and  to  memorize  new  facts.  These  are  not  de- 
veloped by  heredity,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  schoolmaster  to  develop 
them.  No  native  interest  accompanies  them,  because  they  are  unde- 
veloped. The  old  schoolmaster's  principle,  effort,  as  he  long  since  dis- 
covered, is  here  the  proper  principle.     When  the  centres  become  de- 
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veloped  interest  becomes  an  accompaniment ;  and  this  is  doubtless  why 
the  new  educationalist  again  outstrips  the  old  schoolmaster  when  once 
the  pupil  has  tolerably  mastered  the  first  rudiments  of  reading,  writing, 
and  figuring. 

Every  school  subject  has  these  double-headed  aspects  —  knowledge 
and  feeling.  Each  requires  for  its  development  a  special  method  rad- 
ically distinct  from  that  of  the  other.  In  treating  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  democracy  in  America,  for  example,  it  is  one  thing  to  know 
acciu^tely  a  certain  modicum  of  useful  facts ;  but  it  is  another,  yet  no 
less  essential,  function  of  education  to  induce  a  feeling  of  this  freedom 
in  its  true  relations.  In  geography  it  is  one  thing  to  know  accurately 
certain  few  and  useful  facts  concerning  Switzerland  —  its  location,  its 
form  of  government,  the  occupations  of  its  people ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  important  and  useful  to  possess  a  feeling  for  the 
Alpine  beauty  of  Switzerland  and  its  wealth  of  nature  wonders.  In  sci- 
ence it  is  one  thing  to  know  accurately  the  essential  facts  of  nature's 
forces  and  their  physical  relations ;  yet  man  is  incomplete  if  he  cannot 
respond,  in  feelings  of  beauty,  wonder,  religious  awe,  and  sense  of  de- 
pendence, to  the  heroic  poetry  of  nature's  moods.  Each  of  these  aspects 
is  essential  to  human  living.  The  knowledge  side  subjugates  the  world 
for  us,  and  the  feeling  side  enables  us  to  live  humanly  in  the  world  we 
subjugate.  It  is  trifling  with  common  sense  to  raise  a  question  as  to 
which  we  can  best  do  without.  We  cannot  do  without  either  if  we  are 
to  take  our  place  in  this  world  of  human  competition  and  human 
brotherhood. 

And  yet  I  trust  the  point  of  this  paper  is  made  clear,  that  the  school 
methfKls  of  reaching  these  two  complementary  ends  of  education  are 
radifally  distinct,  pedagogicaUy  and  psychologically.  Because  this  dis- 
tinction has  never  l)een  adcfjuately  made,  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
so-called  conflict  between  the  old  education  and  the  new  has  chiefly  been 
to  befuddle  our  school  system.  The  old  schoolmaster's  method  of  effort 
was  as  fierfect  as  any  ever  used  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  the  mechan- 
isms of  scholarsliip  and  for  memorizing  accurately  a  few  useful  facts ;  but 
it  has  collapsed  in  tfie  matter  of  furnishing  ('ham(;ter,  citizensiiij),  culture, 
and  general  intelligence.  ]^)th  j»rinci]>les,  effort  and  interest,  are  now 
usf;d  in  the  schools,  but  not  generally  with  a  clear  discrimination  of  the 
material  and  pur] ^jse  suitable  for  the  one  or  for  the  other.  I'ujtils  are 
l>eing  forced  tfX)  often  U*  study  the  (culture  and  cliaract(;r  aHj)e(;ts  of  history, 
literature,  and  science  by  the  old  scluKilmasUir's  method  of  drill  an<l 
memory,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dawdle  away  their  time  in  attempt- 
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ing  to  learn  how  to  add,  multiply,  and  spell  by  the  method  of  haphazard 
interest.  In  consequence,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  complaints  of 
overcrowded  courses  of  study,  of  overworked  pupils,  and  of  quarrelling 
pedagogues,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  complaints  that  the  schools  do  not 
train  character  or  offer  a  guarantee  of  safety  to  the  state  in  well-developed 
citizen  rulers.  The  cure  is  manifest  —  to  compel  the  complementary 
principles,  effort  and  interest,  to  overcome  their  constitutional  objections 
to  sleeping  two  in  a  bed,  and  to  insist  that  each  shall  apply  itself  exclu- 
sively to  the  respective  purposes  and  material  for  which  it  is  ordained 
by  the  laws  of  mind.  Frederic  Burk. 


AMONG   THE   CONSTANTINOPLE   BOOKSHOPS. 

The  bazars  of  Constantinople  possess  a  remarkable  power  to  lure 
and  beguile  the  traveller.  This  mainly  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
join  to  the  life  of  to-day  the  usages  of  past  centuries.  Only  he  who 
knows  win  notice,  in  passing  along  highways  in  one  part  of  the  city, 
modest  stone  arches  spanning  bye-streets,  sometimes  thronged  beyond 
their  capacity,  but  repelling  the  stranger  by  the  darkness  within.  These 
arches  are  the  way  of  access  from  all  sides  to  those  streets  of  little  stalls 
where  all,  from  day -laborer  to  sovereign,  can  supply  all  of  their  daily 
needs. 

The  district  which  the  bazars  occupy  lies  between  the  mosques  of 
Bayezid  and  Nouri  Osmaniy^,  and  stretches  somewhat  down  the  hill 
toward  the  harbor.  Looking  down  upon  it  from  the  Fire  Tower  at  the 
War  Department,  one  sees  that  it  is  roofed  in  with  dingy  red  tiles. 
Here  and  there  only,  massive  stone  buildings  covered  with  leaden  domes 
rise  above  the  broad  surface  of  low  roofs.  Some  of  the  roofs  are  half  a 
mile  long,  and  between  them  there  is  nowliere  in  the  district  a  break 
where  so  much  as  a  sparrow  might  penetrate  to  the  ground.  There  are 
windows  in  the  walls,  but  they  are  high  from  the  ground  and  barred  like 
the  windows  of  a  prison.  On  noticing  that  all  the  streets  of  access  are 
furnished  with  gates,  iron  bound  and  heavy  as  the  gates  of  a  castle,  one 
realizes  that  the  bazars  form  a  city  witliin  the  city.  When  the  gates  are 
closed  at  night,  the  tortuous  maze  of  streets  is  changed  into  a  single  great 
house  of  atoTage  where  the  goods  of  the  merchants  are  safe  from  itcliiug 
bands. 

In  mfxleni  times  all  great  streets  in  Constantinople  have  plenty  of 
shopfl  whose  attractiveness  and  rAi)a])ilities  cast  into  the  shade  the  tiny 
sUiIIh  of  the  bazars.  If  wo  seek,  then,  the  source  of  a  wisli  to  isolate 
shops  from  city  at  tlie  cost  of  comfort,  wo  are  carried  back  to  a  time  wlion 
trade  could  exist  only  on  condition  of  controlling  })arriers  tliat  would 
sttind  though  soldiers  and  ])Oj»ulaf'e  united  in  schemes  to  break  through 
for  loot.  To-day  tlie  combination  of  all  trades,  from  the  mercers  and  j(;w- 
eliers  to  the  haberdashers  and  cobblers,  to  keej)  up  the  stalls  and  the  gates 
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of  the  bazars,  exists  solely  because  it  is  a  custom  to  have  such  a  combi- 
nation. Thus  the  city  of  the  tradesmen,  shut  in  by  gates  within  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  is  a  profession  of  faith  that  what  is  old  is  neces- 
sarily good  beyond  improvement. 

One  of  the  streets  in  this  inner  city  seems  especially  old.  In  front 
of  the  stalls,  on  either  side,  is  a  row  of  columns  supporting  low  vaults,  and 
forming  a  series  of  porticoes  after  an  architectural  plan  fashionable  in 
Byzantium  and  other  ports  of  the  Greek  trade.  The  roof  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  street  is  a  high  arch,  resting  on  the  vaults  of  the  porticoes. 
Excepting  the  mellow  browns  and  the  grays  of  old  stone,  and  an  occa- 
sional reminiscence  of  yellow  ochre  on  the  stuccoed  face  of  the  brick- 
work, the  street  is  without  decoration.  The  dimness  of  the  light 
admitted  by  the  rows  of  little  windows  high  up  in  the  wall,  near  to  the 
roof,  the  chill  of  the  close  air  shut  in  by  the  heavy  vault,  and  the  slimy 
mud  on  the  rough  pavement  give  to  the  passenger  an  impression  of  ex- 
ploring subterranean  chambers  beneath  some  vast  ruin. 

The  stalls  on  this  street  of  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length  seem 
exactly  alike.  Each  stall  is  a  mere  alcove  raised  about  two  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  street  and  lined  with  unpainted  shelves.  The  untidy 
heaps  of  books  lying  on  their  sides  on  the  shelves  seem  alike  in  every 
shop,  for  the  big  ones  are  at  the  bottom  and  the  little  ones  on  the  top 
of  tlie  piles.  Only  the  shopkeepers,  by  their  garb  and  by  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  Bokhaian,  Persian,  Arab,  Ethiopian,  and  Turk,  dif- 
ferentiate the  stalls  from  one  another.  But  this  street  is  worth  more 
than  a  passing  glance ;  for  in  this  quaint  place,  dispensed  by  theae  grave 
men,  are  all  the  written  words  which  have  helped  to  form  the  Turk. 

No  one  of  the  booksellers  pays  more  attention  to  possible  purchasers 
than  he  does  to  the  hungry  dogs  which  nose  the  moist  pavement  in  hopes 
of  finding  chance  morsels  of  food.  Grave,  preoccupied,  and  content  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  books,  the  man  placidly  reads,  ruminates,  smokes, 
counts  the  beads  on  his  rosary,  or,  standing  with  his  face  toward  Mecca, 
goes  through  the  genuflections  of  the  formal  service  of  worship.  As  you 
pass  down  the  street,  a  Persian,  with  green  turban,  light  blue  broadcloth 
robe,  and  beard  dyed  to  an  orange  scarlet  with  henna,  chances  to  turn  on 
his  cushion  and  meets  your  eye.  With  so  much  of  encouragement  you 
pause  at  the  stall  of  the  Persian.  He  seems  to  begrudge  the  inten'uption 
of  his  meditations,  and,  without  rising  from  his  place,  dexterously  ex- 
tracts from  a  ragged  pile  the  book  you  have  asked  for  and  opens  it  for 
inspection.  It  will  require  several  visits  to  overcome  the  man's  reserve. 
At  last,  fancying  that  in  you  he  has  found  a  belated  seeker  after  true 
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knowledge,  he  becomes  patronizing.  After  a  time,  having  discovered  that 
you  love  books  because  they  are  books,  he  will,  with  that  free-masonry 
which  unites  the  world  of  bookmen,  admit  you  to  equality  and  uncover 
for  you  the  chief  treasures  of  his  stock.  Then  you  find  the  man  himself 
to  be  a  link  between  the  world  that  lives  and  a  past  that  is  dead.  He 
believes  that  the  world  has  seen  its  best  days.  He  loves  these  ancient 
stalls  because  his  fathers  loved  them.  He  is  sure,  as  we  shall  see,  that 
what  springs  up  to-day  is  necessarily  deceptive,  crude,  and  unsatisfying. 
He  looks  with  horror  at  the  question  "  What  is  the  latest  book  ?  "  Tlie 
truly  valuable  book  is  the  one  which  contains  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients.  He  would  outdo  Mr.  Carnegie  a  hundredfold  in  his  time  test 
of  books  to  be  admitted  to  libraries. 

As  for  the  books  which  compose  those  slovenly  piles  on  the  grimy 
shelves  of  this  wise  man  of  the  East,  they  represent  all  departments  of 
literature.  Works  on  theology,  the  holy  law  of  Islam,  and  philosophy 
abound,  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  religion  is  the  chief  concern  of  the 
Asiatic.  A  long  series  of  histories  contains  a  record  of  the  deeds  of  all 
the  Sultans  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  Travel  attracts  Turkish  writers  as 
it  does  those  of  the  West,  and  Europe  knows  Evlia  the  Turkish  Mlinchhau- 
sen.  Biographies  of  saints  and  heroes,  the  terms  being  interchangeable 
among  Muslims,  fiU  a  large  space.  Some  six  hundred  Turkish  poets  have 
left  their  visions  and  their  fancies  as  a  heritage  to  their  nation.  Scien- 
tific works  are  numerous,  and  those  treating  of  mathematics  have  some 
value.  Stories  are  few,  although  some  specimens  of  fiction  with  a  moral 
purpose,  and  in  the  style  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  are  found  among  the 
older  Turkish  authors. 

The  most  valued  of  this  Persian's  stock  consists  of  manuscripts — not 
intended  to  be  sliown  as  curiosities,  but  to  be  used  for  every-day  reading. 
A  Turkish  book-l(jver  often  says  U)  Euroj)eans :  "  I  have  as  many  books  as 
you,  but  there  is  not  a  single  printed  book  among  them."  The  hold 
which  the  manuscript  has  upon  popular  superstition  is  shown  on  open- 
ing any  of  the  books  first  printed  by  the  Turks.  Tliese  books  were 
printed  by  the  government  at  its  own  press,  something  over  a  century 
ago.  Each  of  these  earliest  prmted  books  bears  a  certificate  from  tlio 
Sheikh  ul  Islam,  who  is  the  highest  authority  in  canon  law,  declaring 
that  nothing  in  the-  law  of  Gcxl  forbids  f>rintiiig;  so  that  jKJojJe  may  use 
printed  bfK)ks  without  f(;ar  of  untoward  (^onH('-(|uen(;(;s. 

Among  the  manuscrijjts  which  th(;  Ijookseller  sliows  to  appreciative 
one»  is,  for  instance,  the  "Shahnanl^,"  tlie  great  PerHian  epic,  of  Kirdusi, 
illustrated  by  110  delicioua  miniature  paintings.     For  tliia  splendid  work 
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the  Persian  asked  So 40.  After  some  hours  of  chaffering  over  sundry- 
cups  of  coffee  he  sold  it  for  $390.  Lesser  manuscripts  are  a  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  with  colored  illustrations,  for  S25 ;  the  poems  of  Hafiz, 
with  six  colored  illustrations,  for  $45 ;  the  Wars  of  Tamerlane,  with  five 
illustrations,  for  $125;  a  standard  collection  of  old  love  stories  for  $5; 
and  a  curious  description  of  the  discovery  of  America,  written  within  fifty 
years  after  tlie  event,  and  illustrated  by  colored  pictures  of  animals  thus 
brought  to  light,  which  the  author  suggests  are  not  like  anything  seen  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  frankly  adding  that  the  pictures  are  local  at- 
tempts to  materialize  the  descriptions  given  by  the  Spanish  writers.  How 
a  description  may  mislead  is  shown  by  the  picture  of  the  opossum,  whose 
pouch  is  represented  as  suspended  from  the  back  of  the  creature,  like  a 
pair  of  saddlebags. 

The  Koran  naturally  holds  a  peculiar  place  among  the  manuscripts 
in  these  shops.  It  can  be  had  in  different  sizes,  from  the  pocket  edition, 
written  within  the  last  decade,  and  costing  ten  dollars,  to  the  great  vol- 
umes written  by  famous  masters  of  caligraphy  in  past  centuries,  and 
valued  at  three  hundred  dollars.  It  is  a  sin  against  God  to  sell  the  Ko- 
ran and  some  other  of  th&  religious  books  held  to  be  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. If  then  you  ask  a  bookseller  to  sell  you  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  or 
if  you  atsk  its  price,  he  becomes  furiously  angry.  The  fact  that  he  is 
constantly  drawing  solid  profit  from  providing  these  beautiful  manu- 
scripts for  his  customers  does  not  temper  the  fire  of  his  wrath.  The  busi- 
ness affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  mental  gymnastics  of  which  the 
Oriental  is  capable  when  oppressed  by  the  requirements  of  the  moral 
law.  The  bookseller  sells  the  Koran  to  those  of  his  customers  only  who 
understand  the  art  of  putting  things.  Instead  of  asking  the  price  of  the 
Koran,  you  must  ask  the  man  to  present  the  book  to  you.  He  replies 
that  he  will  present  you  with  the  copy  which  you  have  selected,  if  you 
will  make  him  a  gift  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Such  a  transaction  is  not  a 
sale,  and  the  parties  to  it  have  not  sinned  by  laying  a  price  on  the  word 
of  God. 

Turkish  books  fall  into  two  separate  literary  periods,  unless  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  writings  of  the  last  fifty  years  be  rated  as  of  a 
third  period.  Before  the  wandering  Turks  in  Western  Asia  rose  into 
permanent  power  through  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  centre  of 
Turkish  literary  activity  was  in  Turkestan.  The  modern  Turks  class  aU 
books  originating  among  the  Sunni,  or  orthodox  Muslims  of  that  region, 
as  of  the  first  period  of  Turkish  literature.  The  language  of  such  books 
is  more  purely  Turkish  than  that  of  any  book  of  the  second  period.     Since 
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the  Eastern  Turkish  dialects  requii-e  a  glossary  when  used  by  the  people 
of  Turkey,  translations  into  the  Western  dialect  are  often  found.  Many 
of  the  early  Turkish  writers  wrote  in  Persian,  and  their  works  exist  in 
Turkish  in  translation  only.  Among  the  authors  of  this  period  whose 
works  can  be  found  at  Constantinople  are  Timourleng  or  Tamerlane, 
Ulugh  Bey,  his  grandson,  and  Baber,  his  great-grandson,  the  founder  of 
the  Mongolian  Empire  in  India.  Curiously  enough,  in  view  of  the  after- 
course  of  Tiu'kish  literature,  one  may  also  find  in  the  bookshops  a 
treatise  by  Mir  Alishir  of  Herat,  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  oppose  the  corruption  of  Turkish  poetry  by  the 
introduction  of  Persian  phrases. 

The  works  of  weightiest  influence  belonging  to  this  first  period,  and 
still  in  circulation  in  Turkey,  are  religious  writmgs  of  the  great  Muslim 
mystics  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  who  lived  in  Bokhara, 
Tashkend,  and  Samarcand.  These  books  have  been  and  still  are  guide 
books  to  thousands  who  journey  in  what  they  call  "the  path  of  the 
Seeker."  ^Vhy  these  books  still  live  may  be  judged  from  a  quaint  invi- 
tation to  devotion  by  Saadeddin  Kashgari  (died  1486)  found  in  "Eills 
from  the  Fountain  of  Life  "  (written  by  Safi  at  Samarcand  in  1504,  and 
translated  into  Western  Turkish  at  Constantinople  in  1585).  Saadeddin 
says: 

There  are  not  two  hearts  in  man,  that  he  may  occupy  one  with  the  world  and 
one  with  God.  The  heart  of  man  is  one;  if  it  is  occupied  with  the  worhl,  it  remains 
without  blessing  from  God.  If  the  man  occupies  his  heart  with  God,  a  window  is 
opened  in  that  heart  and  the  sun  of  God's  grace  begins  to  shine  through  it  —  that  sun 
in  which,  as  it  goes  from  East  to  West,  every  atom  that  exists  may  have  a  share,  for 
its  light  falls  upon  all.  Only  windowless  houses  remain  without  share  in  this  light. 
If  the  heart  is  not  careless,  being  under  control,  its  being  under  control  is  the  same 
as  opening  the  window  for  the  light,  and  the  blessed  light  of  grace  is  sure  to  reach 
that  man.     But  if  the  heart  is  careless  the  light  glancing  off  passes  on. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  soil  from  wliicli  these  thouglits 
grew  was  imj)regiiated  with  Zoroastrianism,  r>u(l(lhism,  and  Christianity, 
l)efore  Islam  occuj)ied  it.  Its  literary  fruit  contains  much  nibbisli ;  l)ut 
many  a  Turk  of  to-day  who  yearns  for  spiritual  culture,  and  can  gain  lit- 
tle from  the  Koran  and  its  Arab  commentators,  looks  to  tlieso  books  of 
his  Central  Asian  forefatliers  for  spiritual  stinuilus  and  suggestion,  murli 
as  Jew  and  Christian  look  to  the  ))ooks  of  the  Hebrew  i)r()])hets.  In  tliis 
connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  only  commentary  on  the  Koran 
now  printed  in  Turkish  at  Constantinojde,  the  "Tefsiri  Tibian,"  is  the 
work  of  one  of  the  fifteenth-century  saints  of  Turkestan. 

When  the  man  of  the  orango-scarlot  board  Ixjgins  to  take  down  books 
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of  the  literary  period  commencing  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
he  shows  pride  in  the  histories.  Turkish  historians  should  rather  be 
called  annalists.  Until  we  reach  the  works  of  Jevdet  Pasha,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  little  of  du'ect  comment  on  the 
events  recorded.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  comment  is  in  the  form 
of  poetry  introduced  when  the  author  finds  his  feelings  overcoming  him, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  historian  Selaniki,  who  records  the  murder  by  Sul- 
tan Mahomet  III  of  his  twenty  brothers  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  who  introduces  a  dii'ge  for  the  innocents  as  though  their  death  had 
been  by  a  providential  calamity.  The  value  of  the  Turkish  historians  lies 
in  the  material  which  they  have  collected  for  writing  history.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Pechevi  sufficiently  indicates  the  method  and  real 
value  of  the  historians.  The  passage  shows  how  much  more  than  mere 
territorial  acquisition  was  implied  by  the  wars  of  the  early  sultans. 
Pechevi  says,  speaking  of  the  year  1581: 

On  the  night  of  Power  in  this  year  the  Sultan  (Murad  III)  went  from  the  old 
palace  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Suleiman  for  his  evening  prayer.  On  the  next  day, 
before  the  court  arose,  a  favorable  wind  brought  to  the  city  the  Vezir  Ibrahim,  com- 
manding the  army  which  had  been  sent  three  years  before  on  an  expedition  to 
Egypt.  The  day  next  following,  Ibrahim  Pasha  began  to  unload  the  gifts  which 
he  had  brought  to  his  majesty,  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  earth.  First,  there  was  a 
throne  made  of  5,520  ounces  of  gold,  set  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones  in  the 
most  elegant  and  graceful  manner  by  the  artists  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt.  The  pres- 
ent writer  was  among  those  who  saw  the  arrival  of  this  throne.  On  observing  that 
Mahmoud,  the  Persian,  was  trying  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  priceless  golden 
throne,  I  said  to  him:  "The  true  time  for  estimating  its  value  is  when  the  Caliph  of 
the  age,  the  ruler  of  the  Universe,  is  seated  upon  it."  So  all  admitted  that  the 
throne  of  a  sultan  must  be  priceless.     It  is  improper  to  try  to  set  value  upon  it. 

After  the  feast  of  Bairam,  Ibrahim  Pasha  presented  to  the  Sultan  the  treasure, 
and  the  choice  jewels  and  the  indescribable  riches  of  all  kinds  which  he  had  brought 
from  Egypt,  including  100  head  of  fair-faced  youth,  17  head  of  eunuchs,  7  stud  of 
Arabian  horses,  one  small  elephant,  and  one  giraffe.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  after  leaving 
Egypt,  had  attacked  the  ignoble  race  of  beasts  called  Druses,  in  Syria,  and  had 
brought  them  into  submission  to  Islam.  From  their  armament  he  brought  to  the 
capital  thousands  of  spears  and  bows  and  arrows,  besides  the  throne  from  Egypt 
and  sixty-three  loads  of  treasure  which  contained  173,000  pieces  of  gold.  All  of  this 
he  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Sultan,  forming  a  present  of  splendor  and  beauty  which 
the  pen  of  the  writer  is  impotent  to  describe. 

This  reads  like  a  belated  description  of  the  doings  of  the  kings  of 
Assyria.  One  cannot  but  admire  the  reserve  of  the  historian,  when, 
without  a  break,  and  without  daring  to  imply  any  connection  between 
the  loot  and  its  reward,  he  adds: 

And  in  the  latter  part  of  Jemadi  ul  Akhir,  of  the  same  year,  Ibrahim  Pasha  be- 
came son-in-law  to  the  Sultan ;  and  at  the  wedding  feast  he  gave  three  thousand 
wedding  garments  of  various  degrees  of  splendor  to  the  wedding  guests. 
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As  to  the  Turkish  poets,  the  bookseller  has  original  opinions  of  his 
own.  The  major  part  of  them  have  merely  reconstructed  the  Persian 
poets  in  another  form.  He  will  give  moderate  praise  to  Fuzuli  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  to  Nefi,  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  later,  because 
they  have  the  flavor  of  the  old  Central  Asian  Turkish  in  many  of  their 
best  quatrains.  He  has  a  grievance  against  Sheref  Hauum  and  some 
other  of  the  poetesses,  because  they  use  too  much  of  plebeian  Turkish. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  critic  will  laud  to  the  skies  the  poet  Baki,  and 
especially  the  historian  Saadeddin,  also  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  mas- 
ters of  beautiful  Turkish  diction.  In  this  opinion  our  bookseller  is  fol- 
lowed by  most  writers  on  Turkish  literature.  Yet,  on  examining  the 
works  of  the  historian  Saadeddin  and  his  like,  the  fact  comes  to  light 
that  while  these  works  in  the  hands  of  a  good  reader  can  give  enjoy- 
ment to  one  who  knows  no  word  of  their  meaning,  a  Turk  even  of  some 
education  cannot  understand  a  page  of  the  harmoniously  balanced  sounds 
unless  he  has  at  hand  both  a  Persian  and  an  Arabic  dictionary. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  change  of  the  centre  of  Turkish  literary 
activity  to  Constantinople  involved  a  change  of  style  which  has  proved 
a  serious  hindrance  Uj  the  literary  culture  of  the  Turks.  The  salient 
characteristic  of  Turkish  writings  of  the  second,  or  Constantinopolitan, 
period  is  the  api^arance  in  Turkish  books  of  a  new  language,  not  genu- 
ine Turkish,  and  not  spoken  anywhere  to  this  day,  unless  by  courtiers 
in  the  most  formal  moments  of  state  functions,  and  dropped  even  by 
them  the  instant  that  clear,  natural  expression  becomes  a  necessity  in 
the  privacy  of  social  intercourse.  This  singular  situation  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  looking,  f(jr  exam]jle,  at  the  following  translation  of  a  Turkish 
ballad  by  itifaat  Bey,  a  minor  poet  of  the  early  nineteenth  century : 

The  sun  has  set;  ensliroudcd  is  th(!  world  iu  gloom; 
Vines,  ros<,'S,  hoj)es  have  faded  whilst  in  bloom. 
And  Fate  is  glad,  who  gloats  o'er  every  tearful  tomb; 
Vines,  roses,  hopes  liave  faded  wliilst  in  bloom! 

I^*t  rest  the  nightingale,  oli,  thoii  insatiate! 

If  cries  alone  thy  passion  ean  abate, 

Give  plaee,  and  with  my  cries  the  lieavcn.s  sliall  palpitate ; 

Vines,  roses,  hopes  have  faded  whilst  in  bloom! 

Her  mem'ry  fills  my  heart,  a  U*nder  gleaming  light; 
Her  iH'auty  veils  th(?  circle  of  my  sight; 
Et<'rnity  will  surely  make  lier  mine  of  right; 
Vines,  roses,  hojK^s  liave  faded  whilst  in  bloom! 

There  ia  poetry  here.  Th(;  verses  utter  a  simple  cry  from  the  heart, 
intended  to  api^eal  to  plain  common  folk.     But  this  Turkish  ballad  con- 
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tains  so  much  of  Persian  that  a  Turk  must  have  a  college  education  be- 
fore he  can  make  anything  out  of  it.  Throughout  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  period,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  this  artificial  medley  appears 
as  the  "  literary  language  "  of  Tm-key.  Works  in  theology,  philosophy, 
law,  and  science  are  unintelligible  tx)  even  moderately  educated  Turks 
because  of  Arabic  phiases,  and  works  in  poetry  and  history  because  of 
Persian  phrases,  not  digested  and  assimilated,  but  thrust  bodily  into  the 
text,  and  remaining  to  the  end  Persian  and  Arabic  excrescences,  which 
carry  with  them  their  own  national  appendages,  and  which  are  ruled  by 
their  own  foreign  grammatical  theories. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  trace  in  detail  the  origin  of  such  a  literary 
miscarriage.  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  however,  that  it  grew  out  of 
appreciation  by  some  of  the  Turkish  leaders  of  the  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  nomads  by  conquest  of  a  centre  of  refinement.  Learned  Per- 
sian and  Arabic  writers  were  called  into  the  departments  of  government, 
that  they  might  endow  the  rough  wan'iors  of  Asia  with  refined  methods 
of  expression  suited  to  rulers  over  several  civilized  nations.  To  both 
classes  of  scholars  Turkish  was  something  new  and  uncanny.  The  form 
which  veneration  for  what  is  old  took  with  each  was  to  lead  him  to  dis- 
embowel the  Turkish  sentence,  and  to  introduce  his  own  language  as  he 
might  please,  until  of  Tm-kish  there  remained  in  a  sentence  little  more 
than  the  disposition  of  words,  the  connectives,  and  the  auxiliary  verb. 
This  method  of  procedure  requned  the  provision  of  dictionaries  which 
are  among  the  curiosities  of  literature,  since,  while  designed  for  Turks, 
they  define  no  Turkish  words.  The  Persian  writers  translated  their  "  Bur- 
han  i  Qati "  into  Turkish,  and  the  Arab  scribes  did  the  same  with  their 
huge  "Qamos."  It  was  left  for  the  poor  Turk  who  would  enjoy  the  lit- 
erature of  Turkey,  first  to  equip  himself  with  knowledge  enough  to  decide 
whether  the  word  at  which  he  stumbled  was  Arabic  or  Persian,  and 
second  to  provide  himself  with  these  two  great  dictionaries  that  he  might 
seek  its  meaning.  A  chance  result  of  this  situation  is  its  effect  on 
knowledge  of  Turkish  poetry  in  the  English-speaking  world.  No  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  poetry  worthy  of  the  time  spent  upon  it  has  yet 
appeared,  because  the  translator  either  has  lacked  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  three  languages  which  he  must  attack  before  mastering  Turkish  lite- 
rature, or  he  has  so  given  his  attention  to  the  Oriental  part  of  his  equip- 
ment as  to  neglect  elementary  lessons  in  English  diction. 

The  case  of  the  common  people  of  Turkey  during  the  three  or  four 
centuries  of  the  use  by  Turkish  writers  of  this  foreign  style  needs  no 
emphasis.     To  this  day  multitudes  of  the  common  people  of  Turkey 
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have  yet  to  be  taught  that  books  are  useful  for  ideas  rather  than  for  the 
good  luck  supposed  to  be  invited  by  reading  aloud  their  skilfully  wrought 
assonances.  Nevertheless,  some  books  have  been  prepared,  especially  for 
their  use,  in  plain  Turkish.  These  books  are  generally  left  out  of  bibli- 
ographies of  Tiirkish  literature,  and  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  shops 
of  such  respectable  purveyors  of  literature  as  our  Persian  friend  of  the 
bazars.  Ballads,  rhymed  statements  of  religious  doctrine  or  moral  phi- 
losophy, fables,  and  folklore  tales  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  people's  lit- 
erature. The  field  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored.  That  it  con- 
tains gems  is  clear  from  what  has  been  long  since  brought  to  light  of  the 
anecdotes  of  Nasreddin  Hoja,  the  great  Turkish  master  of  bulls.  The 
following  is  a  sample  of  this  ancient  work,  written  in  genuine  Turkish, 
and  read  over  and  over  again  by  young  and  old  of  all  classes : 

One  day  a  neighbor  came  to  the  Hoja's  house  to  ask  the  loan  of  his  donkey. 
The  Hoja  did  not  wish  to  lend  the  donkey,  and  iii  order  to  avoid  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  a  neighbor  by  a  refusal,  he  said : 

"I  am  very  sorry,  but  my  donkey  is  working  in  the  wood-lot  to-day." 

The  neighbor  thanked  him  for  his  good  will  and  was  just  turning  away,  when 
from  the  stable  under  the  house  came  forth  a  long  and  well-known  bray.  This 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.     The  neighbor  said  to  Nasreddin  Hoja : 

"Oh,  my  Hoja!  if  you  did  not  wish  to  lend  me  the  donkey,  were  it  not  better 
for  you  to  say  so,  rather  than  that  you,  our  preacher,  should  be  found  out  in  a  lie!  " 

"  Man! "  replied  the  Hoja,  indignantly,  "do  you  believe  the  voice  of  a  misemble 
donkey  rather  than  the  word  of  a  pious  Mussulman? " 

Books  of  this  class  are  generally  lithographed  in  some  dark  cellar  by 
a  poverty-stricken  lover  of  books,  and  often  for  the  sake  of  economy  a 
second  book  is  printed  in  diagonal  lines  on  the  margins  of  the  first.  That 
the  cellar  bookman  flourishes  reveals  jtathetically  the  hunger  of  the  com- 
mon people  for  matter  to  read. 

Separation  from  practical  connection  with  life  and  from  the  interests 
of  the  common  folk  marks  the  work  of  Turkish  writers  of  the  eighteentli 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  In  the  relation  of  the  learned  men  to  tlie  com- 
mon people  distrust  lingers  in  the  very  air,  as  though  the  common  peo- 
ple ought  not  to  Ije  trusted  with  books.  Even  the  dictionaries  of  the 
Turks  seem  to  have  \jeeti  devised  with  satanic  ingenuity  of  aiTangement 
to  prevent  their  use  by  the  ignorant.  The  Government  fosters  the  same 
idea  by  its  prohibition  against  any  translation  into  Turkish  of  the  Ko- 
ran and  the  classics  of  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Prophet.  The 
separation  of  writers  from  the  interests  of  the  |)eople  has  reacted  upon 
the  learned,  bringing  upon  th(;m  a  sort  of  mental  ])aralyHis  liko  that 
which  marked  the  attitude  of  the  early  scholastic  philo.sophers  of  eleventli- 
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century  Europe.  Again  and  again  the  material  found  in  Arabic  and 
Persian  literature  is  worked  over  to  find  pegs  for  further  dissertations; 
and  the  narrowing  circle  of  readers  applauds  equally  history  which  in- 
cludes Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Janissaries  in  the  same  volume,  science 
tliat  gives  with  equal  assurance  the  dimensions  of  the  Tree  of  Life  and 
of  the  moon,  and  poetry  whose  merit  is  possession  of  couplet  after  coup- 
let of  which  the  last  six  syllables  rhyme.  Examination  of  such  litter 
of  the  bookshops  tends  to  make  om*  last  thought  brand  them  as  musty 
with  the  mould  of  ages  as  is  the  bazar  where  they  are  kept,  and  equally 
worthy  to  be  overthrown  for  something  else  to  take  their  place.  Yet 
such  a  judgment  is  hasty.  However  much  these  books  are  committed 
to  the  worship  of  the  thought  of  the  past,  and  however  inaccessible  they 
are  to  the  common  people  of  the  present,  they  must  have  fed  some  souls 
or  they  would  not  have  been  preserved  by  pec  and  press  during  many 
generations. 

A  small  remainder  of  the  piles  of  books  on  the  shelves  of  our  Per- 
sian friend  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  thin  books  which  can  be 
classed  with  neither  of  the  two  literary  periods  above  described.  The 
bookseller  attempts  to  dismiss  their  consideration  by  the  declaration  that 
they  are  the  work  of  "  a  lot  of  apes."  They  are  in  fact  the  work  of  a  class 
of  new  writers  developed  in  Turkey  during  the  last  fifty  years  tlirough 
the  extension  of  Western  education  in  the  empire.  Optimists  think  that 
they  foreshadow  the  rise  of  a  new  Tm-kish  literature  really  valuable  to 
the  world. 

The  new  school  of  Turkish  authors,  of  whom  Kemal,  Ahmed  Mithad, 
Ziya,  Muallim  Naji,  and  others  were  leaders,  has  not  yet  justified  its 
existence  from  the  bookseller's  point  of  view.  The  men  who  belong  to 
it  are  still  under  the  lash  of  the  critics,  and  language  critics  are  among 
the  most  jealously  intolerant  people  on  earth.  The  government  cen- 
sorship is  a  burden  which  authors  of  the  new  school  have  learned 
neither  to  carry  nor  to  remove.  Hence,  the  bookseller  who  brings  out 
a  book  for  one  of  them  is  liable  to  see  the  whole  edition  thrust  into 
the  nearest  Imker's  oven  as  the  place  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
The  new  school  of  authors  are  still  imcertain  as  to  what  is  worth  whQe 
in  the  matter  of  subjects  for  literary  treatment,  ^\^len  they  translate 
from  the  French  they  choose  books  which  are  not  suitable  to  go  before 
the  family  circle.  As  for  the  publisher  who  invests  his  capital  in  such 
books,  he  has  already  a  suspicion  that  immoral  books  have  no  staying 
power  even  in  Turkey. 

The  writers  of  the  new  school  have  discovered  one  fact,  however, 
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which  is  a  ground  for  expecting  much  from  then*  movement.  They 
have  discovered  that  when  the  Tm-kish  vocabulary  needs  reinforcing  from 
Persian  or  Arabic  or  European  languages,  the  new  words  must  be  taken 
into  the  substance  of  the  language  itself  instead  of  lying  like  a  nodule 
of  foreign  matter  upon  the  siuface  of  the  page.  Following  up  this  line 
of  thought,  they  have  foimd  that  in  order  to  reach  the  mass  of  the  nation 
they  must  avoid  needless  use  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  trusting  rather  to 
simple,  strong  Turkish  words  that  smite. 

The  earliest  result  of  these  discoveries,  aside  from  the  tremendous 
vogue  of  the  first  of  the  new  style  of  books,  was  a  revolution  in  Turkish 
lexicography.  About  1868  Ahmed  Vetik  Pasha  produced  a  thing  until 
then  unheard  of  —  a  Turkish  dictionary  of  the  Turkish  language.  It  had 
not  been  needed  before,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  many  reputable  Tur- 
kish writers.'  As  a  consequence,  where  the  writers  of  the  literary 
period  which  we  may  hope  has  closed  spoke  ef  the  "  tintinnabulation  of 
the  vespertine  campana,"  the  new  writers  say  simply  "the  ringing  of  the 
evening  beU  " ;  and  where  one  of  the  older  authors  would  insist  with  argu- 
ment that  a  child  could  say  and  did  say,  "  Eespected  author  of  my  being, 
behold  the  resplendent  lepidopterous  insect,"  the  new-school  realist  makes 
the  child  shout,  "Papa!  see  the  pretty  butterfly."  These  men  must 
be  judged  by  what  they  represent,  rather  than  by  what  they  have  yet 
been  able  to  do.  What  they  represent  is  the  struggle  of  modern  thought 
to  find  utterance  in  regions  where  antiquity  has,  so  far,  controlled  the 
hall-marks  of  acceptance. 

The  isolation  of  Turkey  is  not  due  to  distance  from  the  centres  of 
progress.  Turks  appreciate  values  in  things  material.  They  have  ac- 
cepted new  ideas  in  ironclads  and  Mauser  rifles,  and  they  have  some  glim- 
mer of  the  superiority,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  transportation  trust, 
of  a  locomotive  over  a  camel.  Any  new  thing,  which,  like  a  phonogixipli 
or  a  mechanical  skirt-dancer,  can  gratify  an  idle  fancy,  or,  like  an  autx)- 
mobile,  can  increase  the  luxury  of  a  pampered  life,  flies  on  wings  from 
the  Eurojjean  inventor  to  the  Turkish  consumer.  The  barrier  whicli 
separates  Turkey  from  the  Western  world  is  one  of  ideas.  The  ancient 
in  thought  Ls  held  Uj  have  exhausted  wisdom.  Whatever  decision  is 
ultimately  reached  as  U)  the  glittering  new  things  seen  in  the  material 
world,  the  thoughts  of  the  dead  tyjxj  of  men  are  inc(jmparal)le,  and  the 

'The  honor  Ijclongs  to  the  Englishinftn  Tlcdhouso  of  Imvlni;  piihlislicd  in  flio 
first  Imlf  of  tlir;  ninetoentli  rontury  a  Tiirki.sli  dictionary  of  Arabi<;  and   Persian 
under  a  Hinglo  alplialK'tioal  arrangement.     TliiH  wan  of  cmonnous  value  to  Turks 
wlHhing  to  read  their  own  literature,  and  in  «till  widely  circulated. 
32 
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aristocracy  of  Wise  Men  in  Turkey  would  have  them  control  all  succeed- 
ing generations.  The  modern  school  of  writers  in  Turkey  represents  a 
breaking  through  the  baniers  of  control  founded  solely  on  age  and  iso- 
lation. 

After  looking  through  the  literature  in  these  bookshops  which  is  not 
written  in  a  genuine,  living  language,  one  does  not  fail  to  believe  that 
a  revival  of  literature  is  certainly  impending  in  Turkey.  Possibly  even 
bystanders  may  find  means  of  fostering  its  development.  Where,  as  in 
that  country,  writers  have  not  knowledge  adequate  to  their  equipment, 
and  are  still  groping  for  subjects  harmonizing  with  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, such  a  revival  of  literature  must  be  greatly  influenced  from  abroad. 
The  modern  bookshops  of  Constantinople  contain  many  French  works. 
They  offer  in  Greek  numbers  of  works  from  the  best  publishers  of  Ath- 
ens. In  Armenian  they  give  to  those  who  can  master  the  musty  mon- 
kish dialect  and  pay  the  rather  heavy  cost,  a  considerable  series  of  useful 
books  from  the  Armenian  monastery  presses  of  Venice  and  Vienna. 
The  American  Mission  at  Constantinople,  too,  publishes  some  works  that 
are  widely  read.  It  does  not  limit  its  attention  to  religious  works,  but 
issues  school  books,  and,  so  far  as  its  rather  limited  means  allow,  books 
of  general  interest.  It  is  a  warm  ally  of  all  who  strive  for  a  literary 
style  intelligible  to  the  common  people ;  and  the  weight  of  its  influence 
is  considerable,  since  it  uses  as  far  as  possible  the  talents  of  native 
authors,  and  has  unequalled  facilities  for  bringing  its  publications 
before  the  people  of  every  province  of  the  empire. 

Our  sympathy  with  the  movement  must  be  largely  mixed  with  curi- 
osity, for  the  literary  revival  is  still  "  impending  *  only.  Schools  of  the 
Western  type  have  broken  up  a  soil  that  has  been  long  lying  fallow. 
The  intellectual  fate  of  the  young  people  taught  to  read,  the  ideas  that 
will  rule  the  rising  generation,  the  form  of  cultm*e  chosen  by  the  young 
writers  who  seek  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  work,  and,  in  short,  the 
elevation  and  growth  of  the  whole  nation  seem  largely  to  depend  upon 
what  new  books  these  people  absorb  while  groping  their  way  into  abil- 
ity for  moulding  thought.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  shaping  of  their  destiny 
must  rest  with  themselves.  Natives  of  the  country  will  lead,  for  good 
or  for  ni.  But  it  is  a  point  for  interesting  study  that,  for  a  time,  the 
shaping  of  the  development  of  a  new  literature  in  Turkey  is  in  the 
hands  of  any  men  of  any  nation  who  know  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Turkey,  and  who  know  how  to  make  books  which  will  fill  those  needs 
in  a  language  understood  by  the  commonest  of  the  people. 

Heney  Otis  Dwight. 
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There  are  periods  in  a  nation's  history  when  a  touch  of  divine  in- 
spiration is  felt,  when  youth  is  borne  aloft  by  the  high  ho]^)es  of  a  new 
idealism,  when  vistas  of  endless  beauty  are  unveiled  before  the  en- 
chanted gaze.  Such  a  period  is  represented  by  the  rise  of  romanticism 
in  France,  a  period  which  is  called  to  mind  by  the  recent  centennial 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  leader  of  the  movement  —  Victor  Hugo. 

The  young  writers  in  whom  this  movement  took  a  definite  form  were 
intoxicated  with  the  thought  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  literary 
aspirations  of  their  time,  of  opening  new  channels  to  a  world  of  senti- 
ment and  passion.  French  romanticism  attempted  in  the  field  of  liter- 
ature what  the  Revolution  had  accomplished  for  society  and  politics. 
In  both  cases  the  old  had  to  give  way  to  the  new.  To  the  world  at 
large,  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  France,  a  change  in  literature  from 
anti(^uated  forms  and  ideals  to  more  modern  and  living  ones  seems  a 
matter  of  slight  significance.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  that  country  literature  is  an  infinitely  more  vital  force  in  many  ways 
than  it  is  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  To  a  Frenchman  a  literary 
canon  is  as  imyoTtamt  as  is  an  article  of  faith  to  a  devout  Christian,  and 
no  literary  revolution  can  ]>e  accomplished  in  France  without  a  bitter 
stniggle.  R(imanticism  at  length  prevailed,  but  it  was  obliged  to  yield 
again  in  its  turn,  after  not  many  decades,  to  the  fierce  onslaughts 
of  naturalism. 

French  romanticism  represents,  above  all,  a  struggle  for  lil>erty,  the 
as.sertion  of  the  individual  in  matters  touching  art  and  literature ;  all 
other  issues  being  sulxjrdinated  to  this  great  aim.  The  saying  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  "  Let  every  man  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  his  own 
way,"  may  not  unfittingly  Ije  aj»plied  to  the  strivings  of  the  Fi-ench 
romanticists.  The  leader  of  this  movement,  as  has  Ijeen  stated,  was 
Victor  Hugo.  To  the  world  outside  of  France  he  is  ]>est  known  as  a 
writer  of  novels.  This  fact  is  readily  accounted  for.  Among  modern 
forms  of  literature  there  in  none  which  has  exercised  a  greater  fascina- 
tion upon  the  general  reading  public  than  the  novel.      Poetry  and  sci- 
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ence,  history  and  philosophy,  comedy  and  tragedy,  art  and  religion  — 
all  these  occupy  a  relatively  inferior  rank  in  the  general  favor.  Various 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  phenomenon.  The  novel  deals  with 
some  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  human  nature;  it  furnishes 
amusement  through  the  play  of  the  imagination;  and  it  permits  the 
reader  to  assimilate  with  ease  what  can  only  be  accomplished  with  diffi- 
culty in  other  intellectual  pursuits.  A  great  novel  is  eminently  worthy 
of  study : 

For  what  is  the  novel  at  its  best  and  noblest?  It  is  a  study  of  human  character, 
of  its  growth  and  development,  of  the  forces  and  situations  that  act  upon  it,  of  the 
forces  within  the  soul  that  may  be  roused  to  do  battle  with  the  outward  forces,  of 
the  great  human  drama  enacted,  mostly  without  spectators  or  audience,  in  every 
bosom  —  the  drama  which,  if  only  it  is  faithfully  told  with  the  inspiration  of  sym- 
pathetic vision,  has  never  failed  to  command,  to  absorb  the  interest  of  him  before 
whom  its  silent  action  is  unveiled.  To  most  men  the  evolution  of  human  character 
is  the  most  profoundly  interesting  of  all  objects  of  thought  and  observation. 

The  great  interest  in  Victor  Hugo's  novels  is  due  to  many  features. 
Before  all  else  there  is  revealed  in  them  a  brilliant  imagination,  a  faculty 
that  appeals  strongly  to  nearly  all  classes  of  readers.  Man  ever  desires 
to  rise  on  the  wings  of  revery  and  enthusiasm  into  the  fairyland  of  specu- 
lation. It  is  the  imagination  that  makes  the  philosopher  ponder  over  the 
problems  of  man's  existence.  To  Hugo's  imagination  the  world  offered 
a  series  of  problems  which,  according  to  him,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
poet  to  solve :  the  visible  forms  of  the  universe  hide  spiritual  meanings 
which  he  can  disclose.  By  virtue  of  that  imagination  Hugo  constantly 
endeavored  to  show  the  spiritual  content  of  every  bodily  form;  and  after 
years  of  practice  he  was  enabled  to  read  the  unseen  behind  the  seen  as 
readily  as  the  greatest  mathematician  reads  the  symbols  of  his  science. 
It  is  true  the  interpretation  is  that  of  an  imaginative  writer,  not  that  of 
a  man  of  science ;  and  the  power  revealed,  the  remarkable  vision  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  facts  to  be  met  with  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  literature. 

By  far  the  most  striking  feature  in  connection  with  Hugo's  imagina- 
tion is  the  intensity  of  the  emotions  depicted  in  his  novels.  This  great 
power  is  primarily  due  to  his  qualities  as  a  lyric  poet.  So  true  is  this 
that  his  novels  may  be  called  prose  poems.  But  there  are  other  causes 
for  this  power  of  calling  forth  emotions,  chief  of  which  is  his  dwelling 
habitually  upon  the  dark  side  of  life.  In  the  world  that  Hugo  has  cre- 
ated in  his  novels  life  is  a  great  tragedy.  The  few  rays  of  sunlight  that 
fall  upon  man's  existence  are  but  calculated  to  bring  out  all  the  more 
sharply  the  darkness  of  his  misery.     It  seems  that  Hugo's  gloomy  in- 
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spiration,  instead  of  being  a  prominent  trait  of  his  character,  was  rather  a 
voluntary  artistic  device  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  the 
highest  effect.  He  had  gathered  from  experience  that  a  skilful  portrayal 
of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  and  disappointments  of  mankind  —  much 
more  than  their  joys  and  hopes  —  is  capable  of  stirring  the  deepest  emo- 
tions in  men's  hearts.  Hugo's  power  to  arouse  emotion  is  such  that  at 
times  we  feel  our  very  souls  harrowed  by  tlie  touches  of  his  magic  hand. 
We  seem  to  be  in  a  trance,  overcome  by  a  nightmare. 

Closely  allied  to  the  power  of  calling  forth  emotions,  indeed  a  means 
to  this  end,  is  the  systematic  use  of  antithesis.  In  Hugo's  mind  the 
world  was  mirrored  in  a  long  series  of  contrasts.  According  to  him 
these  contrasts  are  everywhere  in  nature ;  and  since  art  must  be  founded 
upon  nature,  he  introduced  them  in  his  writings.  Remembering  the 
wide  difference  between  the  two  poets,  what  Taine  says  of  Pope  is  even 
more  applicable  to  Hugo:  "In  one  place  the  antithesis  is  comprised  in 
a  single  line,  in  another  it  occupies  two ;  now  it  is  in  the  substantives, 
now  iu  the  adjectives  and  verbs;  now  only  in  the  ideas,  now  it  pene- 
trates the  sound  and  position  of  the  words." 

As  an  example  "  Notre  Damo "  may  be  cited.  In  the  novels  of 
Victor  Hugo  even  the  personages  illustrate  this  antithetical  character. 
Claude  Frollo,  a  clergyman,  who  should  embody  every  noble  quality, 
contains  within  liim  elements  of  extreme  grossness.  Quasimodo,  an 
ugly  and  deformed  creature,  a  monster,  reveals  sublime  traits.  Esmer- 
alda preserves  tlie  purity  of  an  angel  in  the  midst  of  the  most  cornipt- 
ing  influences.  Ph^nljus  de  Chateaupers,  a  nobleman  by  rank,  is  utterly 
ignoble  in  his  natural  instincts.  This  element  of  antitliesis,  whicli  is 
found  everywhere  in  the  novels  of  Hugo,  affects  the  reader  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  in  the  night,  like  a  shrill  sound  in  the  midst  of  deep 
silence.  While  Jean  Valjean  makes  his  escape  from  Javert,  he  is  iu 
mortal  anxiety  lest  his  enterprise  may  fail.  When  he  has  succeeded  in 
making  good  his  esca^^  and  arrives  in  the  garden  of  the  Picpus  convent 
he  hears  a  cliarit  of  female  voices.  Here  wo  may  note  how  the  turmoil 
of  his  mind  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  his  surroundings.  In  the  words 
of  Hugo : 

Valjcan  hears  a  sound  cek-stial,  divine,  ineffablf,  mvishing.  ...  It  was  a 
hymn  which  \hhu<'(\  frfirn  tiic  ^Hooni,  a  dazzling'  l)urfit  of  prayrr  and  harmony  in  tlio 
o^>flcu^c  and  alarming  Hilcncc  of  tlic  nigJit;  women  h  voiccK,  hut  voices  compos«'d  at 
one  and  the  wimo  time  of  the  pure  accents  of  virginH  and  tlic  innocent  accents  of 
children  —  voices  which  are  not  of  tlic  earth. 

But  this  scene  of  momentary  happiness  presently  changes  into  ono 
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of  utter  gloom  and  gruesomeness.     While  groping  his  way  about  the 
garden  Jean  Valjean  beholds  something  that  makes  him  shudder: 

Just  after  he  had  turned  the  inner  angle  of  the  edifice,  he  observed  that  he  was 
coming  to  some  arched  windows,  where  he  perceived  a  light.  He  stood  on  tiptoe 
and  peeped  through  one  of  these  windows.  They  all  opened  on  a  tolerably  vast  hall, 
paved  with  large  flagstones,  cut  up  by  arcades  and  pillars,  where  only  a  tiny  light 
and  great  shadows  were  visible.  The  light  came  from  a  taper  which  was  burning 
in  one  corner.  The  apartment  was  deserted,  and  nothing  was  stirring  in  it.  Never- 
theless, by  dint  of  gazing  intently,  he  thought  he  perceived  on  the  ground  something 
which  appeared  to  be  covered  with  a  winding  sheet,  and  which  resembled  a  human 
form.  This  form  was  lying  face  downward,  flat  on  the  pavement,  with  the  arms  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  the  immobility  of  death.  One  would  have  said, 
judging  from  a  sort  of  serpent  which  undulated  over  the  floor,  that  this  sinister  form 
had  a  rope  round  its  neck. 

It  is  readily  perceived  that  such  scenes  with  their  weird  changes  seize 
the  reader  with  a  frightful  intensity  and  keep  him  in  a  state  of  utmost 
excitement. 

With  Hugo  one  of  the  elements  of  antithesis  is  the  grotesque  — 
usually  in  juxtaposition  with  the  beautiful  or  sublime.  The  grotesque 
is  found  in  nature ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  grotesque  conceptions  are 
not  only  legitimate,  but  when  properly  and  sparingly  used  are  of  the 
highest  value  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  Unfortunately  the  gro- 
tesque often  appears  in  Hugo's  novels  in  a  manner  quite  unnatural. 
Moreover,  he  frequently  goes  to  extremes.  Not  satisfied  with  a  mild 
form  of  the  grotesque,  he  has  recourse  to  the  most  exaggerated  forms  of 
it.  But  extremes,  comparatively  rare  in  life,  should  not  become  the 
rule  in  art.  Euskin,  in  his  "Considerations  on  Painting,"  tells  us  that 
"many  grotesque  ideas  which  may  be  with  safety  suggested  dimly  by 
words  or  slight  lines  .  .  .  will  hardly  bear  being  painted  into  perfect 
definiteness. " 

In  depicting  the  grotesque,  Hugo  never  hesitates  to  give  his  readers 
a  full-sized  picture  embodying  this  quality ;  and,  since  his  inspiration  is 
usually  sombre,  his  grotesque  is  nearly  always  horrible,  pathetic,  terrible. 
Here  is  a  description  of  Quasimodo : 

We  shall  not  try  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  that  tetrahedral  nose,  that  horse- 
shoe mouth;  that  little  left  eye  obstructed  with  a  red,  bushy,  bristling  eyebrow, 
while  the  right  eye  disappeared  entirely  beneath  an  enormous  wart;  of  those 
teeth  in  disarray,  broken  here  and  there,  like  the  embattled  parapet  of  a  fortress ; 
of  that  callous  lip,  upon  which  one  of  these  teeth  encroached,  like  the  tusk  of  an 
elephant;  of  that  forked  chin;  and,  above  all,  of  the  expression  spread  over  the 
whole ;  of  that  mixture  of  malice,  amazement,  and  sadness.  Let  the  reader  dream  of 
this  whole,  if  he  can.  .  .  .  The  grimace  was  his  face,  or  rather,  his  whole  person 
was  a  grimace.     A  huge  head,  bristling  with  red  hair ;  between  his  shoulders  an 
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enormous  hump,  a  counterpart  perceptible  in  front ;  a  system  of  thighs  and  legs  so 
strangely  astray  that  they  could  touch  each  other  only  at  the  knees,  and,  viewed 
from  the  front,  resembled  the  crescents  of  two  scythes  joined  by  the  handles. 

We  might  point  out  other  defects  iq  Hugo's  novels,  such  as  their 
episodic  character,  the  author's  great  fondness  for  the  commonplace  side 
by  side  with  the  extraordinary,  the  introduction  of  colossal  incongruities, 
the  frequency  with  which  he  has  made  use  of  "exaggerated  similes, 
prosaic  incidents,  and  over-miaute  analysis,"  his  vain  display  of  knowl- 
edge, his  deluge  of  words,  his  journalistic,  sensational  chapter  headings, 
his  long  enumerations  of  all  sorts  of  things,  and  finally  his  frequent 
lack  of  fine  characterization.  AU  this  and  more  might  be  urged.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  his  good  quali- 
ties rather  than  on  his  defects.  In  view,  moreover,  of  the  adverse 
criticism  that  has  been  showered  so  amply  upon  the  great  poet,  the 
time  seems  all  the  more  opportune  to  insist  upon  the  greatness  of  his 
works  rather  than  upon  the  faults  that  may  be  discovered  in  them.  I 
have  called  attention  to  the  extraordinary  imagination  of  Hugo,  to  his 
great  power  of  rousing  deep  emotion,  to  his  eminently  skilful,  though  too 
frequent,  use  of  antithesis  and  the  grotesque.  I  might  dwell  upon  the 
loftiness  of  his  conceptions  in  general,  his  felicity  in  the  use  of  language, 
his  genius  for  stirring  narrative,  and  the  warmth  of  his  descriptions, 
often  highly  poetic.  Indeed,  I  cannot  resist  citing  a  cliaracteristic  ex- 
ample of  the  latter.     The  passage  is  taken  from  "  Les  Miserables  "  : 

One  night  he  (Marius)  was  alone  in  his  little  chamber  near  the  roof.  Ilis  candle 
was  burning;  he  was  reading,  with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  tiible  close  to  the  open 
window.  All  sorts  of  reveries  reached  him  from  space,  and  mingled  with  liis 
thoughts.  What  a  spectacle  is  the  night!  One  hears  dull  sounds,  without  knowing 
whence  they  proceed.  ...  He  was  perusing  the  bulletins  of  the  grand  army, 
those  heroic  strophes  penned  on  the  field  of  battle ;  there,  at  intervals,  he  beheld  his 
father's  name,  always  the  name  of  the  Emperor;  the  whole  of  that  great  Empire 
pr(*scnted  itself  to  him;  lie  felt  a  flood  swelling  and  rising  within  him;  it  seemed  to 
him  at  moments  that  his  father  passed  close  to  him  like  a  breath,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear;  he  gra<^lually  got  into  a  singular  state;  lie  thought  that  ho  heard  drums, 
cannon,  tnimpets,  the  measured  tread  of  battalions,  the  dull  and  distant  gallop  of 
the  cavalry;  from  time  to  time,  his  eyes  were  raiso<l  heavenward,  and  gazed  upon 
the  colossal  const4^'llations  as  they  gleamr-d  in  tli(!  nicaHurclcss  drpths  of  space,  then 
they  fell  upon  his  lK>ok  once  more,  and  there  they  bclicld  other  colossal  things  mov- 
ing confiiwidly.  His  heart  contractc;d  within  him.  He  was  In  a  transport,  trem- 
bling, panting.  All  at  once,  without  himself  knowing  what  was  in  him,  and  what 
Impulse  he  was  obf^ying,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  stretched  both  arms  out  of  the  win 
dow,  gazed  intently  into  the  gloom,  the  silence,  the  infinite  darkness,  the  eternal  im- 
mensity, and  exclaimed:  "  Long  live  the  Emperor!  " 

But  the  greatest  merit  of  Hugo  as  a  novelist  is  the  eminently  sooinl 
and  humanitarian  character  stamj^d  upon  his  works;  and  it  is  U)  this 
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quality  that  I  wish  to  call  special  attention.  Hugo's  novels  are  not 
art  for  art's  sake;  and  though  they  do  not  teach  directly,  it  requires 
but  little  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  discover  that  the  author's 
ideas  tend  toward  some  practical  aim.  It  is  Hugo's  great  merit  to  have 
pleaded  tlie  cause  of  those  disinherited  by  fortune,  to  have  recognized 
the  inherent  value  of  every  man  and  woman  that  walks  the  earth.  This 
attitude  is  preeminently  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  modern  times. 
While  classicism  reigned  in  France,  only  the  great  were  considered  of 
any  consequence,  the  ordinary  man  being  lost  in  the  vast  herd.  Chil- 
dren played  no  part  at  all  in  literature.  In  fact,  whatever  was  of  a 
nature  to  remind  one  of  family  life,  with  its  homely  joys,  was  completely 
disregarded.  All  this  was  changed  during  the  age  of  the  Revolution. 
With  the  return  to  nature  and  sentiment  extolled  by  Rousseau  a  new 
era  began.  The  romantic  school  caught  the  ne,w  spirit ;  and  if  there  is 
any  special  characteristic  of  that  school,  it  is  just  this  immense  sym- 
pathy with  the  lowly,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  cripple,  the  outcast, 
the  child,  the  family.  No  writer  of  that  school,  however,  has  been 
more  ardent  in  his  democratic  tendencies  than  Victor  Hugo.  It  is  to 
his  great  credit  to  have  aroused,  more  than  any  one  of  his  disciples, 
effective  sympathy  with  "humble  conditions,  humble  miseries,  and  hum- 
ble pleasures."  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  eloquent  appeals  in 
behalf  of  education  as  an  aid  in  raising  up  humanity  from  darkness  and 
misery,  his  attacks  upon  the  frequently  unintelligent  application  of  the 
laws,  his  eloquent  pleadings  in  favor  of  abolishing  capital  punishment, 
his  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  about  universal  peace.  Such  are  some  of 
the  noble  aims  for  which  Hugo  fought  bravely  and  which  will  stamp 
him  forever  as  one  of  the  most  beneficent  writers  of  modern  times. 

If  some  of  the  ideals  of  Hugo  were  chimerical,  the  wisdom  of  our 
statesmen  has  corrected  those  erroneous  views.  As  it  often  liappens  with 
great  reformers.  Hugo  was  too  enthusiastic  in  his  great  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  mankind;  but,  after  all,  praise  is  due  him  for  having 
opened  men's  eyes  to  certain  ills  in  society  that  he  hoped  to  lessen. 
When  critics  have  done  with  all  their  objections,  when  they  have  decried 
the  lyric  passages  in  the  drama,  the  episodes  in  the  novels,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ego  in  poetry,  there  stiU  remains  the  master  with  his  re- 
markable power  to  fascinate,  his  strength  to  move,  his  eloquence  to  stir 
our  hearts,  and,  most  of  all,  his  immense  sympathy  with  the  weak,  the 
poor,  and  the  ignorant.  Moritz  Levi. 
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